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PREBACE. 


HE Republic of Plato touches on so many problems of 

human life and thought, and appeals to so many diverse 
types of mind and character, that an editor cannot pretend to 
have exhausted its significance by means of a commentary. In 
one sense of the term, indeed, there can never be a definitive or 
final interpretation of the Repudblic: for the Republic is one of 
those few works of genius which have a perennial interest and 
value for the human race; and in every successive generation 
those in whom man’s inborn passion for ideals is not quenched, 
will claim the right to interpret the fountain-head of idealism 
for themselves, in the light of their own experience and needs, 
But in another sense of the word, every commentator on the 
Republic believes in the possibility of a final and assured inter- 
pretation, and it is this belief which is at once the justification 
and the solace of his labours. Without desiring in any way to 
supersede that personal apprehension of Platonism through 
which alone it has power to cleanse and reanimate the individual 
soul, we cannot too strongly insist that certain particular images 
and conceptions, to the exclusion of others, were present in the 
mind of Plato as he wrote. These images, and these concep- 
tions, it is the duty and province of an editor to elucidate, in 
the first instance, by a patient and laborious study of Plato’s 
style and diction, divesting himself, as far as may be, of every 
personal prejudice and predilection. The sentiment should then 
be expounded and explained, wherever possible, by reference to 
other passages in the Republic and the rest of Plato’s writings, 
and afterwards from other Greek authors, particularly those who 
wrote before or during the lifetime of Plato. The lines of 
Goethe, 


Wer den Dichter will verstehen 
Muss in Dichters Lande gehen, 


apply with peculiar force to the study of the Repudlic, a dialogue 
which more than any other work of Plato abounds in allusions 
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both implicit and explicit to the history, poetry, art, religion and 
philosophy of ancient Greece. By such a method of exegesis, 
provided it is securely based on a careful analysis of the 
language, we may hope to disentangle in some degree the 
different threads which are united in Plato’s thought, and thus 
contribute something towards an objective and impersonal inter- 
pretation of the Republic, as in itself one of the greatest literary 
and philosophical monuments of any age, and not merely a 
treasure-house of arguments in support of any school of thought 
or dogma. 

I have done what in me lies to make an edition of the 
Republic in accordance with these principles. Although it has 
sometimes appeared necessary, for the better exposition of 
Plato’s meaning, to compare or contrast the doctrine of the 
Republic with the views of later writers on philosophy, any 
systematic attempt to trace the connexion between Platonism 
and modern political, religious, or philosophical theory is foreign 
to the scope of this edition. I am far from underestimating the 
interest and importance of such an enquiry: no intellectual 
exercise that I know of is more stimulating or suggestive: but it 
is unfortunately fraught with danger for anyone whose object is 
merely to interpret Plato’s meaning faithfully and without bias. 
The history of Platonic criticism from Proclus to the present 
time has shewn that it is difficult for a commentator who is 
constantly looking for parallels in contemporary thought to 
maintain the degree of intellectual detachment which the study 
of Plato’s idealism demands; and although it is true that the 
genius of Plato outsoars the limits of time and place, the best 
preparation for following its flight is to make ourselves co- 
heirs with him in his intellectual heritage, and transport ourselves 
as far as possible into the atmosphere in which he lived. The 
influence of Plato on succeeding thinkers from Aristotle down 
to the present day is a subject of extraordinary range and 
fascination, but it belongs to the history, rather than to the 
interpretation, of Platonism. If ever that history is fully told, 
we shall begin to understand the greatness of the debt we owe 
to Plato, not only in philosophy, but also in religion. In the 
meantime we can only rejoice that Platonism is still a living 
force in both: érs Avo eri Tots Opec Kal ow Seduxer. 

One of the most toilsome duties which an editor of the 
Republic has to face is that of reading and digesting the 
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enormous mass of critical and exegetical literature to which 
the dialogue, particularly during the last century, has given 
rise. I have endeavoured to discharge this duty, so far as 
opportunity allowed; and if the labour has sometimes proved 
tedious and unremunerative, it is none the less true that in some 
instances the perusal of obscure and half-forgotten pamphlets 
and articles has furnished the key to what I believe to be the true 
interpretation. In many other cases, where the thesis which a 
writer seeks to prove is demonstrably false, the evidence which 
he accumulates in its support has served to illustrate and enforce 
a truer and more temperate view. But in spite of all the learn- 
ing and ingenuity which have been expended on the Repudlic 
during recent years, there still remain a large number of passages 
of which no satisfactory explanation has hitherto been offered, 
and a still larger number which have been only imperfectly and 
partially explained. I have submitted all these passages to a 
fresh examination, partly in the Notes and partly in the Appen- 
dices, and although I cannot hope to have placed them all 
beyond the pale of controversy, I have spared no amount of 
time and labour to discover the truth, and in many cases I have 
been able to arrive at views which will, I hope, command the 
assent of others as well as myself. Wherever I have consciously 
borrowed anything of importance from previous commentators 
and writers, I have made acknowledgement in the notes; but 
a word of special gratitude is due to Schneider, to whom I am 
more indebted than to any other single commentator on the 
Republic. Since I began my task, the long-expected edition of 
the Republic by Jowett and Campbell has made its appearance, 
and I have found their scholarly and lucid commentary of ser- 
vice even in those places where it has seemed to me inadequate 
or inconclusive. Professor Burnet’s text of the Republic was 
not available until the larger part of this edition had been 
printed off, but I have been able to make some use of his work 
in the later books. 

I have to thank a number of friends for assistance rendered 
in various ways, and above all my former teacher, Dr Henry 
Jackson, of Trinity College, who has read through all the proofs 
and contributed many corrections and suggestions. Mr Archer- 
Hind, of Trinity College, and Mr P. Giles, of Emmanuel College, 
have also helped me with their criticisms on some portions of the 
work. To Professor J. Cook Wilson, of New College, Oxford, 
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I owe a special debt of gratitude for undertaking in response 
to my appeal an exhaustive discussion of the astronomical 
difficulties in Book x, and unreservedly placing at my disposal 
the full results of his investigations. It is due to the kindness of 
Professor Campbell that I have again been able to use Castellani’s 
collations of the Venetian Mss II and &, as well as Rostagno’s 
collation of Cesenas M. The late Mr Neil, of Pembroke College, 
to whose memory I have dedicated the work, read and criticised 
the notes on the first four books before his untimely death, 
and often discussed with me many questions connected with the 
interpretation of Plato in general and the Republic in particular. 
Nor can I refrain from mentioning with affectionate gratitude 
and veneration the name of my beloved friend and teacher, 
Sir William Geddes, late Principal of the University of Aber- 
deen, to whose high enthusiasm and encouragement in early 
days all that I now know of Plato is ultimately due. 

The coin which is figured on the title-page is a silver 
didrachm of Tarentum, dating from the early part of the third 
century B.C. and now in the British Museum. It represents 
a naked boy on horseback, galloping and holding a torch behind 
him: see the description by Mr A. J. Evans in the Wasmzsmatic 
Chronicle, Volume IX (1889), Plate vit1 14. I have to thank 
Mr Barclay V. Head, of the British Museum, for his kindness in 
sending me a cast of this appropriate emblem of the scene with 
which the Republic opens. 

My best thanks are due to the Managers and staff of the 
University Press for their unremitting courtesy and care. 

It is my hope to be able in course of time to complete this 
edition by publishing the introductory volume to which occa- 
sional reference is made throughout the notes. The introductory 
volume will deal zz¢er alia with the MSS and date of composition 
of the dialogue, and will also include an essay on the style of 
Plato, together with essays on various subjects connected with 
the doctrine of the Republic. 


EMMANUEL COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
September 5, 1902. 
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NOTE “ON THE TEXT Or “THIS “EDITION: 


THE materials for the text of the Republic will be discussed 
in the introductory volume to this edition: but it is necessary 
here to make a brief statement of the rules by which I have 
been guided in the selection of readings, and in the formation of 
the apparatus criticus. 

The fundamental principle to which I have endeavoured to 
conform in the constitution of the text is as follows :— 

“ By reason of tts age and excellence, Parisinus A is the 
primary authority for the text of the Republic, but the other uss 
are valuable for correcting its errors and supplying tts omissions” 
(The Republic of Plato, 1897, p. X). 

The Ms which stands next in authority to Parisinus A is 
admitted by all to be Venetus II; and in those cases where 
A is wrong, and the right reading occurs in II, either alone, 
or, as happens much more frequently, in common with other 
Mss, I have been content to cite in the apparatus criticus 
merely the authority of II, adding, of course, the discarded 
text of A. 

In those cases where neither A nor IT can be held to repre- 
sent what Plato wrote, I have considered, in the first instance, 
the reading of all the other available MSS; secondly, the 
evidence of ancient writers who quote or paraphrase parts of 
the Republic; and, thirdly, emendations; but in the critical notes 
I have as far as possible restricted myself to Venetus & and 
Monacensis g, partly because I have found by experience that 
they come to the rescue oftenest when A and II break down, and 
partly because they are among the few MSS of the Repudiic, 
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besides A and II, of which we possess thoroughly trustworthy 
collations. It is difficult to overestimate the debt which 
Platonic scholarship owes to Bekker, but the accuracy and com- 
pleteness of his collations leave much to be desired, and it is 
safest for the present to cite, as far as may be, only those Mss of 
Bekker in which his work has been revised and supplemented by 
subsequent collators. 

It sometimes, though comparatively seldom, happens that 
the reading which appears to be correct occurs only in MSS 
other than A, II, & or g. In such instances, if the reading which 
I approve is found in Angelicus v, I have sought to lighten 
the apparatus criticus by citing that MS only, even where its 
testimony is supported by that of other Mss. My experience 
has been that, next to H, & and g, Angelicus wv is on the 
whole the most useful of Bekker’s Mss for correcting the errors 
of A: 

In the small number of passages where A, I], 3, g and v 
appear all to be in error, I have named the other Mss which give 
the reading selected, confining myself in the first instance to the 
MSS collated by Bekker, and quoting the MSs of de Furia and 
Schneider only where Bekker’s afford no help. Cesenas M has 
seldom been cited in the critical notes unless it appears to be the 
sole authority for the text adopted, but occasional reference is 
made to it in the commentary. 

If the reading in the text is due to an early citation of Plato, 
or to an emendator, I mention the authority on which it rests. 
Considerably fewer emendations have been admitted than in my 
earlier edition, and in this as in other respects the text will be 
found to be conservative; but there are still some passages 
where all the MS and other authorities are unsatisfactory, and in 
these I have printed the emendations of others or my own, when 
they appear to me either highly probable or right. 

In all cases where I have deserted both A and II in favour of 
a reading found in & (or g), the readings of A, II and g (or B) 
have also been recorded in the apparatus criticus; and when it 
has been necessary to desert not only A and II, but also & and 
g, | have given the readings of each of these four Mss for the 
information of the student. 
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The upshot of these rules is that unless the apparatus criticus 
states the contrary, the text of this edition follows Parisinus A, 
and that the value of the other Mss of Bekker, de Furia, and 
Schneider has been estimated by the assistance which they give 
whenever A is at fault. I have tried to give a full account’ 
of the readings of the great Paris MS, which I collated in 1891, 
and afterwards examined again in order to settle the few 
discrepancies between the results of Professor Campbell’s colla- 
tion and my own. The scale of this edition has permitted me 
to give a tolerably complete record of the traces of double 
readings in A, so far at least as they point to variants affecting 
the sense or interpretation, and in such cases the rules by which 
the apparatus criticus is constructed are analogous to those 
already explained, as will appear from an inspection of the 
critical notes on 327A 3, 328 E 34, 330 E 33, 333 E28 and else- 
where. 

It may be convenient to subjoin a table of the MSS cited 
in the notes, together with the centuries to which they have 
been assigned, and the authors of the collations which I have 
used. 


example in @iAdvixos versus PiAdveckos. 
Otherwise, in doubtful cases, where no 
sure guidance comes from Inscriptions, 
such as the addition or omission of v égen- 


1 T have however as a rule refrained 
from chronicling in the notes those cases 
in which I abandon the punctuation, ac- 
centuation, breathings, or spelling of A. 


Questions of orthography are most con- 
veniently treated in a separate discussion, 
and something will be said on this subject 
in the Introduction. In the meantime I 
may be allowed to borrow from my edition 
of the text a statement of the rules which 
I have endeavoured to observe in matters 
orthographical. ‘ As regards the spelling, 
A! preserves several traces of the true 
Attic orthography, such as dmoxrelyume 
(for example in 360), tds and a few 
others. These I have sedulously pre- 
served. In general I have silently aban- 
doned the spelling of A wherever the 
evidence of Inscriptions appeared con- 
clusive against it, and sometimes also 
(though rarely) on other grounds, as for 


KuvoTikév, evrabla versus ebmd0ea and the 
like, I have invariably aimed at following 
the practice of the first hand in A. I 
have also deferred to Inscriptions so far 
as to exclude those grammatical forms 
which have conclusively been shewn to 
be unattic, such as éorwoav (352 A et al.), 
WevdécOwoav (381 E), etpjoda (for nvpi- 
o0at), and a few others; but when there 
seems to be some room for doubt, the read- 
ing of A has been retained. In general, 
the cases where it has seemed necessary to 
abandon A on these and similar grounds 
are few and insignificant.” The ortho- 
graphy of this edition will be found to be 
in practical agreement with that adopted 
by Schanz in his Platonzs opera. 
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MS Century Collator 
Parisinus A (Schneider’s Par. A) IX Adam 
Venetus i _( Bs Ven. C) Ml Castellani 

Soe ( re Ven. B) XV Ss 
Monacensis g ( 3 Mon. B) XV Schneider 
Angelicusy ( - Ang. B) Sova Bekker 
Vaticanus @ ( 3 Vat. B) XV Bekker? 

foth sypegiente, Vat. H) XIII or XIV . 

” v ( ” Vat. M) XV ” 
Parisinus D? ( 2 Par) XII or XIII - 

Pea Gai i, = Par. K) XV “ 
Vindobonensis ®(_,, Vind. B) ? Bekker and 

Schneider 
Florentinus A (Stallbaum’s a) XIV de Furia 
‘5 I= (( 5 b) XIII5 
” C ” c) EVE: ” 
” R ( ” x) XV rb) 
” aK ” a) XV ” 
» UK » B) Gg » 
” VAN ” y) XIII ” 
Vindobonensis D® ? Schneider 
a2 Ee ; i ” 
fs F XIV : 
Monacensis C& Sei re 
Lobcovicianus ? XIV or earlier 5 
Cesenas M XII or XIII Rostagno 


I hope to say something on the relationship between these 
MSS in my introductory volume. 


1 [ have also recollated this Ms for Books 1—111 of the Republic, 

2 From Book 11 onwards. JI owe my information as to the date of this and the 
following Ms to a communication from Dr Mercati. 

3 Iv 429 C—442 D is missing. 

4 Contains only I—11 358 £, followed by the rest of 11 in a later hand. 

5 Flor. B is usually assigned to the twelfth, and Flor.C to the thirteenth, century. 
‘The dates here given are due to Dr Guido Biagi, who has been good enough to 
re-examine at my request these and the other Florentine Mss. 

6 Contains only I—Vv. 

7 If 379 B—III 399 B is missing. 

8 Contains only vir and x (up to 604 C). 
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TA TOY AIAAOTOY IIPOZOQMMA. 
SOKPATHS TAAYKON ILOAEMAPXO3 


@PASYMAXOS AAEIMANTOS 
KE®AAOS 


A. 


I. KaréBnv y@es eis Wevpard wera TXavcwvos tod ’Apictwvos, 


, la lal a NE AS fe \ / 4 
mpooevEouevos TE TH Oe@ Kai dua THY Eoptny Bovropevos Oedcacbar 


na a f 
TiVa TPOTOY TroLnTOVaLY, ATE VOV TP@TOV ayovTEs. 


\ \ i) 
KaXn MeV ovV 
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TIAdteavos IloAurela. On the name, 
characters, and date of action of the 
dialogue, see /utrod. §§ 1, 2, 3. 

327 a—328B Socrates describes 
how he visited the Piraeus in company 
with Glauco, and was induced by Pole- 
marchus and others to defer his return to 
Athens. 

327A 1 katéByv«tA. Dionys, Hal. 
de comp. verb. p. 208 (Reiske) 6 6é II\d- 
Tov, Tovs éavTod duaddyous xTevifwr Kal 
Boorpuxl{wv, kal mavra Tpérov dvaT)éxwr, 
ov diédirev dydojKovTa yeyovws ern. maor 
yap 64 mov Tois pidodbyos yywpima Ta 
twepl THs pidoTovias Tavdpds ioropovpeva, 
Ta 7 &dda, Kal On kal Ta Tepl TH 
dédroy wv TedevTHTaYTOS avToU Aéyoucw 
evpeOjvar mokldws peTrakepéevny THY ap- 
xnv THs mwodTelas Exoucay THvde ‘‘karé- 
Byv x@eés els Iletpara wera Tavikwvos rod 
*Aplarwvos.” See also Quint. vill 6. 
64, and Diog. Laert. 111 37. The latter 
gives as his authorities Euphorion and 
Panaetius. As Cicero was tolerably fa- 
miliar with the writings of Panaetius, it 
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is possible that he too has the same story 
in view in de Sez. V 13, where he says 
of Plato ‘‘scribens est mortuus.” The 
anecdote may well be true, but does not 
of course justify any inference as to the 
date of composition of the Repudlic. See 
Introd. § 4. 

2 77%. What goddess? Bendis or 
Athena? The festival is the Bendideia 
(354 4) and it is perhaps safest to acqui- 
esce in the usual view that Bendis is here 
meant. ‘‘ Alii Minervam intelligunt, quae 
vulgo 7 @eds appellabatur; neque mihi 
videtur Socrates in ista Panathenaeorum 
propinquitate de Minerva veneranda cogi- 
tare non potuisse: sed quod simpliciter 
Tiv éopryv dicit, numina diversa statuere 
non sinit” (Schneider). We hear of a 
temple of Bendis in the Piraeus in 403 B.c. 
(rhv oddv 7 péper mpbs Te Td lepdy rijs 
Movvuxlas ’Apreuldos cal ro Bevdldeor 
Xen. Hell. 11 4.11). See also Lutrod. § 3 
and App. I. 

3. viv mpoTov. 


Introd. § 3. 


Perhaps 410 B.C. 


uf 


2 TIAATQNOZ [327A 


\ al / \ 
por Kal TOV éeriXwpiwv Trout edokev eivat, ov pévTOL HTTOV 
5 épaivero mpérew iv of Opadxes & y Ea dé Kal 
p ) paxes €mewtov. mpocevEduevor S€ Kal 
/ > a \ Do, \ / a 
Oewpijcavtes | drhuev pos TO doTv. KaTidav obv Toppwbev Huds B 
€ / / c 
oixabe wpunpuévous Ilodéwapyos 0 Kepddouv éxédXevce Spapyovta 
\ a al / an a 
Tov Tatda Trepimeival € KedevoaL. Kal pou dmiabev 6 Trais \aBO- 
lal if 1A / e an ” / tal 
Hevos Tov ipatiov, Kerever tuas, pn, Tordéuapyos mepipetvar. 
\ > \ / Vert / v4 LAWan's 5 yy ae ” 
10 Kal Ey pEeTETTPAaAdHY TE Kal Hpou“HY OTTOU avTOS Ein. OdTos, én, 
v zi y \ th 2 4 rn 
émicGev tpocépyetat’ adAda TrepywéveTe. "ANAM TrEpLpEvodper, 
Lt ve ¢ / ? ie 1 
7 © ds 0 Travewv. kal driyo totepov 6 te oréuapyos | jxe C 
na os 
kat “Adeimaytos 0 ToD TAavKwvos aderdpos Kat Nixjpatos 0 Nuxiou 
\ ” / e J \ lal lal ¢ Lo fe ” 
Kal AdXOL TIVES, WS aTO THS TouTHs. Oo ovv IloNeuapyos edn 
ie / lal / x 7 ¢ an e > / 
15° Xoxpates, Soxeiré por mpos aotv wpyhnoOar ws amuovtes. 
> \ a , ny Oe es a2 ¢ an 5 (Peery 
Ov yap kaxds Sdo€afeus, nv 8 eyo. “Opds obv nuas, ébn, door 
2 / [al \ LA ba / Vf ” / A 
éopév; lds yap ov; “H totvvy tovtwv, épn, Kxpeittous yéverOe 
BN v7 . BY r +) nr gz & ’ ve BA a / \ Xx 
H peveT avtov. Ovxody, nv eyo, €Tt &€v DeltreTa, TO HV 
/ an la) a 
TEeLTWpMEV ULas, OS KPH Huas adeivar; °"H Kat SdvaicP av, 7 & 
ral ’ lal 
20 6s, Teiaat wn aKovovTas; Ovdauas, bn o TAavcwr. 
Le) axovoopévor, oUT@ dravoetabe. 


‘Qs toivuy 
7 ’ 
kat o ‘“Adeiwavtos, “Apa ye, | 
9 8 Os, od8 tote bts Nautas Extat Tpds éotrépav ad’ intr TH 328 
6 La "Ad / ) 2 fi.» & ? tA ‘ / lal x 10 y 
EO 5 inmov; nvd éyo* Kalvov ye TOUTO. NapTrdd.a exovTEs 
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5 ot Opaxes. Probably resident aliens 
(as opposed to the émxwpor or natives), 
living for commercial purposes in the 
Piraeus, which at all times contained a 
large admixture of foreign population. 
It was part of Athenian policy to en- 
courage commercial settlers by allowing 
them to exercise their own cults (Foucart 
des assoc. relig. chez les Grecs p. 131). 
Foucart holds that the worship of the 
Thracian goddess Bendis was brought to 
the Piraeus by Thracian merchants (p. 84). 
Others have supposed that of Opdxes refers 
to envoys from Thrace, or Thracian mer- 
cenaries, the survivors of those who came 
to Athens in 414 B.C. (Thuc. vil 27); but 
the other view is more probable. 

827B 6 106 dot or doty 327C is 
regular for Athens itself as opposed to 
the Piraeus. Hartman would omit the 
article (cf. Lys. 13. 88 rods év dorec of 
év 7@ Ilewpace?): but it occurs infra 328 c, 
Phaedr. 230 C, Arist. Pol. Ath. 38. 1 
and elsewhere. 


18. év Nelmerat Eg et yp in mg. A®: éddelwerae ALI. 


Io avrdés: ‘ipse’ ‘erus’ ‘the master’ 
as often: cf. e.g. Prot. 314 D ov oxod} 
ai7@ and the Pythagorean avrés éga. 
With the deictic ottos cf. Symp. 175 A 
Zwxparns otros—€ornkev, ‘there goes 
Socrates—standing.’ 

327c 18 & Aelrerar. See cr. x. 
é\Nelrerat (which Hermann and others 
retain) is less pointed, in view of the two 
alternatives 7—xKpelrrous yéverOe 7 ever’ 
avrod. For Xelaera said of the erat’ 
tt (Symp. 202 A) or third alternative, cf. 
Theaet. 188A ddXo y’ ovdev Nelwerac Tepl 
éxacrov mdi elddvac 7) wh eldévar. 

20 ws—Siavoetobe: ‘well, you may 
make up your mind that we shall refuse to 
listen.’ Cf. (with Stallbaum) Craz. 439 C 
Ovavonbévres——ws ldvTwy amavTwy del cal 
pedvrwy. uy is owing to the imperative: 
cf. Soph. O. C. 1154 and Jebb’s note. 

328 a 1 Aaprds KTA. Aapmds was 
the official name for a torch-race: see 
Mommsen /fortologie pp. 170 n., 282. 

TY 9em: see on 327 A and App. I. 


328 Cc] 
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diadw@aovoew adAHroLS aAmiAdr@pevos Tois imos; 7) TAS eyes; 


Odtws, bn 0 Hodeuapyos: cal mpos ye wavvvyida roucovaw, 


Nv a&iov Oedcacat. 


> , 0 \ x \ Py a \ 
eEavactnoopeda yap peta TO Setrvov Kal 


Thy Tavvuxida Oeacoucba Kat EvvecoueOd TE TOANOIs TOV VéwY 


BavroOu nal diarefopueda. 


€ fi L. 
kat 0 TAavewr, "Kouxev, pn, meveréov eivar. 


\ a 
& eyo, ottw yxpn Troseiv. 


Gra pévere Kal pon! dAXwS ToLeEiTe. 


"AXN ef Soxel, Hv 


II. *Hipev ody otxade eis tod Lodreudpyov, cai Avoiav te 
avTod. KkateraBopuev Kat EvOudnpuov, rods tod Tloneudpyou aber- 
govs, cal 87) Kat Opacipayov tov Karynddvov cal Xappavtidyv 
Tov Ilavaviéa cal Krevtoporta tov “Apictwvipou: nv & évdov 


kat 0 Tatnp 0 Tod Ilodewapyou Kédados. 
v 7. \ / | \ \ c / b) / 
C por edokev eivars dud ypovouv! yap Kai éwpdxn avrov. 


Kal para mpecBvtns 
Kabnorto 





2 AaprdS:a: Harpocratio remarks jv 
vov nuets Naprdda Kadoduer, oltws wvd- 
pagov. But Aayurds was used for ‘torch’ 
even in classical Greek. Plato chooses 
Aapmrddcov because he has just used ap- 
mds in a different sense. 

3 StaBmcovcr KTd. shews that—except 
for the novel substitution of mounted 
competitors for runners—the torch-race 
in question was of the kind alluded to 
in Hdt. vi11 98 and elsewhere as held in 
honour of Hephaestus. The competition 
was not between one individual and an- 
other, but between different lines of com- 
petitors, the torch being passed on from 
man to man. Victory fell to the chain 
whose torch, still burning, first reached 
the goal. The well-known figure in Zaws 
770 B kaOdmep Naumrdda Tov Blov mapad.- 
dovras dANots EE GAXwy refers to the same 
form of race. Plato nowhere mentions 
the simpler form described by Pausanias 
(I 30. 2), in which individuals contended 
against each other: see Baumeister Denh- 
miler da. kl. Altert. p. 522. 

5 dkov SedoacPar. Songs and dances 
were the leading features in a ravyvuyis. 
See Soph. Ant. 1146—1152 and Eur. 
Fleracl, 781—783 dveudevtr 8 yas én’ 
6x9w | (the Acropolis) é\oNypuara mravrv- 
xlos bd mapbévwv laxxe? moddy Kpbroow 
(in honour of Athena at the Panathenaea). 

avarrycopeda xtA. The promise is 
nowhere fulfilled. 

328B 7 py GAs Torette. Schanz 
{Novae Comm. Plat. p. 25) shews that this 


phrase, which is tolerably frequent in 
Plato, always occurs in combination with 
a positive command (here uévere) except 
in II 369 B. 

328 B—S328E The scene at the house 
of Polemarchus. Socrates begins to inter- 
rogate Cephalus on the subject of old age. 

3288 ro els tod TLokepdpxov. Po- 
lemarchus was older than Lysias (infra 
331 D), and we are to infer that at this 
time Cephalus lived with him. There 
is no reason why we should (with Blass 
Att. Ber. p. 338) reject Plato’s statement 
that Polemarchus had a house in the 
Piraeus: the words of Lysias (12. 16), 
which Blass relies upon as shewing that 
Polemarchus lived not in the Piraeus, 
but in Athens, refer to 404 B.C. and do 
not prove it even for that year. Lysias 
probably lived at this time in a house of 
his own in the Piraeus, as in 404 B.C. 
(Lys. 12. 8): it is to be noted that he is 
mentioned along with the visitors, in 
contrast with Cephalus (jv 6 évdov kri. 
—rTebuKws yap ériyxavey ev TH addy 
infra cc). Cf. Boeckh AZ. Schr. IV p. 475 
mz. 1 and Shuckburgh Lys. Ovaz. ed. 2 
p- xii. 

15 Sid xpdvov—aitov. kal ‘indeed’ 
goes with the whole clause: cf. Soph. 
Ant. 1253 adn’ elodpecba pi te Kal Kard- 
oxerov | kpupy kadbrrer Kapdla Oumouuéry 
with Jebb’s note. Tucker translates ‘for 
it was some time since I had so much as 
seen him’—throwing, I think, too much 
emphasis on kal, 


Vi 


10 


4 TAATQNOS [328¢c 


5€ €orehavwpévos eri Twos mpocKxepadaiov Te Kal Sippou: TeAvKOS 
éxabeCoucOa ody tap’ avTov: éxewTo 
evOvs ody pe dav 0 Kédpados 
nomatero Te Kal eitrev OQ, Laxpares, ovdé Oapivers juiv KataBaivov 


\ ’ 7 > a ’ n 
yap eTuyyavev Ev TH avr. 
\ » 
yap Sidppoe tives avToOu KiKA®. 
> x a lal / ? \ ht IAEN, ” > / 
20 els Tov Tlewpara: xphny pévTou. eb poev yap eyw éte ev Suvaper 
oP fal € / fe \ \ BA *O\ ” 7 rn 
nv TOV padiws TropeverOat pos TO daTu, OvdéYv av ce EdEL SEedpO 
/ | % Ej € fal Nn \ \ > 2 lal tg \ hi 
teval,! adr nets av Tapa ce Huev’ voV Sé cE YPN TuKVOTEpoY D 
8 a bea i ¢ 5 of fa} 4 ” iW fe) i e \ \ n 
evpo Lévat* ws ED to Oe OTL Ewouye, Ooo ai AAXaL Ai KATA TO TOpa 
a , a 
nOoval atropapaivoytat, TocovTov avfovTat ai Tepl Tovs Noyous 
, c 5 oa 
emcOupiar Te Kal Ooval. pn Ovv AWS ToleL, GAAA TOiCdé TE 
Lal / 4 \ lo) > e na / e \ / 
Tots veaviais EvvicOs Kai Sedpo Trap Huds hoita ws Tapa didous 
K \ / 3 8 8. / Ss PA , 
at pny, nV eyo, @ Kédare, yaipw 


25 


TE Kal TaVU OLKELOUS. 


26. ws mapa pidous ve II et in mg. A?: om. Al. 








Oaplfers), od 6é (Nitzsch), or od 57 (Hart- 


828c 16 mpooKepadatov Te kal Sf- 
man). of re is very unlikely; for 6a- 


pov: virtually a hendiadys, as Hartman 


. has a kind of colloquial effect. 


remarks, comparing Homer //. 1X 200 
cicev & €v KNiomotor Tdmnol Te moppupéot- 
ow. It is somewhat fanciful to suppose 
(with Hartman) that Plato throughout 
this picture was thinking of the aged 
Nestor seated among his sons (Od. III 
32 ff.). Twos adds a touch of vagueness: 
fa sort of combination of cushion and 
chair’ (Tucker). 

TAvKasS yap explains éoredavwpévos : 
‘‘coronati sacrificabant, ut satis constat” 
Stallbaum. The God to whom Cephalus 
had been sacrificing was doubtless Zevs 
épketos, whose altar stood in the avn. 

19 ov8t—ITepaud. A negative must 
be supplied, ‘‘ut amice expostulabundus 
cum Socrate senex hoc dicere videatur: 
tu neque alia facis, quae debebas, neque 
nostram domum frequentas. Simili ellipsi 
nostrates: Du kommst auch nicht oft zu 
uns” (Schneider). o6é is ‘alsonot’: for 
exx. see Riddell Digest of Platonic Idioms 
§ 141 and Jebb on Soph. O. C. s9o0f. ovdé 
in ov6é mdvu padiuov IX 587 C is another 
instance, in which, as here, the idiom 
Stall- 
baum takes ovdé with dayulfes ‘ne venti- 
tas quidem ad nos, h. e. raro saze domum 
nostram frequentas”; but his equation 
hardly holds good, and is not justified by 
Xen. Symp. 4. 23, where ovdé coheres 
closely with the emphatic ood. Others 
have suspected corruption, proposing od 
ru (Ast, cf. Od. v 88 mdpos ye pev ov Te 


wlgw is not exclusively a poetic word 
(cf. Laws 8438), and we need not sup- 
pose that Plato is thinking of Homer. 
I agree with Hartman that od 6é is im- 
probable: dé is not sufficiently explained 
by saying thatit is ‘‘ adversative to the idea 
contained in jomdgero” (J. and C., with 
Schneider Additamenta p. 2). None of 
the cases quoted by Sauppe 2. Crit. ad 
G. Hermannum p. 77 (Ar. Knights 1302, 
Hdt. 1x 108, Theogn. 659, 887, 1070 
and Callinus I 2) seem to me to justify 
the change of o'dé to od 6€. Hartman’s 
correction is better: but I believe the 
text is sound. 

828D 25 pyotv«td. To this sen- 
tence Lach. 181 BC furnishes a near 
parallel. veaviais refers to Socrates’ 
companions who had come from Athens, 
as opposed to Cephalus, Polemarchus 
and the others; the emphasis, as often, 
being on the xal clause: ‘associate with 
these young men, but come and visit us 
also.’ So also Boeckh AZ. Schr. IV p. 475. 
There is no sufficient reason for reading 
veavicxots (with II and other Mss): see 
Introd. § 3. 

27 Kalpajy KTA.: ‘Indeed, Cephalus,’ 
etc. ‘ye need not be added (with II and 
other Mss) after xalpw: cf. Phaed. 84D 
kal piv, @ Lwxpares, TarnOn cau pa, 
Euthyd. 275 E 304 al., with Jebb on 
Soph. O. 7. 749, 1005. 
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lal / ral an 
E diareyopevos toils apddpa mpecBirais. Soxei yap! wor xphvar 
> ’ fal Ap. ¢, \ g \ U \v 
Tap avtav tuvOdavecOar, doTep Tiva odov TpoEdAndAVOOTMD, iV 
Kal nas icws dSenoes tropeverOat, Troia tis éotw, Tpaxela Kal 
Bik tats \ oo» 3 ee \ eet Se i Bol 
yarer, 7) padia Kai evtropos* Kal 81) Kal cod Hdéws Av TuOoipnr, 
oe / Fe a > baie a Ba 5 a ¢€ / A yy 
& ti cou haiverat Todto, erretd) évtadOa On ef THS NALKias, 0 67 
tal 5 / / X a 
éml yipaos ovd@ acl eivat of Tointal, TOTEpov YadeTOV TOD 


30 


/ Lol ? 
Biov 7) mas od avto éEayyédXers. 
’ \ A / lal 7 / at / 
III. “Eye cov, bn, vn tov Alia épd, 6 Xo&xpates, | ofov yé mot 
\ 4 > AN / 
paivetat. TordNaKis yap cuvEepyouEda TLVES ELS TAVTO TapaTANGIaV 
4 MM ' e 5 
HrALKLav ExovTEs, Siac@lovTes THY Tadalayv Tapoipmiay. ol ovv 
tal ¢ a b , ! A “ a f 55 \ 
TAELTTOL NuwY ONOPvpovTaL EvYLOYTES, TAS EV TH VEOTNTL NOOVAS 
fa tt ’ te Ni \ 
ToOobdvTes Kal avapimynoKopevor Tepi Te Tappodiota Kal TeEpi § 
€ a Yj 
moTous Kal evwyias Kal aN atta & TOY ToLovTwY ExXETAL, Kal 


329 


a a , \ , \ > 
ayavaxtTovow @s weydNov TLV aTrEcTEpNmevoL Kal TOTE MEV Ev 


B Sdvres, viv Sé ovdé Caves. Evioe 66 Kal Tas TOV! oiKelwy TpoTN- 


345 
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B328E 30 Tpaxeia Kal Xademy KT). 
The language (as Ast observes) is per- 
haps suggested by Hesiod OD. 290 ff. 
paxpos Oé kal bpGos oluos és avr | Kal 
TpNXUS TO Tp&Tov' éwhv G& els aKpov 
ixnrat, | pncdly bn érerra wéder, XaXeTH 
mep €otoa. Cf. 11 364 Dz. 

33 él yrpaos ov86. The phrase oc- 
curs first in the Z/éad (xx1I 60, XXIV 487) 
to denote the natural limit of the life of 
man. Cephalus is nda mpecBirns 328 B. 
The same meaning suits also in Od. XV 246 
(008 txero yjpaos ovd6v) 348 and XXIII 212, 
Hymn. Aphr. 106, Hes. OD. 331, Hat. 
111 14 and elsewhere. Leaf can hardly (I 
think) be right in explaining ov6@ as=66q) 
in /7. XXII 60. ‘ynpaos is a descriptive 
genitive (like 7éAos yypaos dpyandou 
Mimn. /%. 2.6, rot Noyou in 66\cxov—not 
dodktxov—rov Abyou Prot. 329 A), old age 
being itself the threshold by which we 
leave the House of Life. We enter as it 
were by one door and pass out by another. 
The idea underlying the phrase may be 
compared with Democritus’ 6 kécpos oxn- 
vj, 6 Blos mdpodos’ 7AOes, eldes, amndOes 
{Mullach 4. Phil. Gr. 1 p. 356). 

XaAewov KTA. xXademdv is neuter on 
account of rovro in 6 rl cor palverat ToUTO, 
and rod Blov is a simple parti i- 
tive: cf. Xen. Mem. 1 6. 4 emuokepwpeda 
tl FL xader dv qeOnoa Tovmov Biov. I can- 


not agree with Tucker in rendering ‘dis- 
agreeable in respect of the sort of life.’ Ast 
takes xaNemév as masc. (comparing cases 
like 111 416B tiv peylorny ris evhaBelas), 
but ai7é shews that he is wrong. Trans- 
late simply ‘whether it is a painful period 
of life.’ It is needless to insert (with 
Hartman) ti after yaXerév: still worse is 
Liebhold’s addition of réXos. 

34 éEayyédAets : like the éEayyedos in 
tragedy, Cephalus is the bearer of news 
from behind the scenes. 

829 a—329 D_ Cephalus delivers 
his views on old age. It ts, or should be, 
a haven of peace; old men have themselves 
to blame if they are miserable. 

329A 3 Tapotplar. 
répre. (Phaedr. 240 C). 

4 €§vvvovtes: i.g. 67av Evvlwow ‘when- 
ever they come together.’ Such a use 
of the participle is admissible when the 
main verb is in the present of habitual 
action. £vyévres is a needless conjecture. 

8 ov8t {avres. Soph. Anz. 1165—1167 
Tas yap jOovas | Grav mpodGow dvdpes, ov 
TlOnw éyw| fav Tovrov, adn’ ~upuyxov 
nyoupa vexpdov. Cf. also Mimn. /7. 
I. 1 ff.: Sim. Fr. 71 rls yap aéovas cep | 
bvarav Blos modewds: Eur. Fr. 1065. 
Similar sentiments are very common 
throughout Greek literature, especially 
in poetry. 


Mué Aka 
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x i la / 45 a4 ae OMENS I) 8 \ \ an e la 
aKioels TOD yHpws OOUpoVTaL, Kal él ToUT@ bn TO Ynpas Luvodaow 
a \ mn 5 , 
dcwv Kaxav chic. ailtiov. éuol b€ doxovow, ® LMKpaTes, oVTOL 
ov TO altiov aitiacbat. ei yap nv TodTO alTLOY, Kav ey@ Ta a’Ta 
rn b 4 iva / / [ i. / e/ > Lo} 
Tadta éreTOvOn Evexd ye ynpws Kal of dddroL TravTes Goo. évTAavOa 
5 c A rn 2 BA 3 7 ’ e ” 
MrOov HrLKias. VvdV S éywye On éEvTETUXNKA OVY oUTwS EXoVELW 
Ny ” A \ \ a x a fal / 
Kal soho kai 6) Kal sesso: ST eg aaa aay ATeRLET EL ar 
eparanpery v6 twos Ids, csi | Baaeates exces mpos Tadpo- 
dicta; étt obos Te ef yuvatkl ovyyiyverOa; Kal ds, Evdyper, Edn, 
@ dvOpwre: acpevéotata mévTOL AUTO aTrépuyor, BaTrep AUTTOVTA 
5 5 LA 
ev ovy moe Kal TOTE &dokEV 
TAVTATACL yap TOV YE TOLOUTMY 
b a i) XA) > / / \ Xx 0 / 
év TO yipa Todds) eipnvy ylyvetar Kai édevOepia. 
Y 
émuOupiar Tavowrvtar KaTaTeivovcal Kal yaXdowow, TavTdTacw 


Ne: / ? , 
Twa Kal dypiov SeamroTny atropuyav. 
a a a = 
Exelvos elTrety Kal VOV OvY NTTOD. 
émeoayv ai 


TO TOD LYodokréovs yiyveras:! SeatroTav mavy ToAN@Y éoTt Kal 
/ , t 2 \ \ , tf \ a 
pawopevwv amnddaxGar. adda Kal TOUT@Y TEpL Kal TOV YE 
Ny , \ n Ss 
Mpos Tovs olKELous pia TLS aiTia éoTiv, ov TO Yhpas, ® Lwoxpares, 
> ? ¢ la A > t x x \ / \ + 
avr’ 0 TpoTos TOV avOpeTwr. dv pev yap KOopLoL Kat EvKONOL 


@ow, Kal TO yipas pweTpiws éotly éritrovoy’ ei Sé pH, Kal yhpas, 


> , \ y \ a 74 U 
@ LowKpates, Kai veoTns YadeTH TH TovovTM EvuPaiver. 





329c 16 er—ovyylyverOar. These 
words are rejected by Hirschig, Cobet, and 
Hartman, but their genuineness is sup- 
ported by the singular avré in ard azé- 
guyov and by Plut. wept ptAomXAovTias 
5. 525 A 0 LookA‘js épwrnlels el SUvarar 
yuvaikt wAnordferv, Hide, dvOpwre, 
elmev kT. Insuch matters Greek realism 
called a spade a spade. In spite of the 
anecdote here told, few writers have 
painted sadder pictures of old age than 
Sophocles: see for example O. C. 1235— 
1238 and /y. 684. More in keeping 
with the present passage is Fr. 688 ovk 
éore yihpas Tav copay, év ols 6 vots | bela 
Evert nuépa TEOpaypéevos. 

17 amépvyov—atropvyeév. The repe- 
tition adds a certain impressiveness to the 
sentence. Herwerden is in error when he 
ejects dropuywyr, which seems to have been 
read also by Plutarch (referred to in last 
note). 

21 KaTarelvovoa: is intransitive. If 
the meaning were (as Ast holds) transitive 
—man being conceived as the puppet of 
the desires cf. Zaws 644 E—we should 
expect émi- or guv- rather than xara- 
telvovoar: see Phaed. 94C and 98 D. 


mavtataciv KTA. The impressive 
iteration is in keeping with the age and 
earnestness of the speaker: cf. 331 A, B 

22 éott. Stallbaum and others eject 
this word, but it is not easy to see why 
a scribe should have inserted it, particu- 
larly in such an idiomatic position. The 
asyndeton before deorordy is regular in 
explanatory clauses. I read éor: (with A) 
in preference to éo7c: the meaning ‘is pos- 
sible’ does not suit, and would require 
amah\ayjvar rather than dmrnA\dxAat. 
Translate ‘it is the deliverance once and 
for all from tyrants full many and furious.’ 
The grammatical subject, as in English, 
remains vague; it is involved in émredap 
—xahacwow. For the use of éore cf. 
Luthyphr. 2D galveral pmor—dpyerbar 
6pO&s* dp0Gs ydp éort T&v véwy mpdbrepov 
érimednOjva. The sentence-accent falls 
on mo\AGy and pawouévwy and not on 
éo7t. The view of old age presented 
here recalls the pedérn Oavdrov of the 
Phaedo. 

329D 25 eiKodo. Like Sophocles 
himself: 6 & evkoNos péev évOdd’, evxodos 
& éxe? (Ar. Frags 82). 


330A] TIOAITEIAC A 7 


IV. Kat éyo ayacOeis avtod eirovtos Ttatta, BovNomevos Ere 

s f. ‘| \ 

E \éyery avtov éxivovy kai eimov' “O Kédanre,! oiwai cov tovs 

nr ’ ? a ee 
ToAXovs, Stav TadTa REyNs, OVK atrodéyedOat, GAN AyElaAai 30 

a \ \ \ 

ce padiws TO yipas pépery od Sia Tov TpdTov, dAXa ba TO TOAAHY 

> / an @ = na \ / \ 50 / 
ovatay KexTHoat* Tois yap Trovaiots TOAAA Trapapvoia phacw 
a / 

"AAnOH, Edy, Aéyers* ov yap amrodéxovTat. Kal éyouot 

/ > / v4 7 2 \ \ [ol / 
pév TL, OV pevTOL ye Goov olovyTal, aAAXAa TO TOV MEpicToKNEoUS 


> 
elval. 


Gg a el t , , 4 ’ ’ \4 \ 
330 ed ever, ds TH Lepidiw Aowdopoupévw Kal A€yovts, OTL ov bv adlrov 
2 \ \ \ , > a b) / oe Sfans) EON aN 
ara Sia Tv TorAW EvdSoKipmol, aTeKpivato, bTL OVT av avTOS 

/ x 2 \ ee 4 |) | tal > a A a 
Lepipios @v dvoswacrtds éyéveTo ovT éexeivos "AOnvaios. Kal Tots 


\ c , a \ \ an , 5S ¢€ Sw 
5) pu) TAovatois, YadeTas SE TO yijpas Pépovoy, ev EXEL 0 avTOS 


/ ig wo oN Bi. \ / ¢€ / ial \ / 
Noyos, OTL OUT av oO ErrLeLKNS TavU TL Padims Ynpas META TrEVIAS 5 


Sf. Sipe of \ ? \ 
évéyxot, ov0 oO pn 


29. 


/ ” / > XN e A 
ETLELKNS TWAOUTHNTAS EVKOAOS TOT AVY EAUT@ 


cov Alll: ce corr. A® 





329 D—S831B Socrates further ques- 
tions Cephalus. ‘ Most men will say that 
zt is your riches which make you happy in 
old age. C. ‘ Character has more to do 
with happiness than wealth. S. ‘ What 
as the chief advantage of money ?? C. ‘It 
enables the good man to pay his debts to 
gods and men before he passes into the 
other world.’ 

29 éklyouv. xuvety ‘rouse’ is technical 
in the Socratic dialect for the stimulating 
of the intellect by interrogation: cf. (with 
Stallbaum) Zys. 223 A, Xen. Alem. IV 2. 
2. Seealso Ar. Clouds 745. 

329 E 34 ov pévtor ye. The collo- 
cation pévroe ye, which rarely occurs in 
good Greek, is condemned by Porson (on 
Eur. Jed. 675) and others. In Plato it 
is found only here and in Craz. 424 C, 
[ Stsyph.] 388 A. Here some inferior Mss 
omit ye. It would be easy (with Hoefer 
de particulis Plat. p. 38, Cobet, and 
Blaydes) to write od puévro. Scov ye, but 
**notanda talia potius quam mutanda.” 
The idiom, though exceptional, is (in my 
judgment) sufficiently supported (see the 
instances cited by Blaydes on Ar. Thesm. 
709). It should also perhaps be remem- 
bered that the speaker, Cephalus, was not 
anative Athenian. Cf. 331 BE 2x. 

TO TOU OepiotoKdéovs. The story as 
told by Herodotus vil 125 is probably 
more true, if less pointed: ws 6€ éx rs 
Aaxedaluwovos aixero (sc. OepiarokAfs) és 
Tas “AOnvas, évOaira Tiwddnuos "Adid- 
vatos—p0bvy Karapapyéwv évelkee Tov 


OemoroxrAda—ws Oia Tas "AOnvas exo TH 
yépea Ta Tapa Aaxedatpovlwy, add’ ob bv’ 
éwurdév. 6 O6é—elire* ow exer Tor’ oT’ dv 
éyw éav BedBivirys (Belbina was a small is- 
landabout 2 milessouth of Sunium) éreunOqv 
ow mpos Sraprinréwy, or’ av od wvOpwire 
éav ’A@nvatos. The changes are not due 
to Plato: for 7@ in r@ Lepuplw—for which 
Heindorf on Charm. 155 D wrongly sug- 
gests Tw, like Cicero’s Seriphio cuidam 
(Cato Mai. 8)—shews that Plato’s form of 
the story was also familiar. The Platonic 
version, in which Belbina has become 
Seriphus, and Themistocles’ detractor a 
Seriphian, afterwards held the field. 

330A 3 Kkaltots 81. «al is ‘also’ 
and 67 illative. 

6 evKodkos—éavt®. The dative is used 
as with eduerjs: cf. Ar. Frogs 359 ud’ 
etKoNds éort roNlrais (v.1. rodirys). To suit 
the application precisely to the story we 
should require (1) neither would the ézvec- 
xys easily endure old age with poverty, (2) 
nor the wm érveckyjs easily endure old age 
with riches. For (2) Plato substitutes ‘nor 
would the bad man ever attain to peace 
with himself by becoming rich’; thereby , 
conveying the further idea that the bad 
man is not eWkoNos éav7@ under any cir- 
cumstances or at any time. Richards’ 
suggestion év atr@ (i.e. npg) for éaur@ is 
neat, but loses sight of this additional 
point. The allusion to old age in the 
second clause, so far as it is necessary to 
allude to it, is contained in more. 


Io 
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Ve / / 
yévouto. Ildrepov 8é, hv & eyo, & Kédanre, dv xéxtnoat TA TELM 
A DY ? / if ro ae} id | ” 3 a 4 
mapthaBes i) émextnow; Lot’ éwextnodumy, | epn, @ 2@Kpates ; 
/ \ lal a 
pécos TUS Yyeyova XpnuatioTHs Tov Te Tao Kal TOD TaTpos. 
¢€ \ \ e , “” 
6 pev yap TaTTOS TE Kal OM@VUBOS EpMol ayedov Te bony eyo viv 
ovciay KéxTnwat TaparaBov ToddaKls TooavTHY eTroincer, Avoa- 
/ b a la) 
vias 88 6 matnp ere eXdTTw avTiY EToinoe THS VoY ovaNS: éry@ O€ 
? a aN \ / / Uy > \ lal J 
ayaa, av py EXaTTWO KaTaditrw TOUTOLTW, GANA BpaxeEt YE THE 


Trelw@ 7) TapéNaov. 


8. ot’ II?: wot AIDE. 


TrovTov =: TOUTOV TOL g, 


Tis 


14. 


Od yA ? / 3 > > id e 
é tow &vexa Hpopnv, nv 8 eyo, OTL pot 


od row unus Flor. B; ovroc A: otros (séc) 





330 A,B 8 ot’ érextyodpny KTA.: 
‘do you want to know what I acquired, 
Socrates?’ ota is simply ‘what’ as in 
Men. 87 & oKxepwueda 6 Kab? Exacrov 
dvahapBdvovtes, wotd éoTw a Huds wpeNe?. 
byled paper Kab ioxds kal xdddos Kal 
mNodTos 57° TadTa Néyouev Kal Ta ToOLadTa 
péwa, and in the usual 7a rola TavTa; 
There is no derision implied, as in oios 
Kriourmos (Zuthyd. 291 A) and the like: 
had Cephalus desired to pour scorn on the 
suggestion, he would have said w0ev é7- 
extnoduny ; (cf. Crat. 398 E): andit would 
be absurd to deride a charge to which you 
at once plead guilty (yéyova xpnuarioris 
krh.). If Socrates’ question had been not 
morepov—Ta Trelw mapédaBes 7 ETEKTIHTW, 
but mota émrexrijow, Cephalus would have 
said émota émrextnoduny: but this idiom is 
inadmissible, except where the same in- 
terrogative occurs in its direct form in the 
original question. In view of the answer 
(uécos tus TX.) which Cephalus gives, 
aaa for rota would be too precise. Of 
the various emendations which have been 
suggested, the only plausible one (in point 
of sense) is Richards’ rérepov for mot’ or 
mot: this would assimilate the original 
and the repeated question, but is less well 
adapted to Cephalus’ reply. Cephalus in 
point of fact uses an old man’s privilege 
and accommodates his interrogator’s 


question to his own reply. See also V 


405 E 2. 

3308 11 Avoavias 8é. Groen van 
Prinsterer’s suggestion (Paton. Prosopogr. 
p. 111) Avolas for Avoavlas is at first sight 
plausible, since it is in harmony with the 
well-known Greek custom of calling grand- 
sons after their grandfathers: but the 
fashion was by no means invariable: see 


Bliimner, Gr. Przvatalterth. p. 284. [Plut.] 
vit. Lys. 835 C also calls Cephalus son of 
Lysanias. 

13. tovTo.wwv. Bekker and others read 
rourougt, but there is no reason for desert- 
ing the Mss. The archaic dative in -o.ce 
is tolerably often used by Plato. In the 
Republic alone it recurs in 345 E, 388 D, 
389 B, 468 D (Homer), 560 E, 564 C, 607 B 
(-aict) (poetic): see also Schneider on III 
389 B, and for the usage of inscriptions 
Meisterhans? p. 126. In this particular 
passage the archaic ending suits the age 
of the speaker; but it should be remem- 
bered that Plato’s style (at least in his 
more mature dialogues) is not a mere 
reproduction of the vernacular Attic, but 
also in no small measure a literary language 
or ‘Kunstsprache,’ in which Tonisms and 
poetic and archaic forms are occasionally 
employed: see especially Hirzel Der 
Dialog t pp. 246—250 nn. Hirzel (76. p. 
34 2. 1) gives reasons for holding that a 
sort of kowh) diddextos, resembling the 
dialect of Herodotus, was actually spoken 
in certain cultivated circles at Athens in 
the Periclean age, e.g. by Anaxagoras 
and his group, by the Ionian sophists and 
their followers etc., and some of Plato’s 
Ionisms may be inherited from this source. 
Cf. VII 533 Bm. 

14 ov To. &vexa—6rt. The reading 
rovrov for ov, though supported by Sto- 
baeus (Flor. 94. 22), is a correction made 
by some one unacquainted with the idiom, 
which is common enough in conversa- 
tional style: cf. infra 491 B 4 wey wavTwy 
Oavpacrérarov axodoa, dre xTX. and Ar, 
Frogs 108. Hartman’s rod roe (interro- 
gative) is ingenious, but unnecessary. 


B 
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C fokas ov oddpa ayaradv ta! ypypata. TovTo S€ ToLodcW ws 15 

TO TwoAw of av pn avtol KTHT@YTaL* of SE KTHOApMEVOL SuTrAH 1 

of dAXo aordfovta, avTa. WoTep yap ol ToUNTal Ta avT@V 
Tompata Kal of matépes Tos Taidas. ayara@ow, TavTn TE 47 
kal of ypnwatioapevor Tepl TA Ypnuata omovdalovaw ws Epyov 
éavtav, Kal Kata THY ypelav, Hep of GAOL. YadeTrol ody Kal 
EvyyevécOas eiciv, oddév eOédNovTes Errawvely aX 1) TOV TAoOvTOD. 
"ArnOH, Edn, Eyes. 

D Vz. Ilavu pév obdv,! Hv & eyo. 
péytorov oles ayaov atroNeAavKévat Tod TOAARY ovoiay KEKTHGOaL; 


/ 
ada pou Ett ToaOvde EiTré* Th 
/ io \ 
"O, 3 & bs, tows ovK dv ToAXdOVS TeEicaips NEyor. Ev yap oA, 
5 la) / 

épn, © Lwxpates, Stu, erevddy Tis eyyds 7 TOD oleaPat TeXEUTHCELY, 
\ \ e yy ’ ] , 

elaépyetar avT@ Séos Kal ppovtis epi wv ewrpoobev ovK eioner. 
lal a 7 ¢ \ > / 

of Te yap Aeyopevor p0O0e Trepi Tov év “Acdov, ws Tov évOdde 

> / lal b] lal 86 PA tA tf / &n 

adixnoavta Set éxel dcdovar Sixnv, KaTayeN@pmevot TEWS, TOTE 07) 


a \ \ . a) bh Ni SN V4 
otpépovow | avtod Thy ~uyny pay adnOeis Gow Kal avTOS TOL 


20. 





330c 16 Shy qf of dAXo. The 
meaning is simply ‘twice as much as the 
others’: cf. e.g. Laws 868 A durdq 7d 
BAaBos éxrecdtw and 928 B fnmovrw— 
Oimdn. The # is like # after dimddotos, 
mo\Nat)\dovos etc. If durd7y meant simply 
‘on two grounds,’ it could not be followed 
by #, and we should have to regard 7 of 
&\Aou as an interpolation. Cephalus ex- 
presses himself somewhat loosely, as if 
loving a thing on two grounds, or in two 
ways, were equivalent to loving it twice 
as much. 7tavry below is defined by the 
@omep clause, and is preferred to warep, 
partly in order to correspond to durA7 but 
still more to suit xara THv xpelav. The 
present passage is through Aristotle (Z7¢/. 
Nic. iV 2. 1120 14, cf. ib. Ix 7. 1168 
I—3) the source of the proverb about 
‘parents and poets.’ 

21 €vyyevéo8ar: ‘to meet’ in social in- 
tercourse, as in Ag. 41 A. EvyylyvecOa 
(suggested by Richards) would express 
habitual intercourse, which is not what 
Plato means to say. With the sentiment 
cf. Symp, 173 C brav pév Twas mepl dido- 
coplas \dyous 7 a’rds mowBuar 7 dA\wv 
dkovw—treppuas ws xalpw* bray 6é dddous 
Twds, a\d\ws Te Kal TOUS UweTeépous Tos 
Tv mrovalwv cal xpnuarioTiK dy, 


jep IL: rep A. 





attés Te adxOouar buds Te Tovs éralpous 
éXe@, Bre olege Tl mrovety ovdev ToLovrTes. 

830 D 26 émevSdv—redevtioew : 
‘when a man faces the thought that he 
must die,’ not (with Jowett) ‘when a man 
thinks himself to be near death,’ which 
would be éveddv tis éyyvs elvat olnrac TOU 
TeevT joa, as Herwerden proposes to read 
(cf. Laws 922 C bray Hon wélrev Hydueba 
Tedevrav). ‘*Senum, non iuvenum 76 
oles Oar TeXeuTHoew est” (Hartman): the 
weakness of old age convinces us at last 
that we too must die. Cf. Simon. 85. 
7—I10 Ovyntdv 5’ Sppa tis avOos éxy ToNv- 
npatov 74Bns | Kopov éxwv Ousdv, mod’ 
arédeora vot’ | ore yap édmld’ Exec 
ynpacéuev ore Oavetabat, | odd’ bys 
Grav 7, ppovTld’ exer kaudrov. 

29 aduKyoavra—sdiddvar Slkynv. Plato 
is fond of this verbal play: cf. Authyph. 
8 Band 8ET@ ye ddikobvTe Soréoy Sikny. 
He who does not render justice in deeds 
must render justice in punishment : for the 
tale of justice must be made up. Note 
that we have here in aéixia and 6élxn the 
first casual allusion to the subject of the 
Republic. 

330 © 30 avros KTA. av’rés=Zzpse 
s. ultro as opposed to of Aeyduevor mA. 
The verb is to be supplied by a kind of 
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eek a a / > / K Noe ef. yA ? Wd a a 
vTo THS TOD ynpws acbevelas 7) Kal WoTep HON eyyUTEepw wv TOV 
> Lal nr / A t | if ig é 8 lo) \ a \ 
éxel wadrov TL KaOopa a’ta. wroias O obv Kal SeiwaTtos perTos 
ylyvera Kal avaroyilerar dn Kal oKorTret, ef Tia TL NOLKNKED. 
c \ 5 e , € an > fol / \ 3 , \ > 
0 Mev ovv evpioxwv éavTod év TH Bim TOA adiKnpaTa Kal EK 
Tov Umvev, BoTrep of aides, Pama éyepopevos Seyaiver Kal CH 
\ a 3. / & s x e (old / e an 
peta Kaxns édrridos: Te | SE pndev EavTe Adixov Evverdote deta 
> x zt / \ > i fe € i‘ / 
emis del mdapecte Kal aya0y, ynpotpodos, ws Kal Livdapos 
Neyer. yaprevTws yap To, @ LwHKpates, ToT exelvos eimev, OTL 
aA BY / \ e / \ Vd f as e / 
ds av Oixaiws Kal ooiws Tov Biov Svayayn, yAUKELa Of Kapdiav 
aTadANoLTa ynpoTpOhos cvuvaopet éATis, ad partoTta OvaTav 
Ve , a 5 5 / a 
TokVaTpophov yvopmav KvPEepva. ed ody Aéyer GavpacTads 
lal / a 
as opddpa. mpos 8) Todt’ eywye TiOnus Thy TOV XpNUadToV 
fol / >? / * ” | nf > 5 7 ’ x my 85 Lal 
KThowW TAELaTOU akiav eivat, ov TL! TraVTi avdpi, GAA TO eTrLELKEL. 
\ \ Ne oy) ' 2 a N , > 5 
TO yap pnde akovta twa eEatratnoar  wevoacbar, und av 
> , XN a , \ Xx J , v2 ” 3 a 
ddetrovta i) Ped Ovoias Twas 7) avOpoT@ xXpHuata éreta éxeioe 
, , a A ~ 
amvévat SedvoTa, wéya pépos eis TOUTO 7) TOY YpnuaToY KTHaLW 
cupBarrg«cqTa. eyes S€ Kal ddraS XpEias Todas GANA ye Ev 
> ’ [ <tiesa > > / ” / XN >’ rn o! \ fa) 
av0 évos ovK édhaxyiotov éywye Oeinv ay eis TodTO avdpi vodv 


33° 


nolkynxev AZ: ydlknoev Ig et corr. A. 





zeugma from padév Te Kadopd adra (i.e. 
7a éke?); or rather the predicate is accom- 
modated to the second alternative. Cf. 
344 B infra and VIII 553c. To regard 
the bodily weakness of old age as in itself 
the cause of clearer vision of the world 
beyond may be in harmony with the 
doctrine of the Phaedo, but Cephalus is 


not represented as a Platonist. Tucker 
needlessly doubts the text. 
34 kal & Tov Urvev KTrA. kal is 


‘both,’ not ‘and,’ and balances kal {7: 
‘many a time, like children, awakes out 
of sleep in terror and lives in the expecta- 
tion of ill.” For wozep of matdes compare 
Phaed. 77 D, E, and for the general senti- 
ment Arist. th. Mic. I 13. 1102> 8—11 
dpyla yap éorw 6 Umvos ris Wuxijs 7 Aéve- 
Tat orovdala Kal pavdn, wAHY el 1H KaTa 
puxpov Suxvodvral twes TOY KiwWHcewv, Kal 
ravTn Bedtiw ylverar Ta PayTdomata TOY 
émeckav 7 TOV TUXbYTWY. 

331A 1 deia—ynpotpddos. Hdcta 
is suggested by Pindar’s yAuxela, and Kal 
aya0%, as presently appears, is not part of 
the quotation, but goes with éAmls and is 





added by Plato in contrast to wera kakfjs 
éXmldos. 

Ynpotpsdos xrh.: ‘to nurse him in old 
age, as Pindar also says.’ -ynporpddos is 
best taken by itself and not with aya6%. 

5 adrdAdowwa KTA. drd\dw is used of 
rearing children, and helps out the idea 
of ynporpédos: dis maides of yépovres. It 
is not clear how the fragment is to be 
arranged, nor to what class of Pindar’s 
poems it belongs. See Bergk Poet. Lyr. 
Gr.* 1 p. 452. 

6  otv—ogdSpa. The emphasis is 
quite in keeping with Cephalus’ age and 
character; and Hartman is certainly wrong 
in condemning the clause: cf. 329 c, 


331 B. 
331 B 10 édefMovra—Oe@ Bbvolas 
twas. Phaed. 118A elev, & 57 Tedev- 


taiov épOéyéaro, & Kpirwr, épn, TG ’Ac- 
KAntup dpelhomev arexTpudva’ GANA azd- 
dote kal wu) dueAnonre. Wealth is in 
Cephalus’ view the indispensable yopnyla 
aperijs. 

12 G@AAGd ye &y avd’ Evds. add ye 
is extremely rare in Attic prose: in the 
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ExovTt,  Lwxpates, TAodTov xpnoyworaror eivat. Taykddws, iv 

CS éyd, Aéyers, 6 Kédare. | todto § avzo, THv Sixavoodvynv, TOTEpa 
Ti adjbevav ado dyjcopev elvar aTAGS OUTS Kal TO ATrodiOoVAL, 
dv tis Tt Tapa Tov AdBy, }) Kal avta tadTa éotw evioTe pev 
Sixaiws, éviore 8€ ddixws Toveiv; olov Toudvde NEyw* Tas av TOU 
elzrot, ef Tus AXaBor mapa dirov avdpds cwdPpovodvTos Orda, Eb 
pavels amractot, OTe ovTE Ypt) TA ToOLadTA amrodibdvat, OUTE SiKaLos 20 
dp eln 6 azrobidods oS ad mpos Tov oUTws éyovTa TdyTa éVéEdwv 

D TarOH Aéverv. | ’OpOds, en, Evers. 
Sixavocbvns, adnOh te Aéyev Kal a av AABN TEs atrodidovar. 


Ov ” & 4 ? A 
UK Apa OVTOS OpPOS €oTl 


Tlavu pév odv, én, © YoHxpates, bToAaBa@v o TloAéwapyos, elrep 
yé Te YpH Liywvidn eiPecOar. 
Tapadiowpe buiv Tov Aoyov: Set yap we On TOV lepOv erripednOjvat. 


Kai pévtor, épn 0 Kédandos, kai 25 








Platonic corpus it occurs—according to 
the best manuscript authority—here and 
in Rep. VIII 543C, Phaed. 86 E, Hipp. 
Maior 287 8, Phaedr. 262 A (adda 
ye 674), Phaed. 116D (id.). In some of 
these passages dA’ dye has been con- 
jectured— wrongly, as I think (with 
Schneider), at all events in the passage 
from the Republic:—but add’ aye can- 
not be read in the Phaedrus and Hippias 
Maior. There is no a@ griori objection 
to the collocation, which is also implied 
in d\\a yap (7’ &pa); and in later Greek 
ad\d ye aroused no objection. The 
meaning is ‘but still,’ originally ‘yes, but’: 
as Schneider says, ‘‘ye in his dictionibus 
concedit aliquatenus praecedentia, sed 
magis urget sequentia.” There is per- 
haps also a dramatic motive for putting 
d\da ye into the mouth of Cephalus: see 
on ov pévroe ye in 329 E. Against the 
reading of Stobaeus (/lor. 94. 22) adda 
&y ye av@’ évés, we may urge the further 
objection that the idiomatic phrase év av6’ 
évés (‘setting one thing against another,’ 
as Jowett correctly translates it) seems to 
depend for its peculiar force (like udvos 
p6vw and the like) on the juxtaposition of 
its two parts: cf. Phzl. 63 B (é& av@” évés) 
and Laws 705 B (av0’ évds €v). The pas- 
sage quoted by Stallbaum from Euripides 
Orest. 651 év pev 768° jutv avd évds dodval 
ce xpn is quite different and does not 
mean ‘hoc praecipue,’ but ‘one thing 27 
return for one thing,’ as is clear from 
lines 646 f. 

13 ovk €AdXLeTov is not adverbial (as 


’ 





Hartman and others suppose), but be- 
longs to rotro: ‘setting one thing against 
another, I should regard this as not 
the least important object for which 
wealth is most useful to a man of sense.’ 
The emphasis is characteristic: cf. 329 C, 
331 A. 

831 c, D The question ‘What is 
Fustice?? is for the first time raised. Is 
it simply to speak the truth and pay what 
you owe? Polemarchus succeeds to Ce- 
phalus’ part in the conversation. 

S31lc 16 trv adArjPaav Ktr. This 
theory of justice or righteousness is de- 
duced from the words of Cephalus: 76 
yap unde axovrd twa eLamrarioa 7 pev- 
gac#a. being generalised into dAnéear 
(truthfulness, cf. rad7nd9 éyew below), 
and pnd at dpetdovra 7 Oew Ovalas Twas 
7 avOpwrm xphuara into dmodddvar av tls 
Tt Tapa Tov AdBy. Cf. (with Wohlrab) 
Mimn. Fr. 8 ddAndeln 6 mapéotw | col 
kal éuol, mavrwy xpnua Sexacdrarov. 


It is simply Truth and Honesty, the two | 


chief ingredients in the popular concep- 
tion of morality. 

dtA@s ottws: ‘quite without qualifi- 
cation.’ For this idiomatic otrws cf. 
padiws otrw II 377 Bz. 

18 otov TovdvdSe Aéyw. Similar points 
of casuistry are raised in Socrates’ con- 
versation with Euthydemus ap. Xen. 
Mem. 1 2. 12 ff. 

21 ov8’ at«rd. I have removed the 
comma before ov6é, because the 6 in 6 
amod.dovs covers both participles, the 
person in both cases being the same. 
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Ovxodv, &bn, eyo 6 Torguapyos Tay ye cdv KXpovdpos; Tlavu ye, 
7 © Os yeddoas* Kai awa Her mpos Ta lepa. 





S331D 27 ey. There is not sufficient 
reason for changing the best supported 
reading pn, éyw to pny ey. Polemar- 
chus is throughout the introduction re- 
presented as a vivacious person: e.g. in 
Opds obv nuds—doo éopuév (327), and in 
the lively emphasis with which he breaks 
in just above: mdvu ev ofy—elmep yé Te 
XpH Vmwvidy melOecOa. True to his 
name, he is first to mingle in the fray. 
It is this ¢cAodoyla on the part of his son 
which draws a smile from Cephalus: 
over-much poOvula always struck the 
Greeks as laughable: cf. e.g. Eur. Joz 
1172 ff. The words in which Socrates 
addresses Polemarchus od 6 Tod Adyou 
k\npovduos are also somewhat more ap- 
propriate if the title was self-chosen. 
Cephalus leaves the argument to be car- 
ried on by the assembled company (for 
dpty does not 
Socrates alone) : whereupon Polemarchus, 
seizing hold on the word rapadiéwye in 
its sense of ‘transmit,’ ‘bequeath,’ play- 
fully claims the right to inherit his Adyos 
_as Cephalus’ eldest son and heir. It 
may be added that épy éyw was much 
more likely to be changed to épnv éyw 
than vzce versa. With the Greek com- 
pare Phaed. 89 C adda kal éud, epn, Tdv 
*IoNewy mapakadet. 

28 dpa yeu mpos ta tepd. Soph. 77. 206 
ipa tpeovTws cmfe Thy edonulay. The 
editors quote Cicero Zpp. ad Alt. 1v 16. 
3 ‘‘credo Platonem vix putasse satis con- 
sonum fore, si hominem id aetatis in tam 
longo sermone diutius retinuisset.”’ Cf. 
the words of Theodorus in 7heaet. 162 B 
ola mas eloew éue wev edy OedcOa Kal 
Hy EXxew mpds TO yusvaovov, oKAnpoy HOH 
évrTa, TH dé 6h vewrépw Te Kal vyporépw 
évte mpooradalev., It is worthy of note 
that the entrance and exit of Cephalus 
are alike associated with the services: 
of religion: see 328c and Jntrod. § 2. 

331 E—3832 B The second half of 
the definition of Fustice which Socrates 
deduced from Cephalus? remarks is now 
taken up and discussed in the form in 
which it was expressed by Simonides— 
‘rendering to cach man his due.’ In the 
present section Socrates confines himself to 
eliciting the meaning of ‘due.’ As be- 
tween friends, it is something good; as 
between enenites, something evil; in gene- 


mean Polemarchus and ~ 


ral terms it is that which is suitable or 
appropriate. Simonides in fact meant 
that Fustice consists in doing good to 
Sriends and ill to foes. 

S31E ff. By dixqsociyy, it should be 
noted, is here meant man’s whole duty to 
his fellows, as dovérns is right conduct in 
relation to the gods. In this wide sense 
the word was commonly understood by 
the Greeks (cf. Theog. 147 év 6é dixaso- 
otvy oUAANBSnY Tao’ dperH évt); and even 
in the scientific study of ethics, the word 
still retained the same wider connotation, 
side by side with its more specific mean- 
ings (Arist. Z¢h. Nic. V 3. 1129” 11 f.). 
The view that Justice consists in doing 

ood to friends and harm to enemies, is _ 
a_faithful reflection of prevalent Greek 
morality (Luthardt Die Antike Ethik~ 
p- 19). It is put into the mouth of Si- 
monides as a representative of the poets, 
on whose writings the young were brought 
up: ct. vot. 316 D, 325 E, 336 = fe 
‘As typical illustrations we may cite: Hes. 
OD. 707 ff.; Solon 13. 5; Theog. 337 f.; 
Archilochus 7.65; Pindar Pyth. 2. 83— 
85; Aesch. P.V. toq41 f.; Soph. Ant. 
643 f.; Eurip. Med. 807 —810; Meno in 
Plat. Aen. 71 E ab'ry éorly avdpds aperi, 
ixavoy elvar Ta THS Toews mpdtTew, Kal 
mparrovTa Tous ev Pious ed trovety, Tovs 
& éxOpovs kaxas: cf. also Crzto 49 B, Xen. 
Cyr. 1 6. 31 ff. and Aero 11 2. Socrates 
himself in Jem. 11 3. 14 represents 
Same principle as generally accepted in 
Greece: kal piv mAelorou ye Soxet avnp 
émalvou déos elvar, ds av POdvy Tods mev 
modeulous Kak@s mov, rods dé gidous 
evepyera@v: cf. also ibid. 11 6. 35. These 
references, which might easily be multi- 
plied, shew that Plato is not, as Teich- 
miiller supposes (Zzt. Avhd. I p. 227.), 
specifically refuting Xenophon, but rather 
criticising an all but universal view. See 
Nagelsbach Machhom. Theol. pp. 246 ff. 
It is seldom that a voice is raised in 
protest, as by Pittacus (according to 
D. L. 1 4. 78) in the memorable words 
plrov uh Aéyew kaxGs, adda nde éxOpév. 
Fig'e was the first Greek who systemati- 
cally protested against the doctrine, and 
supported his protest with arguments 
drawn from a loftier view of man’s nature 
and work. 
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¥ a 2p \ 
Aéye 5%, ! eirov éy@, od 6 TOD ROYoU KANpOVOMOS, TL pis 


Tov Yipwvidnv A€éyovta dpOas Aéyew Tepl Sixavocvyns; “Ore, 7 & 


[v4 \ be | , € U ’ / / / ’ lal / 
Os, TO TA OhELNopmeva ExaoT@ aTrodidovat SikaLoy éEaTL* TOUTO héywu 


doxel Ewouye KaNas Aéyerv. 


"AANA pévtou, HY SO eyo, Yepovidn ye 


Seo > cal \ \ \ lal ’ i nr fa Cyd / 
ov padioy amuotety' coos yap Kal Oetos avijp: TovTO pévTOL O TL 


/ \ pa s Yd ” - b] \ eee a 

mote Néyel, ov pwév, © Ilodguapye, tows yryvacxers, yw 5€ ayvoe. 
lal a Yi U / 

dfrov yap STL ov TovTO Névyel, STEM ApTL EhEeyomEr, TO TLVOS 


Tapaxatabemévou TL OTMOUY [1 TwHPdVWS aTraLTOUVTL aTrodLOOVaL’ 


’ ? t U A - 53 fa) a I 
KalToL ye opelAOmevoyv Tov é€oTLV TOdTO, 5 TapaKaTéeOeTO: 





S31E 29 6 Tov Adyou KAnpovdpos. 
See on raides éxelvou rod dvdpds 11 3608 A. 

31 TACHeASpeva—éort. Probablysome 
current saying attributed to Simonides: 
there is nothing like it in his fragments. 
The words do not profess to be a defi- 
nition of justice: if they did, 7é would 
appear before dlxaov. It is not likely 
that Simonides himself explained this 
particular saying as Polemarchus does, 
although he would not have disapproved 
of the explanation. In Xen. Hzer. If 2 
he is represented as saying that tyrants 
are lkavwraro—kakGoar pmev ex Opovs, 
évijcat dé pidovs. The words of Socrates 
od pév, w& Tlodduapxe, tows yryvdoxes, 
éy® dé dyvow tend to fix the responsi- 
bility of the explanation on Polemarchus 
alone. Probably Simonides (if the saying 
is his) meant no more than that we should 
‘render unto Caesar the things which are 
Caesar’s.’ Plato virtually confesses in 
332 B that his interpretation is forced. 

32 épovye: said with confidence, as 
Ziuwvldy ye with emphasis and some 
mockery: with you one might disagree, 
but not with Simonides. : 

33. gopdos—Petos. Cf. Prot. 315 E. 
copés and @etos were fashionable words 
of praise: in the mouth of Socrates 
they are generally ironical. Plato’s own 
connotation of the word @e?os is given 
in Men. 99 C ovxoiv, ® Mévwr, déov 
tovTous Oelous kadelv Tovs dvdpas, olrwes 
voov wn éxovres ToAAG Kal peydda KaTop- 
Botow wv mparrovar kal Aéyouow; ’Opbas 
dv xadotpev Oelous Te, ods viv 67H ehéryouey 
XenTUwdovds kal pdvrets kal Tovs ToUnTLKOvs 
amavras* kal Tovs TohiTLKOUs ovX HKLOTA 
TouTew paiwev av Oelous Te eivar kal évOov- 
o.dfew, émlarvous ovtas Kal katexopévous 
€k Tov Oeou, bray KaTopOwor hé-yovTes TOANG 
kal peydda mpdyuara, pndev elddres wv 


» yap; 





Aéyowot. \ 

avyp. I formerly read avxjp, but avip 
(in the predicate) is satisfactory enough : 
cf. Men. 99 D Oetos avjp, paciv, ovTos. 

36 TapaKkarabenévou KTA. Xen. Cyr. 
1 6. 31 ff. xal ére mpoBas (sc. éml Trav 
NuETEpwv Tpoyovav yevouevos Tore avijp 
Oiddoxados Tav maldwv) Taita édldacKer 
ws kai rods dldous Slkaicy eln éEaTraray, 
éml ye dya0@, kal kérrew Ta TOY Plrwr, 
érl ye ayad@: Mem. Iv 2. 17 ff. 

otwody is to be taken with mapaxara- 
Geuévov and not with dmarourte. 

37 Kalrou ye oetAdpevov. There is the 
same dispute about kairo. ye as about 
pévro. ye and adda ye (see on 3295, 
331 B). kKalroe ye has the best MS au- 
thority in its favour here and in Iv 440D: 
elsewhere in Plato it is not well-attested 
except in the vo@evduevor, where it occurs 
Min. 318 £, Axtoch. 3648, 368E. xalroe 
ye is also found occasionally in Aristo- 
phanes, Xenophon, Aristotle, and the 
orators: see Blaydes on Ar. Ach. 611, 
and the Lex. Arist. Many distinguished 
critics would emend the idiom everywhere; 
but the instances are far too numerous for 
such a drastic policy. The difference be- 
tween xalrot devrduevdv ye mov (which 
Hoefer de part. Plat. p. 38 would read) 
and xalrot ye égechduevov would seem to 
be that in the former more stress is 
thrown on the word édeidpuevor, in the 
latter on to. xatrou ye is ‘and surely’ 
rather than ‘quamquam’ (as Kugler holds 
de part. To etusgue comp. ap. Pl. usu 
p- 20), cf. IV 440D 2. The periphrasis 
éperdduevov—eore is used of course to 
correspond to Ta dpecAdueva in E above: 
such periphrases (the principle of which 
is explained in Luthyph. 9 E ff.) are ex- 
tremely common in Plato. See W. J. 
Alexander in 4. F Pd. Iv pp. 299 ff. 
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332A 2 drodotéoyv—arrattot: ‘well, 
but we were not on any account to make 
restoration at the time when the claimant 
is’—according to the Greek idiom ‘was’ 

—‘mad.’ Socrates, as in 6mep dpre éhé- 
youev, is appealing to the admissions 
made by the rarip rov ddyou (in 331 C), 
as he is justified in doing when address- 
ing his heir. 6mére is not—as rére shews 
—the particle of ‘indefinite frequency,’ 
but stands for é7re of the direct: the 
whole clause rére 67ére Tis wi) cwppdyws 
dmatrot is thus in the oxatio obligua_ of 
self- quotation and exactly corresponds to 
el _paveis cua eT. in 331.c. Madvig’s 
dmaitec for amaro? is therefore unneces- 
sary. Goodwin J/7. p. 213 explains the 
optative otherwise, but not (I think) 
rightly. 

6 dyabev pév te Spay sc. adrov’s, for 
Tois piros depends on dpethew, to which 
tous pidous is the subject. 

pavOdve—ér.. 87. is ‘because,’ not 
‘that,’ as always (I believe) in Plato’s 
use of this phrase: cf. Authyph. 3B, 9B 
and infra 11] 402 E, VIII 568 E. For 
the sentiment cf. (with J. and C.) Xen. 
Mem. 1v 2.17 ff. 

332B 12 ddeirherar 8. Seecr. 2. In 
explanatory clauses of this kind 6é and 
not dé ye is the correct usage: cf. infra 
337D, 344A. I therefore follow Bekker 
in reading dé. 

13 TpoonKel. dperhduevov has thus 
been equated with ™ poo7Kov by means of 
the special cases TO Tols pias derhdmevov 
and 70 Tots éxOpots dpethouevov, 70 mpoo- 


Hm: 6€ ye Allg. 





fjixov is a more general term and is the 
regular word in classical Greek for ‘ proper 
conduct’ or ‘duty’ (as the Greeks con- 
ceived it), the Stoic ka0#xov being very 
rarely used in this sense by good authors. 
332 c—336 a The definition is 
further elucidated down to 333B: and 
thereafter Socrates begins to criticise it. 
In the first place, the definition is made 
more precise by representing justice as an 
art, whose business zt is to benefit friends 
and injure foes (332 C, D). The gues- 
tion is then raised—how does the art of 
justice do good to friends and harm to 
foes? By the analogy of other arts Pole- 
marchus ts induced to say that Justice 
benefits friends and harms enemies (1) by 
ghtine with them and against them im 
time of war, and (2) im connexion with 
partnerships concerned with money in time 
of peace (332 D—333 B). The explanation 
of Simonides’ saying ts now complete. 
Socrates first directs his attack against 
(2). J cases where money has to be used, 
at ts not justice, but some other art, that-is 
useful for the required purpose: tn other 
words Justice.is (in time of peace) useful 
only in dealing with useless or unused 
money and other unused objects: which is 
an unworthy view of the art (333 B— 
333 E). Lurther, the analogy of the other 
arts shews that the art of justice, if it is 
the art of keeping money safe, ts also the 
art of stealing money—always provided 
that it does so for the benefit of friends 
and the injury of foes (333 E—334 8B). Po- 
lemarchus, in bewilderment, retterates his 
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definition in the old form, and Socrates 
thereupon starts a fresh line of argument. 

By ‘ friends’ and ‘ foes’ Polemarchus 
means those who seem to us good and bad, 
not those who are so. But as bad men 
often seem to us good and good men bad, 

Justice will often consist in benefiting bad 
men, and harming good, t.é. in wronging 
those who do no wrong; or conversely, uf 
we refuse to accept this conclusion, and 
hold that it is just to benefit the just and 
hurt the unjust, it will often be just 
to hurt friends and benefit enemies, vis. 
when our friends are bad, and our enemies 
good (334 C—334 E). 

Polemarchus hereupon amends his ex- 
planation of ‘friend’ and ‘enemy’ into 
‘him who both seems and is good, and 
‘him who both seems and ts bad’: and the 
definition now becomes, ‘It ts just to bene- 
jit a friend if he is good, and injure an 
enemy if he is bad (335 A).’ 

To this amended definition Socrates 
now addresses himself. He first proves 
by the analogy of the other arts that to 
hurt a human being ts to make him worse 
in respect of human excellence, t.e. Justice, 
in other words to make him more unjust, 
and afterwards by means of similar ana- 
logical reasoning, that no one can be made 
more unjust by one who is just. Stmoni- 
des’ saying, tf Polemarchus has explained 
‘ut aright, was more worthy of a tyrant 
than of him (335 A—336 A). 

332 Bff. The seventh chapter is a 
good example of Plato’s extreme care in 
composition. A careful study will shew 
that the structural basis consists of two 
illustrations followed by an application: 
this occurs seven times before the con- 
clusion of the argument is reached. Simi- 
lar, but less elaborate, examples of sym- 
metrical structure are pointed out in my 
notes on Crito 49 B, Prot. 325 D. 

3328 14 yvlEato—TointiKas. Zheaet. 
194C 70 THs WuxAs Kéap, b py “Ounpos 
alvirrépuevos Thy TOD Knpov duoldrnTa. The 


present passage is no more serious than 
that in the Zheaetetus: Plato knew that 
Simonides merely meant to say ‘it is just 
to render what you owe.’ 

832c 17 dAdd tl ole; isa rhetorical 
question, which needs and receives no 
answer, like zl Mey 5 and rt pry Soxets ; 
(Zheaet. 162 B). It is equivalent to ‘of 
course.’ For the use of 7é Stallbaum 
compares Gorg. 480B Tl yap 6) pepe; 
to which there is also no reply. This 
explanation is preferable to that of Mad- 
vig, who gives dA\d rt ole to Socrates, 
and takes 7 as equivalent to cwépy— 
a harsh usage in a narrated dialogue, 
and not likely to have been intended by 
Plato, because sure to be misunderstood. 
Liebhold’s G\Xo Tet olet; <otKk> &py has 
everything against it. 

@ mpds Atos xtd. ‘In the name of 
heaven, said I, if any one then had asked 
him’ etc. ‘what reply do you think he 
would have made to us?’ @ before mpds 
Atés is (as Schanz holds) an interjection, 
and does not require a vocative to follow 
it: cf. Huthyd. 287A, 290. It is tempting 
(with Tucker) to take & mpos Avdés as part 
of the address to Simonides (cf. Zuthyd. 
294 B ® mpods TO Bear, Wy D éyw, & Aro- 
vuobdwpe—aitw Ty dvTt mdvrTa érlora- 
a0ov). But on this view the presence of 
el ofy—7pero forms a difficulty, and @ pos 
Avés may very well go with ré av olea— 
amoxplvacAa. 

19 derdopevov kal Tpoojkov. Tti is cha- 
racteristic of Plato to combine the thing 
explained and the explanation itself in this 
way: see my note on Prot. 314 A. Here 
épetduevoy is necessary to enable Simoni- 
des to recognise his own saying. 

latpiky—payerpixy. In Gore. 463 A fi. 
Plato refuses the name of ‘art’ to dyo- 
mouxy: it is but an éumepla or TpiB7y, a 
sort of bastard adjunct to larpixy, as Kou 
BwTiKh is to yuuvacriky. Here, where 
less precision is required, both are re- 
garded as réxva. 
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8332 D 23 elev according to Timaeus 
(Lexicon s. v.) expresses cuykatdbeots pev 
Tov elpnudvwv, cuvapyn dé mpds Ta péd- 
Aovra. It rarely expresses ouvyxaTdeots 
(‘assent’) and no more: see on IV 436 C. 
The word was pronounced efév with inter- 
vocalic aspiration (Uhlig in 72. JYahrd. 
1880 pp. 790 ff.) and may possibly be a 
compound of ela and éy (used as in év mév 
768 46n Tv TpiBv madacudtwy Aesch. 
Lum. 589). «lév is the usual orthography 
in Paris A, and has left some traces also 
in the Bodleian Ms e.g. Gorg. 466. 

Téxvy Sikatoovyyn. The Socratic view 
that Justice is an art—a view that domi- 
nates the whole of the conversation with 
Polemarchus—is thus introduced quite 
incidentally. 

26 To—héyer. Cf. Ken. Hiero 11 2 (cited 
above on 331 E). 

332E 30 T18é; 6 8lkatosKTA. This 
punctuation throws more emphasis on 6 
dixaos than rl 6é 6 dikaros; which appears 
in some editions. It is therefore to be 
preferred in introducing the application 


EvupBoraa o€ Nevers Kowwvnpata, } TL Addo; 


Kor- 


of the two illustrations. So also below 
in 333 Al 6é€ 69; Tiv Stkaocdvny KTH. 
32 ™pootroAepetv explains éyApods BAd- 
mrew as Evupaxelv explains pious dpedeiv. 
Ast’s mpomodeuetv (a conjecture of Ste- 
phanus) would leave éy@povs B\drrew un- 
represented. Stephanus’ conjecture was 
natural enough with the wrong reading 
kal Evpmaxetv, which Ast also followed. 
For povye Soxet Hartman demands énorye 
Ooxetv; but cf. 333 B, Crzto 43 D, Phaed. 
108 D, Menex. 236 B. These cases shew 
that doxe? can be used without ws: and 
éuol (€uovye) doxetv does not occur in the 
Republic (Griinenwald in Schanz’s Bezér. 
sur hast. Synt. ad. gr. Spr. 11 3 p. 12). 
833 A 5 £fvpPoAata are contracts 
where money is involved. Polemarchus 
(as in els dpyupiou in B below), in harmony 
with the natural meaning of Simonides’ 
saying, thinks first of pecuniary dealings 
as the sphere in which é:cacocdvn acts. 
Socrates substitutes for yu86\aca the more 
general term xowwvjmara, in order once 
more to introduce the analogy of the arts. 
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333 8 10 és tlya 87 Kowwwvlay is 
idiomatic for els rivos 6) kowwviav. Com- 
pare VIII 556 C 7 év 66Gv mopelas 4 év 
&Xats Tigl Kowwvias and riv Tiny 
tavtny (where the English idiom would 
expect Thy Tiny Tavrns) in 11 371 E. In 
spite of els kpoundrwy and els apyuplou, it 
is not necessary to read (with Richards) 
Tlvos. 

333 c 18 TapakatabécOar Kal cov 
eivat. The double expression is necessary 
to explain kowy xpjcba: the Kxowwvia 
arises because one deposits the money and 
by the other it is kept safe. 

20 axXpyoTov—xproimos. axpyaTos 
fluctuates between ‘unused’ and ‘useless’: 
the latter sense is predominant here and 
gives an epigrammatic tone to the sen- 
tence (cf. év mév xpnoe axpnortos, év dé 


A. P. 


axpnotla xpjoywos in D). It is noticeable 
that Plato does not take into account the 
possibility of money being deposited at 
interest ; in this case the money could not 
be said to be useless. 

833 D 22 kai Kow7 Kal idlg: not 
‘to the individual and to the state,’ but 


‘both in dealings with others, and_in 
pesenetetaneenie TRE words eal Te 
are, strictly speaking, irrelevant, for it is 
with kowwvjuara (in the widest sense) 
that we are concerned. They are to be 
regarded merely as a rhetorical amplifi- 
cation for the sake of emphasis: cf. infra 
350A, 351 Anz. 

833 E 28 ovKadvovvKTA. See cr. 
mn. Some may think that we should read 
ovkody (with the majority of Mss) and 
cancel elm after omovdatoy (so also Vind. 
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5 / > 
10 0pK@ TE. €oLKev Od 7H SiKaLocbYy Kal KaTa oé Kal Kal “Opunpov 


\ / Se pS) an 
Kab KaTa Lipwvidny KreTTLKH TIS Eival, ew wpPEdLAa MéVTOL TOV 


pirov Kal ért BrAaByn ToV éxOpav. 


33. €umoujoas coniecit Schneider: éumroujoa AIIE: 


Od pa 


? e > 
ovy ouvTws edeyes; 


kal éwmovjoae II. 





D), understanding éo7. The accidental 
omission of av is however not uncommon 
in Plato’s MSS: see on IV 437 B. 

31 ovrTos kal mvdAdtacPar. Because 
knowledge of.anything~implies~ know- 
ledge also of its opposite, according 
fo the usual Socratic view. See Phaed. 

97 D ovdév ado ckorely mpoojkew avOpw- 
mov—da\N’ 7 TO dpiorov Kal 7d BéATiCTOV * 
dvayxatoy 6é elyac Tov adTov TovTOY Kal Td 
xelpov eldévar, Charm. 166 E, Hipp. Min. 
367 A ff. See also Stewart’s WVotes on the 
Nicomachean Ethics Vol. 1 p. 378. 

32 vrdtacbarKrA. Seecr. 2. With 
the emendation in the text, the argument 
is as follows: (1) he who can zrardéa, 
can duddéacbar: (2) he who can gudd- 
f£ac0a (vdcov), can Aabeiy éwmroujoas (v6- 
gov): (3) he who can xr\épau (ra TSv Tode- 
ulwv), isa good Pihaé of anarmy. Thus 
the predicate of each step in the argument 
corresponds to the subject of the step next 
following: for Nadety éumowjoas (vécor) is 
to be taken as parallel to AéWau (ra Tar 
jmo\euiwv). The argument is unsound, and 
not intended to be serious: it is enough 
that it suffices to bewilder Polemarchus. 
For a further discussion on this passage 
see App. II. 


334A 1 otpatoméfou yextA. The 
otpaTnyds must be both dvAaxtixés Te Kal 
k\émrns according to Socrates in Xen. 
Mem. 111 1. 6. 

2 «dérrev and KkAé€upa were used 
(especially by Spartans) with reference 
to military operations involving surprise 
and stealth (Classen on Thuc. V 9. 5). 

6 Kdértys—avarépavtar. Cf. Hipp. 
Min. 365 C ff., where this view is worked 
out at length, 2. 369 B dvarédavrac 6 
avros ay Wevdhs Te Kal d\nOjs and Xen. 
Mem. W 2. 20 ff. dvarépayra, as J. and 
C. remark, expresses an unexpected re- 
sult—here a paradox. Like 6 éxay duap- 
Tdavew duelvwy, the conclusion is a logical 
inference from the Socratic identification 
of virtue and knowledge, made without 
regard to experience. 

83348 8 dyamg, ‘esteems,’ is said 
with reference to é7@\év in Hom. Od. X1x 
395 f. unrpos és marép’ és O\bv, ds dvOpw- 
mous éxéxaoto | kAerrooctvyn 6° dpkw Te. 
The suggested dyarac for dyarra re would 
be too strong: see Symp. 180 B “a\\ov— 
Oavudfovow Kal dyavrat—érayv 6 épwmevos 
Tov épaoThy dyad, where the meaning 
of dyam@ is shewn by ofrw epi woddov 
émovetro in 180 A. 


D 


E 


334 E] TIOAITEIAC A 19 
tov Av, épy, arr’ ovKéTe oida éywye 6 TL EXeYOV* TODTO péVTOL 
Emouye Soxel ETL, wpedety pev Tors Pirous n Sixavoovvyn, Brat Tew 
dé Tods eyOpovs. Pirous 5é Aé€yess | eivar ToTEpov ToUs SoKodvTas 
ExaoT@ YpHETOVS Elvat, 7) TODS dvTas, KaV py SoKaoL, Kal éyOpods 
e ue > \ / vy 7 e a - Lal 

aoavtas; Eixos pév, épn, ods av Tis nyntat ypnaTous, pirein, 
ods 8 dv trovnpods, piceiv. "Ap odv ovy dwaptavovoy of avOpw- 
Tot Tept TodTC, Wate SoKxeiy avdTois TroANOVS pev XpNoTOVs eivat 

\ ” Ni \ > 7 ¢ 4 
fy) OvTas, TOAAOVSs Sé Tovvavtiov; ‘Apaptdvovaw. 


ot pev ayabol éyOpoi, of Sé Kaxol pirou; Tdvu ye. 


Tovtous dpa 
"AXN Gpws 
81. lj A \ A \ ’ an | \ 6c >’ Q AY 
ixatov TOTE TOUTOLS, TOUS MeV TroVNpOS Wperety, | TOs Sé ayabovs 
Brantew; Paiverar. “AXA pnv of ye ayabol Sixarot Te Kal 
"Arm O7. 


ra / na rr 
adtxovvTas SiKaLov KaAK@S TOLEtD. 


oiot pun aduxelv. Kata 67 Tov cov doyov Tovs pndéev 
Mndapuds, pn, © Loxpates: 
\ \ ya a c be \ ? / ” Sy pe Sh te cmeye 
Tovnpos yap €oixey eivat 0 NOyos. Tovs adixous dpa, nv O eye, 
Sixatov BrarTew, Tos S€ dSixaious wpereiv. 
Pd / 
Alwy patveTat. 


Odtos éxeivov Kan- 

IloAXois dpa, @ Ilodéuapye, EvpBnoerar, boot 
, a foe \ 

diunuaptnkacw Tov avOporwv, Sixatov eivar! Tods jev pidrovs 

, x \ ’ a ? pe A ’ 5 A > lal 
BrarTew* Tovnpot yap avtois eiciv: Tovs 8 éyOpovs weretv: 
a x SS 

ayaboi yap* Kal ottTws épodpev adTo TodvavTiov 1) Tov Yiwwvidny 
/ 

Epapev Neveu. 


Kal para, épn, ottw EvpBaiver. adda petabd- 


peOa: Kiwvduvevomev yap ovK opOas Tov dirov Kat éxOpov OécOau. 





13 Todto—étr. So Euthyphro (15 8B) 
harks back to his first definition of 
piety (6 £) after he has been refuted by 
Socrates. Cf. also VII 515 E 2. 

14 8SoKet does double duty, first with 
tovro and then with 6dicaoctvn: cf. VI 
493 A, VII 517 B, 525 B, 530 B and 
(with Stallbaum) AZ. 25 B. Hartman 
needlessly doubts the text. 

15 @(Aovs St Ayes KTA. The same 
mode of argument recurs in 339 B ff. Cf. 
also Hipp. Maior 284 D. 

334 c 21 ido ktA. Schneider 
rightly observes that kara 6n Tov ody 
Aéyov below tends to shew that dA duws 
—harrevw is interrogative. The argument 
is in the form of a dilemma: either (a) it 
is just to injure those who do us no in- 
justice (and benefit those who do), or (4) 
it is just to injure friends and benefit foes. 
The first alternative is immoral (zrovnpés), 


/and the second directly opposed to Si- 


monides’ view. Socrates suppresses the 
words which I have put in brackets, be- 
cause they lessen rather than increase the 


immorality of the conclusion: the second 
alternative is expressed in full as the adrd 
Touvavtlov 7 Tov Dipwvldnv Epamev Névyew. 

334 D 28 6co KTd.: not ‘those of 
mankind who are in error’ (J. and C.) 
but ‘those who have mistaken their men’: 
cf. Phaedr. 257 D Tov éralpov cuxvov dta- 
paprdvers. So also Schneider, and Davies 
and Vaughan. 

8345 30 Tovynpol ydp KTA. Stall- 
baum (followed by D. and V.) wrongly 
takes adrots as ‘in their eyes.’ The reason- 
ing is difficult only from its brevity. If it 
is Olkatov BAdwrew adixovs, and men some- 
times suppose that a man is good when he 
is bad (movnpol yap avrois eicly ‘for they 
have bad friends’), then since friend has 
been defined as one whom we suppose to 
be good (334 C), it is sometimes Slxacov 
Pdarrew pious. Stallbaum’s view is quite 
inconsistent with the definition of friends 
in 334 C as ods ay Tis nyhrat xpnoTols. 

33 Tov bidov kal éxOpov. Hartman (with 
some inferior MSS) wishes to insert Tév 
before éx@pév; but cf. infra 111 400 D and 
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Ils Oéwevot, 6 Tloréuapye; Tov Soxobvta ypnatov, todTov hidov 


3 
elvat. 
4 Pts 8 
7» © Os, 


Nov &€ as, nv 8 eyo, petabwopeOa; Tov doxodvta Te, 
Kal Tov dvta xpnoTov pidrov* Tov bé doxodyTa | pév, dvTA 335 


dé ur, Soxety ddr py eivat pirov? Kal Tepl Tod éxOpod Sé 7) avTH 


Bécis. 


eyOpos b€ 6 movnpos. Nai. 


/- / lal / c ) \ 
Piros péev OH, Ws Eotxe, TOUT TO NOYH O ayabos ErTaL, 
/ \ Coa) a a 
Kerevers 61) nuds mpocbeivar To 


r) / A \- N rn ré ré OL 93 \ & 
5 SuKalw, 7}, @S TO TPWTOV EEryopeEv, NEyovTES Sikalov Eivat TOV MeV 
/- 3 an \ o > fA) \ a n \ / 50 / 
dirov ed To.eiv, Tov 8 eyOpov KaKkas, viv TpdS TOUTH woE NEYELY, 
4 ” / \ \ /- 2 a by > ~ \ > 
é6te éotw Sixavov Tov péev phirov ayabov bvTa ed Trovety, TOV 4 


10 


\ A 5 la ¢ / 
€yOpov kaxov dvta Brartew; Lavy pév ody, épn,! obtas adv pou B 


doxet KaX@S A€éyer Oat. 


IX. "Eorw dpa, nv & eyo, Stxaiov avdpos BramTew Kat 


many other examples cited by himself. 
To pronounce them all corrupt is to de- 
stroy the basis on which our knowledge 
of Platonic idiom rests. 

35 Tov SoKotyTa te—Kal Tov dvra, 
The meaning required—‘he who both 
seems and is good’—would be more cor- 
rectly expressed by tov doxotvrd te—xKal 
évra (so Ast and others), but ‘‘ aliquid tri- 
buendum interpositis 7 6 6s, quae negli- 
gentiam repetendi, si est negligentia, 
saltem excusant” (Schneider, who com- 
pares also infra 341 B morépws Aéyeus Tov 
dpxovTd Te kal Tov Kpelrrova). In rdv dé 
Ooxodvra mév, dvTa 6é un Polemarchus ex- 
presses himself more accurately. 

335A 3 6 aya0ds—6 movnpés. So- 
crates unfairly neglects the dox@v, although 
according to Polemarchus’ amended defi- 
nition the dyads who seemed zrovypés 
would not be a friend, nor the ovnpés 
who seemed dyads an enemy. Pole- 
marchus’ theory indeed points to a division 
of men into three classes: friends, enemies, 
and those who are neither (viz. those who 
seem good and are bad, and those who 
seem bad and are good). The somewhat 
ideal view that the aya@és is @lXos and the 
movnpos €xOpés is genuinely Socratic (cf. 
Mem. 11 6. 14 ff.): it is part of the wider 
view that all men desire the good (Symp. 
206 A, Gorg. 467 C ff.). 

4 tMpoccivar—Bramrrey. 7H after r@ 
dcxalqy must mean ‘or in other words’: cf. 
infra 349E mAeovexre 7 dévody méov Exe 
and Phaed. 85 D éml BeBaorépov dx7juaros, 
H Noyou Oelou Tivds (so the Bodleian, but # 
is cancelled by many editors). The late 
expression Paldwy 7 mept Wuxijs involves 
essentially the same use of #7. The clause 


@s—xaxds is summed up in ToT, and the 
whole sentence means: ‘do you wish us 
to make an addition to our account of 
justice, or in other words to say now—in 
addition to our original definition where 
we said it was just to do good to friends 
and harm to enemies—that it is just to do 
good to friends ¢f they are good etc.’ This 
explanation is (I think) the least vulnerable 
one, if the text is to be retained. With 
mpooGetvar used absolutely cf. 339 B. For 
other views see App. III. 

835 B 10 torwdpaxktr. Cf. Crifo 
49 A ff., Gorg. 469 B, [epi aperfs] 376 E. 
This chapter contains the only element of 


+ permanent ethical interest and value in 


the discussion with Polemarchus—the only 
element, moreover, which reappears in a 
later book of the Republic (11 379 B). The 
underlying principle—that xax&s roety = 
kakov movetv—is in accordance with the 
traditional Greek view of life. For illus- 
trations we may cite Od. XVIII 136 f. totos 
yap vos éoriv émtxPoviwy avOpwrwy | olov 
ém’ tuap aynot maThp avip&v te Oedy Te, 
Arch. #7, 70 (Bergk), and Simon. /*. 
5. 10—14 avdpa & ovk éore pH od KaKov 
Eupevar | dv dudxavos cunpopa Kabédoc: | 
mpdkas uev eb mas avinp ayabds,|Kaxds 8 ef 
kakws <tTis>, | kaml mAeioTor dpiorot, 
Tous ke Oeol gitaow. The same point 
of view is manifest in the transition of 
meaning in “ox@npds and zovnpds from 
‘laborious,’ ‘afflicted’ (e.g. Hesiod 4%. 
g5- 1 Gottling) to ‘depraved.’ Converse- 
ly, prosperity makes one morally better, 
as in Solon 13. 69 f. T@ dé kax&s Epdovre 
Oeds rept ravrarlOnow | cvvruxiny ayabnv, 
éxAvow adpoovyys, and in the frequent 
identification of evrpayla or evdamovla 


| 
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Kai ravu ye, ébn, Tovs ye Tovnpovs Te Kal 
A te 
Brarropuevor & trot Bertious % yetpous 


, a | 3 > \ lal n ? / x ? \ 
yiyvovtat; Xetpovs. “Apa eis THY THY KUY@VY apETHV, 1) ELS THY 


lal / ? \ lal ivf 
tov immov; Ets thy Tov imrTov. 


> i / / 
Ap’ obv kat Kives BNaTTOMEVoL 


/ i “| \ n n > ’ ? ? \ n vA 
NELpoUsS YylyVOVTaL Els THV TMV KUVaV, AAX OVK ELS THY TOV LTT OV 


Capetnv; “Avaykn. *AvOpemrous 


lal \ ¢ lal 
5é, & étaipe, uy! odTw paper, 


/ > \ >? / ’ mt , , fa} ‘ 
BrarTouévous eis THY avOpwreiav apeTny xeElpovs yiyverCat ; 


Ilavu peév odv. 


’ Z >’ A \ 
"AAN 2 Suxatocvvn ovK avOpatreia apetn; Kai 


fal Ya “4 lh a > / 
TovT avaykn. Kai tods Brat Tomévous apa, & pire, TOV avOpworrwv 


L / 
avaykn adikwtépous yiyverbas. 
ol povatkot auovoous SdvvavTat 


"Eouxev. "Ap ovv TH povotKy 


moveiv; “Advvatov. "AdXXa TH 


lal \ J. \ A Se 
immexh of trmixol adimmous; Ovw éotw. ‘Ada TH dueatoovvy 
x ie , 3 / xX ." , ’ lal Ls bd] \ / A 
D 6 of dixatoe adixous; Kal EvAABSyv | apetH ot ayabot Kaxods ; 


*ArXAa advvator. 


Ov yap Oepporntos, otpar, Epyov >Wiyewv, ddr 


fal \ me 1S ‘4 
tov evavtiov. Nai. Ovdé Enpotrntos typativery, d\Aa Tod évavTiov. 


Ilavu ye. 
Maiverar. 


‘O dé ye dixatos ayabos; 


Ovdse 57 Tod ayabod BraTTeEW, addAA Tod évavTiov. 


Ilavy ye. Ovx dpa tov 


/ ¥ Yi 
Sixaiov Bratrev epyov, & Ilodguapye, ovTe Pirov ovt adXov 


fd ‘ rn P fal 
ovdéva, GAXa TOD évayTiov, TOD adiKov. 


anny réyev, pn, 6 | LOxpares. 


Ilavraract pou Soxets 
Ei dpa Ta dpetdopeva Exaot@ 


5) a / / 5 a \ \ o ral n 
aTroOLoovat pnoiv TLS diKkavov e€lVaAL, TOUTO bé 67) VOEL AUT, TOLS 


bev éyOpois BrAaBnv odeinec Oat 


mapa Tod dikaiov avédpos, Tots 


dé dirous Gheriav, ovK Hv Gopos 6 TavTa eitr@V: ov yap adyOA 


éreyev' ovdauovd yap Sixatov ovdéva jyiv épavyn dv BraTTewv. 


Xvyxopa, 7 6 os. 


M , 6 yy - 8 > £ A 3 , \ 
aAXNOULE a apa, nv EyYW, KOLW? EYW TE KAL 








with ed mparrew e.g. Charm. 172 A, 173D, 
Al. 1 116 B, Arist. Eth. Nic. 1 8. 1098 
20. It is by the analogy of the arts that 
Socrates in this chapter seeks to prove, 
frst the identificatrom KaK@s Tole = KaKov 
mo.eiv, and second that thé good man 
cannot harm others: the Socratic con- 
ception of right conduct as an art is still 
predominant. It is important to observe 
that it was by means of this Socratic 
weapon that Plato achieved this noble 


anticipation of Christian ethical theor 
(St Math. Bn 44e Als). 0 Oleg alse Cie 


472 D fi. 

16 avOpdmovs 8 KTA. Cf. 352 E— 
353 E- 

335 E 33 ovK Av codds—elrav. 


Teichmiiller (Zzt. ehd. 1 p. 22 n.) finds 
in this an allusion to Xenophon, who puts 


into the mouth of Socrates (addressing 
Critobulus in AZem. 11 6. 35) the words 
éyvakas avdpos aperny elvar, vikay Tovs pev 
pldrous eV Tovodvra, Tovs d¢ ExOpods KaKas: 
but the reference is only to 331 E aodds 
yap Kat Oetos avnp. The presents pnolv 
and voet are used in a general way, be- 
cause such a theory and such an interpre- 
tation of it might be held by any one at 
any time: in ovx Hv codds 6 TadTa elma 
the time is changed to the past to suggest 
ovK Nv Liuwvldns 6 Taira eiruv (Simonides 
being copés 331 E). But for 6 ravra 
elmwv, jv would be éo7t. It is a mistake 
to take 7 as ‘is after all’: jv is hardly so 
used in Plato without dpa, nor is Phaedr. 
230 A (cited by Goodwin AZT. p. 13) an 
example of that idiom. 
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ov, édv Tis avTO hh 7) Yeypwvidnv  Biavta 7) Uutraxov eipneévar 
” > »+ a n \ / > n -,! * an ” 
TW AdAOV TOV Gopav TE Kal paKapiwy avdpov; ’Eyw yoov, épn, 


EToLmos Ele KoLW@VElY THS pay”. 


"ANN oicba, jv 8 eyo, | ov 336 


fal 5 A en \ ee OL 5 \ \ /- 
Hou Soke’ eivar TO pha, TO Padvar Sikavov ecivas Tovs pev idous 


apereiv, Tos & éyOpovs Brarrew ; 


Tivos; &pn. Oipuat avro 


Ilepudvdpou eivar 7) Uepdixxov 7 BépEou 7 ‘lopnviov tot OnBaiov 
5) TLV0S dAXOU péeya olouévou Sivacbat TAOVGioU avopos. *~AdnOéc- 


37. é€yw yodv IL: éywy’ obv A. 





36 édv mis aito dy—DtpovlSyv: as 
Xenophon virtually does in Aver. 11 2: 
see 331 Ez. 

37 Tovoodov Te kal pakaploy dvpav. 
faxadpios is somewhat stronger than @evos, 
which it suggests, udkapes being a usual 
epithet of gods. The whole phrase is in- 
tended to carry us back to 331 E codos 
yap kal Oetos avjp. Ast’s view that paka- 
piwy means ‘‘qui ante nostram aetatem 
floruerunt,” as if ‘sainted,’ misses the al- 
lusion to 331 E, and is a little far-fetched: 
it is enough that paxdpuos conveys the 
same ironical commendation as 6etos: cf. 
(with Stallbaum) AZez. 71 A. 

éy® yotv. See cr. x. With Hartman, 
I adopt Bekker’s restoration: cf. viI 
527 D. For yodv A everywhere writes 
your. 

336A 4 IIepuivSpounrd. Periander, 
Xerxes and Perdiccas are taken as types 
of tyrants, and no tyrant is copés (Rep. 
IX 587D). It is noticeable that Peri- 
ander does not appear in the list of the 
seven wise men in Prot. 343 A. The ex- 
pedition of Xerxes against Greece is cited 
by Callicles in Goxg. 483 D in connexion 
with the doctrine that might is nght. 
In IfLepélkxou the allusion is to Perdic- 
cas II, father of Archelaus (Govg. 471 B): 
he died late in 414 or early in 413, three 
years before the probable date of action 
of the Republic (Introd. § 3), after 
proving himself a fickle friend and foe to 
the Athenians during the Peloponnesian 
war. Ismenias is mentioned again in 
Men. 90 A as having become rich dévros 
Twbs—o viv veworl elinpws Ta LoduKpa- 
Tous xpnuara. There can be no doubt 
ithat he is to be identified with the Isme- 
/nias who (see Xen. Ae//. 111 5. 1) in 395 
took money from Timocrates the Rhodian, 


| envoy of the Persian King, in order to 
| stir up war against Sparta, and who in 





382, when the Spartans had seized the 
Cadmea, was condemned on this charge 
among others (Xen. /é//. v 2. 35; Plut. 
felop. 5. 2). Plato implies that Ismenias}) 
kept enough Persian gold to enrich him- 
self: he was no true Greek if he did not./ 
But what is meant by saying that he had’ 
received the money of Polycrates? This 
question has been much discussed. Pos- 
sibly ‘ the money of Polycrates’ (with allu- 
sion, of course, to the riches of the Samian 
tyrant) was a sarcastic expression current 
in Athens for ‘the money of Timocrates’: 
this is perhaps the more likely as we are 
informed that the Athenians got no share 
of it themselves (He//. 111 5. 2). Plato 
would naturally avail himself of such a 
political gibe to express his dislike of a 
man who took gold from the natural 
enemy of Greece (Reg. V 470C) to stir 
up not war, but sedition (ib. 470 8B), and 
withdraw Agesilaus from fighting with 
the barbarian: for his political ideal in 
foreign policy was that of Cimon. See 
alsoon V 471 8B. It is not however likely, 
I think, that the present passage was 
written after Ismenias’ death, for Plato 
is not given to reviling his contemporaries 
after their death. That the other three 
persons cited by Plato were already dead 
would only make his reproof of the living 
more marked and scathing. The present 
passage—so far as it goes—is on the whole 
in favour of Teichmiiller’s view (Zt. Fehd. 
I p. 25) that the first book of the Republic 
was written soon after 395, when the dis- | 
graceful affair was still fresh in men’s 
minds. See Zrtrod. § 4. 

5 otopévov is to be pressed (as in III 
395D, 409C: cf. IV 431 C): their power 
is fancied, not real: they cannot even do 
the thing they want: cf. Gorg. 467 a ff. 
ms dv ov ol phropes péya Sivawro 7 ol 
TUpavvot év Tals ToAEoW, EdY MH DwKparns 
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Kiev, jv 8 éyw* erred Sé o'dSé Todt epavy 


> ’ / 7x Yi ’ \ f, 3 
}) Suxacocvyn Ov ovdé TO Sixatov, Ti av AdXO Tis aVTO hain civar; 


a, 


| Kal 6 Opactvpaxyos torrakis pev Kal diadeyouévwv 


t n es Ae b 4 a , ” ¢ N n 
Hua@v peTaeD Opua avTiiapBdver Oat Tod rOyou, éreita UT TOV 


, - la} \ / 
Tapaxabnpéevav SuexwrveTo Povrouévwv Siakodoat Tov Royov* 
\ ‘ \ lal 9 , 
as be duetravoapeba Kal eyo tadt eitov, ovKéTL Hovyiav Hyer, 
> \ ! c As Wa / e Jer Te ar a ¢ , 
ada cvatpeias éavTov WaoTrep Onpiov hKev eh Huds ws StapTraco- 


bevos. 


Kal eyo te cal 6 TloNéuapyos Seicavtes SvertonOnpev: 


0 & eis TO pécov POeyEadpevos Tis, &bn, buds madrac! prvapia 
” LJ ts \ / > P: x > / e 
Exel, @ Loxpares ; Kal Ti evnOiferOe mpos adAANXOUS UITrOKaTa- 
/ lal lal ’ fal / 
KNwopevot Luiv avTois; aN eltrep Ws arnOds Povrer eidévat 
\ , 4 > / oY 4 b , \ a » / 
TO Oixavov 6 Te éoTi, wn movoy époTa pndé PidoTimod er€yxar, - 
> / tf >’ A b &. lal A L tel ’ lal XN 
émelddy Tis TL ATOKPIWNTaL, EyYWK@S TOUTO, OTL PaoVv EepwTay 4) 


> / > AY \ Sy oN J , \ ? ‘ / \ ts 
amroxpivec@al, GANA Kai avTOS amTroKpLVaL Kal El7ré, TL PS Eivat 





éfeeyxOn—OTt mowovow a& PBov’ovTat;— 
od dyuc Tovey avrods a BovtAovra. He 
alone (says Plato) is truly powerful who 
wills what is good and has the power to 
obtain it. 

336 A—337 B Introduction of Thra- 
symachus. 

On Plato’s representation of Thrasy- 
machus in the Republic, see Lntrod. § 2. 

S36 8B It os SE Sreravoedpeba. 
Cobet’s suggestion ws dé 67) émavoameda 
misses the point. No doubt dcaravoua 
is (as he says) ‘‘intermitto orationem post 
aliquam moram denuo dicturus’” (cf. 
Tim. 788, Symp. 191C), but this is 
precisely the sense required, for the ques- 
tion with which Socrates concludes (ré av 
d\X\o xTA.) shews that he desires to re- 
sume the discussion. 

tatr’ elroy refers to eleyv—qain eivat. 

12 ovortpépas—Siapracdpevos: ‘ga- 
thering himself up he sprang at us like a 
wild beast as though he would seize and 
carry us off.’ Thrasymachus comes down 
like a wolf on the fold. jxev is not from 
7Kkw, but from tj: this is also Ast’s view 
(in his Zex. Plat.). The expression jKew 
ep’ 74s would be too weak after cvorpéwas 
éaurov wamep Onplov. The object to jKev 
is éavrév, easily supplied from ovorpéas 
€aurév: lit. ‘he let himself go at us.’ 
Cf. Ar. Frogs 133. It should be noted 
also that compounds of tm occasionally 
drop éavrév altogether and become intran- 
Sitive (e.g. VIII 563 A, Prot. 336A). Hart- 


man’s W77ev for jKev is not likely to find 
favour. For dvapracéuevos Cobet would 
read dtagmacémuevos. Plato however does 
not use dvagmGy of harrying by wild beasts, 
but in the sense of dzstungere, secungere 
(vI 503 B, Laws 669 D): and even Cobet 
does not propose to change Pol. 274B 
Oinprdgovro vm’ avrav (i.e. Onplwy). J. 
and C.’s citation of 7/7. XVI 355 alwa duap- 
magovow (i.e. of AUKOL Tas dpvyas) seems 
to me (in spite of Hartman’s wonder) 
strictly relevant, if only we take dvapmda- 
gew as ‘harry,’ and not (with J. and C.) 
as ‘tear in pieces.’ 

B36c 15 tTledyPlfecOeKTA. evnfiferbe 
refers to the readiness of the interlocu- 
tors to assent to one another’s questions: 
cf. Charm. 175C otrws quay evndckwv 
Tuxovea | oKeYis Kal ov oOKANPOY. 

drokatakAtvopevor; a metaphor, not 
from the wrestling schools, but from taking 
a lower or inferior seat at table or the 
like: cf. Symp. 222 E éay otv Uo col 
katakhwy ?Ayabwy and Plut. gzomodo 
adul, ab amico tnternoscatur 58 D Tas 
ToavTas UToKarakNioes (alluding to men 
who take the front seats at theatres etc., 
in order to flatter the rich by giving up 
their seats to them). Thrasymachus’ brutal 
frankness is not intended by Plato to be 
altogether wide of the mark: see App. II 
and 335 AZ. 

17 py—orotipod éXéyxov. A com- 
mon reproach against Socrates: cf. Zheaet. 
I50C. 
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TAATQNOZ 


[336C 


TO @PéALpov nd GT’ TO AVOLTEANODY Nd STL TO KEpdaréov pnd 
dre TO Evuppépor, AAA capes por Kal axpiBas Aéye 6 TL dv REynS* 


@s éy@ ovK amodéEouat, €av UOXovs TorovTous Aéyns. 


\ 2 \ 
Kal eyo 


, / A 
axovaas éEerAaynv Kal mpocBréTwv avTov epoBovpnv, Kat poe 
n / \ x lal 
25 OoKG, el fn TPOTEpOS EwpaKn avTOV 1) Exelvos eué, Apwvos av 


yevéo Bat. 


n \ Coed, € \ a / BA > / 
viv 6€ hvika vT0 TOD oyou Hpxeto éEaypiaiver Oar, 


/ | eee. / c/ > al et , ’ , ’ 
TpocéBrevra QuToOv TpPOTEpOsS, WOTE QAUT@ OOS T EYEVOLLNV ATTO- 


kpivacOau, Kal eirov vmrotpéuwv “QO Opacipaye, ur) xareros yiv 


by A >? \ 2 i 2 n a , A ? / \ 
icOu' e¢ yap eEauaptavopev ev TH TMV Oyo TKErYpEL eyo TE Kal 


[v4 S ” e/ 7 (3 / 
60e, ev loOe OTL AKOVTES AuapTavopmeD. 


pn yap 8 olov, et peév 


an , ” Clu (he 5 
Xpuciov é€ntrovmev, OVK av TOTe NuaS ExoVTas eivaL UTOKATAKNKI- 

a / \ / 6 
veoOar adrnros ev TH EnTHoEL Kal SiafOeipew THY eUpecw avTod, 


Sixatoovvny O€ Entodvtas, mpaywa ToAAKOY YpvTlwV TLWLLwOTEpO?, 


> , 
éretO ovTws avontws wTreiKel AdXANNOLS Kal ov Grovdate 6 TE 


35 wadiota avivat avro. 


/ > / > 
olov ye av, wo iret AAN, oipal, ov 


a 5 Can \ A , 
SuvapeOa: éreetcGat ody nuds ToAD maddAov Eikos éotiv | mou 


UTo Uuov Tey Sevov 7) yareTTaiver Oat. 


35- 


éorly &, wy olou av g. 


336D 20 StwsporKtrA. This idiom 
is colloquial and abrupt, almost rude: cf. 
337 B and the examples cited in Goodwin 
MT. p. 94.  Thrasymachus will not 
tolerate the stale and barren platitudes— 
note U@Aovs below—of ordinary disputa- 
tion: cf. [C/toph.] 409 C otros wev—ro 
cupdépov amexplvaro, dos dé 70 déov, 
Erepos dé TO pEéAuwov, 6 S€ TO AvoLTEAovY 
and Stewart’s WVicomachean Ethics Vol. 
I p. 16, with the references there quoted. 

25 el pr) mporepos—yeveoSar. The 
Onplov of 336 B has become a wolf. This 
is the earliest allusion in Greek literature 
to the belief that if a wolf sees you first 
you become dumb. Like Virgil Zc/. 1x 
53 the present passage favours Schaefer’s 
emendation Av’xos «dé o’; for Avxov 
eldes in Theocr. XIV 22. 

336 E 28 py Xaderos piv lob: 
det Opactmaxos et, said Herodicus on one 
occasion to the sophist (Arist. Rez. 11 23. 
1400? 20). 

29 ©6eapaprévopev—apaptdvopev: the 
preposition is often dropped in repeating 
a compound verb: cf. V 452 A, VII 5334, 
X 608A and my note on Prot. 311A. I 


ye ©? et (antecedente ofov) @: re AII: pro olov ye ov praebent oldv ye 





can see no sufficient reason for inserting 
vt before é€auaprdvopev (with II and some 
other Mss), although Stallbaum and others 
approve of the addition. 

30 pa] yap 84 olov KtA. Cf. Laws 
931 C, where there is a similar @ fortzorz 
sentence couched in the imperatival form. 

31 €kovras elvat. This phrase is used 
sixteen times by Plato, always in negative 
clauses, and generally in the nominative 
or accusative (Griinenwald in Schanz’s 
Beitriige zur hist. Synt. d. gr. Spr. 
Biante) s 

35 olov ye ou, @ ide: i.e. Huds crovdd- 
few 6 Te wddiota paviva a’réd. For the 
justification of this view see App. IV. 

36 eikés éotiv. There is no reason 
for omitting éo7ly (with Hartman and 
apparently also Usener Unser Platotext 
Pp: 40). 

337A 2 xaderalverOar. This strained 
use of the passive of yaAeralyw in order 
to make the antithesis to éNee?¢@ac formal 
as well as real is not found elsewhere in 
Plato. For parallels see Cope’s Rhetoric 
of Aristotl Vol. 1p. 299. 


\ I nytt | a > al 74 \ , > \ Riise 
20 TO OiKatov' Kat Omws pou! wn Epets, OTL TO Séov eoTiv pnd GT. D 


337 


337 A] 


Tole eae 
°O “Hpdkreus, 


837A—339B After some wrangling, 
Thrasymachus finally declares justice to 
be ‘the interest of the stronger. Rulers 
are stronger than those whom they rule: 
and in every state they pass laws in their 
own interest: and what zs done in their 
own interest they call just. 

337 a ff. The natural history defini- 
tion of justice (6 pice pos Tov dixalov 
Laws 1V 714 C) is here for the first time 
mentioned in the Repudlic. It is to be 
noticed that the theory is presented by 
Thrasymachus not—in the first instance 
"45 a rule of conduct for the individual, 


but as a political theory: his object is_ 
to describe the actual practice.cf_Greek, 


‘States (338 p ff.). We are thus for the 
first time introduced to the political aspect 
of diuxacoc’vn. The same view of the 
definition 1s taken in Zaws 714 C ff., and 
it is the same theory which is afterwards 
(in 11 358 E ff.) represented by Glauco as 
an hypothesis on which not Thrasymachus 
only but many others (Opacuudyou kal 
puplav dd\\wv 358 C) explained the origin 
and constitution of existing states: cf. also 
Gorg. 483 Aff. We are therefore justified 
in supposing that the definition which 
Plato puts into the mouth of Thrasymachus 
represents a theory current in the politics 
of the day. The conduct_of Athens to- 
wards her allie xamples 
of the practical application of this rule of 
SoreameneT end. Tt , if we may trust Thu- 
cydides, similar principles were frankly. 
‘laid down by Athenian statesmen in their 
speeches: see for exaimpl€é 1 76. 2 det 
Kabeoraros Tov jhoow vd Tod Suvatwrépou 
katelpyec@a, and cf. I 77. 4, V 89 and 
105. 2 70 avOpwreov capes dia mavros 
id pioews dvayKalas ov dv Kpary apxew. 
It is indeed not too much to say that 
‘Might is Right’ was the only argument 
by which the existence of the Athenian 
émpire could be defended before the. 
tribunal of Greek public opinion, which 


‘regarded the independent” 7o\iS as. the. 


only legitimate form of civic life. Hence 
the dominion of Athens is often in Thu- 


cydides called a tupavvis, from which the 
Spartans claimed to be Itberating their 
countrymen : see III 37. 2 tupavvida éxere 
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A > 4 >’ / / f 4 \ if 

Os akovaas avexayxacé Te wdda capddmov Kal Eimer 
UG > a , 

én, alTn Kelvyn 7 elwOvia eipwvela YwxKpatovs, Kal 





Thy apxjv, 62. 5 ff., Iv 85. 6, and cf. 
Henkel Studien zur Gesch. d. gr. Lehre 
vom Staat pp. 126—128. The most 
conspicuous assertion of the principle 
before Plato’s time was found in Pindar’s 
much-quoted fragment (Bergk 169 and 
ap. Pl. Gorg. 484 B) vduos 6 mavTwy 
Baowdeds | Ovarav tre kal abavdrwy | ayer 
dixacOv 7d Bracdraroy | breprareg xeupl 
krA., though it may well be doubted 
(with Diimmler Prolegomena zu Platon’s 
Staat p. 34) whether Pindar intended to 
suggest any such view. .It is in order 
to_refute..this...theory,..as expounded by 
Glauco and Adimantus, Thrasymachus’ 
successors in the argument (see on ravdes 
€xelvov To0 dvdpds 11 368 a) that_Socrates. 
finds it necessary to draw a picture of an 
Tdeal State (ib. 368 p ff.), so_that_the 
ical theory of Plato’s Aepublic ma 
truly be said to commence here. For 
more on this subject see Chiappelli Per 
la storia della Sofistica Greca in Archiv 
Ff: Gesch. ad. Philos. 11 pp. 263 ff. 

3 gapddvov. Plato uses this expres- 
sion as Homer does, of a sinister smile 
which bodes pain to others: Od. xx 301 f. 
meldnoe 5€ Ouu | capddviov pdda Toiov 
(of Odysseus among the suitors). Among 
later authors it more frequently denotes the 
forced smile which disguises the sufferer’s 
own pain; and so apparently Simonides 
used the phrase (47. 202 A Bergk). 
The explanations volunteered by the 
ancients apply only to the non-Homeric 
usage: the Scholiast, however, at the end 
of his note on this passage correctly re- 
marks, pymore ofv 70 ‘Ounpixdy, bev Kal 
1 tapouia tows eppin, ‘‘welOnoe O€ kTr.,” 
Tov am’ adray Tov xewv yéAwra Kal péxpt 
TOU TEgnpevar yryvdouevov onuatver. The 
spelling capdévioy came into vogue through 
the popular etymology from the bitter 
Sardinian herb, js of yevodmevor doKodac 
bev yehwvres, omacum O€ amobvjoKovow, 
(Schol.). The Scholiast’s suggested deri- 
vation from calpew (ringi, as of an angry 
dog) suits the meaning which the phrase 
bears in Homer and Plato, and is pro- 
bably right. Photius’ capdafwvs pera 
mukplas yed@v preserves the 6. 
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mS ? \ v \ / BA a \ > 7 
5TavT éywo Hon Te Kal ToVTOLS TMpovNEyor, OTL OV aTroKpivacbaL 


Io 


15 


20 


\ > UY n 
Bev ovK €edXjooLs, eipwvevooto bé Kal TavTa padXoVv TolnaoLs 


ae n y , , nays a 
1%) QATOKpPLVOLO, EL TLS TL O EPWTAM. 


Logos yap el, nv 8 eyo, @ 


e , 5 5 > 45 fA) A ” ” e / > \ \ 
pacupaye’ ev odv Hdnca bt, el Tiva Epolo omdca@ éoTl Ta 
if: a 

dwdexa, Kat épopevos! mpoeirous alte: bras por, o avOpwTe, 
ane ee ov ” \ s \ a a: ef \ tf . 

Hn €pels, OTL Eat Ta Ow@deKa Sis EE pnd’ OTe Tpis TérTapa pnd 

of SEd By Nae , Doan ee ie > ? Sé / 

ote eEaxis dvo0 pnd STL TeTPaKLS Tpla* ws ovK aTrodeEoual cou, 


>\ n a A = a 4 ta) 
€av ToLavta prvapys: OHdov, oiwat, Tol HV OTLwovdEls AToKpPLVOITO 


a / 
TO oUTwS TruVOavopéva. 


> = A a 
arr el cou eitvev' & Opacipaxe, THs 


/ \ >) / e lal / | Ais Ss f 
Réyers; 7) ATrOKpiv@maL OV TpoEtTrEs UNdSEV; TrOTEpOY, W Oavmaote, 


~) > t , ” 3 ie er. y nan 2 a 
pnd eb TOUT@Y TL TUYYaVvEL OV, ANN ETEpoV EiTw TL TOV adnOoOds ; 
XA lal ré o | ve aN > lel 9S \ r J Ei a - e or 
TOS A€yels; | TL GV AVT@ EiTTES TPOS TavTA; Kiev, Epn* ws 6n © 


4 lal / 
OmoLoY TOUTO EKEiVO. 


2Q7/ 5 
Ovdév ye Korver, nv © éya: ef © obv Kal 


Nie a , dé a yp 0é a @ , 
BL” E€OTLV OpMOLoYV, pawerat € TO EPWT €VTL TOLOUTOD, TTOV Tl 


Daa a \ / € a U a 
auTov ole. amoxpwetoar TO aivopevoy Eavt@, av TE Hels 


b Ud San t ” Ll ” \ \ WA / 
aTrayopevm@pev eav Te un; "AXXO TL OvVY, EMN, KAL TV OUTW TOLNCELS ; 


e n / a an b] XN , 5 
av éyo amelmov, TovT@Y TL aTroKpiel; Ovk av Cavpacaiym, jv 
a / / cg lj x \ / 
S eyo, ef por oxerapevo otra Sokeev. Ti ody, py, dv eyo SelEw 
/ \ / 
érépav | amoKxpiow Tapa Tacas TavTas Tepl SiKavocvyns BEedtio 
. 


7. damoKkpwoto g: amoxplyowo AX: dmroxplvao II. 
amoxpwetobat IL: dmoxpecOa A. 


ATlz. IQ. 


6 ‘oujoots is rejected by Cobet and 
Herwerden. ‘‘ Post ovdév ado 7, TL GAO 
n, wavra “addov 7 verbum omittunt”’ (says 
Cobet, quoting Theophr. Char. c. 25). 
moujoo.s is not however otiose, but sug- 
gests the phrase mdvra movety, ‘leave 
nothing undone,’ as in Luthyph. 8 C 
mavTa motor Kal héyouo. pevyovTes THY 
Sixnv: cf. Ap. 39 A. 

7 épwra. I formerly read épwr@ (with 
Goodwin AZ7. p. 277). A few inferior 
mss have époro. The optative is cer- 
tainly the regular periodic construction 
in clauses of this kind: but the indicative 
may perhaps be allowed in loose con- 
versational style. 

837B 415 tTvyxdver dv. Stallbaum 
explains éy as ‘being ¢vwe, and 7 as the 
subject to ruyxdvet. This view is perhaps 
less natural than to make év the copula 
and zu the predicate: for the pronoun 
‘it’ i.e. 70 épwrdmevov (Schneider) can 
be quite easily understood. For the use 
of tuyxave: ov (‘really is’) cf. II 379A, 
Vil 518 EB, Luthyph. 4 E with my note 
a 


12. admoxpivotro g: amoxplyato 





ad loc. 

837C 16 as 8x. The force of ws in 
this common ironical expression (gzast. 
vero, cf. Gorg. 468 E, 499 B) is referred 
by Jebb (Soph. O. C. 809) to an ellipse: 
‘(do_you mean) forsooth that.’ An ob- 
jection to this theory is that it will not 
explain ws 69 To: in cases like 11 366 ¢c, 
Phaedr. 242 C, Tim. 26 B. It seems 
better to explain these usages on the 
same principle. The view that os is 
exclamatory will not account for It 366 c, 
and is not specially appropriate in the 
other places. Neither is it easy to make 
@s=érel (‘your illustration is excellent, 
seeing that the cases are so very similar!’ 
Tucker). Schneider (on 11 366 C) re- 
gards ws as nearly equivalent to wore 
(cf. note on II 365 D). Probably as is 
in reality consequential (like the English 
‘so’), the relative retaining its original 
demonstrative sense. This explanation 
will, I believe, suit all the passages in 
question. 


837 D 23 Tepl Sikatoovvns KTA. 


x a 
338 dns eidévar Kal Eye etzeiy. 


338 A] 
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, a lal / li S J , nx 
TrovTwv; Ti akwois Tabetv; Ti adro, hv S eye, 7) Strep TpoanKer 


{ D £7) €LOOTL; /KEL O€ TOU “abElY Tapa TOU ELd0TOS* 25 
Tdaoyew TO pn elddTL; TpoonKel Sé TOU pm p t 5 


nh > \ ba lal ’ a a 
Kal éy® ovv TodTO a&ié Trabeiv. 


a nr \ rt oy , 
To palety Kal aToTeLcov apyupLov. 


“Hous yap ef, pn. adda Tpos 


n / 
Ovxody érevday pou yévntat, 


eirov. "AX éotw, ébn 6 TravKwv' aGdN vera dpyupiov, @ 


Opactipaye, Néye* TavTes yap Huets Lwxpadter eicoicoper. 
-) | rd vo / / \ ? \ 8 ie \ 
ye, ofwat,!7 8 6s, a L@xpatns TO elwOos SuamrpaEntas, avTOs peEV 30 


Ildvv 


1) ~atroxpivntat, addov 8 aroKpwopévov AawBavy OYyov Kai 


eNeyyn. 


a r 9 / 
Ilds yap av, pny eyo, & Bédticte, Tis amroKpivacto 


~ \ Ao SOA \ , apy ” yy , 
: ? ) 
T PWTOV KEV 1) €LOWS unde pacKkwv €LOEVAL, ETTELTA, EL TL KAL OLETAL 


Tept ToUTwY, aTerpnuevoyv avT@ [ein], bras undev epel wv HryEtTAL, 
\ a \ 
im avdpos od havrov; adda oé 81) wadXov Eidos Neyer" cv yap 67 | 


) obv AANWS Tole, AAN emol TE 
fod ) 


xapitov arroxpiwopevos Kat pi POovicns Kal Tradvcwva tovde 


dudaEar Kal Tovs addous. 


34. alte Bremius: av’r@ ely codd. 


mepl dikacocvvns and TovTwy are rejected by 
Herwerden, but the fulness of expression 
suits the arrogant tone of Thrasymachus. 

24 tlakvots raSety; Here and in what 
follows there is a play on the judicial 
formula radety 7 amoretoa, where madeiv 
refers to decuds Puyh Oavaros atuyuta, and 
dmoretcat to fines. Ina dlkn tiunrés, the 
defendant if found guilty would be asked 
in the words ri dé&.ots mabety kal amroreioat 
to propose an alternative penalty to that 
demanded by the accuser; after which 
it was the duty of the judges finally to 
assess (riudv) the penalty: cf. AZ. 36 B 
and Laws 933 D. It is partly the paro- 
nomasia in the words maéety padetv 
(cf. the ancient text md@os dos Aesch. 
Ag. 176) which draws from Thrasymachus 
the mock compliment 7dvs yap e (‘you 
are vastly entertaining’) although (cf. & 
jourre 348 C) Thrasymachus is also jeering 
at the simplicity of Socrates. 


26 mpds TO pabety Kal drdtecoy. - 


Hertz and Herwerden conjecture mafetv 
for wabety : but this would make Thrasy- 
machus ignore Socrates’ identification 
of madeiy with padetv. In amérecov 
dpyvptov Plato no doubt satirizes (some- 
what crudely, it must be allowed) the 
avarice of Thrasymachus and his class, 
in contrast with whom Socrates has no 
money, because his conversations are 
gratis. 





29 eloolcopev. The metaphor is 
from a banquet to which each contributes 
his share: cf. Symp. 177 C éy@ ody ém- 
Oud apa pev tovTm epavov eloeveyKe 
KTH. 

83375 34 arepypéevov atta. See cr. 7. 
The retention of ey after a’r@ can only be 
defended by regarding py eldas pundé 
gpdoxwy as equivalent to ef uh eldein unde 
gdoko. and carrying on the e/; but this 
is excessively harsh and no parallel has 
yet been adduced. Of the two alter- 
natives, to insert an el before daewpynuévov 
or ely, and to drop ein (with Bremius), 
I prefer the latter as simpler in itself and 
accounting more easily for the corruption. 
The accusative absolute may have been 
misunderstood and ei inserted by a negli- 
gent reader owing to ed in the previous 
line. Richter (in //. Jahrb. 1867 p. 137) 
inserts 6’ before atr@ and retains en, 
regarding ef re kal olerae and dreipy- 
pévoy 6 abr@ ely as coordinate clauses 
under the rule of the same ef; but to 
this there are many objections. Tucker’s 
suggestion el, 6 Te Kai olerat repli TovTwWY, 
drepnuévov avr@ ely xrd. (‘if, in regard 
to whatever he ¢/zzks about them, it were 
forbidden’ etc.) strikes me as heavy and 
cumbrous. 

338 A I 
328 B 2. 


py ovv G&AAws ofe: 


Io 


15 


20 
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28 TAATQNOZ [338A 
XII. Edsévtos 8¢ wou tatta 6 te TavKwv Kai of arrow 
ed€ovto adTod un» GAXwS TroLelv. Kal 6 Opactpayos havepos pev 


a a al ia»! / / 
nv éervOvpar eirety, ty’ evdokimnoeev, nryovpevos Eye amToKpiow 
TayKadnv' mpocerroetto Sé piroviKely mpos TO ewe eivar TOV 
a \ , ” fe 
aToxpwopevov. TerevTav bé Evveywpnoev, Kameta | Attn &y, 
yy (2 / , J \ \ \ > / , \ 
épn, 7 LwKpadtovs copia, avtov pev pn Here didacKew, Tapa 
rn re / N. 
dé TOY GARY TrepiOVTAa pavOdvely Kal TOUTM@Y pNdé YapL aTrobi- 
) \ lal f rn 
cova. “Ort pév, Hv 8 eyo, pavOdva Tapa TOV adXrov, adnOF 
oS S f, 4 \ x \ / > / / 
eitres, © Opacvpaye: Ste S€ ov pe ys Yapw ExTivery, Wevde* 
extiva yap bonv dvvapyat* dvvapar Sé Erraiveiy povov: ypiwata 
yap ovk éxw: ws € mpoOipws TodTO Spa, éav Tis por boxH ed 
an , > ” *) / ry aN by 8 \ ? y 2 3 , | 
éyewv, €0 eloet avTixa On pada, éTreldav aToKpivyn* oipmar yap 
” 6n 3 8 ds \ \ > n\ KJ \ / 
Axove 67, 7 8 6s. dnl yap éyo elvat TO Sixaov 
> x XN \ a / / 
ovK dANO TL i) TO TOV KpEiTTOVOS EVvupépor. 
iF 
arr’ ove eOedrynoets. 


oe ed Epelv. 
? A / ? b] a 
ANNA TL OVK ETTALVELS 5 
’ \ lal Ya / la 
Kav pad ye mpatov, pny, Ti Néyeus: viv 
\ la) / AN , iv 3 
TO TOU KpeitTOVos dis Evydépov Sixaoy eivat. 
an a / if 7 , 
Kat TovTO, ®@ Opacvpaye, Ti mote Eyes; OV yap Tov TO YE 


yap ovTw oida. 


/ , ’ s cin , ¢ \ 
roudvoe bys ef IlovAvddpas tueyv KpeitT@Y 6 TayKpaTLacTys 
n er , \ , , \ \ A A \ , 
Kat avT@ Evpdépet Ta Boera Kpéa TPOS TO DOA, TOVTO TO aLTLoV 

a A Ale owty a0 s 0 ' 

etvat! Kal iv Tols HTTooW exelvou Evadépov awa Kai Sdikacov. 
\ i Je = / \ / ig f e x 

BdeAupos yap ef, én, © Lwxpares, Kal tavTyn bTohauBavers, 4 av 


fA t \ 4 
KaKkoupynoals wadioTa Tov Noyor. 





8338C 16 dove $4 calls for attention, 
ostentatiously, like a herald: cf. X 595 C, 
Ap. 20 D, Prot. 353 C. 

2t TlovAvSdpas—é maykpatiacrys. 
odros 6 IovAvdduas awd Zkorovccns jv, 
moews OeooaNlas, Suacnudtatos mayKpa- 
TiacTHs, vmepueyeOns, says the Scholiast. 
He was victor in the ninety-third Olym- 
pian games 408 B.C. Stallbaum_ refers 
to Pausanias (VI 5) and others for the 
wonderful stories of his prowess. His 
statue at Olympia by Lysippus was 
very famous. Cf. Boeckh AZ. Schr. IV 
p. 446. ioe 

22 Tovro T6 ottloy KTA. Teichmiiller 
(Zit. Fehd. 11 p. 196) finds in this a con- 
firmation of his belief that Plato was a 
vegetarian: but it is implied merely that 
a beef diet was not considered wholesome 
for persons out of training. Aristotle 
may have had this passage in view in 
Eth. Nic. i 5. 1106* 36 ff., though his 
illustration is there taken from quantity, 


Ovdapds, 6 dpiote, ny S éyo 


and not from quality, of food. Cf. also 
Gorg. 490 C. 

S38D 23 Evpdépov Gua Kal S{katov. 
The sophistry is undisguised. If Boea 
Kpéa is Polydamas’ ouudépov and dixaov, 
and dikaoy is assumed to be everywhere 
identical with itself, it follows that Bdea 
kpéa is our dikacov, but not our Euudépor, 
otherwise we are also xpeitroves. To 
avoid this, Wohlrab ingeniously takes 
éxelvov not with 7#rrogw but with Evudépov 
dua kal dixacov, as if the meaning were 
‘Polydamas’ cuudépov kal dixkacoy is also 
dikavov for us.’ This explanation is how- 
ever linguistically harsh and comparatively 
pointless. On Bdedupds yap ef Tucker 
aptly reminds us that the prevailing 
feature in Theophrastus’ description of 
the Bdedupés (Char. c. 11) is Madea éme- 
gavins kal émoveldicros (‘obtrusive and 
objectionable pleasantry’ Jebb). 

25 kakovpyyoats. Cope observes that 
the word is used ‘‘of the knavish tricks 


C 
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’ 3 > oe Lal 
ada cadéotepov eimé Ti réyers. Hit’ ovK olc, én, OTe THY 
fol € \ fal c \ > 
TONEwY ai “ev TUpavvodVTaL, ai Sé SnuoxpaTtodrvTat, ai 5é dpioto- 
r lal fal lal lal / 
Kpatobdvtar; Ids yap 08; Ovxody Todt Kpate’ év ExaoTn TOXEL, 
me / / Oé iN | / id te € > \ 
E70 apyov; Ildvu ye. Tideras d€ ye tovs | vopous éxaotn apy 
lal , \ / \ 
mTpos TO avTH Evydépov, Snwoxpatia pev SnpwoKxpatikovs, TUpaviis 30 
\ CG > a 
5€ Tupavyixovs, Kal ai aAXaL oUTws* Oéuevar b€ aGrédnvay TovTO 
rn / / 
dixawov Tots dpyopévors Elva, TO chicos Evpdhépov, Kai Tov TovTOU 
i n a n> 
exBaivovta xohalovow ws TapavomotyTa Te Kal AdLKODYTA. TOUT 
Ly ‘ a ? \ 
339 ov éotiv, & BérATLOTE, 0 Ay, Ev ATrdcals Tais | TONETLY TaUTOV 
eivat Sikatov, TO THS KaOeaTHKVvIias apyhs Evpdépov: airy dé Tov 
al fal a rn 3 \ 
Kpatel, @oTe EvpBaiver TO OpOds NoyiLouevm TavTaxXod eivar TO 
oeN Ua \ fa) / ts n > ’ > id »” 
av7o Sixatov, TO Tod KpeitTovos Evppépov. Nov, Hv & éyw, Euabov 
a / ? Mf ’ \ A / rs lal AN if. \ 
O NEyers' Ef Se aAHOEes 7} uy}, TELpacomar wabeiv. TO Evpdhépov pev 5 
Ls / 5 UG 
odv, & Opacipaye, kai od arrexpivw Sixaov eivart Kaitou ewovye 
aTnyopeves OTrwS ft) TOUTO aTroKpIWoiunv? Tpoceate be 8) avToO | 
B 70 Tov Kpetttovos. Lpixpa ye lows, ébn, tpocOjxn. Odvmw djrov 
»Q®> > / > > iid \ fal re > > a / 
ovd ef peyadn* GAN OTL pev TodTO oKeTTéov ck adnOn Réyers, 


d7Aov, 


29- 





and fallacies which may be employed 
in rhetorical and dialectical reasoning” 


. \ x / / 3 \ 3 \ ¢ a \ 
emreron yap Evupdépov yé Te eivas Kal éyd Oporoye TO 


exdoTn Il: éxdory A. 





Tovos Evymépov earl. 
29 6TlOerar S€ ye: Laws 1. c. ridera 


(Aristotle's Rhetoric Vol. 1 p. 17). Cf.  Omov, daci, Tods vduous é&v TH bre 
Gorg. 483 A (cited by Tucker). EKAOTOTE TO KpaTovy. 7 yap; ’ANnNO7 dé-yers. 

26 elt’ ovk ofo@a xtA. ‘Do you Ap’ ody ole, pacl, tore Sfjuov wuxhoavra 
mean to say you don’t know’ etc. The # twa rodirelay dddXnv 7 Kal TUpavvor 


division of constitutions into Monarchy, 
Oligarchy (for which Aristocracy is here 
substituted) and Democracy was familiar 
to everybody: see Aeschin. Cres. 6, 
Tim. 4 opodoyotvrar yap rpets elvat mrod- 
Tela. Tapa maow avOpwros, Tupavvis Kal 
Odvyapxia Kal Onuoxpatia. Cf. Whibley 
Greek Oligarchies pp. 17, 24. Thrasy- 
machus proceeds to define xpeirrwy as 
6 Kpat@y (not 6 laxupdrepos, as Socrates 
had insinuated): -xkparodyrac in dyuo- 
Kkparovvrac and apisrokparodyrar well 
brings out his meaning. Cf. Laws 714B 
vue eldn Twés pac eivac Tooatra boa- 
mep TodtTea@v, and C oltre yap mpos Tov 
moe“ov ote mpds apeTnv bAnv Bdérew 
deity pact Tovs vouous, GAN’ Aris dv Kade- 
ornxvia 7 wodiTela, TavTY deiv TO Evupépov 
Orws dipge Te ael kal wy KaTadvOjoerat, 
kal Tov diate Bpov Tov dixaiov rAéyecAar 
Kadhio 6’ orws. Ids; “Ore 70 Tod Kpetr- 


OjncecOac exdvTa mpds dro TL mpwHrov 
vouous 7 TO cuudepov EauvT@ THS apxijs Too 
Béve; Iles yap dv; Aristotle makes 
it the distinguishing mark of his three 
perverted forms (mapexBdoes) of consti- 
tution (rupavvis, dd\vyapxla, SnuoKparia) 
that they seek their own and not 7d xow7 
aupdépov: Pol. T 7. 1279 4 ft. 

838 E 32 Tov TovTov éxPatvovTa 
KtA. Laws 714 D ovKoby Kal ds dv Tabra 
TH TeAévTa TapaBalvy, KoAdoe 6 Oéuevos 
ws ddxodvra, dikava radr evar émovo- 
pagwv; “Hoe yoiv. Tair’ dp’ del Kal 
ottw kal tavTy TO dikavov av éxar. Pyal 
yovv ovTos 6 Néyos. vopos and dikaov are 
identified by this theory. 

8394 1 Tavtov elyat Slkaov. Her- 
werden would expunge radréy, but ravrov 
is not more otiose here than 7d avré 
below. 


339 B There 


10 Eupdépov yé TL. 


30 
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8b \ Se He) \ Jean \ bs A a / 
tKQALOV, OU € TpooTe nS Kat avTO pns €lvyal TO TOV KPELTTOVOS, 


hee," \ 2 a , / 
éy@ O€ ayvow, oKeTTéov Oy. 


» CANE 


/ ” 
LKorres, pn. 
TT a> yy bcd 8 > / / > / ’ \ fa) 

avdT éotat, nv O eye. Kati pot eitrés ov Kal TreiBec Oat 
MévToe Tols apxYovow Sixavov dys eivar; “Kywye. 


Ilérepov 6é 


> , / | > Cio SE > a / € /, Kx eed 
aVvaLLapTHTOL § ELOLV OL aAPXOVTES €V Tals TONEoW EKAOTALS 1 OLOL 


Nerd’ nr / ” ted Note: a 
Te Kal awapteiv; Iavtws mov, épn, ofoi Te Kal adpapTeiv. 


Ovxodv 


> an Ti; / \ \ > n , \ / 
ETTLYELPOUVTES VOLLOUS TUévat TOUS [EV opbas TiOéacur, TOUS 6€ 


? ? an ‘ep ” 
Tivas ovK OpOas; Olimar eywrye. 


To dé opOds dpa To Ta Evpde- 


porta é€ott TiPecOat EavTois, TO Sé py OpOds aEtppopa; 1) TAS 


J ‘\ X an ’ nr 
20 Aéyets;  Odtas. “A 8 ay OdvTat, Tomtéov Tois dpyopuévors, Kal 


nr , > \ OL 4 II a \ yA ~ O ? / v OL. , > | 
TOUTO E€OTL TO OLKQALOD ; @S yap ou; U HPOVOV Apa OLKALOV EOTL 


\ \ \ / \ n / y rn eT \ \ 
KaTa TOV GOV NOYoV TO TOV KpELTTOVOS Evpdépov TroLEiv, AAA Kal 


> / \ \ / 
TouvavTtov, TO wn Evaépov. 


Té réyers ov; Egy. “A od réyess, 
” la) a \ i: 
éwouye OoK@* cKoTTa@mev Oé BEéATLOP. 


3 € fi \ ” 
ovXY WLONOYNTAaL TOUS ap- 


inp 8 L s oy 27 
25 KOvTas TOLS APNOMEVOLS TPOOTATTOVTAS TTOLELY ATTA EVLOTE dvamap- 


if re je a , \ 7 on / ey. 
TAVELY TOV EAUVTOLS BerticTov, a 6 aV TTPOOTATT@OLV Ob APXOVTES 


11. avro AI: at’rés Al. 


14. Olkacov IL: kal dixacov A, 


24. 6€ 8g: 6H AI. 


is here a hint of the main purpose of the 
Republic, which is to prove that dicacoy 
is £uudépov in the truest sense for the 
individual and the state. 

339 B—341 Aa Now that the mean- 
ing of the definition has been explained, 
Socrates proceeds to attack tt. Even if we 
assume that rulers seek their own ad- 
vantage, yet they often err, and enact 
laws to thetr own disadvantage : therefore, 
as it is just for subjects to obey their rulers, 
Justice will sometimes consist in doing 
what is not the interest of the stronger. 
Socrates reiterates thts objection and is 
supported by Polemarchus. It is urged 
by Clitophon that Thrasymachus meant 
by ‘the interest of the stronger’ what was 
thought—whether rightly or wrongly— 
by the stronger to be to their interest. 
Thrasymachus declines to avail himself 
of this suggestion, and explains that, 
strictly speaking, rulers, qua rulers, can- 
not err. This statement he supports by 
arguing from the analogy of medical 
practitioners and others, pleading that his 
earlier concesston was but a popular way 
of expressing the fact that rulers seem to 
err. Therefore the original definition was 
strictly correct. Justice is the interest of 
the stronger, since rulers make laws in 





their own interest, and, qua rulers, are 
infallible. 

On the reasoning of Thrasymachus in 
these two chapters see 341 A . 

839 B 13 ot—pévror. “In inter- 
rogationibus haec particula” (uévror) ‘ita 
cum ov negatione coniungitur, ut gravis- 
sima sententiae vox intercedat, quo modo 
aliquis eis quae ex altero quaerit summam 
veritatis ingerit speciem” (Hoefer de 
part. Plat. p. 34). mé&ro is simply ‘of 
course,’ ‘surely’: ‘surely you regard it 
as just to obey the rulers, do you not?’ 
The idiom is frequent in Plato. The 
other examples of it (cited by Stallbaum) 
in the Republic are infra 346 A, VII 521 D, 
IX 581 A, 584 A, X 5068. 

14 térepov Stdvaydpryro: ktA. The 
reasoning echoes that of 334 C above. 

839Cc 17 TWévat—rieo Par: weshould 
expect 71évac in both cases, as the dpxovres 
according to the theory we are discussing 
are xpelrroves and supreme as legislators : 
but the middle of personal interest is 
naturally used in combination with ra 
Evupépovra éavrots: cf. infra 341 A. 

8389 D 23 Tl A€yes ov; a favourite 
eristic formula: see Ar. Clouds 1174 Totro 
TovTiXxwptov | arexvas ErravOe?, Td Th NézELs 
av; 
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/ > lal lal yas » ¢ , 
Sikatov elvae tois apxouévors troveiv; Tadt’ ovXY wpmodroynTaL; 


E Oipau éywye, ey. 


\ ’ fa 
Oiouv rtoivuv,' jv & eye, Kal TO akvpdopa 


a 5 ¢ A / 
moe Tois apyovot Te Kal KpeitToo. Sixaoy elvat @poroyha bat 


¢ a ji rat 
Ol, OTav of wey ApYovTEs AKoVTES KaKAa aUTOIS TpoTTATTWALY, TOL 30 


\ / a a a c\ a / es / 
dé dixavov eivar Pfs TadTa Tovely a éxeivor TpocétaEav’ dpa TOTE, 


Ss / 7 > > lal / ] \ ig \ 
@© copotate Opactpaye, ovK avayKkaiov cupBaivery avTo ovTwcl 
, cal , Av ¢ \ a , 
Sixatov evar Trovety TovvavTiov 7) 5 ad Ayes; TO yap TOU KpetT- 


Tovos a€vudopoy Syimou mpoatatteTat Tots HTTOCLW TroLELD. 
340 wa Av’, Edn, 6 Laxpares, 6 Tlorguapyos, capéctata ye. 
> yv ? a rs ¢ a ig ut 
y, €byn, avt@ paptupnons, 0 Krertopav vrrodaBov. 


Nai | 
’Eav ot 
Kai ti, 


égn, dSettar paptupos; avtos yap Opacvpayos duoroye? Tovds ev 


if a , a , / 
apxovtas éviote éavTois Kaka TpootaTTew, Tois bé apyouévous 


Sikatovy eivat TavTa Troteiv. 


\ a i 
To yap Ta Kerevopueva trovetv, @ 


TloNéuapye, bd TaV apxyovtwy Sixasov civas EOeTo Opacipayos. 
\ \ \ a s ba a , " = 
Kai yap To Tov Kpeittovos, &6 Krevtopav, cuppépov Sixatov eivar 


B 20 | lal be > / 0é ¢ XO S Dar Fi \ 

€Bero.' ratra 5é audhotepa Oéwevos wpmoroynoev ad eviote Tods 
a \ id 

Kpeittous Ta avTois a€ippopa KEerEVEW TOUS HTTOUS TE Kal apyxo- 


/ a 
fEvous Trovet. 


fal val ? la) [al 

éx O€ TOUT@Y TOV OmoroyLOY OUdSéV MaAOV TO TOD 
/ > 2 \ 

Kpelttovos Evppépov Sikatov av ein 7) TO pu) Evjhépov. 


"AXN’, Eby 


c rn \ a , sp. e a e 
0 KXetopav, To Tod Kpetttovos Evydépov éreyev 6 Hyoito o 
KpelitT@ov avT@® Evudéperv: TovTo Toimtéov eivar TO Hrtov, Kal 


28 totyvy: not ‘therefore,’ but ‘also,’ 
a frequent use in Plato. In the Republic 
it occurs 29 times, according to Kugler de 
particulae To etusgue comp. ap. Pl. usu 
SL Ae ee ge 

339E 30 Stavoi pév—rois 6€ (i.e. Tots 
apxouévos). These two clauses depend, 
not on wHodoyjoAa, but on mrocety: it is 
just to do ra d&¥ppopa Tois dpyovow as 
often as the rulers unwillingly prescribe 
what is evil for themselves and so long as 
Thrasymachus says it is just for subjects 
to do what the rulers have prescribed. 
Desire for brevity and balance leads 
Plato to put both clauses under the 
government of 6érav, although ‘since’ 
rather than ‘whenever’ is the more 
appropriate conjunction for introducing 
the second: for Thrasymachus does not 
sometimes but always assert that it is just 
to obey the rulers. The suggested read- 
ing ¢7s for pys would require us to take 
Tots 6é xrX. as an independent sentence, 
and leave mwév in of wév without a corre- 
sponding 6é. 





32 avré is ‘the matter,’ ‘the case 
before us’: cf. IV 428 A (ad7@), VII 518 B 
(avrdv), 524 E (atrw), Zheaet. 172 © al. 
The text has been needlessly suspected 
by Madvig and other critics. 

ovrwot: not ‘in that case’ (Campbell), 
but (with Jowett) simply ‘thus,’ as ex- 
plained in dlxacov—)éyers: cf. AZ. 26 F 
ovrwol co. dox®; obddva voulfw Oedv 
elvat; 

34 valpa Ala ktd. The interlude is 
intended to mark that the first stage has 
been reached in the refutation of Thrasy- 
machus. 

340 A 1 édv ov ye is of course 
ironical. The disciples of the rival dis- 
putants now enter the fray. 

5 TO ydp Td KeAcvdpeva KTA. If this, 
and no more, had been Thrasymachus’ 
definition, it would remain unrefuted ; 
commands would be commands, whether 
expedient for the rulers or not. 

3408 12 8xyotro—tupdépev. This 
explanation is involved in Clitophon’s 
earlier statement To Ta KeAevdueva morety 


Io 


32 TAATQNOS [340 B 


\ P, lal ¢ My 
TO dikatov TovUTO éTiOeTO. “AXAN ovX ovTws, 7) 6 Os o IloAéwapxos, 


15 €Aéyeto. Ovdév, jv! eyo, & Tloréwapye, diaghéper, aA’ ei viv C 
oUTw@ réyer Opactpayos, oTws avTod aTrodeywpeba. 

XIV. Kat Hou elrré, © Opacipaye TodTo nv 6 éPovdov 
Néyerv TO Sixaov, TO TOD KpeEitTovos Evudépov SoKody eivar TO 
kpetttov, éav te Evudépyn éeav te py; ovTwS ce Power éyeL; 

20" Hxiota vy’, én’ adda KpeltTw pe oles KadEiv TOV éEawapTavorTa, 
érav é€apaptavn; "Eywrye, citov, Bunv oe TOTO héyeLv, OTE TOUS 
dpxYovTas WpLodyels ovK dvapapTHTous | eival, dra TL Kai EEauap- D 
rdvew. Yveoddvrns yap «i, py, © LwKpates, év Tots Noyous* Errel 
aitixa iatpov Kadeis od Tov éEauaptavovta Tept Tovs KduvovTas 

25 KaT avTo TodTO 6 é€apapTaver; 7) NoyLoTLKOY, ds av ev hoyioLe 
dpaptdvy, Tote bTav duaptdvy, KaTa TaUTHY THY GuapTiay; adr, 

© olpat, Aéyouev TH prjuate ovTws, OTL 6 tatpos éEjwapTev Kai O 
AoyaTis eEjwaptev Kal 6 ypappatioTys: TO 8, oipat, ExacTos 
rovtav, Kal’ cov TodT’ activ 6 Tpocayopevopmev | av’ToV, ovdérroTE EB 

30 duapTaver' Wate Kata Tov axpiBh Aoyor, érrEld?) Kat ov axKptBo- 
Roye?, ovdels tav Snucoupy@v auaptaver. émiduTovons yap em- 

oTHuns 6 duaptdvev dpaprdvel, év @ ovK eats Snuroupyds: WaTE 

Snuoupyos %) copos %) dpywv ovdels duaptaver TOTe Grav apxXav 7, 


31. émidurovons AlII: émuevrovons A®. 





bro T&v apxovTwy: that which the rulers 
keNevouot is what they believe to be in 
their interests. Clitophon’s defence finds 
no justification in the terms of Thrasy- 
machus’ definition; but it was the most 
obvious way of attempting to reconcile 
that definition with the admission that 
rulers are capable of erring. 

340 c 18 TO Tod Kpetrrovos Eup- 
dépov ktA. Bonitz (Zectschr. f. dst. Gymn. 
1865 p. 648), followed by Wohlrab, pro- 
poses to add the words 76 Evmpépoy after 
Eumépov, “‘parum venuste,” as Hartman 
thinks. Neither is it well (with Hartman) 
to omit Tod kpelrrovos. The apparent 
harshness of the construction (‘that which 
seems to be the stronger’s interest to the 
stronger’) is justified by its brevity and 
precision, and by the desire to introduce 
the exact words of the original definition 
into its amended form. 

340 Dp 23 ovKodavtys. Cf. (with 
Tucker) Arist. Soph. £4 15. 174> 9 


cogiotikdy ovkoddyTnua Tv épwrwvTwr 
and Rhet. 11 24. 14027 (4 éml rOv épioriKav 
70 kata Ti Kal mpds TL kal 77H Ov mpoott- 
Oéueva mrovet THY cuKoparTiav. 

27 éyopev TO PrjpatiovTws. Bekker 
(with whom Shilleto on Dem. / Z. § g1 
agrees) would insert uév after Néyouev: but 
(as Schneider remarks) the emphasis on 
T@ phuate does duty instead of the particle, 
and even otherwise, mév is not essential: 
cf. 111 398 A (where Shilleto would also 
p pév), infra 343 C, 11 363 E, X 605 C 
al. 

28 +d 8€=‘ whereas in point of fact’ 
is a favourite Platonic idiom: cf. IV 443 C, 
VII 527 A, 527 Dal. 

B840£ 31 émAtTotvons. See cr. 2. 
The present, which Stallbaum and others 
adopt, may be right, but the older reading 
is at least as good. The failure in know- 
ledge must precede the actual error. For 
the mistake see /rtvod. § 5. 
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a o ae \ iv eee ao 
adra Tas y av eltrov, 6TL O LaTpOS NMapTEV Kal 0 APKOV NMapTED. 
be = , ea} me c / a 8 aoe / fa} 4 re) Oe 
TovodTov ody 8x cou Kat ewe UrddaBe viv dn atroxpivedUaL* TO OE 
, , lal U if \ a S cth ” 
341 dxpiBéorarov éxeivo Tuyyaver dv, TOY apxXoVTA, Ka’ dco” | dpyov 
> \ \ ¢ an / 
éori, pi) dpaptdvew, gr) auaptdvovta b€ TO avT@® BedtTLGTOV 
‘ a a t of vA 4 > 2 a 
ridecOa, TodTo S& TS apYouév@ mowntéov. date, dep EE apX7s 
fal / al / 
Erexor, Sixavov Néyw TO TOD KpEiTTOVOS TroLEty TUmEpOV. 
2 7 fal a es 
XV. Elev, jv & eyo, 6 Opacipaxe: SoKd cor svKopartet ; 
lal lal / 
Ildvu pev odv, bn. Oller yap pe &€& érriBovrrs ev Tois Aoyous 
n G 2 , 5 a 9 ” \ 
KaxoupyouvTa ce épécOar ws jpounv; Kd pév ody oida, fn: Kab 
\ a / n 
ovdév yé cor TA€ov Etat’ oUTE yap av pe AAOOLS KaKouUpyar, 
a ’ INA ON ? 
B ove! uw) AaOav Bidcacbat TS ROyw Sdvato. Ovdée y av ent- 
/ a oy > 4 7 LA > ’ WA XN. nO ¢ a 
xelpnoaiur, nv O eyo, @G pakaple. ANN Wa py avoLs nyty 
a / N / / \ 
ToLovToV éyyéevnTat, Sidpicat, ToTépws Eyes TOV aPXOVTA TE Kal 


_ 





35 aoxplver8ar. The imperfect in- 
finitive, as Schneider remarks (Addit. 

EO) e 
F as A—842 E Socrates now meets 
Thrasymachus on his own ground, and 
attacks his definition according to the 
‘strictest form’ of argument. He shews 
by analogy that every ruler qua ruler 
seeks the good of those whom he rules, 
since every art aims at the good of its own 
peculiar charge or object, and not at its 
own, for qua art there is nothing lacking 
to it. 

3414 ff. It is to be noted that the 
discussion is now transferred from the 
region of facts into an atmosphere of 
idealism. For this, Thrasymachus_ is 
primarily responsible. The theory that 
the_ruler_guva ruler makes no mistakes, 


is no doubt true ideally, but practically 


it is of little moment, since he will suffer 
gua ruler for the errors which he commits 
in moments of aberration. The strength 
of Thrasymachus’ theory lay in its cor-— 
respondence with the facts (real or appa- 
rent) of experience ; it is the temptation 
to defend his theory against the criticism 
of Socrates which leads him to abandon 
_facts for ideas; and as soon as he is re- 
futed on the idealistic plane, he descends 
to facts again (343 Aff.). The vein of 
idealism struck by Thrasymachus is 
worked to some purpose by Socrates. 
To assert that rulers gua rulers always 
seek the good of their subjects is~in 
reality to set before us a political ideal, 


ASP: 


and Plato’s Ideal Commonwealth is in- 
tended _to be its embodiment in a state. 
Plato was probably the first to develope 
and elaborate this principle of political 
science, but the legislations of Solon and 
other early lawgivers furnish examples of 
its application to practical politics (see 
especially Arist. Rep. Ath. ch. 12 and 
Solon’s verses there cited), and it is 
formulated by the historical Socrates in 
Xen. Mem. 111 2, with which compare 
Cyrop. VIII 2. 14. See also Henkel 
Studien zur Gesch. d. gr. Lehre vom 
Staat pp. 44, 145, and Whibley Greek 
Oligarchies p. 11 n. 29. 

5 ovkodavrety is explained in é& 
émiBouAns—kakoupyouvTd oe, where ka- 
koupyovvra (as Schneider observes) is not 
used as in 338D of putting an evil or 
sophistical interpretation on a theory, but 
of damaging a man’s personal reputation 
and credit: ‘“‘scilicet existimationis et 
pecuniae detrimentum facturus sibi vide- 
batur sophista ideoque Socratem se, quam- 
quam frustra, impugnare in sequentibus 
quoque criminatur.” 

3418 9 pal AaOdv: “si non latu- 


_ eris” (Schneider). Stephanus conjectured 


pay and Ast ue for uy: but either change 
would destroy the antithesis between 
AavOdvew and Pid fecGar—secret guile and 
open fraud: cf. I1 365 D dA\a 67 Beods 
ovre NavOdvew, oltre Bidcacbac Suvardv. 
Hirschig’s excision of wh Aadwy greatly 
impairs the emphasis. 
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\ / \ (4 ” ? Lal DY \ > Lal i A lal ‘ 
Tov KpelTTOVa, TOV ws eros eimeiv 7 TOV axpLBEl NOY, 6 viv by 
> @ \ / / By / ” a a 
érexyes, 00 TO Evpdépov Kpeltrovos dvTos Sixatoy EaTaL TO HTTOVE 

a To as B , 0) X6 ” “9 \ 

mouiv. Tov To axpiBeotatw, épyn, Aoy@ GpyovTa ovTa. Tpos 
lal / 

radta Kaxovpye: Kal ouxopaytes, el TL Sivacat* ovdév cov Ta- 

/ ’ > ’ \ | 97 > 4 

pleat aXX ov py olos T 1S. 
a +i an ad / ad / 
pavivat, wate Evpety emuxyerpelv NéovTa Kal cuKopavteiv Opacv- 
Nod an ” b id Oe x \ a “ANS 
payov; Nov yoo, én, érexelpnoas, ovdev WY Kat TAUTA. nV, 
> > ? / an , ? > ? / ¢ a > a / 
nv & €y@, TOV ToLovTwY. GAN eEiTré port 0 TH axptBet oyo 
/ e / x Lol 
iatpos, Ov apts édeyes, TOTEPOY YpNMaTLOTHS EaTLVY 7 TOV Kap- 

/ a ? \ na 
vovtwy OeparrevTns; Kal Néye Tov TH GvTL Latpov dvta. Tov 

y \ / 2! lal 
Ti d€ cuBepynrns; 0 opOas KxuBep- 

/ lal 7 > \ EN 4 . N a | a Ovdsé 
VATNS VAVTOV Apyov é€oTly 7 vavTNs; avtav | dpyov. Ovdeer, 
ie la] € / 4 an 2? aA A PNG. > \ : 
Oia, TOUTO UTONOYLOTEOY, OTL TAEL EV TH VI, ove éotly KANTEOS 

7 > X. ~ NY lal) / a ? a \ 
vavTns' ov yap KaTa TO TAElY KUBEepynTNS KadElTAL, GANA KATA 


” \ BA bg ce 
Oller yap av pe, eirov, ovVTw 


/ ” / 
KamvovT@V, Eby, OepatevTns. 


Thy TéxvnY Kal THY THY vavTdV apxnv. "AdnOH, Eby. Ovcody 


c / / 7 UL 2 Il ie 
ExaoT@ ToUT@Y éoTL TL EvpéEpor ; avu Ye. 


12. 6 A®II: om. Al, 


O b] \ 14 tf 
U Kal ) TEXVN, 


18. yodv II: ye oty A. 





12 Tov os eros eimety. The only 
exact parallel to this use of ws sos eimeiv 
in Plato is Laws 6565 cxorwy 5’ evpjoes 
avré0. Tau pupioordv eros yeypampeva 7 
reTuTwpéva ovxX ws eros elie jvptoorov 
ad’ évtws. This idiomatic phrase is rare 
before Plato, who uses it 77 times with 
the meaning ‘to put the matter in a word,’ 
implying that other and possibly more 
exact means of describing the thing in 
question might be found. In 52 of these 
cases the phrase is combined with was or 
ovdels and their family of words, in the 
sense of fere, propemodum: its use in 
other connexions is in part a return to 
old poetic usage; cf. Aesch. Pers. 714, 
Eur. App. 1162, HMeracl. 167. See 
Griinenwald in Schanz’s Beztrdge zur hist. 
Synt. d. gr. Spr. VU 3, pp. 21 ff. The 
other examples in the Republic are V 
464 .D, VIII 551 B, IX 577 C. 

© viv Sy eAeyes: viz. in 340 E kara 
Tov axpi3H Abyov. The antecedent is the 
phrase axpiBel N6yw. The conjecture of 
Benedictus, 6» for 6, though adopted 
by several editors, would (as Schneider 
remarks) leave it uncertain whether \éyw 
or rév was referred to by the relative. 
There is no Ms authority for 6v. 

341c 17 Evpetv—Aéovta. maporula eri 


Trav kab’ éavrev te H adtvata Tovety éme- 
xXetpovvTwy Neyouevy (Schol.). The pro- 
verb is very rare, and does not seem to 
occur elsewhere in classical Greek. 

18 otSty av Kal tadra: ‘though you 
were a nonentity at that too’: l.e. at 
bluffing me, as well as in other respects. 
So (I think) Schneider, rightly (‘aber 
auch darin ist’s nichts mit dir”). Others 
(e.g. Shorey in A. F Ph. XVI p. 234) 
explain ‘and that too though you are 
a thing of naught.’ But in that case cai 
radra would surely precede ovdéy wy. 
Tucker can hardly be right in making kal 
Taira simply ‘moreover’ ‘too,’ ‘and proved 
a failure, too.’ Nor (in spite of J. B. 
Mayor in C/. Rev. X p. IIo) is it quite 
enough to translate (with Campbell) 
‘though here again you are nobody,’ i.e. 
‘with as little effect as ever.’ 

21 Kal Aéye—ovtTa is expunged by 
Herwerden, but the emphatic reiteration 
is in keeping with the whole tone of the 
passage. For the sense we may recall the 
words of the so-called oath of Hippo- 
crates els olxlas 6¢ éxéoas adv éalw, éoedev- 
coun ém woherely TOV KapvorvTwr 
(Vol. 1. p. 2 ed. Kiihn). 

341D 27 ExdoTw TOUTYV: Viz. Tots Kau- 
vouot, Tots vavrats, and in general the sub- 
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— ’ > , , \ / / > > lal x / e J. a 

nv & eye, érl rovT@ mépucev, evi TO TO Evyhépov Exdotw Enteiv 
+" | , PI \ , ” L ’ i \ e / a 

Te Kal éxtropifew; ‘Eni tovt@, épn. “Ap ovv Kal éxdotn Tov 

a / / 3 

Teyvav éotiv TL Evadépov Addo 7) 6 TL padtoTa Tehéav _elvar j! 

A a a / ” , 1 Dae a 

IIlés rodto épwras; “Qamep, Epnv eyo, el we Epouo, et éEapKel 

nN ce ey, 5) u , 

THmaTL Eivat TOmATL 7) TpogdetTai TLVoS, elToww av Ste IlavTaact 
a \ fal / \ aA 

bev odv Tpocdecitat. Sia TadTa Kai » Téyvn éoTly 1) iaTpLKh viv 
a i. \ an A 4 

nupnwéevn, OTL oGud Eats Tovnpov Kal ov« éEapKel av’T@ TovovT@ 
LJ \ vA - 

elvat. TovT@ ovv STws exTropifn Ta auudépovTa, ert TovTw 
U ¢ fs | 3 lal an ” vn > a WA 

Tapeckevacn » TéEXVN. 7 OPOGsS cor SoKH, Efny, av eiTrety odTw 

2 nan / \ , 2 \ > , 

Aéeyouv, 7) 0V; "OpOds, | épy. Ti d€ 59; avr) 1 latpixn éotuv 
/ Xx ” / »” } 4 a , ry A 

Tovnpa, 7) aAAN Tis Téexvn EoH OG TL TpoddeiTai TLVOS apeETAs, 

ea > Naas \ os ) a \ \ A Pe) re. 

@oTrep OPOarpmol drews Kal WTa axons Kal dia TadTa én’ avTois 

a \ / rn , \ 

del Twos Téexvns THS TO Evpdépov eis TadtTa oKevromévyns Te Kal 


I. 





jects upon whom the art is exercised. The 
expression is a little vague (cf. VIII 543C 
m.) but it is rash and unnecessary to in- 
sert eide or write éxdoTw <Tav eldav> 
TovTwy, as Tucker recommends. 

29 ap ovv—redéav elvar. I have 
retained this reading, in deference to the 
Mss, but it is open to grave objection. As 
the sentence stands, the meaning is that 
every art (as well as every object of an 
art—this is implied by kal) has ove oup- 
épor, viz. to beas perfect as it can, but no 
other. In the sequel this is interpreted 
to mean that no art needs any additional 
dpern; since it is (gza art) perfect already: 
otre yap movnpla oltre amapria ovdeula 
ovdemg Téxvyn mapeot KTD. (342 B). But 
the words of the sentence ap’ ofy—rehéav 
elvat have to be taken very loosely in 
order to admit of this interpretation. We 
must suppose them equivalent to ‘No 
art has a cupdépoy of its own, unless you 
are to call the fact that it is perfect its 
cuupepov.” Tf Plato had written the pas- 
sage as 1t stands in g and in the margin of 
Flor. U (both mss probably of the fifteenth 
century), it would be open to no objec- 
tion: ap’ oby kcal éxdorn Tay Texvay gore 
tt kEvpdépov &d\o <od mpocdeirar>, 7 
<étapkel éxdorn a’tn avty, wote> 6 TL 
vadtota Tedéav elvat; This reading was 
adopted by Bekker, and by Stallbaum in 
his first edition; and a careful study of 
the whole passage confirms the judgment 
of Schneider, ‘‘Platonem non solum po- 
tuisse, sed etiam debuisse vel haec ipsa 





av7y A®Il: atrn Al. 


vel consimilia scribere.’’ The same sense, 


expressed more briefly, may be obtained 
by the insertion of de? before elvar: ‘has 
every art also a Euudépov besides (i.e. 
besides the Evugépov of its object), or 
must it be as perfect as possible?’ éxac- 
Tnv does not require to be repeated any 
more than in 346A below. The altera- 
tion is very slight; for det elvar, detvac 
may have been written by mistake and 
6 afterwards ejected. 

341E 33 vdv KTA.: ‘has now been 
invented.’ The art of medicine is not 
coeval with body. I can see no reason 
for thinking (with Campbell) that véy is 
corrupt for 7uiv. 

34 TONd éoTL tovnpov KTA. Lys. 
217 B dvaykagerar 6€ ye cua dua vdcov 
iarpuxny domdvecOa Kal dudelv. 

35 Smws éxropi{y. This is said by 
Weber (Schanz’s Bez/rage 11 2, p. 67) to 
be the only example in Plato of é7ws 
with the subjunctive after a preterite 
tense. 

342 A 3 én’ adrois. Hartman pro- 
poses @7’ avrots. avrois (sc. dp0adyors, 
aol) may be emphatic (ipsis), and értl, 
‘over and above,’ ‘besides’: ‘we require 
in addition to the organs themselves, an 
art’ etc. But it is perhaps simpler to 
make éml=‘ to preside over’: cf. é@ ols 
éorw VI 511 Ex. 

4 €ls tadra means eds yw Kal axon. 
The art in question considers what is 
advantageous wzth respect to (els) seeing 
and hearing. 
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LY 4 , ” LA ‘v4 ’ lal \ / / 

éxdotn téxvn adds TéxVNS, NTis avTH TO Evydépov oKérerat, 
tal 9 if n Zi 

Kal TH oKOTTOUpMEVN ETEépas ad TOLAUTNS, Kal TOOT ETL aTrépavToD; 


) avutTn auth To Evypdépov | cxéretar; 7) ovTE avTHs ovTE aAANSB 


lal an / \ Ne lal 
mpoobetrar él thy avThs movnpiav TO Evpypépov cKotreiv: ovTE 


10 yap Tovypia ovTE dpapTtia ovdeuia ovdemia TéexVN TaperTLY, OVE 


/ paps HrAX \ E / 4 lal i: / ® / > / 
TpoonKel TEXVN ANAW TO Evjsepov CyTely H Exelv@ ov TEXYN EoTLV, 


See x > \ \ Digs , > > \ S i BN - 
avTn O€ aBraBys Kal aképatos eat 6pO7 oboa, Eworrep av 7 


Cin sh, 5) 4. \ ¢ WA 2 / \ / > ! Ay v3 . 
EKaAOTYH akpiBns orn TEP EOTL; KAL DKOTTEL EKELV@ To axptBet 
Otvrws, bn, paiveras. 


/ cf AX ” . 
Aoy@' OVTMS 7) AAS EVEL; 


Ovk dpa, 


jv © eyo, latpixn tatpixn| rd Evupdé oTel GANA ToOmaT 

15 7) y@, laTpiKn ltaTpLKn ppépov oKorrel pare. 
id \ @ lal ? / 

Nai, épn. Ovsde imix immun adN trois: ob6€ adAN TéxVN 


io , € a 58 \ 8 n xX’ ae e L 2 , 
OQVOEMLA EAUTN, OVOE YAP TTPOCOELTAL, a EKELUM OU TEXVN EOTLY. 


, BA Ud 
Daiverar, ébn, ov Tws. 


a / 
Téxvat Kal Kpatovow éxeivov, obTép eiow TéxVal. 
? 7 3 ue > / \ Le 
Ovx dpa émictyyn ye ovdeuia TO Tod 


? a \ / / 
évtav0a Kai para poyis. 


"ANAG pv, © Opacipaxe, dpxouci ye ai 


Luveyopynoev 


fe / Lal SENI- 3 / 3 \ iN a 4 / | 
Kpeittovos Evudépov oKorrel od eiTaTTEL, AANA TO TOD HTTOVOS 


TE Kal apYomévov vo éauTis. 


= / \ \ nr 
Auvaporoynce mev Kal TAaVTA 


a ’ / \ \ b) \ , > \ Ns Je / 
TEAEUT@Y, ETEVELpEL OE TEPL a’TA waxedOas: ErrELd7 5é Gwodoyncer, 


5 4 > ) Q \ 
"ArdXo Te odv, Hv O éyd, ode laTpos ovdels, KAO boov iaTpos, TO 


A ? a , a bane 3 U 3 \ \ a / 
T@ Latp@ Evudhépov cKoTrel OVO ETLTATTEL, AAA TO TH KAmVOVTL; 


e / \ ¢ > \ ? \ / a ” 2 > 
@pmodoyntar yap o axpiBys LtaTpos GwpaTwy eivar apywv adr 


ov XpNnuaTioTNs. 


) OvXY @podoynTat; 


c 


Evuvédn. Ovxodv kai o 


ya e > \ a 3 ” ’ 5} | ’ / 
KuBepyntns o axpiBns vavTav eivat apywyv arr ! ov vavTNs; 


5. éxmopiovons g: éxmopifovons AIIZ. 


> 


12, alvrTh Bg: arn Allg}. 


Get IL: def det Al: def alet A. 





5 €kmopiovons. See cr. 2. éxmoprovons 
appears in three Florentine mss. The 
present is difficult, if not impossible, in 
so close a union with the future: cf. x 
604 A and VI 494.D. See Lntrod. § 5. 

8 yf atty—oxkéerat; This question 
(which is of course to be answered in 
the negative) shews the awkwardness of 
the reading of A in ap’ ofv—redéav elvar 
(341 D), which might almost be construed 
to mean that each art does seek its own 
oupépov, viz. the perfection of itself. 

342B 12 éworep KTA,: ‘that is, so 
long as an art, taken in its strict sense’ 
(‘‘streng genommen” Schneider) ‘pre- 
serves its essence entire and unimpaired.’ 
The predicate is 6A qmrep éorl, and akprSrs 


=dxptBhs ovoa in the sense which axpiBijs 
bears throughout this passage (341 B al.). 
Hartman’s insertion of 7 before axpiBjs 
is unsatisfactory; his alternative proposal 
to change dxpiByjs to axpiBds spoils the 
emphasis, and gives a wrong sense. 

842C 20 émorypy is here.a syno- 
nym for 7éxvy. All arts rule: and ruling 
is itself an art or science, not a happy 
inspiration (cf. AZem. 111 6). Like other 
arts, ruling seeks only the good of that 
which it rules. 

342D 26 dpodcyntat ydp—ypnpa- 
tioTys.. Ast compares Arist. Pol. A 9. 
1258 ro ff. dvdplas yap od xphuara rover 
éoTw add\Xd Odpoos, ovde orparnyiKns cat 
larpuxhs, AANA THs mev viknv, TAS 8 vylecav. 


C 
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“0 Ls Ov yy cA lal / \ ” 
Oporoyntar. Ove dpa 6 ye TowovTos KuBepyntns TE Kal apxov 
TO TO KUBEepyntn Evpdhépov ocKéretai Te Kal otdkel, ANA TO 3 
( puntn Evppép TE Kal TpooTakel, & TO 30 
n ‘ > / / la) s 
7 van Te Kai dpyouerp. Euvédnoe poyes. Oveodr, nv 8 eyo, 
> , IO. »¥ 5) \ > 5) Ae a ety? ” 
6 Opacipaye, ovdé dros ovdels ev ovdenia apyy, KAP’ dcov apywv 
b] t \ e a , lal 2»? b] fh ’ \ \ lal 
éotiv, TO avT@e Evypépov oxore? ovd emitatter, adda TO TH 
ss ne BY ? a \ an 
apyoueve Kal @ av avTos Snuoupyh, Kai mpos éxeivo Brérrwv 
\ \ , ¢ lal 
cal 76 éxelvm Evudépov Kat mpémov Kal A€yer & Eyer Kal Trovel 35 
a@ Tol amavTa. 
? lo lal i la) la * n 
3438. = XVI. | Exrecd)) obv évtad0a jwev Tod Adyou Kai Tact KaTa- 
7 ¢ a 
haves iv, bte 6 To SiKaiov Adyos eis TovvavTiov TEpLeLaTHKEL, 
Ks z > \ nm 3 , ? ue ” 3 y 
6 Opacbpaxos dvtl Tod drroxpivecOat, Kiré pot, pn, G LHxpares, 

/ »” / P; > i Nae | / ) > / an a 
titén coréotw; Tide; nv & eye: ove atroxpiverOat yphv uarrov 
3) tovadra épwrav; “Ore Toi ce, én, KopulavtTa mepopa Kal OUK 5 

wv an 
amomitte. Sedmevov, 05 ye avTH ovdée mpdBaTa ovde Toimeva 





3425 34 w dv—Prérov. @ is of 
course (7G) 8, and 7H dpxouévw is also 
neuter (not masculine), like apyouévou in 
D. Bremius took 7@ apyouévw as mascu- 
line, and consequently changed (with in- 
ferior MS authority) mpés éxeivo into mpds 
éxelvov: he has been followed by Stall- 
baum and others. But as @ must be 
neuter, it would be intolerable to make 
épxouévw masculine, since both words (as 
denoting the same object) are covered by 
the same article, viz. 7@ before apyouévy. 
éxelyw is of course neuter also. 

8343 a—344c Thrasymachus with 
much insolence of tone now abandons the 
idealistic point of view, and takes an ex- 
ample from experience. The shepherd does 
not, as a matter of fact, seek the good of his 
flock, but fattens them for his own or his 
master’s advantage. In like manner it 
is their own advantage that is aimed 
at by rulers who deserve the name, Fus- 
tice is ‘other men’s good’ (adNbrptov aya- 
Oév), whereas Injustice ts one’s own: the 
Just man comes off second best everywhere, 
alike in commercial andin political trans- 
actions. That it is far more to one’s 
interest to be unjust than to be just, we 
may see from the case of tyrants, who 
represent Injustice in its most perfect 
form. All men envy them. Finally, Thra- 
symachus reiterates his original theory 
with the remark that Injustice on a suffi- 
ciently large scale is at once stronger, more 
worthy of a freeman, and more masterly 
and commanding than Fustice. 


843 a ff. It should be noted that 
Thrasymachus has in no way changed 
his theory, but only reverts to his original 
standpoint, that of experience. In the 
panegyric on Injustice in the present 
chapter, the new and important point is 
the appeal to the evidence of tyranny 
and the emotions which it roused in 
the mind of the Greeks. See on 344 B. 

2 eis tovvavtiov. Justice has now 
become 70 To 77Tovos (rather than kpeit- 
Tovos) Tuupepor. 

5 Koputeovta.: ‘snivelling,’ nwpalvovra, 
puedgovra: Kopusa. yap h mvéa, qv ol AtTiKol 
kardppowy @aclv (Schol.). Ruhnken on 
Timaeus Lex. s.v. quotes among other 
passages Lucian Alex. § 20 jv dé 70 
unxdvnua TodTo dvdpl péev olw cor, ei dé 
uh poprixoy elrrety, kal ol éuol, mpddndov 
Kal yvavar pddioy, Tots dé lduwrats Kal 
Kopu¢ns pecTois Thy pia TEpdoTioy Kal 
mavu amlorw duoov, and Horace Sat. I 
4. 8 (of Lucilius) emunctae naris. 

6 6s ye avrg KTA. “Apte airy 
interpositum; nam ipsi nutrici Socratis 
insipientiam opprobrio esse, Thrasy- 
machus vult significare” Ast. Richter 
(Fl. Jahrb. for 1867 p. 140) ought not 
to have suggested 8s ye avrés. The sense 
is ‘for she cannot teach you to recognise 
even sheep or shepherd,’ not ‘you do 
not know either sheep or shepherd’ 
(J. and C.), which would require o}re— 
otre. The phrase is clearly a half-pro- 
verbial expression borrowed from the 
nursery. 
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z. f ae 
ylryvookes. “Ore 8) Th pariota; jv 8 eyo. “Ort oter Tods 
/ | DY \ / \ Gu / a \ lal lal 
moumevas |! Tovs BovKoXovs TO TwY TpoBaTwav 7 TO TOY Bowv B 
b \ al \ , > \ \ , \ BA 
ayaov oxoreiv Kal tmayvvew avTovs Kal Oepatrevery pos Addo 
/ aN \ n lal > \ \ \ € a \ \ 
tt Br€rovTas 7) TO TOV SeatroTaY ayabov Kal TO av’TaY, Kal 41) 
\ \ a Ya ¢ a 
kal Tous é€v Tais TONTW ApyxoVTas, ol ws aANnOds apxovCL, 
li a a A \ ti 
aXrAwS Tas Hye Stavocicbat TpOs TOs apyopmévous 7) WaoTrEp av 
\ i / \ o- lad BJ \ \ 
Tis mpos mpoBata SsvateOein, Kal GAO TL oKoTEiv aUTOvs bia 
\ \ € / Ey nr A > \ > / aS vA 
VUKTOS Kal tuépas ) Tov’TO OOev avTol w@pEAjcoVTAaL. Kal oUTW 
/ kg 7 fa) la 
Topp ei! rept Te TOD Oixaiov Kat SiKavocovvns Kal adikou TE Kal 
> , wd > lal (vA ¢ \ , \ \ ‘ > / 
adikias, OoTE Ayvoets, OTL pev SiKaLocvVy Kal TO SikaLoy GdXOTPLOV 
s a nr re / ld 
ayabov T® dvTL, TOD KpEiTTOVOS TE Kal ApyovTos Evpdépor, oixela 
\ lal / A € lal Ul id xX > / b] 
dé Tod mevOopévou Te Kal vmnpeTovyTos BAAaBn, 7) Se adixia Tovvay- 
f. WN 7 an ¢ > A > a ‘ y, c > 
tiov, Kal dpxer TOV ws adAnOds einOiKav TE Kai Sixaiwy, ot 6 


7. StL ole Tovs Tounévas KTA. Thra- 
symachus gives a new turn to the nursery 
saying. The illustration from the shep- 
herd and his sheep (which is now for the 
first time introduced) was used by the 
historical Socrates to justify the opposite 
conclusion (Xen. AZem. 111 2. 1) évtuxwv 
6é more otpatnyeiy ypnuevw tw, Tod 
évexev, pn, “Opnpov ote Tov ’Avyapuéuvova 
Mpocayopevoa moueva Nawy; apd ye Gru, 
womep TOV Toimeva émipeetoOar Set, Orrws 
oGat te écovra: ai dies, kal Ta émiTHbEa 
éfovow, otrw Kal Tov oTparnyov émue- 
Neto Oar det, bTws ool Te of oTpaTiTaL 
écovra, kal Ta émitHdea Efovor, Kal ov 
évexa oTparevovTat TovTo éotat; So also 
Arist. Zh. Nic. vill 13. 1161? 12 ff. e& 
yap Tovet Tovs Bacthevou.evous, elep aryabds 
wy émuedetrat adtey, iv’ eb mpatTwow, 
wWamrep vomeds TpoBdtwr* bev Kal “Ounpos 
Tov ’"Ayapéuvova toiéva Nady elev. In 
Plato Pol. 271 D ff. the deities of the 
golden age are compared to shepherds, 
and the comparison of a good ruler to 
a shepherd is very frequent in Plato: 
see Ast’s Lex. Plat. s.v. vomets. In 
Socrates’ view ‘the shepherd careth for 
his sheep.’ With Thrasymachus’ attitude 
should be compared the picture of the 
tyrant in Zheaet, 174 D as a oupwrny 
) twoueva % Twa Bovxd\ov—rodd Bdad- 
Novra (he squeezes as much milk as he 
can out of his flock): also Solon ap. 
Arist. Rep. Ath, ch. 12 el ydp tes dddos 
TavTns THS TyULns EruxXEV, OVK Av KaTéaXE 
S7jmov od’ Eravcaro, | mplv avrapdgas weap 
efeihe yadda. In the word apopyoi or 
duodyol used by Cratinus in the sense 





of mé\ews oNeOpor (Meineke Fr. Com. 
Gracc. 1 I, p. 140) the image is the same. 
Compare the eloquent words of Ruskin 
in Sesame and Lilies § 43 and Milton’s 
Lycidas 113—129. 

843 B 12 ‘yet Stavoeicbar. The 
conjecture dvaketoOar for SdiavoetcAar is 
tempting in view of 6éaredely which 
follows, but dvavoetc@a is better suited 
to oxomeiy and Pdérovras just above. 
For the somewhat rare construction 
Schneider compares Laws 626 D air@ dé 
mpos avTov mérepov ws modeulw mpds modé- 
fuov Gtavonréor, 7 Was Ere Aéyouev; and 
628 D. 

15 méppw et wept. méppw can hardly 
(I think) mean ‘ far from’ (sc. knowing): 
this would require méppw ef <rTod Te 
eldévar> epi, as Herwerden suggests: 
cf. Lys. 212 A ob7tw mwéppw eiul Tod KThpa- 
Tos wore kTX. The meaning is (I believe) 
‘so far on’; ‘so profoundly versed are 
you in justice’ etc.: cf. méppw Hin éort 
tov Blov Af. 38 C and phrases like réppw 
coplas é\avvev: see also Blaydes on 
Ar. Wasps 192. Such biting sarcasm is 
appropriate in the mouth of Thrasy- 
machus. 

843c 16 aAAédrpiovayabdy. Arist. 
Lith. Nic. V 3. 11307 3 f. dua dé 7d adrd 
TovTo kal GANbTpLOv ayaOov Soxet elvat 
7 Sikacoctvn povn Ta@V dperwr, Src mpds 
Erepdy é€orw* dAX\w yap TA cUUudépovTa 
mparret, 7) apxovTe 7 Kowwvw (with 
Stewart’s note) and ib. 10. 1134? 5. 

17 T®@ dvr is not T@ dvte dixaiw, but 
vevera (as Stallbaum observes). 

19 s dAnPds as well as ddyOds, TO 
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nr / / / ht 
apYouevor Trovovolv To éxelvou Evphépov KpeitTovos OvTos, Kat 
a lal fal ’ € \ \ »Q? 
evdaimova exetvov Tovovaw UTNpETOUITES avT@, Eavtovs Sé! ovd 
e fal lal / , \ fk 
6rectibv. oxoreicba 4, 6 evnbéctate LHKpates, oUTwTL Xp1), 
\ a V4 Yj n \ 
Srv Sixavos avnp adixov mavTayov EXaTTOV EXEL TPWTOV MEV 
a ’ / a a , 
év Trois mpds GdAnAouS EvpBoraiors, drrov av O ToLOvTOS TH TOLOUTH 
/ an ® a / lal / / 
Kowervrjan, ovdapod dv ebpous ev TH Siadvoet THs Kowwvias Theov 
v x, / lal a / ’ » A > lal XN 
éyovta Tov Sixatoy Tod adixov GAN EXaTTOV" eETTELTA EV TOLS TOS 
\ / vA ary 2 > \ > ¢ Qf / ’ \ a 
ti Tow, btav Té TwWes eiopopal Gow, 6 ev SiKaLos amo TwY 
c de c \ L 
icwy wréov ciahéper, 0 & EXaTTOV, OTAaY TE Ajrrets, | 6 pev ovder, 
€ \ X / x MN v4 9 fe BA c / 

6 88 moAXd Kepdaiver. Kal yap bTav apxnv TWA apXN EKaTEPOS, 
tal rf fe / , ’ lal 
To pev Sixalw bmdpyet, Kal eb pyndepla GrAAN Cypia, Ta rE oLKELa 
> > , ¥: 4 b] x na / Nv 
80 dpuéderav poxOnpotépws exew, ex de Tod Snuociou pndev 

rs > , > , a 

ddpereiabat Sia Td Sixasov eivat, Tpos dé TovToLs aTtexOéabat Tots 

lal / a lal 

re oixelous Kal Tols yvw@pipols, dtav pndev EOéAy avToOis UTNpETEW 
fal > ' Vb 

mapa TO Sicatovs TO Sé adixw TavTAa TOUTwY TavaYTIA UTAapYel. 


344 Ayo yap Svirep viv 5) EXeyor, Tov peydl|Aa Suvdpevov TAEOVEKTELD. 


a 5 , , oe A , 
rodtov obv oKorer, elrep Bovrer Kpiverv, Bow parrov Evuéeper 
> / 2 a v S * % / / \ ca Va 
iSia abT@ adixov eivar 7} TO Sikavoy. TavTwY dé pdota pabyjoe, 
ar b] \ \ / a) / yy fa} a \ Sy io / 
€av éml THv TeXewTaTHVY adiKiavy EONS, 1) TOV pEY AOLKNOAVTA 
t lal v \ a D 
evdatpovéctatov Trovel, Tovs 6& adixnOévtas Kal addiknoat ove av 


ébéxovtas GOXwwTdtous. éoTW 


n / a \ 
5é TodTO Tupavvis, 7) OU KaTa 





év7t, and the like, is used to indicate that 
a word is to be taken in its strict and full 
etymological sense (ev-nOixav) : cf. Phaed. 
80 D els “Atéov ws dAnOas, and infra II 
376 B, V 474A, VI 511 B, VIII 551 E 
nn. 

343 E 30 Td ye olketa—poxOnpo- 
répws. Wells aptly cites the refusal of 
Deioces in Herod. 1 97 to continue as an 
arbiter: od ydp of Avovredéew Tav éavTod 
éfnuednkbra rotor Tédas Ov’ Nuepns deKd fer. 
Cf. also Ap. 23 B, 31 B. In like manner 
Aristotle mentions it as one of the safe- 
guards of a democracy engaged in agri- 
culture that the necessity of looking after 
their private interests will prevent the 
citizens from often attending the assembly 
(Pol. G 4.1318 11). Plato is fond of the 
‘comparative ending in -ws (affected, says 
Cobet, by those “qui nitidissime scri- 
bunt”): see Kiihner-Blass Gr. Gramm. I 
Pp: 577- 

32 amrexPéolar. dréxPouat as a pre- 
sent is not well attested in Plato’s time; 
and the aorist ‘to incur the enmity of’ is 


at least as suitable in point of meaning 
here. 

35 dAéyw yap Svmrep viv Sr ~deyov. 
Ast points out that nothing in what has 
been already said corresponds to the 
words Tov meydAa duvduevoy meovextely, 
and reads émep on slight Ms authority. 
But no special reference is intended: the 
words mean simply ‘I mean the man 
I meant just now.’ Thrasymachus asserts 
that he has all along been referring to Tov 
peyada KTA. 

344 A 3 7d Sikavov: i.e. 7 7d 
Slkacov elvac TH Oikalw. The reading 
air (found in A, but no dependence 
can be put on this Ms in such matters) 
would require the omission of the article 
before dixacov (so Stallbaum and others). 
Tucker inclines to render ‘how much 
more he is personally benefited by being 
unjust than by justice,’ but the ordinary 
view is preferable. 

6 #ovxKrd. This laboured sentence 
is perhaps intended as a parody of some 
sophistic style; cf. Gorg. 448 Cc. 
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/ a ‘ 
opiKpov TadrroTpLa Kal NaOpa Kai Bia adaipeirar, Kal tepa Kal 


data Kal idta Kal Snmoora, adra_ EvrAANBSn»v, 


| 2 Ce ee ee 
ov ep EexacT@ 


/ wd ’ le \ if aA / \ 3 if. ” al 
Mépet OTav Tis adiKnoas p17) NAOn, EnusovTal Te Kal dvEeidn EXEL TA 


péyloTa' 


\ ni e Ue \ > \ \ if 
Kal yap lepoovAot Kal avdpaTrodicTal Kal TovrywpvyxoL 


/ e Ms la) rn 
Kal aTooTEepntal Kal KAETTAL OL KATA MépNn AdLKOUVTES TAV TOLOU- 
a \ he a rn 
TWY KAKOUPYNUAT@Y KaXOvVTAL* ETTELoaY O€ TLS Tpos Tois TOV 
TONMTOVY YpHpwacw Kal avTovs avdpaTrodiodpevos SovAWoNTAL, 


7 na la I 
avTi TOUT@Y THY aicXpa@Vv ovowaTtwy Evdaipwoves Kal paKapLoL 
, b} la ¢ \ n lal | ? \ ne A lal BA 
KEKANVTAL, OV MOVOY UTO TOV TOALT@Y | AAXG Kal UTTO TOV AXXO), 


(v4 XN vf SEN As ee bJ , >») / b) x \ 

dco. av TUOwYTaL avTOV THY SANV abdLKlaY HOLKNKOTA* OU yap TO 
a / 

Tov Ta ddiKa adda TO Tdcyev PoPBovpevor overdiGovaw oF 


oveLoifovtes THY aodiKiav. 


ef aN i \ > , 
OUTOWS, @W Yexpates, Kal LOVUPOTEPOV 


NY > ue \ if > lA / a \ 
Kal édevOepiwtepov Kat SeatroTiK@TEpOY abiKia SiKaLocvnS éoTiv 
€ a iN 7 > n 4 \ la 
(KAVOS yiyvomwévn, Kal OTrep EE apyns EXeyov, TO EV TOU KpELTTOVOS 

ie \ jf / BA \ ie! t? A lal 
Evppépov To dixarov TUyyaver dv, TO OS AdiKoV EavT@ AUTITEAODY 


te kal Evpdépor, 


7. Bla Il; Bla A. 





8448 8 oy depends on pepe. 

10 avSparodioral: ‘kidnappers.’ The 
word is defined by Pollux 111 78 as 6 rév 
éhevOepov KaTadovhwodpevos 7 Tov GANO- 
Tpiov olkérnv amayouevos. Thessaly had 
an evil name for this kind of crime 
(Blaydes on Ar. (lu¢. 521); but the 
frequent references to it in Attic literature 
shew that Greece itself was not exempt. 
See on IX 575 B and the article in 
Stephanus-Hase T7hes. s.v. 

II TOV TOLOUTWY KAkKOUPYnLAToV is 
usually explained as depending on kara 
wépn, but as kara mépy is adverbial, this 
is somewhat awkward. It is perhaps 
better to regard the genitive as partitive, 
TL being omitted as in Kuwyoeev avy Ter 
aéiwv Noyou vouwy IV 445 E, where see 
note. 

I2 pos Tois—X pr par is virtually 
equivalent to mpds T@ Ta ToY TodTOV 
apedéo Oat, and combined by zeugma with 
dovrAdonra. Cf. I 330 E x. 

14 evdalpoves—KékAnvrar. The gene- 
ric singular 71s has become a plural, as 
in Phaed. 109 D, infra Vil 536 A. Envy 
of tyranny and ‘tyrants was common in 
the Athens of Plato’s younger days: 
compare Gorg. 484 A, 470 D (where it 
is maintained by Polus that Archelaus 
of Macedon is evéaiuwy, and Socrates 


says 6\lyou co. mdvres ouugpycovet Tatra 
’"AOnvaior Kal oi E€vor 472 A) and Ad, 11 
141 Aff. The plays of Euripides in 
particular (see v111 568 A) often eulogised 
the tyrant: e.g. Zroad. 1169 ff., Fr. 
252, LPhoen. 524 ff. In earlier days 
Solon’s friends had blamed him for 
not making himself tyrant of Athens: 
see the dramatic fragment (33 ed. Bergk), 
where the prevalent passion for tyranny 
is forcibly expressed in the lines #@eXov 
yap Kev Kpatjoas, movTov apOovoy NaBuwv 
| kal rupavyvetoas “A@nvav podvoy juépav 
pilav, | doxds torepov deddpOar Kamure- 
TpipOat yévos (4—6). See also Newman’s 
Politics of Aristotle I pp- 388—392. 

344c 16 ov yap—my adikiav. Cf. 
Gorg. 483 A pice pev yap mav aloxedv 
éoTw, Omep Kal Kaktov, TO adiKetoPar, vOmw 
O€ TO ddtKelv. 

20 © tkavas yeyvonévy: ‘realised on an 
adequate scale’ (D. and V.). For the 
construction of ylyveo9ar with an adverb 
cf. (with Ast) Soph. 230 Cc and infra vI 
504 Cc. After 70 5’ dédikov below, Her- 
werden would insert 7é to go with éaur@ 
Avotredotv Te Kal Evudépov, but only 
Tuyxdvet (and not tuyxdver dv) is to be 
understood after déucov; nor is the last 
clause intended as a strict and formal 
definition of injustice. 
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a ve a 
Taira cirwv 0! Opactpaxos év ve ciyev amriévas, 


er \ e fal , \ n v ¢ / \ 
dorep Badavevs nUaY KATAVTANTAS KATA TOV WTwY aOpoov Kai 


la 
qToNvy TOV OYor. 


lal . lal fed / 
qvaykacay UTometvai Te Kal Tapacxelv THY Eipnuevwv oyov. 
AN 67) ” \ > \ / 26 , \ te) “(Q) ry if 
cal 67) éywye Kal avtTos mdvu édeounv Te Kal Eizrov aLpovle 
® a ’ 
Opacipaye, oiov euBarav Aoyov év vo ExELs aTrLevat, Tpiv dibakar 
= ; A ¢ / 3 
ixaves 1) mabey cite oTws elite AdrAws EEL; 7) TpLKPOY olEL 


éruyverpery mpoayua! duopifecOar, GAN ov Biov Ssiaywynv, % av 30 
XEP pay ORD: 2 


Siaryouevos Exactos nudv AvoiTEAcoTaTHY Cony Fon; "Eyo yap 


3I. 


fen AIL: fav Al 





344 D—347E The reply of Socrates 
falls into two parts. In the first (344D— 
347E), after emphatically expressing his 
dissent from Thrasymachus’ views, and 
protesting against the Sophist’s retractation 
(in the example of the shepherd and his 
sheep) of the doctrine that every ruler seeks 
the good of his subjects, Socrates reverts 
to the stricter form of reasoning to which 
Thrasymachus had formerly challenged 
him, and points out that no rulers, proper- 
ly so called, rule willingly: they require 
wages. When any kind of rule, eg. an 
art, ts attended with advantage to the ruler, 
the advantage comes from the concomitant 
operation of the ‘art of wage-earning,’ 
and not from the rule itself. Medicine 
produces health ; the art of wages, wages ; 
the doctor takes his fee, not qua doctor, but 
qua wage-earner. Thus itis not the ruler, 
qua ruler, but the subjects, as was already 
said, who reap the advantage. The wages 
which induce a man to rule, may be money, 
or honour, or the prospect of a penalty uf 
he should refuse. The most efficacious 
penalty, in the case of the best natures, zs 
the prospect of being ruled by worse men 
than themselves. Ina city of good men, 
Sreedom from office would be as eagerly 
sought for as office itself is now. Herewith 
ends for the present the refutation of the 
theory that Fustice ts the interest of the 
stronger. Socrates promises to resume the 
subject on another occasion. 

344Dff. The ensuing discussion is 
not a new argument (see 345 C éru yap 
Ta e€umpoobey émicxeWwHpyea) in support 
of Socrates’ view, but a restatement of 
his theory, with an addition necessitated 
by Thrasymachus’ example of the shep- 
herd. The shepherd (says Socrates) is 
no shepherd, when he fattens his sheep 


for his own gain, nor the ruler a ruler, 
when he enriches himself at the expense 
of his subjects. On such occasions both 
shepherd and ruler are in reality uic0w- 
tixol—professors of mcBwriky, an art 
which is distinct from that of ruling, 
though usually associated with it. This 
analysis is new and valuable in itself; it 
also enables Socrates (in 347D) to make 
the first explicit allusion in the Repzblec 
to an ideal state, and to formulate what 
afterwards becomes a leading principle of 
the Platonic commonwealth—the reluct- 
ance of the ruling class to accept office. 

344D 24 katavtAyoas. For the me- 
taphor cf. infra vII 5368, Lys. 204 D, 
Lucian Dem. Enc. 16 (imitated from this 
passage) and other examples in Blaydes 
on Ar. Wasps 483. 

28 éwBaddv: cf. Zheaet. 165 D, Prot. 
342 E. The whole expression recalls the 
Latin proverb scraupeulum abeunti (Cic. de 
Fin. 1 8o). 

3445 31 Siayopevos. The use of this 
verb in Soph. Z/. 782 xpdvos dunyé ue, 
Dem. 18. 89 7éAcuos—di7jyev vuds, Xen. 
keep. Lac. 1 3 and elsewhere is in favour 
of regarding diavyéuevos (‘living’) as gram- 
matically passive and not middle both here 
and in Laws 758A. Cf. Stephanus-Hase 
Thes. s.v. diayw. 

éyd ydp xtA. I agree with Stallbaum 
and others in taking this sentence as 
interrogative: ‘do you mean that J 
think otherwise about this matter?’ i.e. 
think that it is of a question of Ptou 
Giaywyn. J. and C. complain that this 
interpretation is ‘‘wanting in point.” It 
is surely much to the point to make Thra- 
symachus repudiate the imputation of 
trifling. His doctrine appears all the more 
dangerous when he confesses that it is no 
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> la ig vA 
oipat, Epn 0 Opactpaxos, TouvTi ddrws Exew; “Horxas, nv & eyo, 
4 ¢ n > \ / ? / / y lal ” 
HTL Hua@v ye ovdev KndecOar, ovdé TL hpovTiew elite yeipov eiTe 
I / > nr A \ \ »O7 ’ > aes! / 
BérXtvov BiwcoueOa ayvoobvTes 0 ov phys eidévat. arr, @ ’yabé, 
na a / na 
mpobvpod Kal nuiv évdeiEac@at* ovtot Ka\Kds cou KeloeTal, 6 TL 
dv iuads tocovase dvtas evepyeTnons. eyo yap bn cor rEyo 
, > > / iA s; / »Q? > ’ yf 4 
TO y Ewov, OTL ov TeiPopat ovd oipat adixiay Sixarocvyns KEpda- 
/ 5 SEC SEN In Lene \ \ U / 
AewTEpov Eival, OVS édv €a Tis av’THV Kal pn StaK@dA’N TpaTTELY 
\ / 3 / \ tal 
a BovrNeTrar. ar’, @ ’yabé, otw pev AbdiKos, dvvacOw bé abuKetv 
DI nN / X a / (yA Se iy “) / ¢ x 
TO avOdvew 7) TO StapadyerOat* Omws Ewe ye OV TeiGer ws EaTe 
lol f 
THs SuKavoavyvys KEpdadewTeEpon. 
a ’ tal 5 9 a 
nuav wétrovOev, ov povos éyo. Teicov ody, @ pakaple, iKaVaS 
n io a / 
nas, OTL ovK opOas Bovdrevopela StKavoovynvy adixias Treph 
mAelovos Tovovpevot, Kai mas, ébn, o€ meicow; ef yap ois viv 
bee \ / / BA / XK > * \ f 
57) EXeyou pun) TéTELoal, TL oot ETL TOLnTw; 7) Els THY ruyiny dépav 
an N yp 8 oe , ) a 
évO@ Tov Noyov ; Ma Ae’, Av & eyo, wn ov yet adda TT PWTOV bev, 
\ Dy ld 'f av xX lal n , 
ad av elmns, Ewpeve TOUVTOLS, 7 €av peTaTLOn, pavepas peTaTileco 
in nr e al S 
Kat nas py éEardta., viv dé opas, &| Opacimayxe, ET yap Ta 
” 3 ie v4 \ € % a 5) \ \ a 
eumrpocbev émrickepwpela, OTL TOV ws adnOas iaTpoV TO TPaTOV 
€ / \ . a te ? / ” a an 
opeComevos Tov MS AANOAS TroLméva OVKETL Bov Seiv BaTEpoy akpLBas 


, ‘A N / 
gurdéat, adda Toipaivery oles avTov Ta mpoBata, Kal’ dcop 


17. 





sophistic paradox, but a rule of life. I 
can see nothing to justify Apelt’s con- 
jecture éywy’ ap’ for éyw yap (Observ. Crit. 
jh wei) 

33 WTOL HHOV ye. qroL OY 7TOA—ye= 
‘or else’ (not ‘or rather’ as J. and C.). 
The regular construction is 77o-—7, and 
j—7To was condemned by the gram- 
marians as a solecism, though it occurs 
in Pind. Mem. 6. 5. With the use of 
qro in this passage cf. III 400 C, IV 433A 
ro0Té éoTw—ro ToUTOU TL Eldos 7) OuKaLo- 
atvn. Emendations have been suggested 
on all these passages of Plato: here 7 Tou 
(van Prinsterer, Hartman) and in the 
other two passages 7: but we are not 
justified in altering the text. Cf. Kugler 
de partic. To eiusgue comp. ap. Pl. usu 

aa 
: 345 A 5 torw piv ddikos kTA. The 
subject is 6 dduxos, supplied from adcxlav. 
To reife also 6 déixos is the subject ; but 
 dducia or TO ddiKety is the subject of 


momatvew II et yp in marg. A?: mialvew A. 





éomt. The effect is exactly as in the 
English ‘let him be unjust’ etc., ‘never- 
theless he cannot convince me that it is 
really more profitable than justice. J. 
and C. understand zis before éorw, need- 
lessly, as I think, and suppose that the 
‘supposed impunity of injustice” is the 
subject to mel@e, but rei#e is much better 
with a personal subject. Although the 
sentence is a trifle loose, it is clear enough, 
and there is no occasion for reading 7rel- 
Gers (with Vind. D and Ficinus). 

3458 12 évOoa. évtidévac (as Wohlrab 
points out) was used of nurses feeding 
children: cf. Ar. Andights 716 f., supra 
343A, and (for the general idea) Theognis 
435 and Pl. Symp. 175 D. In wa Ala, uh 
av ye Socrates shudders at the prospect of 
having Thrasymachus for his intellectual 
nurse. 

845C 17 Towpalve. See cr. 2. Cobet 
(AM/nem. 1X p. 355) calls for mialvew, but 
the “addita verba xa6’ cov roiuny éorw 
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> , nr \ > vA \ ” BA a \ > Cal 
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5 € va M4 lal a > / > t! la ry Ni LA 
civat Hiv oporoyelv, Tacav apyynv, Kal ooov apxy, pndevi adw 
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To BéXticTov oKoTEtaOas 1) Exeive TO ApYopméeve p 


‘ X \ ” 
av O€ Tovs apxovTas 
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fal © ié "3 e / > \ »* ] lal 
ovK évvoels STL ovdels EOEXEL Ape ExOV, GNA pLoOoY aiTovoW, 


e > \ > lal > / > / > a v 3 x an 
@S$ OUXL avToicw w@pediay ecouevnv EK TOV apyew adda Tots 


> , > \ 4 ? / > x c / / N 
apxo|uevows; émrei Tooovde eElré* OVX EKAaTTHY pEvTOL Hhapev 


A a a , 5 an SOAS \ , 
EKACTOTE T@V TEXV@V TOUT® ETEPAV eLVal, TO ETEPQAV THV Ovvapu 


v / a / \ \ 60 2 7 vA \ 
éxyew; Kal, @ paKdpie, wn Tapa Sofav amoxpivov, wa TL Kal 


y 
T EPALVWM MEV. 


Fe 
"AAG TovT, Edn, ETEpa. 


na \. 
Ovxotv Kal wderiav 


20 


25 


30 


a > / ae \ 
éxdotn idiav Tia huiv TapéxeTat, GAN ov Kon, olovy taTpLKn 5 


\ € / \ be / > n Ny lal x; e SON 
HEV UYLELAD, KuBepyntiKn € GWTNPLAV EV TM TAELV, KAL Al A at 


5. 


olov A®II: ofo Al. 





circa wniversum pastoris negotium erran- 
tem a Socrate Thrasymachum notari do- 
cent’ (Schneider). How Thrasymachus 
errs is explained in od mpos 7d kTA. Teal 
vew might perhaps be read, if the add 
clause ig taken closely with what pre- 
cedes: you did not think it necessary 
(says Socrates) to adhere rigidly to the 
genuine shepherd, but think he /atzens 
his sheep gua shepherd. In that case, 
however, we should expect add’ ov—f)é- 
mew in place of oJ—P)érovra, to form 
the antithesis to malvev. 

8345D 24 ovtw St dpnv. Some in- 
ferior Mss (with Eusebius Prac. Ev. XI 
44. 2) read 67 for 6é, and so Ast and Stall- 
baum. The connecting particle is better 
than the illative here, where Socrates is 
merely recalling his former train of reason- 
ing: ‘and it was thus that I came to 
think’ etc. 

345 £31 ovdels—puo ov. Cf. Arist. Zth. 
Nic.V 10.1134 5 ff. Kal dua ToOTO addr prov 


eival pacw ayabdv Thy dikatoovvny—uc Obs 
dpa Tis doréos. 

32 avToiow: see 330B 7. 

346A 1 ovxl—pévrou: 339 B 7. 

3 mapa Sdtav is simply ‘contrary to 
your opinion’ (‘‘gegen deine Ueberzeug- 
ung” Schneider) as in Prod. 337 B, ct. 
349A Ews dv ce brohauBavw éyew darep 
dvavoet and 350. The words could 
hardly mean an ‘unexpected or para- 
doxical’ reply (as Tucker construes). 
Socrates is appealing—note ® pwakdpre— 
to Thrasymachus not to obstruct the dis- 
covery of the truth by want of candour 
and sincerity. 

4 GdAAad —érépa sc. éorlv. The 
reading érépay is in itself equally good, 
but has inferior Ms authority. Herwer- 
den needlessly recommends the omission 
of érépa, or (as alternatives) dA\a TovTy, 
épn, TH ErEépay, or adda TOUT, Ep, ETEpar, 
T@ érépay, 
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ef U la) 

ovtw; Tlavu ye. Ovxodv cal picOwtixn picbov; aitn yap 
tea ¢ , 3 \ = 

avTns | 4 Stvauis. 1 THv latpuxny cu Kal THY KUBEpynTiKny B 
\ Sank a hr Sach / > A / 

THY auTHY Kanes; 1 E€avTEep BovrAn axpiBas Svopifew, wdatrep 

¢ , IQ/ n 2 a [y \ , \ 

10 UTréOovu, ovdév TL padAAOV, éav Tis KUBEepvaY Lyins yiyvntar dia 
\ / > a lal ? n 6 i 4 4 Lal 
To Evudepew avT@ TAEiv év TH GaratTTy, Evexa TOVTOV KaNeEis 

lal lal 4 > 3 
MaAXov avTnyv iatpixnv; Ov dhra, edn. Ovddsé xy, omar, TH 
/ »\ iS / a > an v/s f \ 
pucbwrtixny, éav tyiaivn Tus picOapvav. Ov Sjra. Ti dé; rH 
? \ 0 / SesN + IaA i 6 A 1 Ov ” 
tatpixny picOapyntixny, éav i@pevos Tis picOapvn; | Ov« Edy. C 
O ’ lal / 7 / id / fol / > / e / 

15 Ouxovv TH ye whediav ExaoTys THs TéxVNS idiav @poroynoapev 
5 / a n 
eivat; “Koto, ébn. “Hvtwa dpa @deriav xown whedovvtat 
rn f oo fal b) fal 

i, OMAOv OTL KOLWH TW TO AUTO TpoTypwpevot 

Dapev Sé ye TO prc Oor 


TaVTES OL ONuLoU 
, n 
at éxelvov wpedovvtat. “Kouxev, &py. 
>’ / > lal \ \ 9118 NS nr a 
apvupévovs wpereicGar Tovs Snuiouvpyovs dro Tod mpooxphabar 
lal lal ML a 
20 TH micOwtinyn Téexvy yiyvecOar avTois. Euvédn poyis. Ovx dpa 
Ni n nr , / ¢ / / lal lal 
aro THs avToD TéexvNs ExaoTo | avTn 7 @deria éoTiv, H TOD pLcbod D 
rn ’ lal a a 
AAWus, aN, e& Set axpiBas oKoTreicOar, 7 méev latpiKn wyierav 
a ¢ Ni ¢ 
Tove, 7 Sé€ ploOapyntixn purcOov, Kal n pev oiKodopmtKn oiKiar, 
e \ \ ’ aA e ts f \ Ly - rc 
9 O€ pucOapyntiKn avTH érromévn pucOov, Kal ai adXaL TacaL 
A \ CaN e / yy 2 / \ > nae) lal 24? 
25 oUTws' TO auThs éxaotTn Epyov épyaletat Kal wderet exeivo, éd 
e , \ A , > 
@ téraxta. éav b€ pn picOds avtTH Tpocyiyvntar, Eo? 6 Te 
oh lal lal ’ rd | 
apenreitar 6 Snutoupyos aro THs Texvns; Ov dativetar, pn. “Ap 
> ye b} lal / (v4 | lal > / 3 oA 
ovv ovd wderei tote, dtav! mpotka épydfntar; Oiwar éywye. E 
a 5 / nr an ‘ v / 
Ovxodv, 6 Opacvpaye, ToDTO dn Shrov, Stu ovdeuia Téyvyn ovdE 


11. fuudépew Fo: Evudépoy AIR}. 


21. atrn Bg: atrh A: adr (szc) IL. 





7 ovKxody KTA. Aristotle agrees with 
this analysis: see Pol. A 3. 1258" 1o ff. 
It should be noted that the antecedent to 
atrn is not mucbdv, but ro mapéxeoOar 
muo Bor. 

346.8 10 Sid To Eupdépew. See cr. 72. 
To Euuépov there are two objections: first 
that 6:4 with the participle used like dua 
with the infinitive is rare and dubious; 
second that guu@époy is more naturally 
to be taken as a virtual adjective than 
as a participle. The last objection 
might be surmounted by reading guu@é- 
pov<dy>, but the more serious flaw 
would still remain, and guu@épew is in 
itself so much superior, that (like most 
editors) I feel bound to adopt it. 

12 ovd€é y oltpar tHv picOwriKry sc. 
kaneis larpuxnv. The reasoning is some- 
what subtle. larpixy, kuBepynrixy, mic Ow- 


TiKH (utobapyntixy), says Socrates, are 
three distinct arts. xuBepvyrix7 is not to 
be called darpixj, even if darpix% should 
accompany its operation, nor is wicdwriKky 
to be called larpixy in a similar case. 
Nor is larpixy to be called picOwriki, 
even if darpixj should be accompanied 
by pc Pwr. 

346C 17 Kkowy]—Tpocy pwpevor : ‘from 
the common use of some additional ele- 
ment which is the same in all.’ 

18 1d pioBov dpvupévous. dé ye as 
usual introduces the minor premise. The 
semi-poetic word dpyuuévous is used to 
suggest wicPapveiy and uioPapyntixy, the 
word suoféy at the same time bringing 
the product of the art well into view. As 
ToO—Odnuoupyous is the subject to yiyverOat, 
the masculine 7év—so most Mss—for 76 
is impossible, 
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a / ’ , 
dpyy TO abTH @pédtpwov Tapackevater, ard’, brep Tadat éNéyomev, 30 
lal \ / 
TO TO apxoméve Kal wapacKkevater Kal émerdttel, TO éxeivou 
rn > td a 
Evudépov Mrroves dvtos cxoTodaa, ANN ov TO TOD KpeElTTOVOS. 
\ a /- 4 
Sia 81) tadta éywye, 6 pire Opacvpaye, Kal dptu Edreyou pndéva 
‘ / \ 
eOerew éxdvta apxew Kal Ta addOTPLA KaKa peTayelpiler Oat 
fal a ¢ , a fal 
avopOodvta, Gdda picOdv aiteiv, OTL 6 pérov Karas TH TéxVD | 35 
A t ’ \ 
mpdtew ovdérote adT@ TO BeAtTicTov MpaTTes OVS EmLTATTEL KATA 
a ? L 2 ¢ 
Thy Téyvnv eriTaTTOV, GANA TH GpxXopévw* dv bi) Evexa, ws EouKe, 
a a / D 7 
puabdr Seiv brdpyeww Tois wéAAovow EOEAnTELY apxeEtv, ) ApyupLov 
x a XN t 2\ NO 
H Tyny, 7) Enwrav, €av wy apxyn. 
nn a if > € V6 \ 
XIX. Ilds todTo Néyeus, © L&xpates; Epn o TAavKwv. Tovs 5: 
\ %, 8 , fa} \ / \ be c/ / \ 
pev yap dvo piaOovs yuyveokw: Thy dé Enulay nvTwa reyes Kal 
Tov trav Bertictwv 
v Q / vv > lal PS) ’ | A vv e ’ fo 
dpa picbov, pny, ov Evviets, bs | Ov Apyovow ot émlEerKeaTaToL 
2 ? b 


as é€v picOod péper eipnxas, od EvyjxKa. 


[sg > / yy By >’ > ad \ td / \ 
brav €Gér\wow apyew. %) ovK oicOa, OTL TO PtiAoTLWOY TE Kat 
U 7 ” f / AN oy y ” 
pidapyupov eivat dverdos EyeTal Te Kal éotiv; “Eywrye, ey. 
Ava tadta toivuv, iv 8 eyo, ovTe ypnudtav e&vexa €Oédovow 

> a \ lal a 
dpxew of ayaoi ove Tins: ovTE yap pavepas mpaTToOpeEvoL THs 
apyhs Evexa puacOov pucOwrol Bovrovtar Kexdjobat, ovTe AAOpE 
avtol éx THS apyns NapBavovtes KrAéTTAaL* OVD ad TAS Evexa* 


ov yap elou pidoTipor. 


2. Gv &, superscripto of: @ A: od IIg. 





8465 33 Acyov pndéva eBérAev. p17} 
with the infinitive after verbs of saying, 
thinking and the like ‘‘carries with it the 
emphasis of the witness on oath, so to 
speak the emphasis of desire” (Gilder- 
sleeve in A. F. Ph. 1 50). Cf. Theaet. 
155A, Euthyph. 6B, Phaed. 94 C al., and 
infr. III 407 E, IV 419A. 

347A 2 ds oie belongs to av évexa, 
and ez is in indirect narration after 
&eyov above. There would be no object 
in qualifying the force of detv; it is not 
disputed that rulers mst have their re- 
ward. Hence Stallbaum is wrong in 
regarding detv as under the influence of 
Zocxe, an illogical idiom which is common 
in Herodotus (Stein on 1 65), and found 
occasionally in Tragedy (Jebb on Zach. 
1238) and in Plato (Phil. 20D, Soph. 
263D, Euthyd. 280D), That ws éouxe 
has no influence on defy in this passage 


A Ly an , fal 
Sef 6x) | avtois dvayxnv Tpoceivar Kal 


is. dy I: 8A. 


may also be seen from the fact that deiy 


(not de?) would still be used if ws éoxe 
were removed. defy is not for déov; the 
late participial form dei is not found in 
Plato: see my note on Zuthyph. 4D. 

4 dpxy. The transition from plural 
to singular and conversely is common: 
see for examples III 408 B, 411 C, 413 D, E, 
Iv 426A,C, V 463 D, V1 496 C, 500C, VIIL 
554A,C, 558A, IX 591A, X 601 D,5, 
604 D, and cf. Heindorf on Gorg. 478 Cc, 
Prot. 319 D. 

Os ey picBod péper. ws is not 
(with Wohlrab) to be taken with & 
puc00d wéper, but stands for the indirect 
interrogative dws. 

847 B 14 avtol= ‘by themselves,’ ‘ul- 
tro,’ should be construed with \apBadvorres. 
The conjecture airéy for a’rol is very 
tame. 
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, ? Vi r 
Cnuliav, eb wérXovow eOédrEw apyew* GOev KiWdvVEvEeL TO ExoVTA 
Sees \ Yj > 
emt TO apxew lévat AAAA pH avayKnY TepLpévery aiaypov veEvo- 


pic bau. 


Ths S€ Enuias peylotn TO bd Tovnpotépov apyecOat, 


oN \ TE_TEN 2»Q/ ” “a , , / vw 
€av pn autos €0édyn apes Hv SeicavTés pot paivovtar apyew, 
oe Ya a 

20 Otay apxXwouw, ob émerKeis, Kal TOTE EpyovTaL El TO apyeE, OVY 
€ c] > ’ , tg Pa) e > / > > ~ > , i. 

as em’ ayabov te lovTes ovd ws evTabycovTes ev a’TO, GAN Os 
’ ‘2 ’ a \ >) »” € an / | > rf , \ 
éT avayKaiov Kai ovK éxovtTes EavTav Bedtiocwy | éuTpéyrat ovdé 


e 
opolots. 


> \ 7 / ’ a > a > / 
mel Kivouvevet, TOALS avdpav ayabav et yévorTo, TrepL- 


/ By 7 \ \ Yj lj r 
ayntov ay Elvat TO MH ApYEW, WoTrEp VUVI TO apyew, Kal EvTAVO 
5 x Xi , fa} 4 anes. aN 6 \ ” 2 / \ 
25 av Katapaves yevécOar, OTe TSO OvTL adnOivds Apywv ov TépuKE TO 

e a / a rd \ \ a > / dh cal 
avt@® Evpdépov cKorreicbat, add\a TO TO Apyowévm’ wWaTE TAS 
> ¢ \ lal a x 
av 6 ytyvdoKav TO wperetaOar waddAov EdotTO UT’ aAdoV 7) AAXov 


b) a / ” 
@per@v TPAyMaTa eye. 


TOUTO LEV OUY Eywye OVOAUH TUYX wpe | 


, lal 
Opacupaye, os TO Sixaidyv éotw TO Tod KpeitTovos Evpdépor. E 
? %, na \ \ an al 
30 AAA TOUTO péev 8% Kal eicadOis oKEeYopucOa* TOAD Oé wot Soxet 


8347 16 dbev KiwSvveve.—vevoplo bar. 
These words are intended to indicate 
parenthetically that Socrates’ thesis finds 
support in the common judgment of men. 
Good men, he says, require to be com- 
pelled to rule. This may be why (66ev) 
it is accounted a disgrace to enter on 
office willingly: that is to say, if you do 
so, you may be inferred to be, not dyads, 
but PiAdripos or Pirdpyupos, which dve.dos 
Névyeral te kal éorw 3478. There is 
no good reason for rejecting the clause, 
as some have proposed to do. 

347 D 23 Todts avdpav dyabov is 
the first express allusion to an Ideal City 
in the Republic. The principle here laid 
down—the reluctance of the best men to 
undertake the task of government—is 
fully recognised in Plato’s commonwealth, 
where the dpxovres are represented as un- 
willing to desert the life of contemplation 
for the cares of office. ‘Nolo episcopari’ 
is in fact one of the leading guarantees 
which Plato gives against the abuse of 
political power (Nohle Die Staatslehre 
Plato’s in thr. gesch. Entwick. p. 119). 
See VI 520 E, 521 A, where this topic is 
resumed. Cf. also Sesame and Lilies § 43 
“‘The true kings—rule quietly, if at all, 
and hate ruling ; too many of them make 
‘il gran rifiuto.’” 

25 T@ dvti KTA. T@ ovte belongs to 
ov mépuxe, not to dAnduvds (as Ast sup- 
poses). Richter suggests dAyOuwds for ady- 





Owés, but what is said of a single ruler 
applies to all: cf. (with Schneider) Laws 
733 E Néywuev 6) cwppova Blov eva elvar 
kal ppbvimov éva Kal eva Tov avdpetov. 

26 mwasdvxtX. The articular infinitive 
with aipeio@a is hard to parallel, and on 
this ground Richards would cancel 76. 
I once thought that 7d aPpedeto Par might 
be taken as the object after yryyvwoxwy 
(‘he who knows what being benefited is,’ 
i.e. virtually ‘who knows his own in- 
terests’); but this is harsh, and I now 
acquiesce in the usual interpretation. 
With yyrwokwry (22tellegens) used abso- 
lutely cf. (with Schneider) Zaws 733 E 
owdppova ev ody Bloy 6 ytyveoKkwy Onoe 
mpaov émt mdavta. For the sentiment 
cf. Soph. O. 7. 584—598, Eur. Jon 
621—632, Hipp. 1016—1020. 

847 E 30 eoaddis cKeopeba. The 
reference has been much discussed. 
Pfleiderer’s idea (Zur Losung d. Pl. Fr. 
p- 72) that the words were introduced by 
Plato ‘“‘bei der Gesammtredaktion des 
Werkes” to prepare us for the second 
half of Book x is most unlikely, because 
(among other reasons) Book xX does not 
expressly revert to this topic at all. Sie- 
beck (Zur Chron. d. Pl. Dialoge pp. 121 ff.) 
holds that phrases of this sort always refer 
either to some future dialogue contem- 
plated by Plato, or to a later part of the 
same dialogue. It is difficult to establish 
either alternative in the present case; nor 
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“Heovoa, py, aA ov rreiGopar. 
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peifov elvat, 6 viv Néyer Opacipuaxos, Tov TOD adixov Biov Packer 
elvar xpeittw %) Tov ToD SiKaiov. od obv ToTépws, Hv SO eye, 
& Travcav, aiped cal rotepov adnbeotépws Soxet cor NéyeoOau ; 
Tov rod Suxatou éywye, épn, AvotTEAEoTEpov Biov eivast. "Hkovaas, 
iv & eyo, | boa apts Opacvpaxos ayaba SupAOe TO Tod adixov; 
Bovree odv avtov TetOwpev, av 
Suvepebd my eEevpetv, ds ovK adnOh réyer; Ids yap ov BovrAopar; 


7 8 6s. 


at 


aAnbectépws vu: ws aybecrépws AIIEg. 


» \ / s ) > he ? / f 
Av pév toivuv, Av & eyo, avTiKatateivayTes NEYwMeEV 


34- &dy ATI: om. AL 





has Siebeck, I think, succeeded in proving 
his point even elsewhere. It is simplest 
to suppose that such formulae (like eload- 
Gis émucxentéov in Arist. Eth. Mic. 1 5. 
1097» 14) are in general only a convenient 
way of dropping the subject, although 
there may occasionally be a specific refer- 
ence. Here there is none. So also Hir- 
mer Zntst. u. Komp. d. Pl. Polit. in Fl. 
Fahrb. Supplementband XXII p. 607 2. 2. 

347 E—348 B Jntroduction to the 
second part of Socrates’ reply to Thrasy- 


machus. See 344 D, 348 B 272. 
347 E 31 Tov Tod dS{kov Blov— 
Stxatov. In these words Socrates sums 


up the remarks of Thrasymachus from 
343 B (kal ofrw méppw xrd.) to 344 C 
(Avovredodv Te Kal Evppépov). 

32 ‘tTotépws—éyer8ar. Ast’s sug- 
gestion wérepov, jv 6 eyo, © LAatkwr, 
aipet; kal morépws ddneotépws doxet oot 
AéyerOar; is now generally adopted, but 
(apart from its considerable divergence 
from the Ms reading) the juxtaposition of 
torépws and dAnfecrépws is unpleasing. 
The morépws aipe? of A is quite unobjection- 
able: cf. v11 528 A ofrws—aipodmuac; and it 
is (I think) an objection to mézepoy aipe? 
that it would represent Socrates as asking 
Glauco not which wzew he elected to take, 
but which /zfe—the just or the unjust—he 
chose for himself. Schneider (after Bek- 
ker) retains the reading of the best Mss in 
mérepov ws ahnGecrépws, and explains the 
last two words as equivalent to wamep 6 
adnberrépws héyerar: but ws ddAnbecrépws 
could not (if written by Plato) be any- 
thing but the comparative of ws d\70ds, 
and thatis quite different in sense from dA7- 
Oeorépws. I have omitted ws (with Bre- 
mius and a few mss of inferior authority), 
“ut ortum ex varia lectione érepov et 7o- 


Tépws in morepdvws conflata” (Schneider). 
I am glad to find that Tucker adopts the 
same solution. 

S484 1 SindOe: ig. dupOev dvra 
or dtehOcov éde~ev elvac (Schneider). Cf. 
II 363 A ddOova exovor Névyew dyaba Tots 
dclos with z. ad loc. In view of év 
exatépw éyouev in B below, it is easy to 
suggest duj\Oev <év>3; but the text is 
probably sound. 

4 GvpevtotyuvKTA. Thealternatives 
are between continuous speech and dia- 
lectic. By \éyov in wapa Adyov Thrasy- 
machus’ speech in 343 A ff. is meant: to 
this Socrates would reply, after which 
Thrasymachus would speak again, and 
finally Socrates. Thus each party would 
have delivered two speeches. In Athenian 
lawsuits there were often two speeches 
delivered by the accuser and two by the 
defendant (Meier und Schémann AZfische 
Process p. 924), so that Plato’s imagery 
is borrowed from the law-court, whence 
OkacTGy tw&y Tey dSiakpwotvTwy just 
below. This point escaped Ast, who 
reads xal ai@is otros a\\ov juiv (after 
Ficinus and Stephanus). 

dvtiukataretvavres is intransitive: cf. 
II 358 D katatelvas ép@ Tov déikov Ploy 
éraway and 367 B: the notion (as in éu- 
telyvw, ~Evvterauévws and the like) is of 
nervous tension. The word cannot mean 
‘replying to one another in set speeches’ 
(J. and C.). ‘ Setting out alternative lists 
ofadvantages”’ (remarks Bosanquet) ‘‘ was 
the well-known method of fable or poetry. 
See Book 11” 361 D—362 C and 362 E— 
365 A: ‘‘and compare Prodicus’ Chozce of 
Fleracles (Xen. Mem. 11 1) and the dis- 
cussion between the Just and Unjust argu- 
ments in the Clouds of Aristophanes.” 
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5 aUTO NOYOV Tapa Adyov, boa ad ayadd exer Td Sixasov ivan, 
kat avis obtos, Kai adAov nwels, apiOueiv Senoer tayaba Kal 
peTpeiy boa Exdtepot'| ev Exatépw réyouev, Kal dn SixacTov B 
Twov Tov SiaxpivoivTwv Senoopeba: adv SE Horep apts avouo- 
Noyovpevot Tpds GAAHAOUS TKOTapEV, dua adTol Te SiKacTal Kal 

10 pytopes éeodueba. Lavy pev odv, dn. 
eyo, dpéoxe. Ovtws, én. 

XX. "TG. 67, qv 8 éyd, 6 Opacipaye, arroxpiwat tiv é& 
apXis' Tiyv Teréav adixiay Teréas ovens SiKaLtocvvns AvVOLTEAE- 
otépav pis etvat; Ilavu pev ody Kai dni, | én, cai dv &, elpnea. C 

15 Dépe 51) TO Tovdvde wep a’Tav mas Aéyeus; TO pév TOU apeThy 
auto Kadeis, TO b€ KaKiav; 


‘Orrotépas ovv cot, Hv & 


a x > na \ 
IIds yap o¥; Ovxody thy pev 


5. ad A*II: ay Al 





8488 10 O6morépas is virtually in- 
direct: translate ‘whichever you please, 
then.’ Hermann reads zrorépws, but the 
text ought not to be changed either here 
or in Euthyd. 271 A tls Hv, & Ddxpares, 
@ xOés é€v Auxelw dtehéyou;—rls jv; ‘Ord- 
Tepov Kal épwras, © Kpirwy* ov yap els, 
add Ov’ Horny, i.e. {it depends on) which 
of these you are asking about etc. Cf. 
also 7ris—avra&v 7 dpeTn 353.C. In Rep. 
IX 578 E év mol av Twi Kal drdow PoBw 
oie yevéoOar adrov and Gorg. 522 A, the 
oméow is perhaps due to the proximity of 
ole, which gives the question a certain 
semblance of indirectness; 67olq in Alc. I 
110 C and érotlov infra 400 A may be simi- 
larly explained; while in AZexo 74 D adda 
bh por otrws—daAN 6 TL early TooTO, it is 
easy to supply a verb of saying. Possibly 
(as Heindorf thinks) 871 (B 6 ri) in Zuthyd. 
287 B is corrupt for rl, as 6rws for mws in 
Charm. 170 Cc. In Lys. 212 C omdérepos 
oty avr&y morépov pidov éaTw; 6 Piiay 
To Pirouuevou—7} 6 PiAovjevos TOU pidodvy- 
Tos; we ought no doubt to read 6 mérepos 
(with Hermann). 

348 B—350 c Thrasymachus now 
zdentifies Fustice with Simplicity, Injustice 
with Discretion. Injustice he assigns to 
Virtue and Wisdom, Fustice to their op- 
posites. He further declares that Injustice 
is strong and beautiful, and is ready to 
p cedicate of tt all that is usually predicated 
of Fustice (348 B—349 B). 

Socrates then commences a very subtle 
refutation, addressing himself to the 
assertion that Injustice is Virtue and 


Wisdom (349 B—350 C). (1) The just 
man endeavours to overreach the unjust, 
but not the just: the unjust man to over- 
reach both the just and the unjust. There- 
fore, generally, the just man endeavours 
to overreach the unlike; the unjust man 
to overreach both the like and the unlike. 
further, the unjust man, being wise and 
good, resembles the wise and good, while 
the just man, being foolish and evil, re- 
sembles the foolish and evil ; in brief, each 
zs as those whom he resembles. (2) Again, 
Jrom the analogy of the arts tt ts seen that 
the man who knows tries to overreach the 
unlike, while the ignorant man tries to 
overreach both the like and the unlike. 
But the man who knows is wise, and the 
wise man good; we may therefore in the 
last sentence substitute ‘wise and good 
man’ for ‘the man who knows,’ and 
‘foolish and evil’ for *ignorant.’ Com- 
paring, then, conclusions (1) and (2), we 
see that the just are like the wise and good, 
that ts, are wise and good (since they are 
such as those whom they resemble), while 
the unjust in like manner are foolish and 
evil. Thus ts refuted the thesis that In- 

justice ts Virtue and Wisdom. 

348 8B ff. The second division of 
Socrates’ reply begins here. Though 
professedly attacking the section of Thra- 
symachus’ speech contained in 343 C— 
344 C, and summed up in the theory that 
the life of the Unjust is better than that 
of the Just (347 E), it is not till 352 D that 
Socrates directly grapples with this theory. 
In the meantime, certain further deliver- 
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t 4 ’ / ‘' Ni > / / b) UG ’ ” fee 
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ances of Thrasymachus on the nature of 
Injustice are refuted by means of argu- 
ments which have an indirect bearing on 
the question at issue (see 352 D palvovra 
bev otv kal viv, ws éuol doxet, é& wr 
elpyxauev* Ouws 8 er. BéEATLOV oKETTéov). 
This part of Socrates’ reply may therefore 
be regarded as itself subdivided into two 
parts—the first being an indirect, the 
second a direct refutation of Thrasyma- 
chus- “Cf. 352 Dz. 

848 c 17. ekds ye—Tovvavtioy. 
Thrasymachus’ view of dtxaocvv7 is like 
Callicles’ theory of dperyj in Gorg. 491 E 
ff. esp. 492 B tpudi kal axodacla kal 
€evOepla, €av émixouplayv éxn, TOOT’ éortiv 
dpery Te Kal evdamovla. The irony is 
clearly marked by & jéi0Te, and Hartman 
should not have revived Hirschig’s pro- 
posal to read <otxouy > elkés ve. 

19 ahAd tl pv; ‘Well, what else?’ 
Cf. (with J. and C.) Sym. 206 E. 

346 D 20 wavu yevvatay evnOeray : 
‘sublime simplicity.’ Such contempt for 
eineva recalls Thucydides’ description of 
contemporary morals: cf. especially 111 
83. 1 Kal 70 eU'nOes, 00 TO yevrvatoy meloTov 
peréxer, kaTayehacbev npavicbn. 

21 evBovAla was preeminently a po- 
litical virtue: cf. Alc, I 125 E modcrelas 
kowwvotvTwy Tiva kaneis érioTnunv; Hv- 
BovXlav éyurye, Prot. 318 E, and infra Iv 
428 8. It is therefore fitly used by 
Thrasymachus to describe his theory, 


Boe bs 


which is a theory of political rather than 
of private morality: cf. réXeus Te—zrove- 
c8a below. 

23 Uh’ EavTovs Troteio Oar, éavTois is 
found in some inferior Mss, but the ac- 
cusative is also admissible. Cf. Thuc. 
IV 60 (cited by Schneider) elkés—avrovs 
Tdde TavTA Teipacacba bro oPas Torel- 
c0a. In 7eXéws Thrasymachus recalls the 
Tedéav adiklay of 348 B. 

24 od 8 ole—déyev. Baiter (with 
Paris A) assigns these words to Socrates ; 
but they come much more naturally from 
Thrasymachus: cf. 344 B. BadAdvTia 
and not Badavtia is the spelling of A 
here and in VIII 552 D (BadAavriordépor) : 
in IX 575 B (BaddayTioTopotar) the second 
dX is due to an early corrector. The 
double -\X- has also the best Ms authority 
in Gorg. 508 E, Symp. 190 E. See also 
Blaydes on Ar. #rogs 772. For 4 8 és 
below after &py cf. Phaed. 78 A and 
VII 522 A. 

348 E 30 Syn oTepewrepov: ‘still 
more stubborn.’ orepéos is like oxAnpés 
in Theaet. 155 E oxAnpods—xal avtitimous 
av@pwmrous, but stronger, suggesting cast- 
iron hardness and inflexibility. 

padiov. See cv. x. Schneider refers 
to Laws 757 B Thy dé adnOecrarny 
kal aplorny lodrnta ovKéTt padtov mavrTl 
dev. pgov is not (I think) possible 
here: and a scribe might easily omit IA 
in PAIAION. Cf. Lrtrod. § 5. 
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el yap AvowTedely pev THY adixiay ériBeco, 


, / nx > \ > \ c ¥ 9S A BA / 
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x 7 / NN \ la A an \ an 
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rae, / tee \ \ ges d \ 4 % 7 > a 
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vA / A ¢€ tal a / 7 2 / 
mdvta mpocbnaes, | a pels TO Sixaiw tpoceTiOewev, érrerdy 


\ a nf an > 
ye Kal év dpety avTo Kal copia érodunaas Oeivat. *AdnOéotara, 


” if. 
edn, pavTevet. 


? ey > / 5S ? by , > / fel 
AXN ov pévtot, Hv 8 eyo, atroxynTéov ye TO 


/ lal 
oyw emeEeAOety oKoTrovpevov, Ews av oe VroAauBavw éyeLv 


WA tal 
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od oxodTre, GAA TA SoKodvta Tepl THs adnOelas reyerv. Ti 6é 


fal a \ 
col, ébn, TodTO Suvadépes, e’te pou Soxel elite un, GAN ov TOV oyov 


ehéeyxets; | OdSEv, Hv 8 eyo. 


G\Aa TObE pot TEiPa ETL Tpds B 


vA > id ¢ y a if a / x 
TovTois arokpivacba: 6 Sixatos Tov SuKaiov Soxet Ti cou av 


eOérew wréov éxew; Ovdapuds, pn: ov yap av jv daTeios, doTeEp 


vov, cat evnOns. Ti dé; 


Ths Suxatas mpakews; Ovdé THs <tpakews 


Il. mpdtews THs nos: om. codd. 





31 el yap KTA. Gorg. 483C vony 
ev ToUTO dOcKov Kal aiaxpov AéyeTat, 7d 
tréov (nreiv éxew Tv TONNGY, Kal adcxely 
avtd kadodow. Diimmler (Zur Comp. d. 
Fi. St. p. 13) goes so far as to assert that 
Gomep dAdow Twés is an express reference 
to Polus in the Gorgéas; but nothing is 
gained by so hazardous a conjecture. 

349 A 1 mpocer(Oenev : ‘used to at- 
tribute to,’ sc. before you announced 
your view—with ironical deference, like 
édéyouev in Prot. 353 C Tl otv pare TovTO 
elvat, 6 tuets nTTw elvac Tov Oovav 
éhéyouev; Stallbaum takes the im- 
perfect as referring to 345 C, but neither 
there nor in 348 C (cited by Schneider) 
is there anything to justify a particular 
reference. 

5 enol ydp—Aéyev. A similar re- 
mark is made after Callicles has ex- 
pounded kindred views in Gorg. 492 D 
capas yap ov viv Néyes & of AAO dra- 
voovvrar mév, Névyewv 5é odK EPENovOL. 

6 td SoKodvra KTA. can only mean 
“what you think about the truth,’ not 
“what you think to be the truth’ (D. and 
V.) or ‘your real mind’ (Schneider and 
Jowett). We should expect déduxlas for 
dAndelas, as H. Wolf proposed to read, 
for it is Injustice, not Truth, which is 
the subject of dispute. But as ddiclas 
has not a vestige of support from the 


Mss, I have not ventured to make the 
change. The truth in question must be 
understood as the truth about justice and 
injustice. Herwerden’s émi rijs adn Gelas 
(for which he compares Dem. ae Cor. 
17, 226, and 294) will hardly command 
assent. 

Tl 8€—édéyxets; Cf. Charm. 161 C 
mdvTws yap ov Tov’TO okemTéov Botts avTo 
elev, GANG TbTEpov aAnOEes NévyeTat 7] Ov. 

3498 I0 mtaAéov yew. The literal 
and derived significations of this phrase 
are treated as identical throughout the 
curious reasoning which follows. Prima- 
rily, mAéov éxew refers to quantitative 
superiority; in its derived sense, it is 
used (together with m)eovexteiy) more 
generally of ‘ overreaching.’ 

Ir THs Sikalas mpdgtews. ‘To have 
more than the just action’ means ‘to do 
more than is just’ (cf. mAelw—aipetoAar— 
mparrew 350 A), outdo, overreach what 
is just in action. The notion of virtue as 
a pecdérns is implied. 

ovdt THs KTA. See cr. m. I do not 
think that ovdé rijs dixalas can be right. 
The whole emphasis (as o¥dé shews) must 
be on mpdéews, and the emphatic word 
should be expressed. ovdé THs mpdtews 
Ths dtxalas (sc. any more than the avdpds 
dixalov) gives exactly the emphasis re- 
quired, In the cases quoted by Schneider 
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¢ , lo) fs / 
XXI. ‘Ode 87) Aéywouev, Epnv: 6 Sixatos Tod pév opoiov ov 
tal lol Va ¢€ 4 a c \ an 
meovextel, ToD S€ avopotov, o dé adtxos Tod Te! Opolov Kal Tod 
’ / v + ” ” Oé ” / 4 
avopoiov. “Apiora, én, eipneas. “Koti o€ ye, epnv, dpovepos 
\ > X Cut ig \ / a , \ eee »” ios 
Te Kal dyads 6 dédiKos, 0 S€ Sikatos ovdéTEpa. Kat Todt’, épn, ev. 
> lal 3 > > f Ny ee, a / \ a ? (i ET 
Ovxodr, jv S éyod, Kat Gorxe TO Hpovimw Kal TO aya0e@ o ad.Kos, 
id , A ¢ fal > 
0 6€ Sixatos ovx éorxev; Iles yap ov médrres, fn, 0 ToLODTOS wv 
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(Laws 754 B, 916 B, infra VII 516 B) the 
omitted word is unemphatic and easily 
supplied. For the error cf. Crzto 50B 
where the first hand of the Bodleian Ms 
reads Tas OdtkacBeloas by mistake for 


Tas <Oixkas Tas> dixacGeicas. See also 
Lntrod. § 5. 
8349C 19 ovtKody Kal—AdBy. The 


aéixos mpaéis which the unjust man over- 
reaches is to be regarded as Adios because 
it has itself overreached (not fallen short 
of) the mean. ws with the subjunctive 
after verbs of striving does not seem to 
occur elsewhere in Plato: like its use in 
a pure final clause (of which there is only 
one example in Plato, viz. Zz. 92 A) 
it is almost exclusively confined (among 
Attic writers) to Xenophon and the 
tragedians. See Weber’s tables in Good- 
win 1/7. p. 398, and cf. Gildersleeve in 
A. J. Ph. WW p. 419. 

22 Tov pev Gpolov—tod St avopolov. 
This generalisation of ‘like’ and ‘ unlike’ 
into abstract notions, without regard to 
their relativity, is suggestive of (but does 
not of course presuppose) the Ideas of ra 
mpos tt which we meet with in Phaed. 


A. 
349 D 26 .ovkotv kTA. A proviso 





which is made use of in 350 C (dA\G why 
—€xdrepov elvat). 

28 6 St prj éoukévar. 6 dé is simply 
‘the other’ (as is marked in A bya pause 
after 6€), i.e. 6 ut ToLodTos: cf. 339 E (rors 
6é for rots 6é dpxouévos), 343 D 6 pev 
Slkavos amd Twv tow mréov ciapéper, 6 5” 
é\arrov and IX 587 8B. J. and C., with 
most of the editors, adopt the reading 
of Stephanus (6 6é wi wy éokevac), which 
has the support of some inferior Mss; 
but the idiom is sufficiently well authenti- 
cated, and the collocation of the two 
negatives would be unpleasing. Iam glad 
to see that Tucker takes the same view. 

29 olomep toucev. Madvig’s olow7rep 
@oxev is refuted by 350C wpuodoyotuev 
@ ve (i.e. ofos @ ye) duocos éExdrepos etn, 
Tovourov Kai éxdrepov elvat. Cf. also 
Arist. Pol. H 13. 13322 22. The con- 
struction was supported by Schneider 
from Phaed. 92 B, but 6 and not @ is 
now read there on the authority of the 
best Ms. 

G@AAd tl péAde (sc. elvar); A rare 
formula, occurring also in App. Min. 
377 D: cf. rl 6 od pédAXeL; VIII 566 D, 
X 605 Cc. With the force of rf (‘what 
else’) cf. dda ré oles supra 332 C. 
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Zé / / cal 
dé dpa émuoTHpns TE Kal aveTTLIcTHMOOVINS, Eb Tis TOL SoKEl ETLTTH- 


ec r » / lal * ei 
pLwv ooTLcody TAElw av eOéreLwv aipetcOat 7) Boa AdAOS eTTLTTHMOV 


XN , XN ré Mi ? fda ar; Ce / e fal > \ cya, 
i TPpaTTew H AEYELV, KAL OV TAVTA To OLOL@ EaUT@ €lS THY AUTHV 


Tm pac. 


> ’ ’ / lal 
AA’ tows, Eby, avayKn TodTO ye OUTwS Exe. 


Te 6é 


e , , Ls 
0 GVETLOTH MOV; OUXL Omolws MEV ETLTTHMOVOS TAEOVEKTHAELED | AY, 


c 7 Nees. / oy] 
omotws O€ aveTriaTHpmovos; “lows. 
€ / / n ‘ 

O dpa ayalos Te Kai coos TOD pev 


‘O 5€ codos ayabos; Pnpi. 


‘O 6€ émictnpwv codds; Dnyi. 
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"Houxev, Edn. 
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30 povotkoy 6 tia KTA. Here begin 
the usual Socratic illustrations from the 
arts, with the concomitant identification 
of virtue and knowledge (6 6€ codds 
dyads; Pnut 350 B). 

349E 34 Soxet dy odv—atiody mAéov 
éxetv. Socrates ignores the proverb xal 
Kepapeds Kepamel KoTéer Kal dowdds dodq. 
Strictly speaking, however, it is not gua 
kepamevs, but gwa moneymaker (or the 
like) that the kepayeds xoréex. J. and C, 
cite an admirable parallel from Shake- 
speare (Azng John Iv 2) “* When work: 


men-strive_to do better than well, They _ 


do confound their skill in covetousness.” 
The words 7 adkiovv mXéov éxew have a 
suspicious look, and are rejected by 
Heller (77. Jahrb. 1875 p. 171) and others, 
but such duplicate expressions are common 
in Plato, and as the illustration from the 
harp introduces a new and important 
stage in the argument, Plato may have 
wished to remind us that after all meo- 
vextety is only the m\éov éxew with which 
we started (349 B). It should be noted, 
too, that déviy is a little more than 
é0édew, 





S50A 1 ey Ty wdSq q Téce refers 
of course to the patient’s diet. Plato 
carefully writes mAeovexrety here in pre- 
ference to m\éov éxew. The ‘ overreach- 
ing’ in such a case might well consist in 
giving the patient less. 

6  wparrev 7 dAéyew. The idea 
of m)eovexretv in speaking has not been 
introduced before, nor is it made use of 
in the sequel. We must regard the ad- 
dition of 7 Xéyew as merely a rhetorical 
device to increase the emphasis: see on 
333 D and 351A. 

7 vl 8 6 dvemorypev; KTA. Pro- 
clus’ commentary on these words is inte- 
resting, though he probably reads more 
into them than Plato intended here: xat 
Olws TH mev dyab@ 7d Kaxdv AvavTlwrae 
pdvov, TO 5é Kak Kal 7d KaNov (leg. Kaxdv) 
kal TO dyabdv* avatperixdy ody eat Tod 
ayabod Kal rod mpds a’rd évayriov Kako} 
(2 Alc.” Vp. 3a3- ed. “Creuzer)>) lhe 
identifications in 6 6é émurnuwy codds 
and 6 6€ gods ayaléds below have been 
allowed before in the special cases of the 
Hovowkds and the larprxds (349 E).. 
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350C 20 dvarépavrar. Stallbaum 
naively reminds us that davarépavrai is 
often used of a conclusion which “ praeter 
exspectationem emergit et elucet.” The 
pervading fallacy in the discussion is akin 
to the @ dzcto secundum quid ad dictum 
simpliciter. Thus ‘like’ and ‘unlike’ are 
used absolutely, and each of them is 
equated with itself. The wise man is 
held to be good, because one is good in 
that in which one is wise (this might how- 
ever be justified on the “‘stricter mode of 
reasoning”). Finally, the just man is 
inferred to be wise and good, on the 
principle that one is what one resembles: 
but whether the resemblance be in essence 
or in accident, we are not told. The 
argument should be regarded as a dia- 
lectical ‘our de force,—didovixoy “addov 
7 ptkadnfes. The reasoning in the next 
section of the argument strikes a deeper 
note. 

350 c—352D Socrates now attacks 
the second assertion made by Thrasy- 
machus in 349 A, viz. that Injustice ts 
strong. Fustice (he argues) is stronger 
than Injustice, both hecause it ts (as we 
have seen) virtue and wisdom, and be- 
cause in its effects it ts the antithesis of 
Injustice, which infuses hatred and se- 
dition, both into aggregates of individuals, 
and into the individual himself. In- 
Justice weakens by preventing community 
of action; it makes men collectively and 
individually hateful to themselves and to 
the just, among whom are the gods. When 
Injustice seems to be strong, tt ts in virtue 
of some latent Fustice which it still re- 
Zains. 


350 c ff. The argument in this 


section has a deeper ethical import than 4 
any which has preceded, and foreshadows | 
some of the central doctrines of the | 
Republic. See notes on 351 D,£, and | 
(for the importance of the whole discus- 
sion in the general history of philosophy) 
Bosanquet’s Companion, p. 63, where it is 
justly observed that the argument ‘“‘marks 
an era in philosophy. It is a first reading 
of the central facts of society, morality, and 
nature. In social analysis it founds the 
idea of organization and division of la- 
bour....In morality it gives the concep- 
tion of a distinctively human life which is 
the content or positive end of the dis- 
tinctively human will. And for natural 
knowledge it suggests the connection be- 
tween function and definition, and con- 
sequently between purpose and reality, 
which is profoundly developed in the 
sixth and seventh books. These concep- 
tions become corner-stones of Aristotle’s 
Philosophy, and still, when seen in their 
connection, form the very core of the 
best thought.” 

22 6 8 Opactpaxos Krk. ‘Now 
Thrasymachus’ etc. 6é is not ‘‘flat” 
(Tucker), but at least as good as 67, and 
much better supported by the mss. 

otx as éy® viv padlws Aéyw. “ Ex- 
pectabam certe: obx ws éyw viv réyw 
pgdlws,” says Herwerden; but the ante- 
cedent in Greek is idiomatically attracted 
into the relative clause (Kiihner Gr. 
Gramm. I p. 922). Translate ‘not in 
the easy way in which I now repeat 
them.’ 

350 D 24 Gre Kal Oépovs dyTos. 
The action is probably laid in Hecatom- 
baeon (roughly our July): see Ziz/vod. § 3. 
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, \ 
25 mpotepov O€ ovr w, Opacimayxov épvOpidvtTa. erred) Sé odv bi0- 
/ NI \ 
poroynoducba tiv Sixavocdvnv apety elvar Kal codiav, THY bé 
LO / / \ > al Ei Ld ye > / lol \ e cal 
adiktay Kakiay Te kat apabiav, Kiev, wv & eyo, TovTO mev Hyiv 
/ / Lt 
ovTw KeicOw, Epapev Sé 52) Kal icyupov eivar tiv adiKiav: 7) od 
tf oS D) 73F ee a 
bépvynoat, © Opacvmaye; Méuwvnpat, Epn* adr Ewourye ovde A vov 
Ne , , . »” \ > lal oe > 5 / | ia 
30 A€yels apeoKel, KaL Eyw Tepl avTa@V Aéyelv. Eb OvY EYyoimt, | ED E 
io ae 8 an ” , DN > ” > rn e , 
010 OTL Onunyopetv av pe pains 1 odv éa pe eitrety Goa Bovdopat, 
Va > , A 4, rn lal 
n, €l BovrEr Epwrar, Epdta: eyo bé cor, WaoTrEp Tals ypavaiv Tais 
\ , fal \ se , 
Tous wvOous Aeyovcais, Eley EpO Kal KaTAVEVTOLMAL Kal avavevcopal. 
a 5 by n fe 7 Y4 
Mysauds, jv 8 eyo, mapa ye THY cavTod Sok-av. “Qate cou, ébn, 
sf / > / > bial / UG / ” Ul 
35 GpéoKew, eTrELOnTrEp ovK €as Réyew. KalToL Ti AAO BovdeL; 
> as AA Na Ls > , ? lal oy 
Ovdev pa Aia, Hv & éyd, GAN elzrep TodTO Toincels, TroleL* eyo 
ney 2 / cl ¥, / [al / b] Lal v4 A vA \ 
5é €pwtnow. “Epéta bn. Todto toivuy épwta, dep apt, va Kal 
n , e a 2 J. 
eEns Suackeyapeba | Tov Aoyov, oTrotov TL TUYYavEL dv SiKaLoctvN 351 
N , : , 
mpos aodikiav. €réXOn yap Tov, STs Kal dvvaTwTEpoy Kal iayupo- 
7 J / 4 n ‘ ? ” by s \ 
tepov ein addikia Sixaroctyns: viv O€ y’, pny, eltep copia Te Kal 
, 
apeTn €oTLy SiKarocvyn, padias, oiwat, pavnceTat Kal ioyupoTEpov 
> / > / > \ > , Cae ase) , ION a ” aA 
5 aduxias, emrevdntep éotiv aualia 1 abdixias ovdels av ett TOUTO 


ayvonoesev. 


aXX ov TL ovTwas aTAds, © Opacipaye, eywrye 


émrOupe, GANA THOSE Tn TKeYracOat: TodW hains av AdiKov eEivat 


3. édnv g et fortasse Al: épn A®IDZ. 





Bekker (following the punctuation of A) 
takes rére with évros, but mporepov dé 
ov shews that it belongs to kal eldov. 

Téte kal is simply ‘then too’; I 
cannot see anything ‘‘mock-heroic” in 
the expression, as J. and C. do. 

30 el ovv Aéyoust KTA. ef 6 ody is 
read by Ast: ‘“‘sed sufficit externum, ut 
ita dicam, vinculum ogy (Schneider).” 
Onunyopely and elmeiv dca BovAowa are 
the opposites of diadkéyecGar and Bpaxv- 
Noyla (Prot. 336 B, 335 A). 

350E 32 wdomep Tais ypavol. Cf. 
Gorg. 527A Taxa & obv raidra p00ds cor 
Soxet AéyerOat, womep ypabs, Kal KaTa- 
ppovets a’tav: Pol. 268 E dda 6H TH 
pv0w pov mdvu mpocexe Tov vour, KaOdtreEp 
ol matdes. mais for Tats was read before 
Ast on the authority of one Ms; but rats 
is quite satisfactory. 

37 Smepdptr. The words épamev dé 
5) kal loxupov elvar thy dotklay’ 7 od 
péurnoat; (350D), which are referred to 
in dpr, involve the general question of 
the relation between justice and injustice; 


whence we have omoiév te tuyxdver ov 
dixaoadvn mpos ddtxlav. dmotov depends 
on épw7d, not on Adyov. 

S51A 2 éhéxOn ydp tov: 344 C, 
348E. It has nowhere been expressly 
said that Injustice is 6vyarwrepoyv than 
Justice, but cal dvvarwrepoy is added for 
emphasis (see on 7 Aéyev in 350 A); and 
indeed according to the theory of Thra- 
symachus dvvayus (power in a general 
sense) rests solely on lcxts (physical 
strength). dvvays and loxvs are clearly 
distinguished in Prot. 351 A. 

6 amas. The Platonic use of ardodv 
has been investigated by Bonitz in Hermes 
11 (1867) pp. 307 ff. Its antitheses are 
Surdovv, Sidopor, ovvOerov, wem\eyuevory, 
motklXov, and the like, and it denotes that 
which is uniform, or single and simple, 
or true without any difference or qualifi- 
cations. dws oJrws means merely ‘in 
this simple or general way’ (‘‘im Allge- 
meinen” Schneider): a more elaborate 
and profounder proof (thinks Socrates) is 
necessary. 
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B kai! dras rorers émeyerpetv Sovrodcbat adixws Kal Katadedov- 


a a / a \ 
A@e Oar, TorARAS Sé Kal Up EavTH exe Soviwoapevny ; Ids yap 
ovK; &pn* Kal TODTO ye 7) aploTn padioTa TroijoEL Kal TEeXeWTATA 

a 3 \ 3 ee ft \ 
odca adixos. MavOdavea, ébnv* bt ods ovTOS HV 6 NOYoOs. GAA 

lol a / / 
TOSe Tepl AUTOD GKOT@* TOTEPOY 1) KpPELTTMY YyuYVomévN TOALS 
, 4 a» / a 
moArews avev SikaLoovvns THY SUVamLW TavTHV EEL, ) AVayKN avTH 
x Py , Ei / v (4 \ ” | B4 4 € 8 
C pera Suxatoovrns; Et pev, epn, @s ov apt ' edeyes EXEL, 7 OLKALO- 

, / \ iA >? fs. > \ » A tae , 
avn codia, peta Sixavocvrvys: ef S ws eyo Edeyov, weTa adiKias. 
Ildvy dyapa, jv & eyo, © Opacipaye, btu ovK érwevers povov 

\ > /, > \ \ > / / lal bt / yy 
Kal avavevets, GANA Kal aroxpives Tavu Kadas. Lol ydp, &pn, 
yaptCouar. 

x XI. 


Aéye: Soxels av 7) TWodW 1) oTpaToTedoy 7) AnoTAas } KAETTAS 7) 


Ed ye od roid: adda 81 Kal TOde wor Yapioat Kal 


” »” ae a > ie y+ Lane na ” 
G@rXo Te EOvos, boa Kowwh emi Te EpyeTtat adixws, mpaEar av TL 
D SvvacOat, ef ddixotev dddXndovs;! OU Shra, 7 8 ds. Ti & et py 
abixotev; ov waddArov; Lavy ye. Lraceis yap Tov, © Opacvpaye, 
ied I la , , \ / > , / / ¢ be 8 
H ye adikia Kai pion Kal wayas év addnrols Tapéyet, n OE OLKALO- 
Y e / ‘ td = , ” 3 ? a WA \ 
avn omovorav Kal dirtav: 4 yap; "Kota, 7 8 6s, wa cou my 
14. % A®II: fortasse ef 4 At. 


19. Ita II et corr, in mg. A?: col yap &¢n xaplfouar* eb yé cor mov Al. 





351B 8 kal xatadeSovAac Oat is re- 


jected by Cobet, but successfully defended | 


by Heller (77. Fahrb. 1875 p. 172). 
There is in reality no pleonasm: we have 
first an attempt (émexerpetv), then a suc- 
cessful attempt (karadedovhaoGar), then 
the results of success (oANas 6é Kal Up’ 
éauTy €xetv dovAwoauévnv). A power- 
ful city like Athens might, and often did, 
display her energy in all three directions 
simultaneously. For the collocation of 
dovrAovcba. and karadovAovcba (middle) 
Heller compares infra 1X 589 D, EB and 
Menex. 240 A. 

10 % aplorn. Thrasymachus refuses 
to withdraw from the position that décxia 
is dper4, in spite of Socrates’ refutation. 
This is why Socrates says wav@dvw xKrh. 
‘I understand: (you say so) because this 
was your theory.’ ru is not ‘that’: see 
above on 332 A. Richter suggested kpa- 
tiorn for aplorn on account of kpelrtwv 
just below; but xpelrrwy is said not by 
Thrasymachus, but by Socrates. 

14 ei—txe. After yer, ef is inserted 
by Stallbaum, following a suggestion of 
Baiter’s, Cf. also J. B. Mayor in CZ. 


Rev. X p. 111. It so happens that 7 is 
written in A over an erasure large enough 
to have contained ei 7, but there is no trace 
of ef, and mere erasures in A are seldom 
useful in determining the text. For 7 
Richter suggests 7, which would however 
give a wrong meaning. Tucker also 
offers a variety of conjectures, but the 
text is perfectly sound: cf. 11 359 B ma- 
hur’ dv alabolweba, ef Towdvde tromjoatmer 
TH Stavola: dévres (i.e. el SdvTes) éZovclav 
—elr’ émakodovOjoaimev KT. and 1X 589 D 
elrep Tovovde Tu ylyverar, AauBavw (i.e. ef 
apBav w)—katradovdovTaL. 

8351c 20 AgotasKtTA. Cf. (with 
Ast) Isocrates Panath. 226 ovdels av avd- 
Tovs (Tovs Zarapriaras) Sud ye Thy duovo.ay 
Otxalws émawécevev, ovdév paddov 7 Tods 
katatovTistas Kal AyoTtas Kal rods Tepl 
Tas ddNas addiklas dvras* Kal yap éxetvo 
chlow avbrots duovoobvTes Tovs &\ouSs aTron- 
Mdovow. There must be some honour 
even among thieves. 

S51D 25 dpévoray kal dirlav. The 
conception of dikasoodvy which meets us 
in Book IV 433 A—434 E is dimly out- 
lined here. 
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/ lal f / 
diahépmpar. “AXAN ed ye od Toldy, O apiote. TOdE SE por rEyeE* 
7 na , lal a an b] 
apa ei TOUTO Epyov adcikias, wicos Eurroleiy OTrOV av evn, OV Kal év 
> , \ 4 > / lal y! ’ / 
édevOepors TE Kal SovAoIS eyyvyvoMevn picEiv TrolnoEL AXANHAOUS 

\ / \ LO / 3 lal | cee | / / 

Kal oracidew Kal advvadtous eivat Kow7 | weT ANALY TPATTELD ; 
Ilavu ye. Ti 5€; dv év dvo0iv éyyévntar, ov Suotcovtat Kal pion- 
Np ao X oF ? / \ al / ” 
covow Kai éyOpot EcovTat AXANXOLS TE Kal TOLS diKaiols ; "EcovTat, 

BA 

epn. 

a \ a / x ? 

amoNe THY avTHs SUvapy, 7) ovdev HTTov éEeL; Mndev rrov 
p V4 

eXEeTW, EhN. 

ied @ nN 3 , yy / \ By, / yy / 

olay, @ dp éryryévntat, elte TOAEL TLVL eiTE yévEer Elite TTpPaTOTéEd@ 


Ba 6e on > fa) ve > ey z / io fi la A 

av O€ 07, W Caupsacle, EV EVL EYYEVNTAL AOLKia, HWY [LN 

O 3 rn 4 8 \ / ” \ , 
vKouv ToLdvoe Tia haivetar EXovoa THY dvvapty, 


elTe GAX@ OTMOUY, TpeToV pév AdvvaTov | AUTO TroLEiy TpaTTELY 
peO avtod Siva TO otacialew Kat dvapéperOau, ere & ey Opov eivar 
éavT® Te Kal TO évavtiw TavtTl Kal TO Sixaiw; ovy ovTas; 
IIdvu ye. Kal év é&vi 8%, oipar, évodca taita ravta Tonjoet, 
admep mépucev épydlecOa: mpatov pev advvatov avtov mpatTew 
Tomoe oTacialovTa Kal ovX omovootyTa avTov éavTO, érreTa 


3 \ \ € a ‘ Lal / a u / 
é€xyOpov nal éavt@® Kai Tots Sixatouss » yap; Nai. 


Aixator &é 








y eloiv, @ ire, Kai of Oeot; "Eotwy,! épn. Kal Qeots apa 

26. duaddpwuar I: diapépwwe A. 33. 7TTov II et in mg. A?: om. Al 
I. movetv Il: moet A. 

27 @v édevOépors KTA.: ‘whether it of décéa in states and individuals are 
makes its appearance among freemen or described. The present passage (351 A 
among slaves.’ Plato wishes to-empha- —352 A), in fact, contains the unde- 
size the universality of the rule, and that veloped germ of the whole method and 
is why he specifies the two classes into doctrine of the Republic (with the excep- 
which society is divided. Cf. Gorg. 514D, tion of Books v—vi1). Cf. Hirmer Zvés¢. 
515A. Itis less natural and easy tocon- «w. Kompos. d. Pl. Pol. p. 608. 
strue (with Tucker) ‘in a society where pov py (a strengthened zz) occurs 
there are both freemen and slaves.’ only twice in the LRepzdlic, here and 

S51 Ee 31 GAAMAots TE Kal Tots &- in VI 505 Cc. In the later dialogues 
kalots. So in 349C above it is said that dv is especially frequent (Frederking in 
the unjust try to overreach both one an- 7. Jahrb. 1882 p. 539). A classified list 
other and the just. of examples is given by Kugler de part. 

32 évévixtd. Theresultsof Book Iv ro edusgue comp. ap. Pl. usu p. 40. 
are foreshadowed more clearly in what 35 otav—ovety. See cr. m. Tore? 


The notion that justice present 
in the individual keeps the individual at 
peace with himself is more fully developed 
in 441 D, and implicitly assumes a psycho- 
logical theory like that in Book Iv, where 
soul is shewn to have ‘parts’ (435 C ff.). 
Further, in Book Iv, Plato first describes 
justice in the State, and afterwards justice 
in the individual, using the larger aggre- 
gate to assist him to find it in the smaller. 
The same method is observed here in the 
description of injustice, and afterwards in 
Books vill and 1X, where the varieties 


would involve (as even Schneider admits) 
‘durissimum et haud scio an vitiosum 
anacoluthon.” Cf. ofoc wh dédcxety in 
334 D. ‘Tucker proposes to eject olay 
and retain zroce?, but the reading of II is 
preferable in every way. For the error 
see Zntrod. § 5. 

352 A 3 mavrl: ic. whether just 
or unjust: cf. 351 E éx@pol écovrac (viz. oi 
GOixor) AAAMHAOLS TE Kal Tots Stxalocs. 

8 &orwy. On the form see Jrtrodd. 
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QoS =» vi ¢ / / ’ a 

éxOpos éorat 6 adiKos, © Opactpaye, 6 dé Sixatos piros. Evwxod 

a a % ~ \ 

Tod Aoyou, hyn, Oappav: ov yap eywyé Tor evayTiMoopat, iva fy 

A 5 ’ \ \ a a 

toiade améyOwpar. “lOc 8, Hv 8 eyo, Kal Ta NoiTAa pot THs 

i \ a 4 \ 

EOTLATEWS ATTOTANPWOOV ATrOKPLVOMEVOS WaOTTEP Kal VUV. OTL MEV 

> 4 U € 

yap Kal codwtepot cal aeivous Kal duvaT@TEpoL TpaTTEW OL 

’ ’ Rial 

dixaor haivovtat, of dé ddikos ovdev TpaTTEL ET AAAHAD OLOL 
, > / 

Te, Gra 81) Kal ovs | Papev Eppwpévas TaTOTE TL WET AAANAOV 

a an an 2 ‘ M 

Kown mpakat adixous OvTas, TOTO ov TavTdTracw adnOes éyomev* 
> a ld \ a 

ov yap av adreixyovTo GAN jA@Y KomLOH OVTES AdiKOL, GNA SijrOV 
¢ 305 Fy > al / A > s ? / / Ni $3 t 

Ore Evy Tis avTois Sixalocvyn, 1) avTOVS ETroleL uHTOL Kai AAAHOUS 

\ 249 & > wh id tal aly a” vA 

ye Kal éf ods foav aya dbixetv, dv fv emrpagav a erpa€ar, 
cf \ > \ \ BA > ‘A id / ” 9 \ vA 

@punoav Sé éri Ta Adika adiKia HutwoxOnpor dvTEs, ere of ye 

TapTovnpor Kal TENEWS AOLKOL TENEWS EloTiY Kal TPaTTELY AdvVAaTOL* 

a | \ a ad WA oA Q 4 AN > e \ \ 

TavTa | wey ody OTL oUTws éyer, pavOave, a oUX @S av TO 


I5. 


67 kal ods A?=: dtxalovs A: kal ods Ig. 





352 B 11 Td AoimTa KTA.: viz. the 
discussion which begins in D below. 

12 Ott pev yap KtA. The whole 
sentence is summed up in raira mév obv 
Src otirws éxet (352 D) and placed in this 
recapitulated form under the government 
of ywav@dvw. The introduction of the 
antithesis (dNAd 6% KTA.) to of G2 AdiKoe 
ovdéy mpdtrew per addjAwY olol Te, 
and of the explanations required by 
that antithesis, complicates the sentence, 
without, however, rendering it obscure. 
For similar anacolutha with 67. see 
v 465 A, VI 493 D zz. and cf. Engelhardt 
Anac. Plat. Spec. 111 pp. 38, 40. The 
whole sentence forms a kind of transition 
to “‘the rest of the feast” by summing 
up what has been so far proved; viz. 
that Justice is wisdom and virtue (kal 
copwrepor kal dmelvous), and more capable 
of action than Injustice (dvyarwrepox 
mpdrrew); even the difficulty raised in 
Ga dj—ddvvarox is not new, having 
been briefly explained in 351 c. Lieb- 
hold’s é7: for 67. is an unhappy suggestion ; 
nor should 67c be rendered ‘ quoniam,’ as 
Hartman proposes. 

352c 18 pyrow—ye: a strong nega- 
tive somewhat rarely used by Plato: cf. 
Phil, 67 A and infra 111 388 B, c. See 
Kugler de part. ro. eiusgue comp. ap. Pl. 
usu Pp. II. 

352 D—354 c The argument here 


reverts to 347 E, and the rest of the book 
offers a direct refutation of the view that 
Injustice ts more advantageous than 
Justice, in other words, that the life of 
the unjust man ts better than that of the 
just. Anindirect refutation, says Socrates, 
is afforded by the recent discussion (from 
348 B to 352 D); the direct is as follows. 
Everything has tts peculiar work or pro- 
duct (€pyov)—that, namely, which tt alone 
produces, or which tt produces better than 
aught else. Lverything moreover has its 
own peculiar excellence, without which it 
will not do its work well. Now the work 
of soul ts to deliberate, to rule, to live: its 
excellence is Justice. Therefore the just 
soul will live well, and to live well zs to 
be blest and happy. And as this is more 
advantageous than to be miserable, In- 
Justice can never be more advantageous 
than Justice. In conclusion, Socrates 
sums up regretfully: until weknow what 
Justice is, we are not likely to discover 
whether tt is a virtue or a vice, and 
whether tts possessor is happy or un- 
happy. 

352 D ff. The view that everything 
has its own peculiar function, which it 
can perform better than anything else, 
afterwards becomes one of the cardinal 
principles of the Ideal State (11 369 E ff.); 
and the statement that everything has an 
excellence or virtue of its own is reaffirmed 
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Lal | he) vd \ \ BA an e 6b La] LOL 
mp@tov éTifeco. ef dé Kal apwewwov Cao ot Sikator TOY adiKwv 
\ it) / / > a Ne 0é 6 / 0 
Kal evdaipmovéeotepol eiow, OTEp TO VaTEpov TpovOeueba aKeWaclat, 

/ i a lA a“ 2 « 

oKkeTTTéov. aivovrar ev odv Kal viv, bs yé pou Soxel, EE dv 

\ \ nr 

eipnkapev’ Ouws & éte BéATIOV oKETTEOV. OV Yap TeEpL TOD 
rn C \ A 

ETLTUXOVTOS O ROYOS, GAAA TEPL TOU SvTWa TpPoTOV ypH CHD. 
/ ey yy 

LKorer 81, edn. 


- » fal Xx y \ & 
elvat immou épyov; |” Ewouye. “Ap’ ody TovTo av Oeins Kai tmmou 


an i >] > y / / a vid 
LxoTa, nv & eye. Kal por rA€éyes Soxel TL cot 
\ DON it la) ya A oN Eo f > / = AX » ss 
Kal GAXov OTovoby Epyov, 0 av 7) wovm exeiv@ Troln TLS 7) AploTa; 
” > 7 D Uf 
Ov pavOave, épn. “AAN Gdbe- eof OTwm av Add idols 1 
a an ie lal 
opOarpois; Ov dfjta. Ti dé; axovoais aA  woiv; Ovdapas. 
no 3 a / A 5 
Ovcodyv dixalws av TadtTa TovT@Y daipev Epya eivar; Ilavu ye. 
J A > , , \ 
Ti 6€; | waxaipa ay ayrédov KXjwa arroTémous Kai Twin Kai 
Yu lal lal \ > / , s 
arog Todos; Ilds yap ov; “AAW ovdevi y ay, otpar, ovT@ 
"ArnO9. ?Ap’ ody 
> a 7 »” / / AS = 
ov TovTO TovTOU épyov Oncopev; Onoopwev pév ovv. 


na € / n b] \ na 3 / 
KAXOS, WS SpeTTav@ TO ETL TOTO EpyacOévTu. 


XXIV. Nov 87, ofpat, duewov av pabous 6 apts npweTor, 
muvOavopevos eb ov TodTO ExacToU Ein Epyov, 6 av % fovoy TL 7 
Kd\MoTa TOV GAdkwv anepyatnta. "ANN, épy, wavOavw Te Kal 
pot Soxei TODTO ExdoTou | mpaypatos Epyov eivar. Kiev, jv & eyo 


a ) ~ e 7 
ovKoby Kal apeTn SoKet oor elvar ExdoT@, TEP Kal Epyov TL 


/ y ‘erage de SA SN ’ \ / 
mpootétaktar; lwpev O€ el Ta a’Ta Tau. 


25. 
vt All, 33. 
(Alor. 9. 63): om. AIIZg. 





ws ye pot (sic) IL: woré wor Al: ws y’ éuol corr. A®, 
gatwev Stephanus: dayév codd. 


oplaryav, paper, 


26. 6 éru Bg: 5é 


I. &yucum Stobaeo 





in Book x, where we are also told that 
everything has its own peculiar vice, that 
of soul being décxia (608 FE ff.). 

27 SvTwa Tpdtrov xpy {yv. A remi- 
niscence of the was Biwréov of Socrates: 
cf. 344 E. 

852E 30 6 dv—dptora. The poli- 
tical applications of this principle are 
developed from 11 369 © onwards: cf. Iv 
433 A ff. 

32 adkovoats KTA. The rapid succes- 
sion of questions makes it possible to 
dispense with dy in the second: cf. 
II 382 E. 

33 aipev. See cr. m. If payer is 
retained, ay will belong to etvac (cf. v1 
493 C), but it is inappropriate here to 
make elvac future or hypothetical. 
Schneider, while retaining gdapév, refers 
dv to dixalws, ‘Sut sensus sit: o¥Kody, ef 
Tatra TovTwy gauev epya elvat, dixalws 


av datuev ’—a harsh and unnatural view. 
We may either drop dv and keep gape, 
as (with one of Stobaeus’ Mss Zor. 9. 63) 
I formerly did: or change gapév to datuer. 
The latter solution is easier and better. 
Similarly in @atuey below (353 D) the « is 
due to A?. See also Jntrod. § 5. 

353A 1 dtrorépows—see cv. 2.—can 
hardly, I think, dispense with the particle 
dy. It should be noted that the illustra- 
tions are of two kinds—the first to 
illustrate 7 mdr éxelyw, the second te 
illustrate dpicra; after each division the 
conclusion is stated, in the second case 
more diffidently (ap’ of» ov—@jcouer), 
perhaps because it is less obvious. 

6 povoy tt. Cornarius unhappily 
suggested tis for te and Stephanus pévy 
tts for udvoy te (cf. 352 E). mdvoy te is 
of course the subject to dmepydfnrat. 

353B 9 ovKxotv—mpooréraktar, Cf. 


E 
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éotiy épyov; “Eotiv. “Ap ovv Kai apet) ddb0arudv éotw; Kal 

b] / 
Té dé; @tav jy tu épyov; Nai. 
Te 5€ wavtwy trépi TéV GAdwV; ovy odtTw; Otto. 


apern. Ovxotv Kal apern; 
Kai aper7. 
“Exe 51° Gp’ dv Tote dupata TO avTav epyov KaXas atrepydoawTo 
Cu» exovta THY abtay ! oixelay apeTnv, GAN avTl THs aperhs 
kaxiav; Kal ras av; épn: tupdroTnta yap tows réyers avTi 
THs Ovews. “Hrus, jv & eye, avtav 1 apetn: ov yap Tw TovTO 
Ep@T@, GAN’ Ei TH oiKela pév ApEeTH TO a’TaV Epyov eb épyaceTar 
Ta épyatoueva, Kania S€ Kaxds. "AdnOés, pn, TodTS ye réyexs. 
Ovxobv Kal ata otepdpeva THS abdTaV apeTHs KaKds TO atiTov 
épyov atepydoetar; Ilavu ye. Tidewev odv cat Tada Tavta 
els | Tov avtov Aoyov; “Epouye Soxet. “Ie 8x, wera tadta Téde 
oKéyrars uyijs éoti te épyov, 6 aGAX@ Taév bvTwV odd adv Ei 
mpaEais; olov Td Towvder TO émuercioOar Kal dpyew Kal Bov- 
NeverGar Kai Ta ToLadTa Tavta, oO btw adrAw 1) Yuyy Sixalws 


24. 


mpdéars AIL: mpdéaco corr. A% 





Men. 72 A ovK aropla elwety dperas mépt 
bri éoTw. Kad’ éExdorny yap Twr mpdzewy 
kal Toy HiKiwy mpds ExacTov Epyov éExdaTw 
Tuov  dperh éorw. woattws dé—Kal 7 
xaxia: also infra X 608 E with Arist. 
Eth. Nic. 1 5. 11067 15 ff. 

12 wv: ‘is, as we saw,’ viz. at 352 E: 
cf. infra IV 441 D, VI 490 A, VII 522 A. 

14 atepydoawro. Heindorf (on Crat. 
424 E) would read dmepydoato, and 
Baiter adopts his suggestion; but (as 
Stallbaum observes) the use of 6@0adpol 
just above may affect the construction. 
In the same way, perhaps, the occurrence 
of yuvaikes kal raAXa Onpla immediately 
before causes Plato to write dejoowTo (the 
reading of A) rather than dejooro in 
Tim. 768. Of the other alleged cases of 
a plural verb after a neuter plural in 
Plato, some (e.g. Laws 634 E, 683 B) are 
not supported by the best MSs ; one—éé 
dv Ta Te dvoyuara kal Ta phuata ouvTl- 
Gevra (so AT) Crat. 424 E—is distribu- 
tive; some refer to living objects, e.g. 
Laws 658C (with which contrast xplvoe 
just before) and Zach. 180£; at least 
one (PAzl. 24£) is perhaps corrupt. See 
also on Rep. II 365 B. 

353C 16 tudddtyTaKTrA. TUPddr7s 
is also said to be the disease or vice of 
the eyes in A/c. 1 1268, a passage pro- 
bably imitated from this. In the stricter 
discussion of X 608 E it is not tu@ddrys 





but 6@@aduia which is the vice to which 
the eyes are subject. 

17 od yap Tw—épwra is ‘I do not, at 
this stage, enquire’; but the words do 
not, I think, contain an express promise 
that the subject will be afterwards re- 
sumed. Although the peculiar vice of 
the eyes is specified in Book x (l.c.), their 
virtue is not; and rodro refers to #rus 
atrav napeTyH. Cf. 347 Ex. 

353D 23 uxqs oti TH epyov: cf. 
III 407 A and Arist. Zth. Nic. 1 6. 1097 
22—1098 17, where this discussion is 
closely imitated. That it is the épyov of 
soul (and in particular of vois) to rule 
(dpxew, émmedeioOar, and the like), is 
continually asserted in Plato: see for ex- 
ample Phaedr, 246B maca } Wuxh mavros 
émipedetrar Tov aWixou, Crat. 400 A, Phil. 
30C, Laws 896A. The same doctrine is 
made the ground of the subjection of 
body to soul which is inculcated in the 
Phaedo (80 A, 948), and in Ad, 1 130A. 
Cf. also Isocrates repl dvriddcews 180 6410- 
Royetrar mev yap Thy pvow huwy ex Te Tod 
cwparos cvykeioOa Kal Tis Wuxfs* avrot 
dé rovTow ovdels Eorw daTLs OdK av Pioeev 
NyeMovikwrépav mepuxévar rip Wuxnv 
kal melovos déiav* Tis wev yap Epyov elvat 
PBovrevoacGae kal mepl ray lilwv Kal 
tepl Tov Kowdv, Tov 5é cdpyaros brnpeTh- 
Tat Tos UTO THS WuxXAs yuwobeiow. 
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dv abta arodoipev kal paipev (dca éxetvou evar; Oddevi ddro. 
Té & ad ro Shv; wuyns pycopev Epyov eivar; Mddorta x’, ébn. 
Ovxody Kat apetnv hapév tiva :oyis eivar; Dapév.! *Ap’ odv 
Tore, © Opacipaye, uy TA avThs epya eb amepyacetat oTEpo- 
30 MEvN THS oiKElas apeThs, ) advvatov; “Advvatov. ’AvayKn apa 
Kakn Wuxn Kaxds apyew Kal éemiperetoOar, TH Oe adyabn mavTa 
"Avayen. Ovxody apetny ye cuvexmpnoapev 
Wuxis eivat Sixavoobvyny, Kaxtav dé adikiay; Yuvexwpyoapev yap. 


TavTAa ev TpaTTELD. 


¢ \ BA yf uy \ € ig Dish i 4 r 
H perv dpa dixaia yruyn Kai o dixatos avnp eb Bidcetal, KaKas 
dé 0 ddtxos. Paivetas, é Kata Tov cov dAoyov. | AANA pry 

) Up of #1) 
Tlas 
yap ov; ‘O pev Sixatos dpa evdaiwar, 0 8 adixos aOAL05. “Eotov, 


én. 


5 lds yap ob; Ovdérror’ apa, b waxapre Opactmaxe, NvoLTEAéTTEpov 


a 5 lal , , . > iA e a iN’ ’ , 
6 ye ed COv paxdpios TE Kal evdaimwr, o S€ uy TavavTia. 


"AAG pny AOALOV ye Elva ov AvaLTErE?, EVdaipwova Fé. 


’ / , 
aducia Sikavoovrns. 
ev tots Bevdsdetous. 


26. gatuev A°Il; dayev Al, 





26 ékelvov. The reading éxelyns—see 
cr. m.—can only be defended by sup- 
posing that Plato was guilty of a strange 
confusion, unless we make a pause at 
a&\X\q, and take # as ‘or,’ not ‘than’; but 
# after d\\w would certainly here be 
understood as ‘than,’ and an alternative 
question should be less ambiguously ex- 
pressed. After Wux7 the corruption to 
éxelyns was natural enough. Madvig 
would eject the word. 

27 TOLAVis Kar’ eEox Hy the epyov of Pux7) 
in Plato: cf. Crat. 399 D, E Tovro dpa (sc. 
ux), OTav raph T@ cwpmare, airidv éoTt TOU 
Civ abT@, Thy Tov avamvety Sivapu rapéxov 
kal avawvxov, dua dé éxdelrovtos Tov 
dvawvxovros TO cGua dmddduTal re Kal 
TedeuTa’ d0ev 57 por Soxovow atrd PuxHy 
kadéoa, and Phaed.105D. The influence 
of this idea makes itself felt in all the 
proofs of immortality in Plato, and not 
least in X 608 E ff. See 2. ad loc. 

B353E 32 cvvexwprocapev kTA. The 
reference is to 350 C, D: cf. also 348C. 
In these passages Justice has been identi- 
fied with Virtue, but not expressly with 
virtue of soul. For this reason Hartman 
would eject Wux7s. But as Plato has 
just been using apery ‘excellence’ in con- 
nexion with things other than soul (ears 
and eyes), it is important that he should 


Tatra 6y cou, ébn, @ YoHKpartes, eiatiacOw 
Ba \ lal 3 8 3 4 bd © / > 6 / 
TO cov ye, Hv 8 eyo, © Opacipaye, érrecd7 


éxelvov g?: éxelvns Allg}. 





now make it clear that in identifying 
dtxacocvvn and aperyj, he meant soul’s 
dperj. Otherwise a soul may possess its 
apeTy without being just; in which case 
the conclusion which he is aiming at will 
not follow. 

354A 2 6 ye ed fav KTA. The 
ambiguity (as it appears to us) of ed (Hv 
and ef mpdtrew is frequently used by 
Plato to suggest that the virtuous life is 
the happy one, e.g. Charm. 172 A, 173 D: 
see note on 3358. Aristotle says that 
Plato was the first to establish this identi- 
fication: see the third fragment of his 
elegies vv. 4—6 ed. Bergk ds uévos 7 
mpatos Ovnrav xarédetev évapyas | olkelw 
Te Bly Kal weOddoicr Noywr | ws ayabds TE 
kai evdaluwy awa ylverar avayp. 

6 etotidoc fw. The metaphor occurs 
again in 352 B, V 458 A, IX 571 D. It is 
one of the formal links connecting the 
Timaeus with the Republic: see Tim. 17 A. 
Cf. Shakespeare Macbeth Act 1 Scene 4 
**In his commendations I am fed: It isa 
banquet to me.” 

7 BevéiSelors. See Jntrod. § 3. 

In tad cot ye KTA. Plato seems to 
be making the amende honorable to Thra- 
symachus: cf. VI 498C, D “i dead8akte— 
éué kal Opactmaxov dpre pidous yeyovoras, 
ovdé mpd TOU Ex Opods yeyovoras. 
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354 C] 


fal fy / , A 
(Lot Tpaos eyévov Kalb YareTTAivwy éTAaVTwW. ov pévTOL KaNaS YE 
’ , , / ,’ ’ e t la) 
ela Tiamat, dc’ | euavtov, aAN ov bid Ges GAN warTrep of Aiyvos Tod 
bs a / a , 
del tapapepomévov aroyevovtar apmatovtes, ply Tod mpoTépou 
> la fal a \ an 
MeTpliws aToNavaat, Kal éye® por SoK@ ovTH, Tply 6 TO TpPaTOV 
a a ’ is / / 
€oxoTTovmev evpety, TO Sixatov 6 TL ToT éaTiv, apéuevos ExEivoU 
ks fol \ fal / \ 
oppnoar emt TO oKéracOas epi avTod, EiTe KaKla €oTiV Kai 
> / y £ \ ’ / \ > Ee S ef i 
auabia cite copia kal apeTy, Kal éumrecovtos ad taTepov Aoyou, 
lal / 2. > t 
6TL AvaoLTEAeTTEPOY 1) adiKia THS SiKaLoavYNS, OVK aTET YOUN 
a a , / \ 
TO gy ove él TodTO edXOetvy am exelvov, Wate pou! VUVt yéyoverv 
> a , nN O27 ¢c \ \ i \ oN 
éx Tod Siadoyou pndev eidévat* omroTe yap TO SiKkatov pn oida 
& €oTiv, TXOAH Eloomat elTE apETHN TIS OVTa TVYYaVEL ElTE Kal OU, 
¢ ’ , nN , 
Kal TOTEpoY 6 éYwV AUTO OUK EVOaimwV eoTiV 1 Evdaipwr. 


TEAOC TIOAITEIAC a. 


Il. é€y® wo Or: éy@uar AZ: éyw oluae Ig. 





3548 10 Twapadepopevov. Casaubon’s 
conjecture mepidepouévov is neat, but in- 
appropriate, the reference being to the 
successive courses at a feast, which were 
not usually carried round among the 
Greeks. In Athen. Iv 33 the carrying 
round of viands is mentioned as an Egyp- 
tian custom: tpltn 8 éorly idéa Seirywy 
aiyuTTiaky, Tpamefav pev od maparTibe- 
pévwv, mivdKov Oé mepipepouévwr. 

II éy® pot S0Km KTA. Lys. 222E 
déouat otv wamep of cool ev rots diKaory- 
plows, Ta elpnudva amravra avaTeuTracacbat, 

The tone of the concluding summary 
recalls the usual finish of the earlier and 
professedly negative Socratic dialogues, 
like the Charmides (175 B—176 A). The 
only section of the dialogue which So- 
crates passes over in silence is the refuta- 
tion of the statement that Injustice is 
strong (350 D—352C). The original 


question—the guzd sit of Justice—is a- 
bandoned at 347 E: the guade s¢¢ occupies 
the rest of the dialogue, and Socrates 
enquires first whether Justice is vicious 
and ignorant, or wise and good (347 E— 
350C), next whether it is strong or weak 
(350 D—352 C), and lastly whether it is 
more or less advantageous than Injustice 
(352 D—354 A). To speculate on the 
quale sit of a thing before determining its 
guzd szt is condemned by Plato in JZen. 
71 B 6 d€ wi olda Ti éaTt, ms av omoidy ye 
tu eldeinv ; cf. 267d. 86D and 100 B. The 
words with which the first book concludes 
lead us to expect that in the remaining 
books the problem will be discussed in 
proper logical order—the essence first, 
and afterwards the quality, of Justice. 
The expectation is duly fulfilled; and 
Book 1 is therefore in the full sense of the 
term a mpooiuwiov to the whole work. 
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I 827 a. mpocevgopevds te TH OO Kal aya tiv Eoptyv PBovAdpevos 
Gcdoacbat tiva Tporov TomTOVEW, ate VOY TpwTOV ayovres, 

The question whether 77 6e¢ here and in 328 4 is Bendis or Athena 
is not so simple as it appears. op Sa 

In favour of Athena it may be urged (1) that g Oeos regularly means 
Athena_in Attic literature (see for example Ar. Zg. 656, 903 al., and 
Plato Zaws 806 B): (2) that in view of the relation between the 
Republic and the Zimaecus it is difficult to separate 77 Jeo here from 
av Oeov and rys Geod in Zim. 21a and 268, where the goddess is 
certainly Athena, (3) that it is dramatically appropriate for an Athenian 
to dedicate his ideal city to the patron goddess of Athens.  Plato’s 
perfect city would thus become in a Certain sense a BactAcla tis Geod. 

On the other hand, the goddess_and_ the festival are mentioned 
so closely together that (if we have regard to the Aepudlic by itself) we 
are scarcely justified in interpreting ty 0e6 without reference to rHv 
éoptyv, and it is quite in harmony with Socrates’ principles that he 
should be among the first to pay his vows at the shrine of the new 
goddess as soon as the vopos 7roAews received her. See Xen. Mem. 1 3. 
I, Iv 3. 16. It is therefore safer to accept the usual view that Plato is 
thinking of Bendis. 


IG 


I 333 e—334 a. ap ody 6 ratagar detvoratos ev ayn cite TUKTLKT ELTE 
\ aN tf * \ 2 , = ? > ‘ , “o 
Twi Kat addy, obtos Kal pvdAdEacbar; Ildvy ye. “Ap ody Kai vorov oats 
a Ld a 
dewos pPvddsacbar, Kal AaGetv ovTos Sewotatos eprowjoas; “Epovye doxei. 
2 \ \ , r SaN , > 2 Ae wwe a ‘- 
AXXG pay orpatomédov ye 6 adtds PUAaE dyads, do7ep Kal Ta TOV TOAELLwY 
/ ‘ , \ \ IAX 4é , 7 »” 
kAéWar Kat Bovretpata Kat Tas adAas wpagets. Tlavy ye. “Orov tis apa 
\ , » 
deuvds PvAGE, ToVTOV Kai pup Sewos. “Eouxev. 


The reading dvAagacbar kal Aabeiv, otros Seworaros Kal eurorqoat, 
which has slight Ms authority, is defended by Boeckh (AZ. Schr. 1v 
pp. 326 ff.), with whom Zahlfleisch (Zec¢schr. f. dst. Gymn. Vol. xxvii 
1877, pp. 603 ff.) and others agree. Boeckh points out that cat AaGely 
(sc. vocov, according to his view) suggests (from its notion of clandestine 
cunning) the idea of stealing. This may be admitted, but the idea of 
stealing is much more forcibly suggested (as Stallbaum points out), if 
kat Aaety is construed with otros deworaros xtX., and this involves the 
necessity of changing (with Schneider) éuzroujoa of the Mss to éuroujoas, 
for the construction AaGety euroujoa, though retained by Campbell, is 
destitute of authority. 
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Even if Schneider’s emendation be adopted, the argument is (as 
stated in the notes) | fantastical and inconclusive. In order that the 
conclusion é6rov tis apa dewds pvdAag, rovTov Kal dap Sewos should be 
valid, @vAagéacGar should be PvAdga, and the objects of the two verbs 
in proposition (1) should be identical, as well as those in propositions (2) 
and (3). As itis, if we express @vAafacGa in terms of Puddgéat, they are not 
identical: for in (1) it is the enemy whom you smite, but yourself whom 
you guard: in (2) it is yourself (or your patient) whom you guard, but the 
disease which you secretly implant: in (3) you guard your own army, but 
steal the enemy’s plans, etc. Nevertheless Schneider’s emendation is pre- 
ferable to the traditional reading, which not only contains all the same 
fallacies as the other, but leaves the three stages of the argument in 
comparative isolation, attaches the first hint of ‘stealing’ (Aa@eiv) to the 
wrong member of the clause, and involves the use of the somewhat 
strained expression Aa6eiv vooov. It should be added that the change 
from éuroujoar to eurouoas is not greater than the insertion of kai 
before euzoujoo, and that éuroujoas was very likely to be corrupted 
under the influence of devds dvdAdgacbar just before. The emphatic 
position of kat AaGety is necessary to call attention to the first suggestion 
of the idea contained in xAéWar; nor can I agree with J. and C. that in 
Schneider’s emendation “the emphasis falls on the wrong word.” In 
Aabety éuroujcas, which is virtually a single expression, AaMetv is more 
important, in view of the conclusion kai cAémrecy devs, than éuroujoas. 

Hartman condemns the words kat Aaety, and thinks darts and obTos 
have changed places: “cum enim ubique 76 dvAagacGou urgeatur 
6 matagar dewotatos, ovtos kat pvddgacbai—oorep KAdat..., 6 adrds 
pvAag ayabds), requiritur ovtos devds Prdadkacbar, oats SewvoTaTos KTA. ; 
quibus tribus exemplis praemissis inversa ratione concludit orov tus apa 
dewvos dvrag, TovTov kal dup Sewos.” Tucker revives the old conjecture 
cal adGeiv (‘heal’) instead of kai Aadeiv, and suggests (as an alternative) 
that Aabety should be padeiv (i.e. kal padeiv ovros SewvoTatos éumoujoat 

‘clever at learning how to implant’). None of these conjectures appears 
to me so probable as that of Schneider. 


LL, 


13354. Kede’as dy meas mpoo Beivat 7@ Suxain, q, Os TO mparov 
eheyouev, Aéyovres dikavov eivar Tov pev pirov ev Towel, tov © éxOpov Kaxds, 
viv mpos TOUTW WE A€yewv, 6 ore éoriv Sikavov Tov pev pidrov ayaboy ovra eb 
qouetv, TOV O éOpov Kakov ovta BAarrewv; 


In this difficult passage Schneider takes 7 as ‘than,’ and zpocGeivat 
as equivalent to a comparative with a verb; but no exact parallel has 
hitherto been adduced, and the idiom even if admissible is exceedingly 
harsh. Neither the suggestion of Stephanus (zpoo@etvar Td dixaiw GAdAws 
j) nor that of Richards (to insert wAéov after 7) carries conviction. It 
should also be remarked that the words viv zpos tovrw dde A€yew follow 
somewhat awkwardly as an explanation of mpoobeivat . T@ Otxaiw if 7 ws is 
interpreted i in Schneider’s way. Stallbaum’s 7) ws—rov dé 2yOpov KaKa@s ; 
viv mpos TovTw ode A€yev, is very unpleasing, not so much from the 
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necessity of understanding A€yew after 7 (‘or to say, as we said at first’ 
etc.) as because it is extremely violent to separate 7 from viv mpds tovTw 
de A€éyeww. Faesius’ proposal (in which he is followed by Ast, Madvig, 
and several editors) to eject 7 gives the required sense (‘do you bid us 
add to the view of justice which etc.,’ rpooOetvar being explained by zpos 
rovTw dde A€yewv), but it fails to account for the presence of 7 in the Mss. 
It may seem an objection to the view which I take that 7 in a sentence 
of this kind would naturally introduce an alternative, whereas zpos 
TovTw woe A€yev Only explains zpooGeivar, This objection, such as it is, 
applies with still greater force to the view that 7 is ‘than.’ Some will 
probably regard the whole clause from 7—Aé€yew as a marginal com- 
mentary on wpooGetvar; but this is much too drastic. Possibly 7 should 
be replaced by xai—the corruption is said to be common (Bast Comment. 
Falaeogr. p. 815); but I am not convinced that 7 does not sometimes 
mean ‘or in other words’ even in classical Greek. 


IV. 


\ N Sey > . , 3 aA 3 ¥ chia 
13386 5. py yap 8% otov, et pev xpvoiov elntodper, odx dv Tore mas 
feat 2 e s > , > el , \ , ‘ 
ExoVTas elvar VToKkatakNiverOar adAndAots ev TH CytHoe Kai diadbeipew tiv 
etpeow avtod, dixatoovyyv dS Cyrodvras, mpaypa toAAGV xpvolwv TYLLWTEpOV, 
/ , 
ered ovtws avoytws treixev addjAols Kai od orovdalew 6 TL padiora 
a rye .) ae , > 2 > > , 
pavyvat avto. olov ye ov, © pire: add’, otpat, ov duvayeba. 


Schneider’s explanation of the words otov ye ov (sc. “pas orovdalewv 
6 tTupadwota pavijva atte) would probably have met with wider acceptance 
if he had taken more pains to justify his view. The key to the meaning 
is to be found in the affirmative oleo@a/ ye xpy which sometimes follows 
a fortiori reasoning of this kind in Plato. Two examples will suffice : 
Prot. 325 B, C Ta pev adda dpa rors vieis SiddoKovrar, é ols odk éoTL 
Gavaros 7 Cypia éov py eriotwvtat, ep & Sey re Lyla Odvaros aitay Tois 
roici—radvra 8 dpa ov SidacKxovrar ovd éxyeAodvvtar Tacav éryséAevav; 
otecOac ye xpy, and Phaed. 68 a 7} avOpwrivey pév raidixdv—a robavevtwv 
modXol O7 Exovtes HOeAnoay eis Adov ieva.—dppovycews dé dpa Tis TO dvte 
epav—ayavaktyoe Te aTobvycKwv Kal odk dopevos low adtoce; olec bai 
ye xp. If in place of the imperative pi yap 87 olov, Plato had used 
an interrogation (as he generally does in sentences of this kind), writing 
let us say 7 ote. instead of sy yap 67 otov, he would have added olecOaié 
ye xp. The same way of writing, dictated of course by the desire to 
emphasize the d¢ clause, causes him to say olov ye when the sentence is 
in the imperatival form. o¥ is of course necessary on account of & ¢ide. 
For the affirmative sense of o/ov cf. infra 346 E dp’ ovv odd wdeXet Tore, 
Orav mpotka epyatnta; Oipar éywye, and x 608p. Of the various 
suggestions made on this passage that of O. Apelt iov, iov, d pire “aber 
wehe, o Freund, unsere Kraft, glaube ich, reicht nicht aus dazu” (772. 
Jahrb. 1891, p. 557) deserves mention for its ingenuity; but except for 
the corruption of ye to te (see cv. .), the text is sound. ‘There is 
certainly no occasion to follow g and Stallbaum in writing ji) otov ov for 
olov ye ov. 


B. 


57 Od. * Ey ev ody tadta elrr@v @unv Aoyou amnrAAaYOa? TOS 


> v ¢ ” / € \ if eee 4 z / 

VY apa, @s €orKe, Tpootwwov. o yap UNavKwy dei Te avdpeLoTaTos 
% id \ / la) U 
@v Tuyxaver Tpds Atravta, Kai 67 Kai TOTE TOD Opacvpayou Thv 
amoppnow ovK amedéEato, adr &pn "OQ Lowxpartes, ToTEpov Huas 

, = , Loe > ba | A o \ , 

B Bovrer Soxety rrererkévar, 7) @S adnOGs | Teicas OTL TaVTl TpOTH 
v fi -&3 él 5 NX 10 A ‘O ir 06 93 + > oN 
apmeivov eoTLv SiKaLov Elvat 7) AdLKOD ; $ dXNOas, Eltrov, éywry av 

bi lal a 
édXolunv, el em’ epol ein. Ov toivuv, py, Trovets 6 BovrEL. Réye 
, > , 5 a , } iN b 06 a 8 / Ce XN 
yap port apa cot doxet Tovovde Te eivas ayabov, 6 deEaivel av 
” > - > , ’ t > > By oN G n ov 
éyery ov THY aToBalvovTwV épiémevol, GAN av’TO avTodD évexa 








wn 


857 Aa—358 E Socrates had thought 
the conversation at an end, but Glauco 
revives the theory of Thrasymachus. A 
threefold classification of goods is first 
agreed upon. Goods are desirable either 
(1) for their own sakes, or (2) both for 
their own sakes and for their conse- 
quences, or (3) for their consequences 
alone. Fustice is placed by Socrates in 
the second and noblest of these three 
classes. Glauco on the other hand asserts 
that the Many place it in the third, and 
proposes to advocate the belief of the Many, 
not as holding it himself, but in order to 
compel Socrates to defend Justice and con- 
demn Injustice solely on their merits. 
Thrasymachus, he thinks, has cried off 
too soon. 

357A 1 éyaKTX. éyov is abstract 
=Tov Néyew, not ‘the discussion’ (Jowett), 
which would be rod \dyou. For 76 dé see 
on I 340 D. 

2 tv apa: ‘was after all,’ as in Iv 443 C 
7d O€ ye Hv apa—eldwhév Tt THs Sikacoobyns 
and Soph. 7y. 1172 70 6’ Hv ap’ ovdev 
Go tiv Oaveiv eué. With mpootusov 
cf. infra vil 531 D, Aesch. P. V. 740 f. 
ods yap viv aknKkoas Adyous | elvar doxe? 
gor undémw ’v mpootmlots, and Shake- 


Ae. 


speare Jacbeth 1 3 “‘As happy prologues 
to the swelling act Of the imperial theme.” 
For the sense see the last note on Book I. 
There is no good ground for supposing 
(with von Sybel De LPlatonis Proemizs 
Academicis) that either Book 1 of the 
Republic or the rest of Plato’s dialogues 
were intended merely as mpooluia or 
‘Programs’ to attract pupils to his 
lectures. 

5 PovdAa «tA. The antithesis is be- 
tween doxely memetkévar and metom, and 
Bove. is used in its natural sense, not 
(as Ast thinks) with the force of “éAov 
Bovre. 

357B 7 éye yap pou. Other classifi- 
cations of ‘goods’ in Plato will be found 
in Laws 631 B ff. and 697 B ff. (with 
which compare Arist. Zh. Vic. 1 8. 
1098> 12 ff.). See also Huthyd. 279 A fi., 
Gorg. 467 E, Phil. 66 A ff. The nearest 
parallels to the present classification are 
furnished by Stoicism, in which goods 
were classified as (a) reduxa, (6) mounrixd, 
(c) both redid and zroinrexa, and the 
mponymeva as (a) du’ avrd, (b) du’ erepa, 
(c) kat dv’ abra Kal &’ érepa see D. L. 
VII 96, 107. 
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, a > n 1 

10 aomavopevot; olov TO Yalpew Kal ai jdovai ooat aBdaBeis Kal 
A f. 

und€ev eis Tov Erevta Ypovov Sia Ta’Tas yiryveTat GAO 7) Yalpeuv 

” A] Oy zs 8 > ce 8 Lal s an eA itd 66; a oars, 

éyovta. "Epouye, nv & eyo, Soxet te eivat tovodrov. | Ti d€; 6 auto 


I 


20 


in 


a a \ lal cee Sd] ’ la e 2 
Te avTOU Ydpw ayaT@pev Kal TOV aT avTOD yiyvouévwV; oiov av 
a a \ ips \ \ n > 
To fpovely Kat TO opdv Kal TO bytaivery’ Ta yap ToL\adTd TOU Se 


appotepa aoravoucda. 


f 3 
Nai, eizrov. 


Tpirov 6&€ opas ti, &dn, 


a x / 
eidos ayabod, év & TO yuuvdlecOar Kat TO Kduvovta LaTpever Oar 
e / Ve lal x 
Kal idtpevols Te Kal 6 AdAOS XpNmaTiopos; TadTa yap ériToVva 
a x > a A Ream Saw A ‘ aN. % € a | a > Ka 
daiyev av, wpereiv S€ nuds, Kal avta péev éavTov | &vexa ove ay D 


deEaiweba eyew, TOV 5é wicOdv Te Yap Kal TOV AdrAwWV boa 


, > ? b) a aio) \ 5 ” \ nr / 
ylyveTal AT AVTWY. oTly yap ov), epny, Kat TOUTO TPLTOV. 


Gdra ti bn; “Ev roiw, épy, TovTav thy Sixavocvynyv TiOns; >Eyo 


3S >) fal t aA ’ 
pev oipat, nv & élyo, ev TH KaANOTO, O Kal Sv avTO Kai bia Ta 


/ > ? nd A LJ Id A EX / »” 6 
ylyvomeva aT avTOU AYaATTHTEOY TH ME OVTL ~LAaKaplL@ EdECUAL. 


Ov toivuy Soxet, Epy, Tois ToAXois, GAAA TOU émuTovou eldous, 





Io xalpev—aPdraBets. These ‘inno- 
cent pleasures’ are defined in Laws 
667 E as those which bring no conse- 
quences in their train, good, bad, or 
otherwise (cf. cal wndév els Tov érera 
xpbvov dia TavTas yiyveTar ado 7 xalpev 
éxovra). They are not quite identical 
with the ‘pure pleasures’ of Pfz/. 51 B, 
which are not necessarily devoid of all 
results, but only of pain. The same con- 
ception recurs in Aristotle, who regards 
the dBdaBets jdoval both as conducive to 
the ethical end and as useful for purposes 
of recreation (/o/. © 5. 1339> 25). 

kal pydtv ktA. The relative passes into 
a demonstrative (ravras) in the second 
half of the sentence, as in III 412 D, 
VI 505 D, E, VII 521 B, and elsewhere. 
The idiom is regular in Greek, but the 
second pronoun is more usually some 
case of a’rés than of od7os, e.g. III 395 D, 
VI 511 C, Gorg. 452 D, Theaet. 192 A. 
Cobet however (A/zem. XI p. 167) goes 
too far in maintaining that adrés is alone 
permissible in this idiom. Cf. Engel- 
hhardt Anac. Plat. Spec. 111 pp. 41—43- 
ndév is used in preference to ovdév: for 
“*cogitatione circumscriptum genus signi- 
ficatur’? (Schneider). With the sentiment 
Muretus compared Arist. 2th. Nic. X 2. 
1172> 22 oddéva yap érepwrdav rlvos Evexa 
noerar, ws Kad’ abrhy otcav alperhy thy 
Noovny. 

32 €xovra: sc. adrds (so also Schneider), 


not the idiomatic ‘to continue rejoicing’ 
(as Campbell suggests). The essential 
mark of these pleasures, viz. that they 
give pleasure only while they last, is 
brought out by éxovra, which recalls 
detalwel’ av &€xerv just above, and is 
used without an expressed object as in 
366 E. 

357 C 14 70 dpovetv—ty.alverv. 
dxovew is added in 367 c. Cf. Arist. 
Eth. Nic. 1 4. 1096 16 Kab’ abra dé 
mota Oeln Tis Gv; 7 doa Kal povotmeva 
OwwKeral, olov TO ppovety Kal dpav Kal 
jooval tives kal Timal; tadra yap ef cal 
6c’ GAO Te SibKopmev, duws Trav Kal? 
avira dyabuv Oeln tus av: also et. A I. 
980? 2 ff. Aristotle himself does not sug- 
gest that a special class should be made 
of things desirable both in themselves and 
for their results; but zz¢egri sensus and 
bona valetudo are included in the Stoic 
category of mponyuéva xal dv’ abra Kal 
6.’ érepa (Cic. De Fin. 111 56: cf. D. L. 
VII 107). 

16 yupvdfer@ar ktA. Cf. Prof. 354A 
and Gorg. 467 C, D (where xpnuariouds 
is again said to belong to this class). 
ldrpevoits as an example of xpnuariouds 
(in spite of the dxpiBhs Novos of 1 342 B ff.) 
is suggested by larpevecat. 6 adXos is 
‘the rest of,’ and should not be taken 
(with Stallbaum) as praeferea: cf. Gorg. 
l.c. of whéovtés TE Kal TOV ANNOY XpHma- 
TLo MOY XpnMaTifouevor and Crifo 53k. 
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\ f > \ 
0 wicbav 0 evexa Kai evdoxipnoewr dia SdEav éruTndevtéov, avto 
, / 
dé de’ avo hevetéov ws dv YaXerTov. 


, A *) AY / 

II. Oida, jv & eye, te Soxe? otTw, kal wdédat bd Opacupmd- 
a n ‘ ? / 

Nov ws ToLovTOY dv YéyeTat, adixia § érraweita’ AX ey@ TLS, 
lal FF. 

ws €oxe, Svtpabys. "Ie | 8:4, épn, akovcov Kal éuod, édv cot 


> \ a 
TavTa Sox7. 


Opacvpayos ydp wou gaivetar tpwaitepov tod 


a a \ \ Y \ a 
Seovtos bd aod doTep Sduis KNrNOAvaL, eo Se obtrw KaTA vodY 10 
“A iN > lal / ? 
9 amroderkss yéyovev rept éxatépou' émiOupa yap dxovoa TL T 
> \ ? LY X cee 9 lod 
éoTw éxdtepov Kal tiva éyer Sivauiv avto Kad’ avtd évoy év Th 


a ‘ Lae } teeta 2A fs 
WuxT, Tors S€ picOods Kal Ta yuyvoueva an’ adrov edcar yalpew. 
> , lol , \ 
ovTadi ody Toinow, éav Kal col Soxh eravavedoopar Tov Opacv- 


lal Qn fe 4 ~ / 
C paxou Aoyou, kal! mpadtov pwév ep& Sixacocbvnv olov elval pac 


\ [cd , , \ o@ 4 ’ ‘ eee) 5 A 
Kai O0ev yeyovévat* Sevtepov. dé btu mdvTEs avTo of ETLTNOEVOVTES 


Ld a > > > ¢€ > if fa / 
dkovtes émitndevovow os avayKatov GAN ovx ws ayabov TpLTOV 


= \ / + € nm 2907 
d€ OTe eikdtws adto Spdou* Todd yap dpetvor apa 0 TOD adikou 
a SOs a , + 
7) 0 TOD Sixaiov Bios, bs A€youow. eared Ewouye, d LaéKpates, ovre 


a ¢/ a / N ee 2 4 
doxet ottws* amopa mévTot dtateOpudnpévos Ta wTa, aKkovwv 


\ ¢ \ A , 
Opacuudyov Kal puplov dddrwv, Tov 8é vTEep THS SiKaLocvYNS 
if cS / € / a 
D doyou,! as dpewov abdixlas, ovSevds Tw aknKkoa ws Bovdomat 


/ cy ff 
BovrAouar S€ avtd Kal’ adr eyxwulalowevov axotaar. pdaduota 
a a Ni 7 / 
& ofpat av cod rvécOat* 8d Karateivas €p@ Tov adsxovy PBiov 
n / ¢ a / or us \ 
evawav, eimav dé évdeEoual cor, dv TpoTrov av BovrAouar Kal 


7. adikla 6” éravetrac IL: om. A. 


ee ae ee ii Se se ee 


358A 4 picbdv 0 évexa xTr. Her- 
werden would read pucddv re pev évexa, 
but for 6€ without pé& preceding see 
1349Dx. The words da ddéav, which 
are condemned by the same critic, may 
no doubt be a gloss on evdoxwujoewv 
évexa. I incline however to think them 
genuine. Plato is not averse to duplicate 
expressions of this kind (see Schanz WVov. 
Comm. Plat. pp. 12—15), and the em- 
phatic addition of da dézav helps in the 
absence of pé to prepare us for the 


antithesis atré d€ 6’ abré xrd. Cf. 363 A 
below. 
7 wéyerar. See cr. x. The words 


Godtkia 6 érawetra are probably genuine: 
for the mention of déixla seems to be 
necessary to justify the pronoun ékarépov 
just below: cf. also in p Bovropar Kal cod 
Gkovew ddikiay pev Wéeyovros, dtkacocbyny 
6€ émrawwodyros. For the omission see 


Introd. § 5. 

358 C 17 @s dvayKkaioy ddd’ odx 
as dya0dv. Cf. infra 360 c and vr 493 C 
Thy 6€ Tod dvaryKalov Kal dyabod piow borov 
Oiadéper Tw Svre KTA, 

18 adpelvov dpa. dpa disclaims re- 
sponsibility for the theory: cf. 362 a, 
364 B, E al. 


21 QOpacupdxov—dAdwv. See on I 
337 A fff. i 
358 D 24 Katatelvas krX.: ‘I will 


speak vehemently in praise of the unjust 
life.” The explanation of Photius and 
Suidas (kararelvas ép&- dyri rob pakpov 
Nbyov dte~eheUoouar) does not suit 11 367B 
ws Obvapat uddora Kararelvas Aéyw. For 
this intransitive use of xarareivw cf.1 348A 
and Boeckh’s emendation of Eur. Lph. 
Aul. 336 ore Kararevd (karaw& Mss) 
Alav éyw. 
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la) ’ / ’ / \ / \ > rn 
cov axovew adikiay pév wWéyovtos, Suxavocvvny dé émratvodvTos. 


arn’ Gpa, el cot Bovropév & réeyo. 


Ilavtwr pariota, jv 0 éyo* 


‘ xt / XN n , nr 
mept yap Tivos | dy maddov ToANaKLS TLS vodV Exwv Yaipor NéyoU 
x 4 4 ¢ n lal 
kai akovwv; Kddduora, bn, Eyes’ Kal 6 rpatov epyy éepetv, wept 
ToUTOU dKove, oldv TE TL Kal DEV yéeyove SiKaLocvrn. 


30. 


oléy 7é re nos: tbl bv Te AZ: 


Tb oléy re IL: ri olovrm g. 





27 el cor Bovdopevw. In CraZ. 384A 
éort is again omitted in this phrase. A 
still bolder example is cited by Stallbaum 
from Antipho 6. 8 édy byiv jdopévos, 
See Schanz Movae Comm. Plat. pp. 31— 
35: 
858 E 30 oldvTé t.. The reading 
of A ri dv Te kal dev yéyove involves the 
separation of 80ev from ~yéyove, and is 
otherwise much too harsh to be right. 
There is something to be said in favour of 
Schneider's epi roUrov dxove rb olovra, 
kal dev yéyove Sixatoc’vn (see cr. 72.), 
especially as the confusion between ofév 
re and olovra: occurs rather frequently in 
Platonic Mss (see Schneider on I 329 £), 
but the specific reference in 6 épyv rp&rov 
épeiv to 358 C mpGrov mev ép® dixacoovy ny 
olov elvat mac xal bev yeyovévar points 
to the presence of ofov here. The reading 
olév Te, adopted by Stallbaum, as well as 
by Jowett and Campbell, on the authority 
of three mss (Vind. F, Flor. RT), is un- 
exceptionable in point of sense, but fails to 
account for the presence of 7é in the best 
mss. I have ventured to read ofév ré vt 
(sc. éorl), supposing that the confusion 
arose from the accidental omission of 71, 
which was afterwards (as 7l) wrongly 
inserted before ofév (where it remained 
in II), ofoy itself being afterwards changed 
to év in order to provide a kind of con- 
struction (‘being what, and whence, it 
arises, J. and C.). This 8 was itself 
fortified by tvyxdvec in Flor. B and the 
Aldine edition. Campbell’s suggestion 
that ‘‘7rt ov re may be a corruption of rf 
éorl”’ is improbable: still less can Her- 
werden and Hartman induce us to reject 
the whole clause. Few will approve of 
Tucker’s conjecture rl 7@ byte Kal dOev 
xt\. Dr Jackson suggests dkové ru, oldv 
re kal xr\., and a reviewer of my Zext 
of the Republic in Lit, Centralblatt 1898 
p- 296 olév 7’ éorl xrh. 

358 E—359 B  Glauco will first de- 
scribe the origin and nature of Fustice 
according to the theory which he has under- 


taken tomaintain, According to nature, to 
commit injustice ts a good, to suffer injustice 
anevil. But as there is more evel in suffer- 
ing than good in committing injustice, 
experience causes men to enter into a 
compact neither to commit nor suffer 
wrong. The collective prescriptions of 
this compact are called Law and Fustice. 
Fusticets accordingly a compromise between 
the best policy, 2.e. doing wrong without 
incurring any penalty, and the worst, 
ze. suffering wrong without being able to 
exact vengeance. No one will accept the 
compromise who is strong enough to do 
wrong successfully. 

358 ff. In thus resuscitating the 
theory of Thrasymachus, Glauco removes 
a serious stumbling-block by introducing 
the distinction between @vcis and véuos. 
Civilisation revolts against the anti-social 
doctrines of Thrasymachus in their appli- 
cation to itself, but receives them more 
favourably when its own existence is safe- 
guarded by relegating them to an age 
anterior to society. The view maintained 
by Glauco is allied to that of Callicles in 
Gorg. 482 Eff.; and it has already been 
pointed out (on I 337 A, 344 8B) that simi- 
lar views were tolerably widely enter- 
tained in Plato’s time. To the evidence 
previously adduced may be added Laws 
690 B, 889 E, Eur. Phoen. 509 and Frag. 
g12 7 pars EBovrACO’ 7H vouwy ovdéev pédeL. 
But whereas the doctrine of Callicles 
breaks down in explaining the orzgin of 
Law (Gorg. 483C, cf. 488 D—489 D), 
Glauco’s theory endeavours to solve this 
difficulty by postulating a social contract. 
A kindred solution is ascribed by Aris- 
totle to the Sophist Lycophron: /o/. T 
1280 10 6 véuos cuvO7Kyn, Kal Kabdrep 
pn Aukddpwr 6 cogiorhs, eyyuntns addi- 
os THv dtxalwy. The theory of a Social 
Contract was revived by Epicurus: see 
D. L. x 150. The views of the ‘‘in- 
complete Protagoreans”’ in 7heaet. 172 B 
(with which cf. Zaws 889 E), though they 
do not offer an explanation of the origin of 
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Ilepuxévar yap 69 hacw 76 pév abdixeiv ayaborv, 70 88 abixeic Oar 


a \ Lal A ’ lol \ 

Kaxov, TEove SE KaK@ brepBddrrew 70 adiKeiaOar 1) dyad rd 
a a an AY 
adixeiv, Bat émevdav addHrOUS abdiK@ol TE Kal adiKoVTaL Kal 


359 audotépwr yevwvtar, Tois un Suvvapévous TO pev expedyev | To 5é 
aipeiv, Soxeiv Avovredrciv EvvOécOar addjrows HT’ adiKeiy pyr’ 


adixeiaBau* Kai evredbev 5» dpEacOat vouous TibecOar Kai EvvOr- 


= = , , 1 , 
kas avT@r, Kal dvoudoat TO UTd Tod vomou enitaypa VomLmor TE 


1a NE \ , L / Ne aS e/) / 
Kab dtkatov* Kal ELVAL 67) TAUTHV YEVECLY TE KAL OVO LAV dukavocvrns, 


5 lal / lal \ nr / 
ueTakd odcay Tod pév dpiotou dvTos, édv ddicav pr Sid6 Sienv, 


lal \ / - . ? rd lal > fA aa \ \ 
Tod O€ KaKloToU, é€av adixovpevos Timwpeicbar ddvvaTos 7° TO Se 


x fal t) > 
B dixavov ev péow ov rovTwy aupotépwv ayaracbat ody | ds ayabdr, 


> ’ e >’ / lal ? an / = ? \ AS t 
GAN WS appwotia Tod adiKciv Tysdpevov' eel Tov SuvdpEvov 


2. Ooxetv Ast: doxet codd. 





Law, are parallel in so far as they regard 
‘it as depending for its binding force 
solely upon the sanction of society. 

31 TepuKévat yap—Kakdv. Cf. Gore. 
483A pioe péev yap wav aloxidy éorw 
Gmep Kat KdKiovy, TO adiketoOat, vouw dé 
76 adicety. That the natural relation be- 
‘tween man and man is one of war is a 
view expressed in Laws 626 A ww yap 
Kahotow of metoro Tov dvOpdrwv eipy- 
yyy, TovT’ eivar pdvov dvoua, TH 8 epyw 
Tadoals pos Tacas Tas Woes del TONE OV 
axjpuxtov kara pio ea. A similar 
theory is contained in the myth of Prota- 
goras (Prot. 322 8 ff.). 

34 Tots pa) Suvapévois KrA.: i.e. (ac- 
cording to the theory of Callicles) rots 
dobevéar avOpérors Kal Tots rodXors (Gorg. 
4838). In place of doxet in 359 A I have 
adopted Ast’s conjecture doxeiv. Through- 
out this paragraph Glauco consistently 
presents his view at second hand. For 
the collocation of infinitives cf dévxeiv, 
adixetv 360 D, and for the error itself 
Introd. § 5. 

359 A 3 EvvOyjKas atitav: ‘cove- 
nants between one another,’ ‘mutual 
covenants.’ Reading a’rév, Tucker sug- 
gests that the meaning is, ‘they esta- 
blished laws and covenants concerning 
them,’ i.e. concerning matters connected 
with déceiy and déixeicOar—a very im- 
probable view. 

4 vopipdv te kal Sikatov: gyul yap 
€yh 76 vopuipov Sikavov elvar, said Socrates 
(Mem. IW 4. 12). 


6 tod pév dplorov «rv. Cf. the 
reasoning of Philus (whose position in 
Cicero’s work corresponds to that of 
Glauco here) in Cic. de Rep. 111 23 “nam 
cum de tribus unum esset optandum, 
aut facere iniuriam nec accipere, aut et 
facere et accipere, aut neutrum, optimum 
est facere, impune si possis, secundum 
nec facere nec pati, miserrimum digladi- 
ari semper tum faciendis tum accipiendis 
iniuriis.” Cicero is following Carneades 
(zézd. 8), who may have been thinking of 
the present passage. dyarao0a below (as 
J. and C. observe) ‘‘implies acquiescence 
rather than decided preference.” 

S59B g émel tov Suvdpevov Kr. 
is further elaborated with much vigour 
in Gorg. 484A. With ds ddnOds dvdpa 
should be compared the emphatic dvip 
in that passage (éav 6€ ye, ol«a, piow 
ikavny yévntac éxwv davhp), and Eur. 
LPhoen. 509 dvavdpia yap, ro wréov doris 
amodécas | roU\acoov éafe. 

359B—860D Secondly (urges Glauco), 
no one ts willingly just. Give the just 
and the unjust the fullest power to work 
their will, by ensuring them against all 
evil consequences—give them the faculty 
of becoming invisible, such as Gyges pos- 
sessed through his ring, and the just man 
will shew himself no better than the un- 
Just. Lf, with this power to screen him- 
self, the just man still refused to do wrong, 
no doubt men would praise him openly, 
but in secret they would judge him wholly 
miserable and foolish, 
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avtTo moveiv Kal ws adnOas advdpa ovd av évi Tote EvvOécbar TO 


, ) a q 1S ia G D er ¢ \ 53) 5 
byte adsxeiy pnte adixeioBar’ paiverOar yap av. 7 pev obv bn 
4 A 
hvow Sixatocvvns, © LHKpates, avtn Te Kal TovavTn, Kal €€ ov 
/ lo) e Z 
TEPUKE, TOLADTA, WS O AOYOS. 
€ / an lal 
III. ‘Os 8€ Kai o6 errirndevovtes advvapia Tov abdixety dKovTes 
re > A / er: ? A > ‘f A 
avTo émiTndevoval, wadtcT av aicOoipmeOa, Et ToLOVde TroLnTaLpmeV 
lal / / ’ Vd e / lal a x / a 
TH Siavoia: | dovtes €Eovalay éxatépw Troveiv 6 Te dv BovAnTAL, TH 
/ \ aA > U 8.9 oS / , tal c 
Te Ouxaiw Kal TO adiko, eit’ erraKkoNovOncapev Oewpevor, Trot 7 
> (a) / c / BA b ’ > fi i x iB x \ 
émOupia éxdtepov ake. em’ avtopwpw ody AdBowwev av TOV 
/ n 2O7 > SLeN bwA \ \ / a A 
dikavov TO adik@ eis TavTOY iovTa bia THY TAEovEeEiaV, 6 Taca 
t r) , 1d ¢€ > 6 / 6e Bi / > \ 
grows Sidxew TépuKey ws dyabov, vouw bé€ Bia TapdyeTta emt 
\ lol gt / y 8 XN ie. ye / \ / 10 ‘ 
THV Tod icov Tyunv. ein O av H éEovcia Hy Aéyw ToLdde wadLOTA, 
> > Lal / v4 / bu a / | lol r 
€l aUTOLS YyévoLTO Olav TroTe hac dvvauty T@ T'vyou | Tov Avédod 
Cy x iN 
eival ev yap avtov troiuéva Ontevovta 
\ a / Y a 
Tapa T@® ToTe Avodlas apyovTt, GuBpov Sé Tord yEvomévou 


mpoyovm yevécbar, 


n n an an / 
Kal ceLopmov payhval Te THs yas Kai yevécOar yYdowa KaTa TOV 
/ yes a ? i \ \ - lal “1 \ > fal 
ToTov 4 évewev* Loovta 5€é Kal OavydoarvtTa nataBjvar’ Kat ideiv 
Y A a "/ a n 
adra te 69 pvGodroyovow Oavpacta Kal immov yadKobv Kotdor, 


25. 





359B 15 él Towvde—Bovres. ddrTes 
xT. explains rodvde. ef need not be 
twice expressed: cf. I 351Cz. 

359 C 20 vopm—mapayeror. The 
language is perhaps suggested by the lines 
of Pindar cited in Gorg. 484 B védmos 6 
mavrwv Bacvrers Ovarav Te kal abavarwv— 
dyer Ouxawwy ro BracdTtarov breprare 
xetpl KTA. (cf. Prot. 337 D), but the preposi- 
tion in mapdyera adds the further notion 
that equality is not Nature’s highway. 
For Bia i.q. Bvalws in conjunction with 
another dative Schneider cites VIII 552 E 
ods émpedela Bia Karéxovow al dpxal. 
In the next line it is better to regard 
ro.dde as explained by ei—yevéoOa, than 
as balancing olay, in which case el avrots 
yévoiro would be superfluous. The op- 
portunity (é£ovgla) of working their will 
comes from the possession (el av’rots yé- 
vo.ro) of a certain active faculty (d¥vascs) 
like that of Gyges. 

22 t® Tvyou ktv. Cf. x 612 B Tov 
Tvyov daxriduov. In Appendix I I have 
given reasons for believing that the Gyges 
of the proverbial ‘Gyges’ ring’ was not 
‘‘Gyges the Lydian” —the hero of Hero- 


te A*II: om. Al. 





dotus’ story (I 7), but a homonymous 
ancestor of his. If so, we must (on the 
hypothesis that the text is sound) suppose 
that Plato here omits the name of the 
original Gyges either because he wishes 
tacitly to contradict a prevalent miscon- 
ception, or (more probably) because his 
readers might be presumed to know or to, 
be capable of inferring that the ancestor 
of Gyges the Lydian was also called 
Gyges. The Ms reading is supported by 
Proclus (7@ kara tov Tv-you mpoyovoy buy- 
yipare in Scholl Procli Comm. in Remp. 
Pl. part. ined. p. 60. 30). For other 
views of this passage see App. I. 

359D 28 ws halverOar: with vexpov, 
as Schneider saw: ‘‘utrum vere mortuus 
fuerit, an specie, fabula incertum reliquit.” 
Stallbaum wrongly interprets ‘nimirum 
videbatur Gyges cernere’ etc.: this would 
be expressed by doxety. Ast connects the 
phrase with pelfw 7 Kar’ dvOpwrov: but 
this is very weak in point of sense. The 
words are omitted by Cicero (De Of 
III 38). 

29 &xew. See cr. 2. and (for the omis- 
sion in A) /rtrod.§ 5. &xew in the sense of 


360 


360 B] TIOAITEIAC B 


HMM 


OupiSas éyovta, Kal? as éyxdivravta iSeiv evovta vexpov, ws pai- 
vecbat, pelt 4) Kat’ avOpwmov' TodTov 88 dddo peév Exew ovdéy, | 


mepl Sé TH xELpl ypvoody SaKxTUALOV, Ov TeEpLEhopevov exBivar. 30 


‘ a 4 > / 7? I 
avAnNoxyou Sé yevouévou Tois Touuéow elwOoTos, iv éEaryyedAovev 
lel nr na t ’ , \ lal 
Kata phva TO Bacirel Ta Tepl TA Troima, apixéabar Kal exeivov 
7 \ , / > \ fal be a 
éyovta Tov SaxTUALoy. KaOynpwevov ovY pEeTa THY A\dwV TUXELW 
fa) / / \ € \ > sy 
tiv ohevdovny Tod SaxTuALoV TEepLayayovTa Tpos EaUTOY ELS TO 
lal , 
Elo@ THS HKELPOS. 
/ \ a e AY > 4 \ A 
mapaxabnuévows, Kal SiardéyecOar ws Tept otyomevov. Kat TOV 
a AS / ip 
Oavpdtew te kal mad éripnrapavta tov SaxTvdMov oTpeYrat 
” \ f, Ni / \ / \ a 
é@ tHv odevdovny, Kai otpéavta havepov yevéoOar. Kai TovTO 
a a , / NY 
évvoncavta amotepacbar tod Saxtudiov, ei TavTnv éxoe THY 
a Ni 
Sivamiw, Kat avT® ottw EvpBaivew, otpépovte pév elow THY 
90 
odevddvnv adiro yiryverOar, Ew Sé did. aicOopwevov dé evOus 
/ lal > I / an \ \ / Oa 
SvarpatacOar THY dyyéXov yevécOar TV Tapa Tov Bactréa’ | 
\ a ’ a i ? i) 
erOdvta S$ Kal Thy yuvaika avTod pouxyevoavTa, peT exelvns 
a tal a A b] a ay 
ériOéuevov TS Bacihet atroKteivar Kal THY apynVv KaTacyxelv. 
> > , , te / Ni \ \ te di 
ei obv S00 ToLwovTw SaKTudALw yevolcOnv, Kal TOV pev O Sikatos 
Lal A \ e ” B) \ BY Lf € 60 ef 
mepiOeito, Tov bé 0 AdiKos, ovdEls Av YyEVOLTO, WS o€elev, oUTWS 
x aA (2 
adaudvrwos, bs av peiverey ev TH Sixavociyvy Kai ToApHoELEY 
’ / lal a) - \ NX. C4 0 an 3 A AY ’ na 
améyecOar THY adroTpLoV Kal wy aTTETOaL, EFov aVT@ Kal EK THS 


2g. éxew IT: om. A. 8. 
Baowréa IL: rev mepl tov Baordéa &. 


Trav—Bacikéa g et in mg. A?: om. Al: rdy— 





‘have on’ ‘wear,’ i.g. dopey, is tolerably 
frequent in Homer, though rarer in Attic: 
see Stephanus-Hase 7/es.s.v. For the 
change of subject in éxew—éxBijvac cf. 111 
414.D#. Other views on the text and 
interpretation of this passage are discussed 
in App. II. 

359E 30 yepl. Herwerden’s dak- 
Tédw is unnecessary, and even unpleasant 
with daxrvdvov so near. Cf. xpuodxetpes 
in Luc. Zim. 20. ‘‘ Etiamnunc homines 
ita loguuntur” (Hartman). 

31 tv éfayyé\Aouev KTA.: ‘to report, 
as was done every month.’ The present 
expresses the habit (J. and C.). 

360 A 4 odevddvnv: the ‘collet’ 
or ‘bezel’ (Lat. funda or pala annuli)— 
which is as it were the sling in which the 
stone is set. 

860B 12 ws Sdfeev. ‘Optativus 
eandem vim habet, quam solet in oratio- 
ne obliqua habere, efficitque, ut verba 


ovdels dy yévouro ovrws etc. ex aliorum 
ore missa videantur” (Schneider). This 
explanation appears to me better than 
any other, although I can discover no ex- 
act parallel in Greek. Glauco is most 
careful throughout the whole of this sec- 
tion to disclaim responsibility for the views 
he advocates: cf. ws 6 Novos 359 B, érel— 
aducetv in C, ws Pioer kTr. in D below: 
also 361Eal. Tucker would translate ‘as 
it might seem,’ defending the optative by 
Ar. Birds 180 womep elrou Tus and Eur. 
Andr, 929 ws elor Tis. Others erroneously 
hold that dy may be supplied from av 
yévotro, while Ast is desirous of inserting 
the particle on conjecture. I do not 
think that the optative can be explained 
as an instance of irregular assimilation 
or attraction. 

13 av pelveeyv. For dy cf. Symp. 
179A and other examples in Kiihner Gr. 
Gr. IT p. 934. 


Mi nw Be ’ na ’ X, Ji a 
TovTou O€ yevomévouv adavy avTov yevé|oOae TOLS 35 


IO 


7a TAATQNOZ [360 C 


15 ayopas adews 6 Te BovAotTO Aap Pavey, Kat eiovovTe eis! Tas C 
4 t lal 

oikias curyyiyver Oat btw BovrotTo, Kal adrroKTewtvat Kat ex Serpnav 
AVE OVaTWas BovNoLTO, Kal TUNA TPaTTELY EV Tois avOpwTroLS 
> / ” ef \ nr ? \ x / fa] id 1A lal 
toddeov dvta. otTw bé Spa@v ovdey av Sudpopoy Tod éEtépou Trovoi, 
’ \ >’ / fal 

arn él TtavTov lovey auotepot. KaiTor péya TODTO TEKpNpLOV 

/ (v4 > \ € \ / ’ 7 ’ / 4 > 

20 av hain Tis, 6Tt ovdels Exwv Sikatos aAN avayKalopevos, Ws ovK 
? mn IO/ ” by A td 2 y 4 ar y 
ayalod idia dvTos, rel OTrov xy’ av olntat ExaoTos oios Te Ever bat 

lal cd lal n \ lal lal 
adixeiv, adixeiv. AvaoTEnEiv yap 87 olerau | Tas avnp TOAY “adAov D 
LoL \ 10 / an 8 iy 1X OF oz. c ‘ e \ 
idia Thy adixiay THs Sixavoovyns, adnOA oidpevos, as pyoer Oo Trepl 
a , U / . BJ \ y if b] / ? , 
TOU ToLOUTOU AOYoU Aéywv' érret el TLS TOLaUTNS eEoUTias éTUNAaBO- 
el a a 
25 Mevos pundév Tote EEO adixhoat pndé ayatto THY dAXoTPir, 
BY 4 5 a 
aOrwTaTos pev av dokeev civat Tois aicPavopévois Kal davonTo- 
b a > DN eS ’ / ? ie > a 

TaTos, émawwotev 6 ay avTov GAAnAwY évavTioy é~aTTaTaVTES 


GAXANHNouS Sia TOV TOD adiKeicOat hoBov. 


a \ id si ef 
TAUTA MeV OY On OUTM. 


IV. Tv d€ Kpicow avtny tod Biov wépe dv | NEyomev, éav 


26. dvonroraros AML: dvonrordros corr. A. 


360c 18 iodGeov dyta. The half- 
conscious irony of /co@eos foreshadows Pla- 
to’s attack on the popular theology. 

20 ovdels Exdy Sikatos here and in 
366 D sums up the Thrasymachean theory 
in a phrase which suggests the Socratic and 
Platonic antithesis ovdels Exewv rovnpos. 

36OD 23 mepi—Aé€yov. epi canhardly 
be for d7rép, nor dare we write U7ép for mrepl 
(as Badham suggests). The words mean 
simply ‘qui de hoc argumento verba facit,’ 
‘the exponent of such a theory.’ Cf. 
362 D ikavws elpHobac wept rod Noyov. 
Muretus seems to have desiderated raryp 
for mepl: cf. expressions like Phaedr. 
275, E (Novos) To) maT pos adel detrar Bonfod. 
On the strength of this Herwerden would 
read 6 marip Tod Tovovrou éyou, reject- 
ing Néywr (‘posteaquam ex mp factum 
est epi, corrector addidit Aéywv’’). The 
‘father of the theory’ would mean Thra- 
symachus: see on ® mraides in 368 A. 
It is just possible that zarjp was read 
by Ficinus (‘‘ut sermonis huius perhibent 
auctores”’), and if so, the variant may 
have some ancient authority now lost; 
but Herwerden’s proposal is too drastic, 
and the text is probably sound. 

26 dOAuwraros. <Apelt conjectures 
HGraros, but cf. (with Hartman) I 344A 
rovs 6¢-—ddtknoar ovx dv €0édovTas GOALW- 
TATOUS. 





360 D—362c ln the third place, 
the life of the unjust man (according to 
our theory) is far better than that of the 
just. Let us suppose that each ws the 
perfect embodiment of his character—the 
one a consummate artist in iniquity, able 
to coerce where needful, and so apt at 
concealment that he enjoys the highest 
reputation for justice, while guilty of the 
worst acts of injustice ; the other wishful 
not to be esteemed, but to be, good, and 
labouring until he dies under the imputa- 
tion of the worst injustice, although he 
remains gust. Only by means of -this 
supposition can we make sure that the 
just man has not been attracted by the 
rewards of justice, but by justice ttself. 
What will be the result? The just will 
be wholly miserable and unsuccessful, the 
unjust wholly prosperous and happy, doing 
good to their friends and evil to their foes ; 
nay more, the unjust will be dearer to the 
gods than the just, because they have where- 
with to win their favour. 

860 D 29 THvSdikplow KTA. adriy 
opposes the third division of Glauco’s 
speech to the other two (see 358 Cc), 
and marks it as the most important. 
A kindred use of atrés recurs at 370 £ 
ada phv,—Karokloa ye a’rhy Thy réd\w 
—adtvarov. I formerly read ad ray for 
avr#v, but the MS reading is quite de- 


361 


C 


361 C] TIOAITEIAC B 73 


, U , \ \ ’ / L ee ’ 
diactng@peOa Tov Te StKatoTaToy Kal Tov adiKdtaTov, olot T° 30 


ta A yeaa iBe , ” / 5 Bich Bex » #Se: 
ecopwela Kpivat opOas* ed € wy, ov. Tis oly 8) 4 Stdotacis; de 
\ Lal “ Lal dl / Lal / 
pndev abaip@mev punTe TOD adixou ato THS abiKias, uATE TOD SiKalou 
> .Y an Ud ’ \ / € , ? Ne a 3 aD 
amo THs Sukaogvvns, adda TédeEov ExaTEpor eis TO EavTOD ErruTHSEv[LA 


. a \ 5 a) A ¢ \ \ 
TLU@pev. Tpe@Tov mev ovY O AbdiKOS waTrEp of Sewvol Snuvoupyot 


/ e tA ” x ? \ U 2O7 > a 
ToveiT@* olov KuBEpynTyns aKpos 7) laTpos Ta TE adUVaTA eV TH 35 


\ al an \ 

Téxvyn Kal Ta SuvaTa SdvaroOaveras, Kal | Tois pév emeyerpel, Ta 

Loon, Ne iL. ” Ait \ 2 a s of \ 

dé ea’ Ere O€ av dpa Tn Thar}, ixavos érravopboicbat’ ota Kal 

a lal an ’ , / ’ / 

0 adios értxyerpav opOas Tots adienuacw ravOavéTo, ef wérrEL 
/ a n I! y) > , 

opodpa adixos eivar’ Tov ddicKxdpevoy Sé hatrov ryntéov' éoyary 

lal / 3 \ 

yap adcxia Soxeiv Sixacov eivas pr) dvTa. 
, ’ t] / > ed > / 

adix@ THY TeLewTaTHY adixiay, Kai OVK adaipeTéov, adr’ éatéov 
nr / / a fe 

Ta péylota abixodyTa Thy peyiotny Sokay at’T@® mapecKevaxévar 

eis Ouxavocvvny, | Kat éav dpa obadAnrai TL, éravopOodcba SuvaTo 
tal \ / / fal 

eival, Neyer TE ixava GvTL pos TO TEiDELV, Edy TL wNViNTAL TOV 
> , \ , 7 x , , y , 7 

adixnudtov, kal Brdcacbat, doa av Bias dénta, did te avdpelav 

\ Cer \ \ \ / \ Stet! d n \ 

Kal pwounv Kal did TapacKevnv dirwv Kal ovcias. TovTov &é 

cal ® e na An / yo 
TovodTov Oévtes Tov dixaLoy Tap’ avTov icTdmev TO Oyo, dvdpa 
rn a 4 ? an ] Ss 
aTnovy Kab yevvaiov, cat’ Aioydrov ov Soxety GAN eivar ayabor 
b] f 
eOéXovta. 


adarpetéov 6) TO SoKely. ef yap Sdfer Sixatos elvau, | 


” ? a \ \ AN lel / i fe ” 
EGOVTAL AVUTM TLhLAL KAL Swpeal SoxovvTst TOLOUT® ELVaL aonXov 


tls Il: rt A. 


31. 


£ a £ 3 = 
33- eavrov II: éauvrp A. 





fensible. It should be noticed that xplow 
is at first a kind of pendent accusative, 
afterwards ‘‘resumed as a cognate accusa- 
tive with xpivac” (J. and C.). Tucker 
strangely makes xpiow=‘choice.’ The 
word means of course (our) ‘judgment’ 
concerning etc. Cf. 361 D ty’ dudédrepor 
—kplwovrat and els rhv kplow éxxadalpes. 


360 E 33 ets goes with rédeov: cf. 
OéEav els 361 A. 
361 A 2 otTw—davOavérw. ém- 


xetpGy 6p0Gs means of course attempting 
possible, and abstaining from impossible, 
adicnuara. But as an adlknua is possible 
only if the adicy is able to conceal it 
{the alternative of open violence is recog- 
nised later 361 8B), it is necessary that 
the unjust man should escape detection. 
Hence Aavéavérw, although \avOdvew was 
not attributed (because not essential) to 
the pilot and doctor (360 £). 

4 atdov means a ‘bungler’ (D. and 
V.). With the sentiment cf. Prot. 317 A 


70 odv amodtdpdoKovTa ph StvacOa dro- 
dpavat, dda Katapavy elvar, ody bwpla 
kal rod émtxeipywaros: also Laws 845 B, 
and the Spartan practice of punishing 
boys not for stealing, but for being caught 
(Xen. Rep. Lac. 2. 8). With éoxdrn 
yap ddikia xrd. the editors compare 
Cicero de Of. 1 41 “‘totius autem iniusti- 
tiae nulla capitalior est, quam eorum, 
qui, cum maxime fallunt, id agunt, ut viri 
boni esse videantur.” 

3618 13 Kar’ Aicyvhov—dyaldv. 
Sept. 592—594 (of Amphiaraus) ot yap 
doxeiv apirros, GAN’ eivar Oéde | Babetav 
doxa did ppevds Kaprovpevos, | cE js Ta 
kedva BNacrdver Bovhevuara. Herwerden 
would expunge ayadév (‘mente repetatur 
amovv Kai yevvatoy”), on the ground that 
if Plato had added any adjective, it would 
have been dlxavov. (The Scholiast sub- 
stitutes dfkaros for dpirros in Aeschylus.) 
aya0éy gives excellent sense, and is nearer 
to the poet’s words. 


ft i A / 
Soréov ody TO Tews 5 
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ovv elite Tod dixaiov elte TOY SwpEwv TE Kal TI“L@V EvEKA TOLOUTOS 
ein. yupvwrtéos 6) TavTwV TAY OLvKaLOdVYNS, Kal TOLNTEOS EvaVTLWS 
A L 4 \ , n s \ 
Svaxeiwevos TH mpotépw’ pundev yap adicdv SdEav éxyétw THV 
3 - oe. kl / a \ 
MeyloTny adixias, wa n BeBacaricpévos eis Sixarocvyny TO pr) - 
4 fA) ¢ \ 8 / \ a Lee | hein / é ’ \ 
TéyyeoOat vd Kaxodokias Kal Tév am’ avThs yiyvopévov’ adda 
/ / / r 
éoT@ apyetaotatos pméxpt Oavatov, | doxav pev eivar adikos bua 
fi na \ ta A ? i > \ ” > , 
Biov, av &€ dixasos, iva apdortepos eis TO Exyatov édndvOOTEs, 
¢ , ¢ N > / / Ls he an 
0 pev Suxaroovrns, 6 b€ abixias, KpivwvTal OTOTEpPOS avTOIV evdat- 


povéaTepos. 


V. BaBai, hv & eyo, d hire Travxarv, os éppwpévws Exatepov 


Wa > uf > \ fe > i! lal ’ lal 
WOTTEP dvdpiavTa els THV Kplol exxadaipers TOW av6poitv. 


paror’, pn, SUVvapar. 


MY a a e , 
yanerrov emeEehOety TO AO, olos ExaTepov Bios érripméver. 


‘Os 


7 \ , OA ” ¢ b be 
évrow S€ ToLovTOLW, ovdév ETL, WS eyouat, 


NEK- 


r a, \ \ AY > , , Lone eer, ” t 
téov | ody" Kal 6) Kav aypotxotépws éynTat, fu) Ewe lov Reyer, 


a2 , b] \ \ nr 
® Lwxpates, dAdka Tods ewaivodvTas mpd Sixatoovyns ddikiav. 


20. 


p- to21 ed. Schulze): vm’ codd. 


am’ Eusebius (Prep. Ev. X11 to. 3) et Theodoretus (Gr. Affect. Curat. x1 


éotw Vind. D Flor. V cum Eusebio et 


Theodoreto: irw Al: qrw A*II2%9: 47 (sic) ID. 





861c 17 ely is explained by Stall- 
baum as an optative of wish (though in 
a subordinate clause): ‘it is not clear 
therefore whether he is fain to be just,’ 
etc. This gives a fair sense, but the 
idiom is obscure, and unsupported by 
other examples. J. and C. remark that 
“the optative accords with the conditional 
nature of the case in an imagined future,” 
taking déy\ov as for ddndov av ely. But 
an omitted ay el cannot be responsible 
for the mood of rovodros ely, nor could 
av etn easily be omitted (see Schanz /Vov. 
Comm. Pl. p. 33). Still less should we 
accept Hartman’s déy\ov <a> ody, sc. 
eln. Madvig ejects ely altogether, under- 
standing éo7e after rovotros. This may 
be right, but its intrusion is not easy to 
explain. I think the word is genuine, 
and means ‘was’: ‘it is not clear then, 
say they, whether he was just,’ etc. 
Glauco again disclaims responsibility: 
cf. 360 B z. ely would in direct speech 
be qv: and the idiom is like that in 
111 406 E, where see note. For the se- 
quence of moods and tenses cf. VI 490 A 7. 
Failing this interpretation, the word must 
(I think) be spurious. Herwerden’s pro- 
posal—roodrw elvar, ddndov dy (retaining 
eln)—does not surmount the difficulty and 





is also wrong in point of sense. 

20 am’ avtyis. Seecr.. The sense 
required is not ‘what is produced by’ 
(b76) ‘it,’ but ‘what results from it’: 
cf. yiyvecOat amé (in a similar connexion) 
357 C and 358 B. The scribe no doubt 
assimilated the preposition to the pre- 
ceding b7é. 

21 torw. Seecr.n. I formerly read 
trw with A! and the majority of editors, 
but I now agree with Schneider that éorw 
is right. trw cannot be used by itself as 
a synonym for ‘live,’ or as a copula: we 
should require t7w 6ia Biov, instead of 
irw pwéxpt Pavdrov (to transpose the two 
phrases would of course be too violent 
a change). The sole authority for ivw is 
the first hand in A: and this is certainly 
insufficient to outweigh the inherent 
superiority of &orw. Most mss have 
Hrw, a late form for éorw. 

861 D 26 éxkaSalpes: not ‘ polish 
up’ (J. and C.) but rather ‘scour clean’ 
(D. and V.), ‘purge’ from all extraneous 
matter: see 361 C yu“vwréos dh TavTwr 
mrnY dukavocvrys. 

8361 E 29 dypotKotépws is said with 
reference to the exaggeration and coarse- 
ness of the description: cf. dp. 32 D, 
Gorg. 509 A. 


62 


C 


“Rox BAG Bb 7's 


> nr \ / cA ef f e OL 4 
épovor S€ tabde, OTs oUTM SiaKelwevos oO StKaLos pacTIywoETaL, 
, ’ , lal 
otpeBro@cetar, Sedjnoetat, éxxavOnceTtar ToOPOardpww, TEedevTa@r | 
va / wa 
TavTa Kaka Talwv avacywdvrevOjceTAaL Kai yYM@oETAL, OTL OVK 
/ lal a lal t \ 
eivat Sikatov adda Soxeiv Set EOéXELV* TO S€ TOD AiayUAOV TOAD 
> v > ue / AN lal LOL an \ th 
Hv dpa opOoTepov eye KATA Tod Adixov. TH dvTL yap Pycovat 
¢ a y,! / > 
TOV GdLKoV, ATE éTLTNSEVOYTA TPaypa aAnOEias exomevovy Kal ov 
tad o a by i / 
mpos dd€av Cavta, ov doxeiv adiKov adr eivar eOédevv, 
fal \ % , 
Badeiav droxa bia Ppevos Kapmovpevor, 
| ie 
ié& Fs Ta Kedva BrYacTdvet BovrAEvpaTA, 
a \ v 3: A / fa) te 5 yy 
Tp@tTov pev apyew év TY Tore SoxovvTL Sixaiw eival, ErevTta 
tal ¢€ / 
yamety oer dv BovrAnTAaL, éxdiddvat Eis ods Av BovrAnTAL, EvwBar- 
a 5) / a =| an 
Nev, Kowevelv ols dv é0édy, Kal Tapa Tadta TdvTa wpEreto Oar 
a \ i 58 
Kepdaivovta TO pun Svoxepaivewy TO abdiKely’ Eis aywvas Tov) 
/ a n 
iovta Kai idia Kai dSnpocia mepiyiyverPar Kal tTeovextety TOV 
> a A \ a \ ’ 2 > a 
eyOpav, TEoventodyTa Se TAOVTEV Kal TOUS Te Pidous Ev TroLEty 
\ \ > 6 \ | / \ 6 n 6 , \ ? 6 t 
Kal Tors éyOpovs! BrarTeWv, Kat Oeois Ovoias Kal avaOynpuata 
A a / 
ixavas Kal peyadorpeTas Ovew Te Kal avaTiBévat, Kal Gepamrevery 
na , Nena \ \ \ a 2 , A Sy 
Tod dixaiov ToAv dpmetvov Todvs Oeovs Kal TOV avOpa@TwY ods av 





32 Sedxoerat: ‘will be kept in chains.’ 
de@yoeras (So v and some other Mss) is 
required by Herwerden, and may be 
right. But in Xen. Cyr. Iv 3. 18 6e67- 
gouat is similarly combined with several 
first futures. 

éxkavOtjoetat KTA. Schneider refers 
to Hdt. vir 18 Geppotor atdnploor éx- 
kalecyv—tovs dP0adpovs, and Gorg. 
473 C éav—orTpeBr\Grat kal éxtéuynrat Kal 
Tovs 6POadmovs Exkdnrat. That éx- 
KavOjoerac (and not €éxxomyjoerat, the 
reading of some inferior Mss, and of the 
ancient authorities who cite this passage) 
is right here, is probable also from 
X 613 E a dypoxa pyoba od elvar adnOF 
Aéywv, elra orpeBAdoovTa Kal éxxavd7- 
covrat, whether the last clause is genuine 
or not. It isnot clear that Cicero (de Rep. 
Il! 27) did not find éxxkavOjcerac in his 
text; for though he has effodiantur oculi, 
he adds afterwards wimciatur, uratur. 
Herwerden recasts the words of Plato to 
suit Cicero’s translation, but Cicero is 
a much less trustworthy witness than 
Paris A. 

362A 3 dpa: see on 358C. Tw dvTL 
in the same line belongs not to ¢jcovc, 
but to tov &dicov—ébérew. 


6 Baletay KTA.: “reaping in his 
thoughts the fruit of the deep furrow, 
from which good counsel grows” (Ver- 
rall). Plato takes ra xedva BovAeiuara 
more concretely, and places in apposition 
thereto dpyew and the other infinitives 
down to w@edeicAa, doxotvTe being the 
dative of interest after B\acrdve. For 
the change from the dative doxodvre to 
the accusative xepdalvovra cf. Luthyph. 
5 A and infra IV 422 B, C. 

3628 I0 kotvwveiv. Cobet deletes 
this word, as well as kal kowwvnuara in 
Laws 738 A mpds drayta Ta EvuBddrara Kal 
kowwvnwara. In view of the same passage 
Platt (CZ. Rev. 111 p. 72) would read kal 
kowwvetv. No change is necessary, for 
kowwvew is a term of wider connotation 
than fuwBdaddew (see 1 333 A z.), and the 
asyndeton has a rhetorical effect: cf. 111 
407 B, V 465 C, VI 488 C, 1X 590 A xn. 

12 mWAeovextetv recalls I 343 D, E, 349 
B ff., as rovs re dldous ev moveiy KTH. 
recalls the theory attributed to Simonides 
in I 334 B. Here however it is not Jus- 
tice, but Injustice masquerading as Jus- 
tice, which is said to benefit friends and 
injure enemies. ’ 
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/ \ n 
BovrAnta, dote Kai Oeopiréarepov avTov eivat wadXov TpoanKew 


> lol ’ / DY \ / 
€x TMV ELKOTMY 1) TOV SiKaLOD. 


ovTw ghaciv, 6 LwHKpates, Tapa 


Gedy Kai wap avOporav TH adikw Tapecxevdcbar Tov Biov 


” BN n y 
20 apewvov 7) THO OvKalo. 


VI. 


4p n 9 > t a im , vee. \ a! a 3 f 
QavuT €lTTOVTOS TOU NAUVKWVOS, eEyY@ Mev’ €V Vo ELV OV TL 


/ \ fal id \ lal 
Aéyerv Tpos TavTa, 0 b€ aberAdds avTov ’Adeipavtos, OU Ti mov 


yf 3 tf fal fol lal 
ole, by, & XdxKpates, ixavads eippaOat epi ToD Noyou; ’ANAa 


/ , i 
TL (NV; ELTTOV. 


Auto, 7 & 6s, ovk elpntas 6 warioTta eder pnOjvar. 


> n > 
25 Ovcodv, wv 8 eyo, TO AEyomevov, adeApds avdpl Tapein’ daTE 


\ , v vA > / > / 
Kal ov, el TL OOE EdXELTrEL, ETTapUVE. 


Kaitou ewe ye ikava Kal Ta 


Ls a / ia f lal \ os / fol tal 
vmo TovTou pnGévta KaTaTranaicat Kal adivatoyv Tovnoat BonOetv 
Sixatocvyy. | Kai 6s, Ovdév, py, A€yets, GAN ETL Kal Tabe dKove’ E 


23. pn IT: om. A. 





362C 17 paddov mpoojKkev. The 
comparative is attached to the verb as 
well as to the adjective, so as to combine 
the force of two expressions, viz. (1) wore 
kal Oeopidn adrov elvat waddov mpoonKey 
and (2) wore kal Geopidéorepoy avrov elvat 
mpoonkew. In cases like Aalpardrepov 
paddov Laws 781 A, maddXov is quite 
redundant: in Azpp. Maz. 285 A éore O€ 
ye—upeiuwrepov—mardever ar uaAdov 7 
xTX. it is resumptive. See on the whole 
subject Kiihner Gr. G7. II p. 25. 

IQ tTaperkevaoSat.—dpevoy. For 
duewov Richards would read dpelvoy’ 
or duelvova: cf. 358C mod yap auelywy dpa 
6 Tod ddlkov 7 6 Tod dtxalov Bios. The 
change is tempting at first sight; but 
Plato generally uses dyelyw and not 
duelvova, and the adverb expresses what 
is virtually the same meaning, since a 
Blos dwewvov mapecxevacuevos (cf. midw 
e0 mapecxevacuéevny Laws 751 B) is (ac- 
cording to the views here described) a 
Blos duelywv. Hermann’s xelpov’ for xetpov 
in Phaed. 85 B, though adopted by 
Schanz, is also unnecessary, for éxew may 
be intransitive. 

3862 c—S363 E Af this point Glauco 
gives way to Adimantus. Glauco had 
maintained the superiority of Injustice over 
Justice by directly praising Injustice: Adt- 
mantus will uphold the same thesis by 
describing the arguments usually advanced 
in favour of Fustice. In the first place, 
when parents and friends exhort the young 
to follow Fustice, they do not praise Fus- 


tice herself, but the rewards which Fustice 
earns from men and gods. Homer and 
flesiod describe the benefits derived from 
Fustice in this present life, while Musaeus 
and his son guarantee to her votaries sen- 
sual bliss hereafter, and others promise to 
the pious a long line of descendants, but 
relegate the wicked to punishment after 
death and unpopularity during life. 

862 D 23 ey. Seecr. x. éepris 
present in the majority of Mss, and can- 
not be dispensed with, where the inter- 
locutor is specified, as here. See Zntrod. 


5. 

25 ddeddbds dvdpl mapely : fracer adsit 
Jratri. Ast proposed to insert dv before 
avépl, making the sentence interrogative. 
The rhythm would thus approximate to 
the usual paroemiac rhythm of proverbs: 
but the brevity and force of the proverb 
would suffer. If change were needed it 
would be better to adopt Shilleto’s ele- 
gant suggestion ddedpeds avdpl mapeln 
(note on Dem. / ZL. § 262), but even if 
this was the original expression, it would 
be quite in Plato’s manner to substitute the 
modern for the archaic word, in defiance 
of rhythm. The source of the proverb 
(with which compare ovyyveun adepa 
BonOeiv F. L. § 264) is found by the 
Scholiast in Od. XVI 97 f. 7 Tt Kacvyyjras 
émiméupeat, olol wep dvnp | wapyvapévorce 
mémole, Kal el wéya veikos dpnra. Cf. 
also //, XX1 308 f. and Xen. AZem. JI 3. 


19. : 


163 


363 A] ~TIOAITEIAC B ay 


i i ha / i ie 7 53 
def yap duedOeiy Huds Kal Tovs évavTious Noyous av O6¢€ EiTreD, 
A r \ ’ an >? ip: \ is (7ooe} Ld / 

of dexavoovynv pev éemrawodow, adixiav bé éyovow, tv’ 7 cadé- 

a / / \ 
otepov 6 poe dSoxet BovrdecOa. TAavKwy. Réyovor Sé Tov Kal 

Uy , E e fa) If 
TapaxeNevovtTar TaTépes TE Véoww Kal TaVTEs of TLV@Y KNSOMEVOL 
ig \ / > ’ ? \ , b an eb] \ 
es xp1) Sixavov | eivar, ovK avTO SiKaLoovyny érratvobvTes, adda 
, ,’ n an / 5 / 

Tas aw avThs evdoxyunoes, (va SoxodyTt Sixaiw eivar yiryvntar 
a , A 
amo THs So—ns apyai Te Kal yawou Kal ocarep VAavKwv dujrOev 
aipTt, ao TOD evookipmeiy dvTa TO Sixaig. éml Tréov bé obTOL 
\ a lal AY \ a ? t ip 
Ta Tov d0€av Néyovaty’ Tas-yap Tapa Oedy evdoxipnoers EuPar- 5, 

> \ al Ls of \ 
Aovtes APOova Eyovat réyew ayaba Tots ociows, & hacu Oeovs 


3° 


2. am AI: bm’ A. 





362 E 29 €évavtlovs. Adimantus’ 
Aéyor are évavtlo., because they praise 
Justice, and censure Injustice: whereas 
Glauco had done the reverse: karatelvas 
€p@ Tov ddukoy Blov émawwy (358 D). 

363 A 1 attd Btkatortvnv. Not 
avTodtkacootynv (with the second hand in 
A), which would be the (chiefly post- 
Platonic) expression for the Idea of Jus- 
tice (cf. avrodv@pwmos and the like). avré 
is zfsum, ‘by itself,’ as in avrol yap éopev: 
cf. Theaet. 146 E yvovar émiotyuny adro 
6 Tt mor éorw, and infra V 472 C, X 612 B 
(cited by J. and C.). avt7é may be thus 
used even when the feminine of the article 
is present, e.g. Prot. 361 A avro 7 apern: 
cf. also Crat. 411 D. 

2 ylyvnrar. The nominatives are 
treated as equivalent to a neuter plural, 
whence the singular verb. Cf. Symp. 
188 B, Laws 925 E, Andocides I 145. 
yiyvecOar is the verb in each of these 
examples. See also infra Vv 462 E. : 

4 7@ Stkalw. Schneider is right in 
refusing to change the dccalw of A, II and 
most MSS to a6fxw, which has the authority 
of a few inferior Mss. The reference in 
d.p7AOev dpre is no doubt to 362 B, where 
the benefits accrue to the man who seems 
to be just, although in reality he is un- 
just. But év7a etc. should be taken, not 
with 6:m\Gev, but as part of the parents’ 
exhortation. This yields a better rhythm, 
and much better sense. The parents 
exhort their children to be just, in order 
that (va depends on xpy Slkatoy elvar) 
they may obtain the rewards dd rob 
eVdokipety bvtTa TH dikaly. They very 
properly assume that the surest way to 
seem to be just (and so to obtain the 


rewards of justice) is to de just: cf. Xen. 

Mem. ii 6. 39 cuvtouwrary Te Kal acga- 

NeoraTn Kal KadNioTy 0dds—6é TL dv Bovy 

doxetvy ayabds evar, Toro Kal yevéoOac 

ayabov mepadcba and 7. I 7. 1 with 

Heracl. Fr. 137 ed. Bywater cuvTouwrd- 

Tv oddv—els evdoklay TO yevérOar ayabdr. 

Glauco’s picture of the just man as one 

who seems to be unjust is untrue to the 

facts of experience, as Socrates points out 

in X 612 D: nor did even Glauco go so 

far as to say that the unjust man, gua 

unjust, 7Udoxiwer, but only 6 doxay dixaros 

elvat (who may, of course, be unjust).. 
The divorce between appearance and 
reality is purely argumentative, and out | 
of place in parental exhortations. Fur- | 
ther, in order to make dé rod evdokipetv 
évra etc. represent what Glauco said, we 

should have to read 7@ ddlkw ev doxodvre 

6é dtxalw: otherwise the words dofafome- 

vay 6€ adikwy in the corresponding phrase 

(363 E) might just as well be omitted. If 
évra is construed with 6:A\Aev, the words 

T@® 6ixalwy must (with Ast) be expunged: 

but that the clause represents what the 

parents say is further proved by the exact 

correspondence of dé Tod etdoKimetv 

dvra TH Sexalw with ras dm’ adrfjs (sc. 

Otxkatogvyys) evdoktmhoecs, which is 

what the parents praise. I have dwelt 

on this point at some length because 

recent English editors (except Tucker) 

have wrongly deserted Paris A. 

6 ‘Tots ootous depends on ayaa (‘good 
things for the pious’): cf. dya@a dupdOe 
T®@ Tod adlkov I 348 Anz. This is much 
simpler than to punctuate dya0d, rots 
dclos a as the other editors do. Such a 
postponement of the relative is rare, and 
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didovar, doTrep 6 yevvatos ‘Haiodds te kal “Opnpos acu, o pev 
tas Spds! trois Suxatous Tovs Oeovs troveiv 


dxpas wév te hépery Badravous, péccas dé pedXiacas. 
elpomroxoe 8 dies, pyaiv, wadrois kataBeSpibact, 


Kat addAa 67) TOANG ayaba TovTwY éxopmeva’ TrapaTAnaLa Se Kal 


CH ee A WA / 
0 €TEpos’ WaTE TEV yap dyow _ 


 BaotAHnos apvpovos, baTE Oeovdys 


evolKklas 

' rupovs 
/ ’ 

TLETY 8 


avéynot, pépynat 5é yala pédaiva 
kat KptOds, BplOnos Sé dévdpea KapTa, 
éumeda phra, Odracca bé wapéyy ix ds. 


a , ' A a 
Movaaios S€ tovTwy veavixwtepa Tayala Kal O vos avTOD Tapa 
a i al ie A ies: \ ] , lal la \ 
Gedy Sidcacwv Tots Sixaious* eis” Ardov yap ayayovTes TO NOY Kal 
Pe \ 2 a € 
KaTaKkNivavTes Kal cUpTdcLoY TOY OTlwY KaTATKEVaTaYTES EOTE- 


/ a 
havwpévous Trotodavy | 


x ivf 4 v t , 
TOV aTaVvTa Xpovoy Hon diayety peOvorTas, 


c z U b] an \ / 3) of. o ¢ +) ” 
HYNTaMEVvOL KAAMOTOV apeTHs picOov péOnV aiwviov' of 8 Ere 


here, I think, unduly harsh, in spite of 
the analogy of III 390B and Iv 425C. 
Cobet felt the difficulty when in an 


unhappy moment he suggested aya6d, ~ 


& Tois dolous KT. 

7 ‘Holo8és re xtd. Hesiod and 
Homer are appealed to as recognised 
theological authorities; see Hdt. 11 53. 

363 B dkpas — kataPBeBplOacr. 
OD. 232. Toto (i.e. lOvdlkyow avdpdor) 
péper pev yata moddv Biov, ovpect dé dps 
|dxpn pév Te épe Baravous, wéson dé 
wedlooas* | elpomdxor 6 dies waddols Kara- 
BeBplOact. Further rewards of justice 
(a\Xa Oi) woAda dryaOd) are enumerated in 
vU. 227—231, and 235—237. Many other 
illustrations in support of Plato’s attack 
on Greek religion throughout this pas- 
sage will be found in Nagelsbach’s Hom. 
Theol. and Nachhom. Theol. passim. 

12 wore Tev—tx Obs. Od. XIX 100 ff. 
The 7 before Baowdjos is difficult: ap- 
parently the author intended to,give two 
comparisons, but dropped the second. 
We are hardly justified, I think, in a- 
bolishing the anacoluthon by reading 
(with Platt) woré reo Baowdjos or (with 
Ameis) wore Tev 7. 

363c 17 MovoatosxrA. By Mu- 
saeus’ son Plato probably means Eumol- 
pus (cf. Suidas s.vv. E¥uoAos and Mov- 
oatos). 


In this section of the argument - 


Plato directs his attack against certain 
forms of the Orphic conception of a future 
life: see Lobeck Aglaophamus p. 807 
with Rohde Psyche? 11 pp. 127, 129 27., 
and Dieterich Wekya pp. 72 ff. 77 ff. 2272. 
Lobeck refers to Plut. Comp. Cim. et 
Lucull, 2 Wddrev émixwrte robs wept 
TOv "Opéa Tots ev BeBiwxdot PdcKovTas 
droketcOar yépas év ddov méOnv aidyioy 
and id. We suav. quidem vivi posse sec. 
£ pic. 1105 B, where the allusion to Plato 
is less clear: also D. L. VI 4. 

IQ ovupToc.oy Tay dolwy. davoc was 
the regular appellation of the ptora 
(cclous wworas hymn. Orph. 84. 3 ed. 
Abel). For the cuuméovov cf. [Axioch.] 
371 D oupmrdoud Te evueh® Kai elNatriva 
avroxopiyynto. Kal axjparos ddutla xal 
noeta dlaira. The stock example in 
antiquity of earthly virtue rewarded by 
the delights of a sensuous paradise is 
Heracles: see e.g. Pind. em. I 71, 
Theocr. Xv1I 28 f. and Horace Od. 111 3. 
of., Iv 8. 29f. A somewhat higher 
note is struck in Pind. O/. 11 61 ff. and 
fr.129f. Several of these passages shew 
traces of Orphic influence, but the special 
instance of Heracles is traceable to Homer 
(Od. X1 602 f.). 

363 D 21 pébnv aldvov may be 
illustrated from the fragment of Phere- 
crates ap. Athen. VI 268 E ff. 
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\ \ Cy a \ 

ToUT@Y paKpoTépous atrotivovaw puicOodrs Tapa Deady’ Taidas yap 
’ c / \ 
Taidsov acti Kal yévos Kxatomicbev AeltrecOat Tod ociov Kai 


evopKou. 


ravra §) Kal adda ToradTa éyK@piafovowy Sixaroovynv’ 


\ ee / > \ 997 ? a , 2 
TOUS dé QvVOOltOUS aU Kal adikous els ™nov TLVA KATOPUTTOUVOLD EV 25 


/ \ / of 3 / , + a | > 

E’Acdov cat xockivw tdwp avayxafovor hépeww, ete te Cavtas ! eis 
Lal U 

Kaxas Sd€as ayovtes, amep TAavxov rept tdv Sixaiwy So€alomévwy 

8& addSikwv SiuprOe Tiwwpynwata, TadTa Tept TOY adixwy Aéyovar, 


Gra dé ovK &xouvow. 
EKATEPOD. 


¢ \ > ” Ne , e 
Oo MeV OUVY eETTaLVOS Kat O apoyos OUTOS 


22. dmorlvovow g: dmorelvoucw ANZ. 








22 aotivovow. Seecr.2. The read- 
ing of A is defended by Stallbaum as an 
abbreviation for paxporépous Néyous dzro- 
reivovot Tepl uicbwv Tapa Jew; but no 
other example of this harsh condensation 
has been adduced, and the sense is far 
from satisfactory. A better meaning is 
conveyed by Schneider’s translation, 
*« Andere aber lassen die Belohnungen der 
Gotter noch weiter reichen als diese”: for 
it is clear from the next clause that waxpo- 
Tépous (‘more extensive,’ not, of course, 
‘creater,’ which would be pelfous) refers 
to the extension of the rewards of virtue 
beyond the personality of the individual 
concerned. But uaxporépous amorelvovow 
pcbovs is (to say the least) an obscure 
and difficult expression; and azorlvovow 
{i.g. Aéyouow azorivecOat) receives strong 
support from the parallel use of d:dédacu 
in C above, and karopitrovow, dvaryKd- 
four, and dyovres below. The collocation 
of “axporépous with amorivovor may easily 
have led to the corruption dzorelvovot, 
owing to the frequency of such expressions 
as pakpo’s Adyous dmoreivev. For the 
error see /ntrod. § 5. 

maisas—Kkaromirdey. The Scholiast 
remarks é& ‘Hpodérov (vi 86) dd Tod 
dofévros xpnouod Tratkm TQ Adkwve ws 
*Avdpos 8 evdpxov yeven peromiabev dmel- 
vov. The story of Glaucus admirably 
illustrates the view herein expressed ; but 
Plato is more probably thinking of Hesiod 
OD. 285 (a line which is identical with 
that quoted from the oracle), and also 
perhaps of some such lines as those of 
Tyrtaeus 12. 29 f. kal rUuBos kal matdes 
év avOpwmros dptonuo | kal maldwy matdes 
kal yévos é£omricw. 

25 els mnAcv Tia KatopiTToUc LW. 
Twa is contemptuous: ‘something which 


they call mud’: cf. 372 B infra and 
Symp. 210 D (avOpwrov tiwds). The 
‘mud’ is Orphic: see Abel Orfhic. 
p. 247 and cf. Phaed. 69 C, Rep. VII 533 D, 
and the oxa@p aelvwy of Ar. Frogs 146, with 
Blaydes’ note. See also Rohde Psyche? 
I p- 3132. and Dieterich Vehyza pp. 82 f. 
The employment of the Danaid legend in 
Orphic teaching is illustrated by Gorg. 
493 B: cf. also Dieterich /Vezyia pp. 69f., 


5. 

863 E 27 Sofafopévwr Sé. For dé 
without mév see I 340 D x. 

29 dda SE ovK exovorv: sc. Aéyel 
TyLwphuara. Adimantus means that they 
dissuade men from injustice merely on 
account of its results, ignoring tlya eeu 
Sbvamwv attd Kad’ abrd evdv ev TH WuxT 
(358 B). J. and C. aptly cite Zheaet. 
176 D, E dyvoovar yap (nulavy ddcklas, 6 det 
HKioTa ayvoev* ov yap éoTiv jv Soxovow, 
trnyal Te kal Odvarot, wv évlore mdoxXovow 
ovdev adtKodyres, GAN’ Hv advvaTov éxdu- 
yew, viz. “that by their wicked acts they 
become like the pattern of evil.” 

8363 E—S865 A Secondly (continues 
Adimantus), both by poets and in private 
life virtue ts called honourable but difficult, 
vice easy, and disgraceful only by conven- 
tion. Injustice, men say, ts in general 
the best policy: they admire the vicious 
rich, and despise the virtuous poor. 
Strangest: of all, the gods themselves are 
said to be sometimes kind to the wicked, 
and unkind to the good; and seers profess 
to have power from the gods to atone for 
unjust dealing by pleasurable rites, and 
undertake to damage enemies for a trifling 
expenditure of money. In support of such 
teaching they quote the poets, Hesiod for 
example, and Homer. There are likewise 


“books containing sacrificial formulae, by 
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VII. TlIpos 88 rovtous oxéyrat, 6 LwKpates, dddo av e€idos 
Abyov Tmepl Sixaroovyns Te Kal Adicias iia TE Neyomevoy Kal UTO 
Tomrav. | mavres yap é& évds oTopatos tuvodow, ws Kadov mer 364 

) cwppooivn Te Kal Sixavoovvn, yarerrov pévTo. Kal émimrovov" 
dxoracia Sé Kab adinia Hdd ev Kal evmeTes KTHTATPaL, SoEn dé 
pdvoy kai vou aicypov. AvauTeoTepa 5 Tay Sikalwv Ta adiKa 
5s er Td TARGS Aéyouver, Kal Tovnpov’s TAoVaiovs Kal addas 
Suvdpers €xovtas evdamovite Kai Tysav evXEpas eOéXovew 8n- 
poola te Kat idia, Tos dé adrysalew Kal vmepopar, of adv 7 | 
daobevels Te Kal TévnTes Gow, duodoyobvTEs av’TOUS dpelvous civat B 
tov érépwov. tovtov dé mdvtTwy oi Tepi Gedy TE hoyou Kal apeTns 
10 Oavpacidbrator Néyovtat, ws dpa Kai Deol Todrois pev ayabots 
Svotuyias Te Kal Biov Kaxodv Eéverpay, Tots 8 évavtiow évavtiav 
poipav. aydptar dé Kal pdvTes emt Tovolwy Ovpas iovtes Trei- 


2. Te kal dikacoctvy IL: om. A. 





the use of which men are persuaded that 
their sins may be pardoned both in life 
and after death. 

363 £ ff. The phase of Greek re- 
ligious life here censured is illustrated 
by Dieterich Vek. pp. 81 f. and Rohde 
Psyche 174 ff.: cf. also Lobeck Aglaoph. 
pp- 643 ff. a 

2 i8{q has been understood of writing 
in prose, but the reference is only to the 
representations of private persons, €.g. 
parents, etc. )( to poets, who were ina 
sense the professional teachers of Hellas: 
cf. x 606 c, Laws 890 A ldwray Te Kal 
mounrav, and 366 E below. 

364A 1 Kadov ptv—erlrovov. See 
cr. m. For the omission of Te kal dtKato- 
atvn see Introd. § 5. The sentiment may 
be illustrated by Hesiod OD. 289—292 
and Simon. ap. Pl. Prot. 339 B ff. dvdp’ 
dyabov nev ddabews -yevér Oar xaderdv KTH. 3 
cf. also Simonides’ imitation of Hesiod 
(Fr. 58 ed. Bergk). 

s éml TO WAGs: iq. ws éml 7d 
movv. So also Phaedr. 275B. The senti- 
ment recurs in Isocr. de Pace § 31. 

arovnpovs is the substantive, and d\\as 
Suvdues exovras balances mAovalovs. 
rdovrous, parallel to adAas Suvduers, and 
also dependent on éxovras, might appear 
neater. But there is no reason for desert- 
ing the Mss, although Plato is fond of 
the plural of mAodros (cf. e.g. VI 495 A, 


x 618 B, 619 A). The sentiment is best 
illustrated from Polus’s description of 
the happiness of Archelaus in Gorg. 
471 A ff. 

864B 10 #s dpa—poipayv. dpa hints 
dissent: cf. 358 cz. The gnomic poets 
often express themselves in this vein: 
e.g. Solon 15. 1 modXol yap mAouTetor 
kakol, aya0ol dé mévovrat, Theogn. 373— 
380. A kindred sentiment occurs in 
Sophocles Phil. 447—452- For the most 
part however it is held that Justice asserts 
herself in the end: see for example Solon 
4.15 f., 13. 7—32. Euripides expresses 
the general teaching of Greek tragedy on 
this subject when he writes (ov 1621 f.) 
és téd\os yap ol ev ésOdol TuyXdvovow 
dilwy, | of kaxol 0°, damep wepiKac’, orroT’ 
ed mpdteav av. There is no occasion to 
write (with Richards) modAdkis Tots for 
mo\ots. 

12 él mAovolwy Aupas tovres. This 
semi-proverbial expression (cf. VI 489 B, C) 
stigmatises the avarice of seers and mendi- 
cant priests (dyvprat from dyeipw, cf. infra 
381 D). 
general_is expressed in the Zuihyphro 
and sporadically in various dialogites (See 
e.g. Zim. 71, with Archer-Hind’s note); 
but his attack is here particularly directed 
(cf. infra” 304 E) against _such “Opgeore- 


Neorat or Orphic friars aS Theophrastus 


SpeakS of in his description of the deo- 
i eee 


Plato’s-eontempt for wavy7cK7 in | 


| 


/ 
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Govew ws éote rapa odio SVvamis ex Oedv ropitouévn Ovoiars 
Te Kai er@oais, cite TL adixnua Tov! yéyovev adTod i) mpoyover, 
axetoPar we nSovav te Kal éoptdv' éav Té Twa €xOpov myuhvat 
€Gédn, weTa opiKpav SaTravadv omolws Sixavov adikw BraWew 
evayoyais Ticly Kal Katabécpols, Tods Oeovs, ds hacw, TelOovTés 
odpiow Umnpeteiv. TovToLs dé Tao Tos AOyous WapTUpAs TOLNTAS 


, , 
ETAYOVTAL, OL MEV KaKLas Tepl EvTrETElas MdoVTES 


16. PraWerg: Prave ATIE. 
Muretus: d:d6vres codd. 


19. 


mept Madvig: mép AIlEg. ddovres 





daliuwy (Charact. 16) Kal redecOnoduevos 
mpos Tods ‘OpdeoreXeoTds KaTa uVa To- 
ppeverOar pera THs yuvaikbs, éay O€ wh 
| oxoAay 7) yur}, wera THS TiTAns Kal TwOv 
matdiwy. The kind of ceremonies which 
they practised may be seen from Dem. 


de Cor. §§ 258 ff. Plato agreed_with the 
more colightencd scoriar-at his aouoleye 


men in condemning such degrading cults _ 


and superstitions on the ground of their 
immoral tendency: see especially Foucart 
des Assoc. religieuses chez les Grecs pp. 153 
—157, where the opinions of ancient 
writers on this subject are collected. On 
ayvpra in general reference may be made 
to J. H. Wright in Harvard Studies in 
Cl. Philol. V1 p. 66 x. 

364 c 15 édv te—PdAdWew is in 
oratio obligua: ‘et si quis inimicum lae- 
dere velit, nocituros se parvo sumptu iusto 
pariter et iniusto’ (Schneider Add7z¢. p.11). 
This explanation (which Tucker also pro- 
poses without knowing that Schneider had 
forestalled him) is by far the best and 
simplest. For other views see App. III. 

17 émaywyais—Karabsécpois, érayw- 
yai are dywyal dalwovos pavdov érl twa 
yevouevat (Timaeus Lex. s.v.). The da- 
tives are usually construed with zelOovres, 
and karadécpors understood as the binding 
formulae ‘‘ by which the seer compels the 
invisible powers to work his will” (Rohde 
Psyche" 11 p. 882.). But in the carddecpor 
which have been discovered it is the vic- 
tim and not the god who is bound down; 
see e.g. CIG 538 (an Athenian inscription 
of about 380 B.c.)—xarad® Kryolav—xal 
Krcoppadny xatad&—xal rods wera Kry- 
giov amavtas xatadd. This and other 
instances from leaden tablets found in 
graves are given by Wachsmuth Phezz. 
Mus. Xv111 (1863) pp. 560 ff.: cf. also 
Marquardt dm, Staatsverwaltung 1 
p- 109 7.6. On this account I think it 


ASE: 


better to connect émaywyats ticly Kal 
KaTradéomos with BrAdWew, exactly as in 
Laws 933 D éay 6€ kaTadécecuy 7 éTma- 
ywyats H Ticw érmdais 7 Tv ToLo’TwY 
papuakerav wvrTivwvodv Odéy Guoros elvac 
BXamrrovrTi—reOvdtw. Plato is still al- 
luding to the debasing forms of oriental 
superstition which had gained a footing 
in Greece in his day: see Foucart l.c. 
p> 172: 

Qeots — ohiow tanperetv: whereas 
true religion consists in man’s Janpecia 
Tots Geots Huthyph. 13 D ff. 

1g ot pev KrA.: ‘some declaiming 
about the easiness of vice, how that’ etc. 
of wéev—ddovres recalls 364 A, while of 6é 
refers to the dyvprat kai udvrers of 364 B. 
The reference in the first case is as pre- 
cise as possible: mdvres yap €& évds arb- 
Matos Umvotaty ws Kadoy pev ) owdpo- 
otvn Te Kal dixkavoc’vn, xaXerov pévTo. Kal 
érlrovov* dkohacia dé kal doula Hod pev 
kal eUmerés kTjoacbat, O6En 6é wbvoy Kal 
vou alaxpdv (364.4). Those who tpuvod- 
giv ws—axkodacla—kal adicla—edmerés 
kTjoacGa can be accurately described as 
kaklas mepl evmetelas ddovres, but 
scarcely by olf kaklas mépu evmerelas 61- 
dévres, because ‘to offer facilities for vice’ 
is not the same thing as to say that vice 
is easy. Stallbaum attempts to evade 
this difficulty by taking d.dévres as equiva- 
lent to d6dc0a déyorres, but neither is 
‘saying that facilities are offered for vice’ 
quite the same as ‘saying that vice is 
easy.’ It is also difficult to find another 
instance of the plural of evwrérea. The 
verbal echoes seem to me very strongly 
in favour of mepl—dédovres. For déor- 
Tes= ‘harping on’ (like the duvoticw to 
which it refers) cf. Lys. 205 c a& 6é 
mn mods 8An gdec and 205D dep al 
ypatar adovcr (with reference to the pro- 
verbial ypawv vANos): the use of dew in 
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Os Thy pev KakdTnTa Kal idaddy éativ Edéa Bat 
| c io / = / ne 1) U ff 8 2 /@ / a 
| pnidiws’ ANELN meV 000s, Maha eyyule vacet 
a ’ > nr € an \ 7. ” 
ths 8 dpetis (Sparta Geol rpomdpobev EOnKav 


, INN ! NG LI9 17 P, aN n a a (Peet 

kat Twa odov paxpdv Te Kab avavTn’ of € THs TOV Dedv UT 
an MN lal 

avOpdrav tapaywyhs Tov “Opmpov paptupovtas, OTL Kal éxetvos 


5 
€LTTEV 


AvoTtol Sé Te Kal Yeo avToi, 

\ \ \ I \ > a 3 al 
Kal Tovs méev Ovoiator Kal evywrats ayavaicty 
| lal / lal Ss: ” 

NoLBH Te Kvicn TE TapaTpaTas avOpwrot 
, v4 va = / \ A 4 
NLoToOmEvoL, OTE KEV TLS UTEPBHH Kal apapTy. 


30 BiBrwv S& buadSov rapéxovtar Moveaiov Kai ’Opdéws, Ledyvys 


te kal Movody éyyover, &s pact, Kal” ds OunTodovowr, treiOovTes 


23. 


a manu rec. IL: Norol dé orpemrol te Al: 


dé re Ig: Norol orperrol dé Te JI”. 





Laws 854 is different, but akin. For 
the corruption of @éovres to duddvTes see 
Introd. § 5. The conjectures of Liebhold 
(Fl. Fahrb. 1888 p. 107) and Zeller (Arch. 
f. Gesch. d. Phil. 11 p. 694) Kaxlas mépe 
evmerelas SuehOdvres and kaklas mépe ev7ré- 
revay 6.66vras have little in their favour. 

364C,D 20 ds THy—eyKay. Hesiod 
OD. 287—289. ws is due to Plato: 
Hesiod has ri pév tor TAX. For del 
the mss of Hesiod read 6\ly7: Aely (also 
in Laws 7188, Xen. Mem. 11 1. 20 and 
elsewhere) proves the existence of a differ- 
ent recension. Cf. G. E. Howes Har- 
vard Studies in Cl. Philol. vi p. 165. 
The verses are partially quoted or referred 
to again in Laws 718 E, Prot. 340 D; their 
influence is also seen in Phaedr. 272. 

364D 23 Kal twa 68dv kTA.: Hesiod 
OD. 290 paxpds dé Kal GpOtos oluos és 
abriy | cat tpnxds xt. The last two 
words account for the marginal addition 
kal Tpaxelay in A. 

364D,E 26 Norol—adpdpry. Seecr.7. 
The words are spoken by Phoenix to Achil- 
les in //. 1X 497—501. Plato edits the lines 
to suit his own purposes. For Norol our 
text of Homer has o7perrol. The word 
Neorol (though implied in dduoros, rplr- 
Acros) does not occur elsewhere, a fact 
which is strongly in favour of its genuine- 
ness here. We must suppose that the 
recension which Plato used had Noro. 
The theology contained in these lines 


dvdvrn AlIL: kal rpaxetavy addidit in mg. A®. 


26. Norol dé TE 
NoTol 6€ orpemrol dé te A®: orpemrol 


meets us continually in ancient literature: 
cf. also the words of the king in Hamlet 
111 3 ‘‘And what’s in prayer but this 
twofold force To be forestalled ere we 
come to fall Or pardoned being down?” 
Plato expresses his dissent in Laws 
716 Eff., g05D: in A. II 149 E we read 
od yap oluae Towtrdv éote Td TOY Oedy 
wote WTO Owpwy mapdyerbar oloy Kakov 
TOKLOTHV. 

364 E 30 PiPAwv—éyydvov. The 
allusion is to Orphic liturgies. Musaeus 
was the son of Selene, according to Phi- 
lochorus quoted by the Scholiast on Ar. 
Frogs 1033: cf. paeopdpou éx-yove Myv7s | 
Movoate in Abel Orphic. Fr. 4. Or- 
pheus’ mother was the Muse Calliope 
(Suidas s.v. Opgevs). There is no solid 
basis for the old view that @xyovos means 
‘son,’ and éyyovos ‘grandson.’ The ety- 
mological form is éxyovos, but éx- was 
often assimilated to éy- before y during 
the 4th. century B.C., particularly in this 
word: cf. also éyye:rovwv etc. on Inscrip- 
tions. See Meisterhans® p. 107. Else- 
where in the Repudlic éxyovos is the 
regular spelling. 

31 Kad’ ds OvntoAotoww: sacrificial 
liturgies. A @un7oAcxéy is mentioned by 
Suidas (s.v. ’Op@evs) as one of the ‘works’ 
of Orpheus: see also Lobeck Agdaoph. 
p- 371 and Rohde fsycke® 11 pp. 112, 
113 20. 
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ov povoy idimTas adAd Kal ToAELs, WS dpa AEs TE Kal KaBappol 
adixnuatov dia Ovovdy Kal madids jSovev etal pev ere | Saour, 
eiot S€ Kai TedeuTHoacw, as 8) TerXeTAs Kadodow, ad TdV exer 
KaK@Y aTONVoVoW mas, wr Oicavtas Se Seva TrEpL ever. 

VIII. Tatra ravrta, épn, @ pire Loxpates, Tovadta Kal 
ToTavTa Neyopeva apeThs mépt Kal kaxias, bs dvOpwros Kal Oeok 
mepi avta éyouct Tins, TL olomeOa axovotaas véwv ruyas trovety, 





32 odes: as for instance when Epi- 
menides the Cretan purified Athens (see 
Grote 111 85—8g). Plato may be think- 
ing of this event, which in defiance of 
chronology he placed ten years before the 


Persian wars (Zaws 642 D,£). Cf. also 
infra 366 A and Laws gog B. 
Avoets — Kabappol.  Adces means 


‘modes of absolution’ (Lobeck Ag/aoph. 
p- 810) : cf. 366 A of AVocox Geol and Arist. 
Fol. B 4 1262* 32 ras vomrfoudvas NUcets. 
The Scholium on Ar, Frogs 1033 contains 
the remark: oi7os (i.e. Musaeus) 5¢ rapa- 
Nbcets kal TedeTas Kal Kabapuods curré- 
Gecxev. For wapadvoets Blaydes proposes 
Avoets, while Rutherford reads zrepi Ncecs 
(apparently with the Ravenna Codex), 
inserting also on his own conjecture mou)- 
para after cuvréfecxev. I have no doubt 
that the Scholiast wrote mapa dices: 
‘besides Absolutions, he has composed 
also reXeral and xaOappol.’? Kxabapuol 
formed a distinct class of religious lite- 
rature, and were written by Epimenides, 
Empedocles, and others: see Grote I 
P27 7.3. | 

33. Tatas WSovav: ‘pleasures of 
play.’ maididés depends on *#dovev, and 
is here used abstractly: cf. Thuc. 111 38. 
7 axojs j5ovg and (with Schneider) Paus. 
121. 7 Géas jdovjy. Madvig would eject 
jHdovay, but without 7dovGv Plato would 
probably have written maidiav (cf. Laws 
8298): other suggestions, such as xal 
Taidas Kal jdovdv, or kal mardias bud, 
jbovGy, or kal mardidy Kal hooey are open 
to graver objection. For walfew and the 
like in connexion with religious celebra- 
tions Stallbaum cites Hdt. 1x 11 ‘YaxlyOid 
Te dyere kal waifere and VIII 99 év Ovaly- 
gi re xal evrabeinor: add Phaedr. 246 B, 
Laws 6668. Plato’s point is that atone- 
ment if it is made a pleasure and not 
4 penance sets a premium on sin. 

S65 A 2. TedevTHCAacW — Tederds. 
The Orpheotelestae connected rederal 
with re\evrGy, sometimes on the ground 
assigned by Plato here, sometimes be- 





cause they alleged that the sensations of 
dying resembled those of initiation into 
the great mysteries (Plut. Frag. de An. 
725). This and other ancient derivations 
are given by Lobeck Ag/aoph. pp. 124, 
126, 172. For mepiuévet Cobet needlessly 
conjectures mepiévew. 

$65 A—367 E Finally, what is the 
effect on the souls of the young? Young 
men of ability are encouraged to practise 
Injustice, while outwardly pretending to 
be just. To escape detection by their fel- 
low-men, they form political clubs, and 
employ persuasion and force. The gods 
they can afford to ignore; for either there 
are no gods, or they regard not man, or— 
according to those who are the sole autho- 
vittes for their existence—they can be pro- 
pitiated out of the proceeds of Injustice. 
There are special rites and gods who can 
deliver us from punishment after death: 
so the gods own children say. So strong 
are the arguments in favour of Injustice 
that even those who can refute them make 
allowances, recognising that no one is 
voluntarily just except from innate £000t- 
ness of disposition or scientific knowledge. 

it rests with you, Socrates (says Adi- 
mantus), now for the first time to praise 
Justice and censure Injustice in and by 
themselves, apart from their accessorics. 
Nay more; you must assign to each the 
reputation which is enjoyed by the other. 
Do not merely shew us that Fustice is 
better than Injustice; tell us what effect 
they severally produce on their possessors, 
im consequence of which the one ts good, 
and the other evil. 

365A 6 Tiptsi. q. Too ryuay. 
(with J. and C.) 359 c above. 

tl—toveiv. The subject to roety is 
Tatra mavta—heyoueva: wuyxds is its 
secondary object. Cf. infra 367 B ri 
Towovoa éxarépa Tov éxovra TX. and 367 E. 
This view, which Schneider also holds, 
is better than to make Wuxas subject to 
moety and tadra mdvra KT. dependent 
on dkovovoas. 


Cf. 
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va > a AP ue, he ea / \ / ad ’ / 
ooot evveis KAU \KAVOL ETTL TAVTA Ta Aeryoueva WOTEP ETLTTOMEVOL 


A al ay x \ a \ \ 
curroyicacba. €€ avTay, Totds | Tus Av OY Kal TH TopEevOeis Tov B 


/ ¢ v / / mt BY ? a > f ‘ € \ 
Biov ws dpiota SiéOor; Eyou yap av EK TOY EiKOTMY TPOS avTOY 
\ / > n \ na r an oe BY 
cata Ilivéapov éxetvo To Ilorepov Sika tetyos buoy 7 cKo- 
NLals aTatats dvaBas Kal éuavTov otTw TepippdEas Siah.d ; 
\ ‘ t / x ” Sik A \ A <3f 
Ta mev yap Aeyoweva Sikaiw pev GYTL OL, Eav Kal py SoKe, dfedos 
5 fo >’ 
ovdév hacw eivat, Tovous Sé Kal Enuias havepas’ adixw 6é do£av 


, / rn 
dixavoovvns TapacKevacapév@ Oeatrécvos Bios NEyeTat. ovKOdY, 


érrelon TO SoKEtY, WS SnAODTL pot Of Topol, Kai TAY adNaBeELar C 


A \ 1 ’ / 5 EY a \ / 4 

Bidtav Kal Kipiov evdaipovias, éml todto 67 TpewTéov bdws 
a \ “ 

TpoOupa Mev Kal OXIA KUKAW TEPL EwavTOV oKLaypadiay apeTis 
Je \ \ an / >? i J f e la 

Teplypatréov, THY dé TOD copwTatov ApxiAyYoU ANwTEKA EXKTEOY 


7 €mumtTopevor. The image, as Jowett 
remarks, suggests a bee gathering honey: 
cf. Lon 534 B Néyouce yap—ol mora ort 
amo Kpnvav peduppiTwy €éK Movowy Karo 
Tiuy Kal vom ay dpemdjrevor Ta MéAN Tiv 
g~épovow womep ai wédirra, Simon. F7%. 
47 Oude? 6° dvOeow (viz. the poet) bre 
wéXtooa EavOov wérXe KnOoéva and Pind. 
PYLE 5B te 

865B 10 métepov Sika—avaBds. The 
fragment (which appears tolerably often 
in ancient citations) is restored as follows 
by Bergk (Z7. 213) Uérepov olka TetxXos 
tyrov | 7} oxoNlas amdrais dvaBalyy | ém- 
XPovlwy yévos av Spay | dixa poor vos arpé- 
keav ere. It is, I think, unlikely that 
Oeoréovos los and Képtov evdaimovlas 
below ‘‘si non a Pindaro, certe ex poetis 
petita sunt”’ (Bergk). 

12 éav kal pr SoKo has been com- 
monly altered to édv su kal box on the 
suggestion of Dobree and Boeckh (with a 
few inferior MSs): but the text is sound. 
We are dealing with ratra mdavra— 
heydmeva xrX.; and it has not been said 
that it is useless to be just, unless one is 
also believed to be just (éay ui) kal doxd). 
This would imply that it zs useful to be 
just, if one is also considered just; but 
what has been urged is that Justice is in 
itself never advantageous, although its 
eVdokyimoets (363 A) are: see 358 C, E, 
360 C (ovdels Exc Slkatos, GAN avayKafe- 
Mevos, ws ovK ayadod Lola dvros), 362 A (ovK 
elvat Oixatov, GANG Ooxety det €OéNewv). The 
words éay xal uw dox® mean ‘if I also 
seem unjust,’ for od dod dixacos evar, not 
dox® od dixatos efva, is the Greek idiom. 
This meaning suits exactly. What has to 
be established is that doxew prevails over 





elvat in human life (ovxotv—idra). The 
proof is as follows. To de just and seem 
unjust is misery (see 361 E): to de unjust, 
and seem just is bliss (see 362 A, C): there- 
fore doxety is everything, and él rofto 
TpewTéov ows. 

13 gaciw. Is ra Aeydueva the sub- 
ject? or is the sentence an anacoluthon? 
(“‘nam quo modo res ipsa comparata sit, 
nescio: quae quidem vulgo dicuntur, talia 
sunt, ut iusto mihi commodi quicquam 
fore negetur” Schneider). The latter 
view is the more likely. Similar anaco- 
lutha are cited by Engelhardt <Axac. 
Fl. Spec. V1 p. 40. 

365 c 15 ot cool. Simonides 
(copes yap Kal Oeios dvijp I 331 E) Fr. 
76 Bergk. Plato himself sets no small 
store by a good name (coupled with 
virtue) in Laws 950 C. 

17 mpddvpa—oyxtpa: ‘as my Horclil ; 
and trappings.’ The mixture of metaphors |) 
is thoroughly Platonic: cf. vil 527 Dz. 
With ox7jma (any kind of external or ad- 
ventitious means of impressing others or 
hiding one’s own deficiencies) cf. Gorg. 
511 E wepurarel é€v perply ox mare. 

ockiaypadiay (‘perspective drawing’ 
VII 523 B, X 602 D) with its cognate 
words is continually used by Plato of 
things unreal, counterfeit, illusory: cf. 
infra IX 583 B 7., 586 B al., and Wohlrab 
on Zheaet. 208 E. 

18 tod copwrdtov kT. Archilochus 
seems to have canonized the fox as the 
embodiment of cunning in Greek litera- 
ture: fragments are preserved of at least 
two fables of his in which the fox appears 
(86—88 and 89 ed. Bergk). In the second 
(89. 5, 6) occur the lines r@ 8 (sc. meHKw) 
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eforicbev Kepdaréav Kal movkinrny. 
aT > ae 9 Ya \ v 
pddvoy ael NavOavew Kakodv dvrTa. 
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arra yap, dyai Tis, ov 
By \ 

ovde yap cddXo ovdEév EvrreTés, 


a rf 
D gycopev, Tév peyddrwov' GAN duos, ! ef wédrouev evSarmovnoery, 

, ’ , ¢ A ae § lal » tL > \ \ IN U 
TAVTY LTEOV, WS TA tyvN TOV oywov Péper. el yap TO AavOdve 
Evvwpocias te Kal étaipias cuvatouen, eiciv te weLOods SuSdoKadot 
/ , \ \ t 2 2 \ \ 
codpiav Snunyopixny te Kab Suxavixry Siddvtes, e& dv Ta bev 

/ \ \ az 3 fal / Ni ih 
Teicomev, TA O€ BiacdpueOa, bs TrEoventodVTEs Sienv fur) Siddvat. 


ara 8 Oeods ote NavOdve ote Biacacbar Suvaron. 


ovKODD, 





Gp’ aunt Kepdadén ouvyrreto | ruKvdy 
€xovca vdov. The xepdadéay kal mot- 
«ihnv of Plato corresponds in meaning 
to Kepdadén—ruxvdv éxovca vdov, and 
may have ended one of the iambics in 
this or another Archilochean fable: it is 
at all events clear that they are from 
Archilochus. ‘The crafty and subile fox 
of Archilochus’ means simply ‘the crafty 
and subtle fox of which Archilochus 
speaks’: the rest of the imagery is due 
to Plato. With the general sentiment 
ef. St Matth. vii 15 epyovrae mpds buds ev 
évdvpact TpoBarwy (this is the cxcaypagdla 
aperis), ower dé'elow NUKoudpmayes: with 
€\xTéov €&dm.c Bev (opposed to mp 6Oupa pev 
kaloxjua) Milton Samson Agonistes 358— 
360 ‘‘ Why are his gifts desirable, to tempt 
Our earnest prayers, then, given with 
solemn hand As graces, draw a scorpion’s 
tail behind?” Unnecessary difficulty has 
been caused by an erroneous gloss of 
Timaeus (ri dhwrekfv* thy mavoupylav), 
which seems to imply that he read d\w- 
aexjv ‘fox’s skin’ for ad\wmexa in this 
passage. Ruhnken (followed by Ast and 
Stallbaum) while retaining dAdexa ex- 
plained it of the fox’s skin; but it would 
be pointless to ‘drag behind a fox’s skin.’ 
With ad\wrexa—‘fox’ for ‘foxiness’—cf. 
infra 382 D rourns—wpevdys év bed ovk 
&v., Phaed. 77 E,and the well-known “‘astu- 
tam vapido servas sub pectore vulpem” 
Persius V 117. 

19 GAAd ydp ‘at enim,’ like a\\a 
67 (infra D, X 600 A al.), introduces an 
objection: cf. infra 366 a al. 

20 ovbt ydp—peyadwv: an audacious 
application of the proverb yadera ra 
kana. 

22 ws—épe. For ws we might 
expect 7 (Ficinus has gwd). ratry must 
be taken as referring to what precedes, 
though further explained by &s—déper. 
tyvn and $épe shew that the metaphor is 
still the 660s Biov. The words tyv7n péper 


may be from Archilochus. For the senti- 
ment cf. III 394 D. 

365D 23 Evvwpoolas—éraiplas. An 
allusion to the political life of Athens: 
cf. Ap. 36 B, Theaet. 173 D, Thue. vii 54 
Evvwpoolas, almep ériryxavov mpdbrepov év 
TH wider ofcar él Sleacs Kal dpxais. 
In the Zaws, Plato would suppress all 
such secret clubs and cabals with a 
strong hand: see 856 Bff. The eOods 
dvddoxado. mentioned presently are the 
Sophists. 

25 s for wore (except in idiomatic 
phrases like ws éros eleiv, ws ye évredbev 
idetv) is a curious archaism, tolerably 
frequent in Xenophon (e.g. Cyvof. 1 2. 8, 
V 2. 5, VI 4. 16, VIII 5. 1 and 47. 27), 
but almost unexampled in Plato. The 
Protagoras (330 ©) furnishes an instance 
with ofrws preceding (cf. Xen. Cyr. 1v 
2.13). ws in Phaed. 108 & is perhaps to 
be explained in the same way: cf. also Alc. 
II 141 B and Symp. 213 B mapaxwphoa 
yap Tov Lwxparn ws éxetvov Kablfev. See 
also on ws 6% in I 337c. As Bidfoua 
can be followed by the simple infinitive, 
it might seem preferable to connect ws 
m)eovekTobvres as a participial explanatory 
clause either with Biacduefa or with dlxyv 
Mh S6dvax (‘not to be punished for ag- 
grandisement’); but the first alternative 
gives a wrong sense to mAeovexrodrres, 
and the second involves too harsh an 
inversion. 

26 ovkoby KTA. Cf. Laws 885 8 Beods 
Hyovpevos elvar Kard vouous ovdels rurore 
ore Epyov doeBés elpydaaro éxwy oie 
Nbyov adikev dvouov, adda ev Bh Te Tav 
Tpiav Tdoxwv, 7 TodTO brep elroy ody 
Nyovjevos, 7) TO SevTepov dvras ov ppovti- 
few avOpirwv, 4 rplrov evrapapvOjrous 
elvat Ovolas Te Kal edyats mapayopuévous. 
These three classes of heretics are sever- 
ally refuted in 886 A—899 D, 899 D— 
905 D, 905 D—go07 B. It is clear both 
from this passage and from the Laws that 
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€L \ A a LA A be > n al 2: 0 / / vA \ id cal 
b MEV [Ly ELOL 7) LNOEV AVTOLS TMV AVUPWTTLYWY MEAEL, TL KAL Npiv 


/ lal fal 
beAntéov | ToD NavOdvew; e« Sé elo’ Te Kal éeipedodvTAL, ovKE 


” KN , a 
G@roVEv ToL avTovs tcpev 7) aKnKoapev 7) EK TE TOY AOYwV Kal 


fal n e \ ’ ny , 
TMV yeveadoynoavT@v TOLNTWY" Ob dé QvuTOL ovTOL NEyouvaty, ws 


> \ e / \ ’ an S: A \ > vA 
elciv oot Ouciats TE Kal EVXwWNALS adyaVHoLY Kal avabjpwacw 
, > ' > y 
mapayerOar avaTreOopevor’ obs 7) aupotepa % ovdéTEpa TreicTéoV* 
> bo] ro > We / al 
et & ovv mevatéov, adixntéov Kal Ovtéov amd Tév adiKnuater. | 


fe a 
dixavos wev yap dvtes alnutoe bro Ocwv écopcba, ta § CF ddcKias 366 


/ ’ / YU na 
Képdn arrwaopueba’ adcxo. b& Kepdavodpév TE Kal ALoooOpEVOL UTTEp- 
Baivovtes kal duaptavortes TelOovtes avtovs afnp.or atradra€oper, 
arra yap év “Aidouv Sixkny Sdcopev dv av éevOade adixnowper, 


3X > \ DY a / 
) avuTot % Taldes Tralowv. 


arr @ hire, dyoer AoyiLouevos, ai 


27. Tl Kal v: xal ATIZ: 00d’ g. 





the air was full of such heresies in Plato’s 
day. The first was doubtless fostered by 
the sceptical attitude of Protagoras—zrepi 
bev Oewr ovk exw elddvar 080’ ws elolv ob’ 
@s otx eloly (ap. D. L. Ix 51): for the 
second cf. Aesch. 4g. 369—372 ovx épa 
tis | Beods Bpordv azotcbar pédew | doors 
ablkrav xdpis | maroid’* 6 5’ obK edoeBis: 
the third—the most pernicious of all, 
according to Plato Laws 948 c—furnished 
the raison détre of a degenerate priest- 
hood. 

27 Tl Kal npiv KrA. ‘If the gods do 
not care for us, why should we in our 
turn (kal) care’ etc. For the text see 
cr. m. and App. III. 

BS65E 29 akynkoapev—tountav. The 
first # is ‘or’ and the second ‘than.’ In 
oywv Plato may be thinking zzter alia 
of the works of early Aoyoypdda like 
Pherecydes, who wrote genealogies of 
gods and heroes in prose; but there is 
no occasion to change Aédywv into Aoylwy 
with Muretus. yeveadoynodvrwy tora 
refers to Homer and the Hesiodic and 
Orphic theogonies. 

31 Ovolais—dayavyow: see 364 D. 

33 ard: ‘from the proceeds of.’ Cf. 
Laws 906 C, D Totirov 6H Tdv Abyov 
dvaykaiov déyew Tov éyovTa ws elol 
cvyywpoves del Oeoi Tots Tar dvOpdruv 
ddlkos Kal ddikovow, av adrots Tay adl- 
Knudtwv tis amovéun, Kaddmep kvol NvKor 
Tw apracudTwy ouLKpa amovemotey, ol dé 
Hepovmevor Tots Swpas avyxwporev Ta 
moluvia duapracew. 





366A 2 trrepBalvovres kal dpapra- 
vovtes are subordinate to Aooduevor: 
‘‘by praying when we transgress and sin, 
we shall persuade them,” etc. There is 
again a reference to \ucoduevor 6TE Kev Tis 
trepByn Kal dudpry quoted in 364 E. 
The position of the participles is justified 
by the allusion to this line. 


au 7 


5 7—7y. It was a common Greek 


belief that the sins of the fathers are 


visited upon the children: see the pas- 
sages cited by Nagelsbach Wachhom. 
Theol. pp. 34 ff. If we take Plato at his 
word, Adimantus represents this vicarious 
punishment as extending even to the other 
world. 

q TwaiSes malSwy. Baiter conjectures 
<7 maides> 7 maides maldwy, and so 
I formerly printed. But ratées raldwv 
means little more than ‘descendants’ 
(cf. Zaws 927 B), and the text may stand. 
Similarly in Ruskin Jfodern Painters 
Ch. 1 “‘all those labours which men have 
given their lives and their sons’ sons’ lives 
to complete.” 

3 ite—doyiLopevos. & ide is the 
objector who urges aA\ad ydp—aldwr. 
In ¢7joe Plato recurs to the singular of 
365 B Aéyou yap av Kr. oycfduevos is 
not ‘reasoning,’ but ‘making his calcu- 
lation,’ ‘calculos subducens’: such a 
man’s morality is nothing but a balancing 
of profit and loss. Hermann’s devotion 
to Paris A led him to conjecture aAX’ 
wMpedhjoovow ayrigouévous ai TeNeral rather 
than admit a simple case of omission 


— ee 
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/ , ‘ / 
B reretai ad wéya S’vavtai Kal of AWaor0L Oeol, Ws al péytoras | TorELS 
Néyovor Kal of Oedy aides, Total Kal mpopfrar tev Oedv 
a a 
yevouevot, of Tadta oUTws éyew pnviovow. 


5 \ 
IX. Kara tiva obv étu doyor Sixavocvvnv dv mpd peylorns 
> ’ € ' > + AY v\ > ’ r y , 
adixias aipoiwed div; Av éav pet evoynuootyns KiBdhrov KTnTO- 
peOa, Kat mapa Oeois Kal map avOpdrows mpdEowev Kata vodv 
Cavrés Te Kal TedevTHCaVTES, Os 6 THY TOAAGY Te Kal dKpwv 
' \ a / > 
Aeyouwevos AOyos. x Ox) mavT@YV THY eipnuévay Tis una, @ 
v if i: n S) / e / ¢ My 
CLwxpates, Sucacocvvyv | tiyndv eOérew, & Tis Sivamis UTapyer 
U BD r > \ a 
Wuyxns ) Xpnuatov % cdpatos 7) yévous, GANA pun) yeXGv érawvov- 
, > , A la] p 
Hevns axovovta; ws 6 Tou et tus exer Wevdi pev aroppvar a 
if a 
eipnxapev, ixavas b& éyvaxev brr dpiotov SiKxavocdyn, TONY 
4 yv \ > > / a ’ t > 5 5 
Tov ocvyyvounv exer Kal ovK opyitetar Tois adiKols, GAN older, 
[24 Xr ” @ la t 8 y \ tO na N > , 
oTe MANY et TUS Beta hvoer SvTYEpaivwry TO adiKely H) erioTHNVY 
DrAaBov aréyetat aitod, tdv ye dAXwv | ovdels Exdv Sleatos, GNA 
ig \ > U x , A we ? / / \ ’ lal 
UTo avavdpias 7) ynpws 7} Twos aAns aaobevelas Wéyes TO dduKeiy, 


> A ’ x an 
aduvvatav avTo Spav. 


( / an ¢ \ a a i? 
ws 6, Sfdov+ 6 yap mpatos Tév Tovo’TwDV 


els Ovvapw €Oav mpadtos adixel, Kal’ Boov av olds 7 7. Kab 


e € Ul ’ \ v7 7 eae) lal oe vA ig / 
TOUT@Y aTravT@V ovdEev adXo alTLov 4) éxelvo, GOevTEp ATas 6 AOyos 
e 2! a / ta an 
oUTOS wpynoev Kal TOE Kal éwol mpds cé, & VwxKpares, elreiv, STL 25 
> / a A 
EQ. Gavpacie, wavrov bpov, boo. érawérar! date Suxavocivns 


6. ad péya divavrae Il: om. A. 


arising from homoioteleuton: see cv. 2. 
Vermehren proposes aA’ wPedjoovew ai 
vouufouevar teheral (Plat, Stud. p. go), 
but we should certainly follow II here. 
See also Zztrod. § 5. 

6 Avoror: ‘givers of absolution’: cf. 
364 E. Certain Chthonian deities of the 
Orphic theology are meant, such as 
Hecate, Demeter, Dionysus vowos or 
Avoevs, and above all Zeds wedlxios. See 
Lobeck Aglaoph. p. 303. 

S366B 7 Ocdv ratdes: e.g. Musaeus 
and Orpheus (ZeAjvys tre kal Movodv 
éyyova 364 8). Madvig’s rejection of of 
(so also Ficinus) before raira in the last 
clause seriously impairs the rhythm of the 
sentence. 

12 dkpwv. dxpos was a fashionable 
expression to apply to the ézte of any 
profession or art: cf. Theaet, 152 E rév 
TomTav ol tKkpor TAS Towjoews éxarépas, 


22. ws 6é A®II!: wde AT. 





fol. 292 E, supra 360 E, infra III 405 A, 
V 459 B. 

366 C 16 ds 81 ToL: see on I 337C. 

19 ela bica—émorypnv. Bela pice 
means a disposition which is good by 
divine grace or nature, not as the result 
of knowledge or compulsion. The virtue 
of such men is ela polpa mapayryvouevn 
divev vod (Men. 99 E): they are dvev 
avdykns, avropuds, Bela olpa d-yabol 
(Zaws 642 C), resembling Wordsworth’s 
“‘Glad_ Hearts! without reproach or 
blot, Who do thy work and know it 
not.” Cf. VI 493 A 2. émorhunv is 
scientific knowledge of the good in the 
Socratic, not yet in the Platonic, sense. 

366 D 20 ovdels Exady Slkatos gives 
the lie to the Socratic obdels éxcy déixos: 
cf. 360 c. For dvavdplas below see on 
359 B. 
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* Bice a ’ ’ a Chet > , « ri , 
eival, aro Tov €E apyhs npowv apEapevol, bowv NOyor AEAELMEvoOL, 
/ fal a ’ 0 , 10 \ , ” > / bye) 
péxpt tav viv avOpdm@v ovdeis Twmote eYebev adikiav ovd 
| i) / ” KN / ‘ \ \ \ \ 
érnvecev Sixavocvyny ddAws 7) OoEas TE Kal Tyas Kal SwpEds Tas 
’ a \ J a la A 
ant avtTov yuyvouévas’ avto & éxaTepov TH avTovd dvvawer ev TH 
an ” na re ea\ \ i , \ > y y 
Tod éxyovtos Wuyh évov kai AavOavov Oeovs TE Kai avOparrous 
> \ Ul a7 Le: > if. v9 > > ¥ ‘ ? n 
ovdels mawmoTe oT év Toujoes ovT €v idlous AOyous emeEnOev 
¢ lal a , \ iA He 4 ? 
ixavas TO AOY@, WS TO Mev péyloTOV KaKwV boa ioxer uy?) EV 
lal f 
avTh, Sucatoavvn O€ méylotov ayalor. 
a ¢ a \ / lal 
apxns 07d mavtwy vuadv Kal éx véwv Huds éreiBeTe, ovK av 
\ a ’ ’ ns © 
GAMjArous epuvAaTTOMEY  AdLKEiy, GAN’ avTOS avTOD HY ExacTos 
pvrak, Sedims pr) adikav TH peyloTt@ KaK@ Evvoixos 7 D 
vrAaE, Sedi@s fu) @ meylioT@ @ Evvoikos 7. Tata, 
= U , 
© Ywxpates, tows S€ Kal ETL TOVTWY TrElw Opacipaxss TE Kai 
By / ¢ \ 8 U \ ey / t x 
GXNos TOV TLS UTEP OLKALOTUYNS TE KAL AOLKLAS EYOLEV AV peETA- 
i 2 lal \ i a ef Up na > ’ 
otpépovtes avtoiv tiv Sivaui, popTLKas, ws yé mol SoKEi* GX 
fe a n a 
eye, ovdév ydp oe Séopar! amoxpuTTecOat, cov éeribupav axodoar 
> i a 
Tavavtia, os Svvawar padiota KaTateivas eyo. p17) OY Hmiv 
if > / a / v4 (d ’ ie al ’ \ 
povov évdoeiEn TH Oyo, STL StKatoc’vNn adiKias KpElTTOY, aA 
la) cd > ¢ 
Tl Towa éExatépa TOV éyovTa avtTy dv avTny 7 meV KaKoV, 1) Sé 
/ \ ' 
ayabov éotw: Tas bé d0Eas adpaipes, doTrep VNavKwv SveKedevcaTOo. 
\ a: / lal ral 
ei yap pn adaipyoes éExatépwOev Tas adnOeis, Tas dé Wevdeis 
/ ? \ / / > a > \ A tal 
mpocOnaets, ov TO Sikatoy dycomev EeTrawweiv oe, GAA TO Soxeiy, 
a 5S a 
ovdé TO adixon | eivas Wéyerv, GAXa TO Soxeiv, Kal TapaKedever Oat 
a ” If \ ig a Py v4 x XN 
dSicov dvta AavOavewv, Kal oporoyetv Opacupdy@, OTL TO pev 


27. elvac Il: om. A. 15. GANG 7d doxety II et in mg. A?: om. AL 








S866 E 27 owdev. J. and C. think 32 Blois: see on 363 E. 


“Plato is referring to well-known tales 
and maxims, which the poets and logo- 
graphers had put into the mouths of 
ancient heroes.” It is simpler to under- 
stand the expression of Orpheus, Musaeus, 
and other dea maides, rounral kal rpopyrar 
Trav Gedy yevouevor: see 366 B 2. So also 
Dreinh6fer Plato’s Schrift wb. d. Staat 
nach Disposition u. Inhalt p. 2 2. 16. 

29 dAdws q. Praise of the dda of 
Justice is somewhat inaccurately spoken 
of as praise of justice itself: but it is un- 
necessary to insert 6a (with Richards) 
before déas. Cf. 367 D Trav mév addwv 
amodexolunv av ol Tws ErawvovvTwr diKato- 
ovenv kal WeydvTwy adixlav, d6£as Te mepl 
a’rav kal pucfods eyKwmiasdvTwy Kal 
Aordopovy Tw. 


367 A 3 GAN avtés—tivoikos 7. 
This thesis is developed and elaborated 
in Gorg. 472 D—481 B. 

6 wrép is here little if anything more 
than mrepl, cf. Laws 777 A brép trod Atos 
dyopevwv. This usage, which appears on 
Inscriptions after 300 B.c. (Meisterhans? 
p- 222), is very rare in Plato. It occurs 
occasionally in the Attic orators, espe- 
cially with Aéyewv, and is tolerably com- 
mon in Polybius and later Greek: see 
Stephanus-Hase Zzes. s. v. brép and 
Jannaris Hest. Gr. Gr. § 1685. I do not 
think we are justified in translating (with 
Tucker) ‘on behalf of their view of the 
relations of justice and injustice.’ 

367 B g kartatetvas;: 358 D2. 


el | yap otTws édéyeTo éF 367 
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' , / a / \ \ 
Sixaov adroTpLov ayabov, Evypépov Tod KpeitTovos, TO dé adtKov 
a \ i \ a n \ vA > , 
avTe ev Evpdépov kal AvaotTENODY, TH Se HrTove aEvudopor. 
a / >’ a ‘ f 
€Trelo?) OU MMONOYnTAaS TOV MeyioTwY ayaber eivat SiKaLoovVy), 


a , ’ lal i“ Yd lal \; \ 
a@ tTév Te aToBawwovtwv am’ avtév évexa aEva KexTHcOas, TOAD 5é 


lal lal ral ? 4a \ € / x 
LaGAov avTa avTaY, obov dpav, axovew, Ppovety, Kal vytaivery Sy, | 
\ » lal tal ’ , ’ U > HA 
Kai 6a ara ayaba youisa TH avTaV dices AN ov S0En éeativ,— 


eas Ses Ny ts , , AN NN ? (ge A \ ” 
TOUT odv AUTO Enralvecoy SiKaLoaUyns, 6 adTn Sv adtiv Tov éyovTa 
\ \ Li t ” 
ovirnow Kal adicia Brarrer’ pcos de Kal d0Eas Tapes Addots 


eT aLVeEtD. 


=> x / b) 
@s éy@ TOV wey ANAWY aTrodeyxoiuny av ovTwSs émral- 


F. , Ns , 3 2 / \ , Le) 
vovrvtwy Sikacoovyny Kal Yeyovtwrv abdcxiav, do€as Te TEpl AUTMV 


, r \ ’ ” > 

Kal picbovs éeyxapialovtwy Kal rovdopovvtwv, cod S& ovK av, Ei 
/ , ’ ve a / 

E p47) ov Kedevous, Sots mavta Tov Biov | ovdév ddAXo oKoTra@y b.Ed})- 


AvOas 7%) TodTO. 


\ 5 Cie wes > 5 , , A ae a 5 3 
Hn ovv nuiv évdetEn pmovov TO OY, OTL diKAaLO 


20 


25 


/, 3 / al % nN / A € / x 4 a \ 
OvvV?) aduxias KpELTTOV, aXAa@ TL TOLOUca EKATEPA TOV EXOVTA AUT 30 


> ¢ Ls tee , be \ Uy \ a / 
be QUTNV, €aV TE NavOavn €av TE Ly) Geovs TE KAL av@pwrrovs, 


¢€ \ > 14 ¢ \ / > 
9 ev ayabov, 7 Oé KaKov éott. 


X. Kai éy@ dxovoas del pev 8 tHy dvow tod te TXavKwvos 


18. pev AIT: om. Al, 
contextu A. 


25. 


amodexolunv II et in mg. A®: dmocxoluny in 





S67 Cc 
C2. 

IQ Gpoddynoas: 358 A. 

Bf PONS S€ pdAdAov. The sequence of 
6€ after re is frequent in Plato with 6é 
kal, ef 0€ BovXer, rl dé, err 5, uéyiorov dé, 
TO 6€ kepadaov and the like. For a clas- 
sified list of examples see Hoefer de part. 
flat. pp. 15—17. 

21 adKovev is added to Glauco’s list 
(357 C) by Adimantus, who is also respon- 
sible for the exaggeration odd uaA)ov. 

kal—8y with vyalvew marks it as 
different in kind from the other examples: 
cf. (with J. and C.) AZex. 87 E kal rdodTos 
67 and infra 373 A. 

867 D 22 yoviupa: ig. yryoia, but 


17 GAAStpLov ayabdv: I 343 


more forcible: cf. Zheaet. 151 #, Ar. 
Frogs 96. 
24 kal d&ikla Brae. The sense 


is: kal Wéye Todr’ ato doulas 6 adr7n Ov 
aitny tov éxovra BAdmre. Hartman 
would cancel the words, needlessly, al- 
though the zeugma is bolder than usual. 
For the stylistic effect cf. dduxla 6’ éma- 
veitat 358 A above. 

25 Grrodexotuny and dvacyoiuny are 





equally good Greek (cf. Prot. 339 D, 
Phaed. 92 A, E al.), but as amo- is sup- 
ported by both A and II, it is more pro- 
bable that the error lies in -cxolunv than 
in amo-, especially as dmodeyoluny is 
found also in the margin of A. The dzo- 
is at least as old as the Scholium, which 
mentions the two readings dmocyoluny 
and dvacxolunv. The latter is an obvious 
correction of dmrocxolunv, and has survived 
in © and a few inferior mss besides. 

8367 E—369 B ln a short interlude 
Socrates, after complimenting Glauco and 
Adimantus, remarks on the magni- 
tude of the task before him—none other 
than the defence of Fustice against her 
slanderers. As the weak-sighted are better 
able to recognise small letters at a distance 
if they have previously studied the same 
letters on a larger scale and on an ampler 
ground, so (says Socrates) let us first study 
Fustice in magno, that ts, in a state, and 
afterwards look for her lineaments in parvo, 
in other words, in the Individual. The 
contemplation of a State in process of 
creation will shew us Fustice and Injustice 
coming into existence. 
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\ nn? , CI ee aN 5 \ LA ) WW 
Kai tov ’Adeuavtouv nydunv, atap ov Kal TOTE Tavu ye HaoOnp | 


Kat etrov' OU KaKxas eis vuas, @ Taldes éxeivou TOD avdpos, THY 368 


’ AY tal > / ? th € / > / ’ uf 
dpxiv taév édreyelwv éroincev 0 TAavKwvos epactys, evdoxiyn- 
cavtas Tept tTHv Meyapot paynv, eiov’ 


matdes “Apiot@vos, krELvov Detov yévos avdpos. 
lal / > /- i AL OP e tA \ lal / 
TOUTG pot, © idrot, ev Soxel Exeww’ mdvu yap Oetov memovOare, 
Ul 
et pu) mere Oe adixiay Sixacoovvns apmeivov eivat, oUTW SuvapeEvot 


elmely vmep avTov. 


Soxeite 5 pot ws adrnOas ov memeicbau’ | 


/ x > n BA Lal € / / > \ / 
Texpatpouat O€ €K TOU AAAOU TOD UpETEpOU TpoTOV, ETEL KaTa YE B 
? \ \ t aLaty, aN Cans. (0), \ a / 
avtovs Tovs Adyous Hriatouy av Upiv' bow S5é wadrov TioTEva, 

, la) ? eh , C v NX. 5c4 n 
10 TOTOUT@ UGANOV aTOPa 6 TL YpNowpal’ ovTE yap dws Bonde 


10. xphowua AML: xpyoowa A?®. 





368 A 1 & maides exelvou Tov dvipéds. 
This curious phrase occurs once again in 
Plato viz. Phzl. 36 D, where Protarchus 
is addressed in the words & rat_éxelv 
tavépos. Philebus has withdrawn from 
the discussion, his part in which he has 
bequeathed to Protarchus, who is there- 
fore playfully called his son. That this 
is the meaning appears from Pz/. 11 A, B, 
Ir C déxet 6 TovTov Tov viv Sidduevor, b 
IIpdérapxe, Adyov; “AvayKkn déxeo@a- 
PidnBos yap huiv 6 Kadds arelpnkev, 12 A, 
16 B, 19 A: cf. also 15 Cand 28 B. In pre- 
cisely the same way Glauco and Adiman- 
tus are the ‘children of Thrasymachus.’ 
They are diddoxor ro Adyou as appears 
from 357 A, 358 B (émavavewoouat Tov 
Opacupaxov Nbyov), 367 A and 367 C, as 
well as from the substance of their argu- 
ments. This image is in fact one of the 
links by means of which Plato binds the 


dialogue together: as Polemarchus is heir 
to Cephalus (331 germs eRe 
mantus are heirs to Thrasymachus. In 
explaining ékelvov rod dvdpés of Thrasy- 
machus, Stallbaum is therefore not ‘‘ridi- 
culous” (as J. and C. assert) but right. 
See my article in C/. Rev. X p. 237- 

2 6 Tdatkwvos épaorns may be 
Critias, as Schleiermacher supposed ; but 
there is no evidence in support of the 
conjecture: see Bergk Poet. Lyr. Gr.4 11 
p- 283. : 

3 tiv Meyapot paxnv: perhaps in 
409 B.C.: see Diod. Sic. XIII 65. Ifso, 
Plato is guilty of a slight anachronism, 
supposing that the scene of the dialogue 
is laid in 410. See Zntrod. § 3. 


4 tatSes—dv8pds. By ’Apicrwvos, the 
author of the line of course meant Aristo, 
father of Glauco and Adimantus; but 
’*Aplorwy suggests dpicros (cf. Ix 580 B) 
and the pun conveys a friendly, if half- 
ironical, compliment to ‘his excellency’ 
Thrasymachus, whose zratées (so far as 
the argument is concerned) Glauco and 
his brother are: see on @ maides above. 
In Symp. 174 B, when inviting Aristode- 
mus to come as an uninvited guest to sup 
with Agathon, Socrates indulges in a 
similarly playful pun: éov rolvuy, &pn, 
wa kal Thy tapoiutay diapbelpwmev pera- 
Bdaddovtes, ws dpa kal dyab Gp éml dairas 
lacw avréuato. ayadol. (The diapfopa 
consists in the substitution of dya@év for 
dek@v, the form of the proverb which 
Plato had in view being a’réuara 6 aya- 
dol detd Gv éml datras tacw, as the Scho- 
liast remarks. Arnold Hug is ill-advised 
in adopting Lachmann’s suggestion to 
read ’AydOwv’ ie. "Ayd0wu for dyabv: 
see Cl. Rev. X p. 238.) Other plays on 
proper names in Plato are collected by 
Riddell Digest pp. 250 f. In kAewod 
Stallbaum finds a ‘lusus facetus’ on 
éxelvov; but this particular /wsas (if it 
exists) is accidental and unmeaning. 

5 @etov. The addition. of 7 (proposed 
by Herwerden) is unnecessary: cf. III 
388 D 2. Oetos is here used, like &@eos, 
of inspiration: if the speaker does not 
understand or believe what he says, he 
is, like a rhapsodist or poet, nothing but 
the mouthpiece of the inspiring deity: 
cf. Phaedr, 245 A, Jom 533 E, 535 E— 
5360 D. 
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S368 c 18 tl té éorw—eye recalls 
the conclusion of Book I (354 B, C). 
368 D 22 olaviep adv sc. éroinod- 


trast Phz/. 48 B, where the opposite course 
is recommended.) In the special case of 
the State versus the Individual, the words 


peba, the verb being omitted as it fre- 
quently is with wozep av el. 

25 €ppatov—rvyxdver. I have fol- 
lowed Schneider in printing a colon be- 
fore €puaov: for the sentence Epp.acov— 
Tvyxdvet is not the grammatical apodosis 
to the ed clause, but a further result. The 
asyndeton with épuaoyr is the usual asyn- 
deton of ampliative clauses. For the 
principle underlying the method of in- 
quiry here enunciated, see Soh. 218¢ 
boa D ab rev peyddwy bei Siaroveicba 
Kaas, mepl Trav TootTwy SédoKrar Tact 
kal madac rd mpdbTeE por év TuLtKpots kal 
pdoow abra deity wereray, mplw év av- 
Tots Tots weyioros and Pol. 286 A. (Con- 


& ouixpois, év éddrrogw are not applic- 
able, but é€v fdoouv mpdrepov Se? pederav 
is the essential part of the principle, and 
Justice in the State is pdwy xarayabeip 
(368 £) than in the Individual. Cf. also 
infra 377C & Trois pelfoow—ptOors ée- 
HeOa kal ro’s éXdrrovs. Illustrations from 
letters are tolerably frequent in Plato: 
cf. e.g. Iv 402 Af., Theaet. 205 D—206 A, 
Pol. 277 & ff. 

S68 E 33—369 A 3 mpotov—ém- 
ckotrotvtes lays down the method to be 
pursued in the rest of the treatise, except 
in books v—vuI, which are professedly 
a ‘digression,’ and x, which is of the 
nature of an epilogue. At each suc- 
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cessive stage in the exposition of his 
subject, Plato reminds us more or less 
explicitly of the method which he here 
proposes to follow:—at the end of the 
first sketch of a State 371 E; in con- 
nexion with the @deyualvouca dds 
372; before entering on the theory of 
education 376C, D and again in III 392C, 
when he has finished the treatment of 
Aéyou; at Adimantus’ objection Iv 420B,C; 
at the end of the picture of the just state 
IV 427Dff.; in passing to Justice in the 
Individual Iv 434Dff.; at V 472B ff., 
where the question is raised ‘Is this State 


_ possible?’; on beginning the account of 


the degenerate commonwealths and men 
in VIII 545 B; and finally when the whole 
argument draws to a head at Ix 577C. 
369A 2 TIv TOU pelLovos opororyTa. 
Justice in the State is in fact to be used as 
a means of explaining Justice in the Indi- 
vidual, which is after all the real Justice: 
cf. Iv 443 Bff. 22. The relation between 
the two is that of a mapddevyuwa and that 
which the mapdéeyuwa is intended to 
explain: see Pol. 278 C ovKoty ToiTo pev 
ixava@s cuvenpamev, OTL Tapadelymares 7’ 
éotl rére yéveows, OmoTay ov TavTov ev 
érépw SrecTracmévyy, dokafbuevov dpbas Kal 
guvaxdev mepl éxarepoy ws cwvdudw pilav 
adnO7 dbEav aroredy; Paivera. Plato has 
been severely blamed (as e.g. by Grote 
Plato 111 pp. 123 ff.) for representing the 
Commonwealth as the Individual ‘writ 


large.” Plato, however, laid stress upon 
this view, as tending to cement the union 
between the citizen and the State, which 
was rapidly dissolving in his day. This is 
well brought out by Krohn //at. Frag. 
p- 5- Cf. also Pohlmann Gesch. d. antik. 
Kommunismus etc. pp. 146 ff. 

4 él yuyvopévnv—adixiav. This would 
lead us to expect that we are to discover 
Justice and Injustice in the same State. 
In the sequel we find Justice only in the 





Ideal City: it is the degenerate Cities of 
vill and IX that furnish the picture of 
Injustice. Plato does not expressly an- 
nounce his change of pian till Iv 420 B,c: 
anonuey yap év TH To.av’Ty pdduoTa av 
evpeiy Sixkaoctyyy Kal al év TH KadKioTa 
olkounevy adiklayv—vov mev ovv—riv edéal- 
fova mAdTTouev—atrixa 6é Thy évayriay 
oxeWoueba, The discrepancy must, I think, 
be admitted (see Krohn P/. Sz. p. 32, 
and Kunert de doppelte Recens. d. Pl. St. 
pp. to ff.), but such corrections and de- 
velopments of plan are characteristic of 
the dialogue as a form of literature, and 
do not establish the theory of a double 
recension of the Republic. Cf. Grimmelt 
de reip. Pl. comp. et unit. p. 19, and 
Westerwick de Rep. Pl. pp. 43—45.- 

869b—872D The First Sketch of 
a City-state. 

A city ts called into being by the fact 
that the individual zs not self-sufficient. 
We may regard it as the union of many 
men mutually helping one another in one 
place. The individual gives and takes be- 
cause he thinks it better for himself to do so. 

Now man’s first need ts food, his second 
housing, his third clothing and the like. 
The smallest possible State will therefore 
consist of a farmer, a builder, a weaver 
and a shoemaker etc.—four or five men 
tnall, Each of these must work for all, 
because Nature has adapted different men 
for different kinds of work, and because 
every kind of work has its critical mo- 
ment when it must be done and cannot 
be neglected. Our principle ts — One 
man, one work, We shall accordingly 
require carpenters and smiths to make 
instruments for the farmer, weaver, 
and shoemaker, as well as various 
kinds of herdsmen, to furnish cattle for 
ploughing and carrying, together with 
hides and fleeces for the makers of cloth- 
ing. Since it ts almost impossible to 
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make the city self-supporting, we shall 
require middlemen to introduce imports; 
and as imports necessarily imply exports, 
the number of farmers and manufacturers 
in our city will increase, and we shall 
need travelling merchants to dispose of 
their produce. Owners of transport-ships 
will also be necessary, if there is traffic 
by sea. 

Moreover, to facilitate exchange within 
the city, there must be a market, and coined 
money, and retail traders to act as middle- 
men between the producer and the con- 
sumer. The retail traders should be those 
who are physically unfit to engage in any 
other pursuit. There will also be hired 
labourers in our city. 

Where then in such a commonwealth are 
Fustice and Injustice? Along with which 
of the component parts of the State do they 
make their appearance? Adimantus sug- 
gests that we should look for them in the 
reciprocal intercourse of the various classes 
in the city. Let us see, says Socrates. 
The citizens will live the simple easy-going 
life of vegetarians, satisfying only the 
modest demands of their natural appetites. 
On a hint from Glauco, a few additional 
vegetarian luxuries are conceded. 

369B 11 ylyverat—modts kTA. The 
present episode is ostensibly an histori- 
cal account of the genesis of society, and 
from this point of view should be com- 
pared with Zaws 11 676 Aff. Some of 
the features are derived from an analysis 
of the industrial basis of society as it exists 
in civilised times: others (see 372 B—D), 
are semi-mythical and idyllic, recalling 
pictures of the golden age such as we find 
in Pol. 269 C ff., and in the caricatures of 
the comedians (e.g. ap. Athen. VI 2674 ff.). 
But the prevailing atmosphere is not 
historical or legendary, but idealistic 
(note det in 369 and elsewhere), and 
Plato’s mpwrn mods (Arist. Pol. A 4. 
1291* 17) should primarily be regarded 
as—in its essential features—a prelimi- 
nary and provisional description of the 
industrial foundation on which the higher 


parts of his own ideal city are to rest. 
Cf. also on 372 8B, D, Rettig Proleg. in 
Plat. remp. p. 42 and Steinhart Lzvlettung 
p- 156. 

12 Tvyxdve. as a mere copula is 
very rare in Attic prose, and it would 
be easy here to insert wy after moAdar: 
see Porson on Eur. Hec. 782. In the 
Platonic dialogues this usage recurs in 
Phaedr. 263. C, Gorg. 502 8B, Alc. 1 129 A, 
133A, Lipp. Maz. 300A, Laws 918C, 77m. 
61C, norisit possible in the last three ex- 
amples to account for its omission by 
lipography. The idiom occurs in Sopho- 
cles and Euripides, once in Aristophanes 
(Zecl. 1141), and (though condemned 
by Phrynichus) must also be admitted 
(though rarely) in prose: see the in- 
stances cited by Blaydes on Ar. (I.c.) and 
cf. Rutherford’s Mew Phrynichus p. 342. 

ToAAGv évbers. 
the genesis of society given in the 
Laws (676 A—68o E), more stress is laid 
on the social instinct of man: in Prot. 
322 B ff the operating cause is man’s 
defencelessness against wild beasts. Grote 
(Plato 111 p. 139 2.) censures Plato for 
not mentioning the ‘reciprocal liability 
of injury”” among the generative causes 
of civic life; but this (as well as assistance 
against external aggression) is hinted at in 
BonOovs. 

14 GAdNos—xpelg. The words are 
short for aos adNov, Tov pev ex’ dd)ov, 
tov & ém’ dddou xpela (for the omission 
of rov uév cf. Prot. 330 A, Theaet. 181 D: 
al.): ‘one taking to himself one man, 
another another—the one man for one, 
the other for another purpose.’ Essen- 
tially the same meaning would no doubt 
be conveyed without rév 6’ én’ ddXov, 
which Herwerden following two inferior 
Mss would omit; but the fuller form of 
expression is chosen in order, I think, 
to prepare us for the principle of ‘ One 
man, one work’ to be presently enun- 
ciated. 

16 tatty TH Evvorkla. Stallbaum 
rightly regards the sentence as an anaco- 
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luthon, the antecedent to ravry being 
the words from mapadauBavev to Bon- 
Gots. If the subject to é0éuePa (a gnomic 
aorist) were d\\os—deduevo.—aryelpavTes, 
we should probably have had mapadap- 
Bdvovres for mapadauBdvwy: and besides, 
Plato is not yet describing the particular 
city which we are moety éyy (infra 
line 19), but laying down the law as to 
the yéveots of cities in general. For the 
anacoluthon see Engelhardt Amac. Pl. 
Spec. III p. 40. 

869D 26 tTav wept TO copa: neuter, 
not masculine; otherwise Plato would 
have written Qeparevrwy (as in g and 
some other MSS). 

27 dvaykaordty mots. Referring 
to this passage, Aristotle (Po/. A 4. 12914 
1o—19g) attacks Plato for making the end 
of his city not 7d kadév, but 7a avarykata. 
No doubt, the end of this ‘first city ’— 
so Aristotle calls it—is primarily ra 
dvaykaia; but Plato would reply that 


5. paov g: padiov ATI. 


the cities of the farmers, the auxiliaries, 
and the rulers, are in reality ome city, 
ywoudyn ev Tod fyv evexev, odca dé Tod 
ed (Hv (Arist. Pol. A 2. 1252% 29. Cf. 
Laws 828 D det dé a’tnv Kxabdmep eva 
dwOpwrov Fjv ed). 

869 E 28 éva ékactTov KTA. Cf. 
Charm. 161 E Soke? av cou mods eb ol- 
KketoOat bd TovTOU TOU vdéuov TOU KEeNEvOV- 
Tos TO éauTov iudtiov Exacrov bdalvew Kal 
mrvvew, Kal UrodnuaTa oKuToToMeEV, Kal 
jxvOov Kal ordeyylia wal Tada mavTa 
KaTa Tov avrov Néyov KTH. ; 

870A 5 ovTw pdov 7 ’kelvas. obrw 
refers to the alternative which is more 
familiar, although mentioned first: cf. 
(with Ast) Xen. A/em. I 3. 13 Tovro 76 
Onplov—rocovTw Sewédrepiv éor. TwY da- 
ayylwv dow éexetva pev avdueva, TodTO 
dé 006’ amréuevov—évincl rr. On the 
corruption pediov for pgov (also in AZen. 
94 E) see Zntrod. § 5. 
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7 vetrar strikes the keynote of the 
City of Books 1—1v. The first critic 
to lay sufficient stress on this point 
was Krohn: see //. St. pp. 59—62, 
where he collects the references to ¢vous 
throughout Books 1—1v. The City of 
II—IV is a kata gio olxicOeioa OX. 
What is meant by ¢vo.s? Not inorganic 
Nature, but the ‘nature’ of a médus or 
aggregate of moNfrat, i.e. (as the unit in 
a city is the man) human nature, in other 
words, the nature of the human soul, 
which, according to Plato and Socrates, 
constitutes a man’s true and proper indi- 
viduality. It is not however human 
nature as it is, but as it ought to be, 
which is the foundation on which the 
Platonic State is built; so that, although 
the doctrine of transcendent Ideas is 
excluded from the first four books (see on 
III 402 C), Idealism at all events is present. 
See also Krohn Plat. Frage pp. 8—11, and 
(for the connotation of ¢vos) Benn’s 
article on ‘The Idea of Nature in Plato’ 
in Archiv f. Gesch. d. Phil. 1X pp. 24 
—4g and Pohlmann l.c. pp. rro ff. 

370 B Io 6tay—els plav. This 
principle—the cardinal principle of the 
Republic, reiterated also with great em- 
phasis in Laws 846 D—847 n—is deduced 
by Plato from voi, whose rule is 





specialization: cf, 370 C dra els &y kara 
gtow.v—mpdrry. Plato (as usual in the 
feepublic) is thinking of Man’s nature, 
one man being naturally fitted for one 
pursuit, another for another: cf. 111 395 B, 
IV 433 A, 434A, B. The principle of 
specialization had already been enunciated 
by Socrates: see e.g. Xen. Mem. 111 g. 3, 
15, Cyrop. VIII 2. 5, 6. Aristotle widens 
it into a general law of Nature: ovéév 
yap 7 pious moved Tovodrov ofoy of xadko- 
Timo. Tiv Aedduxhy pdxatpav TEVLX POS, 
arn’ Ev mpos év (Pol. A 2. 1252” 1 ff), 
In its application to politics, the principle 
becomes in Plato’s hands a weapon for 
attacking the foundations of Athenian 
democracy (see Gorg. 455 A—C), to 
which, in this respect, his own Ideal 
City was a kind of counterblast. 
870C 15 kdddov. Did Plato write 
kKadNlw? xKddAdov -ylyverac may no doubt 
mean ‘are better made,’ which is fairly 
satisfactory in point of sense, but xadXlw 
forms a better balance to m\elw re, and 
is more suited to caddy just below. With 
pgov immediately following, the corrup- 
tion would be easy. On the other hand 
the collocation kad\lw kal paov is un- 
pleasing, and it is probably safer to ad- 
here to the ss. ; 
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"ArOH. 
XarKHS Kal TovodToL TwWeEs TrOAALL SnuLoupyoi, KoLVMVOL Huiv Tod 


pee Pi J / Neat t i) \ \ 
Tws & 0 UdavTns Te Kal 6 OKUTOTOMOS. Téxtoves 67) Kal 


/ f, nr if 
TOALYVLOU YyLyvomevol, GUXVOY avTO Tovovow. ITlavu pév odv. 
’ ) b) y , t 7 ? s) a LA \ 
AX ovK av Tw Tavu ye Méya TL ein, eb avTois BouKdXOUS TE Kal 
/ / » a 
Touevas TOUS TE ArovS vowéas Tpocbeipmer, | iva of TE yewpyol 
b] AN Ni ’ a ” la) \ \ > \ 
emi TO apovy Exovev Bods, of TE olKoddmoLr TPOS TAS aywyas PETA 
a a a / 
TOV yewpyav yxphnolat brolvyiois, bpavTar b€ Kai oTKUTOTOMOL 
6é / MY 7 SINE > ae eh, \ / x ” 
éppacly Te Kal épiois. Ovdé ye, 7 & 65, ouexpa Todi av ein 
” / A ’ x / 5 3-45) / / > \ 
éxyouca tavtTa tadTa. Adda pny, HY 8 eyo, KaTOLKioaL ye aAUTHY 
THY TOY Els TOLOUTOY TOTTOV, OV éTrELcaywyiwwV pn SEnocETAL, 
U ’ > 
axedov Te advvatov. *Advvatov yap. 
ddrov, of €E aAXNS TOAEWS AUTH KomLoDoL wv SeiTaL. 


IIpoodences dpa étu Kat 
Aenoe., 
es 3 € e lal ie 
Kal pnv xevos av in 0 didKxovos, pndéy ayov wy éxeivor SéovTat, 
25 oe > ® 5) a ' y > 
Tap ov dv Komifwrtar ov dv avtots | ypela, KEvOS ATELTW. 7 yap; 
a lal \ N by NS i € a a e / 7 \ 
Aoxe? pot. Ae? 62) Ta olor pon povoy EavTois Trovety (Kava, ara 
\ & \ JA > f re x J n / / 
kal ola kal baa éxelvors ov av Séwvta. Aei yap. U)edvev 
5) yewpyav Te Kai THY AdAwv Snutovpyav Set Huly TH ode. 
TIkevovwv yap. Kat 6) cai tav addy diaxovev Tov THY TE 
7) / XN P| Lf v4 ie a >’ ” 3 / 
eicakovtwr Kal €Eakovtawy Exacta. ovTo O€ elow Ewropo. 7 yap; 
\ / 
Nai. Kai éav pév ye 
\ fa} / cD / if, a | Vim af x ) / 
Kata OdNatTav 7) eutropia yiyyntat, cuyvav | Kal dAdkwv Tpocden- 


Kal éumopav 6) dSenoopea. Ildvu ye. 


GEeTAl TOV ETLATHMOVOY THS TEpt THY OadaTTav Epyacias. Luyvev 





[EVTOL. 
34. Kevds AIT: éxetvos Al, tn g: ely ATLE. 
370 © 27 éml TO dpody. See on 35 Gv dv adrots xpela. adrois is of 
372 B. course emphatic (zfszs). For the rare 


30 avTiv THY woAW: zAsam urbem: 
the city as opposed to the inhabitants 
(réxroves, xaAxk7s etc.). Cf. 360 Dx. It 
is not necessary to adopt Hermann’s con- 
jecture af for atrnv, or (with Hartman) 
to eject ryv médu. 

32 ao xeddv TLGddvvatoy. Plato never- 
theless endeavours to secure this advantage 
in the Zaws: see 704 A—705B. Cf. Arist. 
Pol. H 5. 1326” 26 ff. 

34 wv éxetvor S€ovrar. All exchange 
with foreign cities is to be in kind: money 
is used only for transactions within the 
city: see infra 371 C ff. Here again Plato 
is constructing his city kara pvow: cf. 
Arist. Pol. A g. 1257" 28 bev ody rovabrn 
peraBAnriky oUTE mapa Piacy ore xpy- 
patiaTiKns éottv eldos ovdév, 


omission of 7 cf. 111 416 D and Schanz 
Nov. Comm. Pi. p. 33 with Cope’s Rhe- 
toric of Aristotle Vol. 11 p. 328. 

871A 3 dy adv S€wvrat. ay is mas- 
culine in spite of dy éxeivo déovrar just 
above. The reading of g éxelvous a£ovow, 
of peradwoovow av av Séwvrac is a free 
correction (after 371 B) intended to make 
oy neuter. 

871 B 9g tHs—épyaclas is not the 
work of a seaman (as Jowett seems to 
suppose), but a special department of 
éutopla, viz. vauvxAnpla: see Arist. Pol. 
A ri. 1258> 21 ff. The vavx«dAnpos owned 
a ship and conveyed passengers and cargo 
for payment (cf. Govg. 511 D, E): he is 
frequently mentioned along with the 
Eumopos, e.g. Pol. 290 A éumdpous kat 


E 
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XII. Ti dé 89; é€v adth 7H wore TAs GAAHAOIS peTAdHoove.y 


A xX oe > / Le NS \ / , . 
@V QV EKACTOL epyafovrat; @V oy) EVEKA KAL KOLYV@MVLAV TTOLNO ALEV OL 


, — at 
TOY WKiCaLeEV. 


an cal vs 
Ajjrov 57, 7 8 6s, OTL TwAODVTES Kal @VOUpeEvoL. 


"Ayopa 87 jyiv cab voutcpa EduBorov Tis adrayhs Evexa yevr}- 
getat €x TovTov. Tlavu pév odv. “Av odv Kopicas 6 yewpyos ! eis 
THY ayopav Te Gv ToLEl, 4 TUS AOS TOV Snutoupyav, fur eis TOV 
auTov xXpovoy in Tots Seouévors Ta Tap’ a’tod adrAd~acbau, 
apyncet THs avtod Snutovpyias KaOrjpevos év dyopd; Ovdapas, 


= > [4 > \ t awe av lel c lal € \ > \ \ A 
9% 8 65, GX eiolv of TodTO op@vTes EauTovs él THY StaKoviav 


Lal Lal Ul 
TdtTovew TavTHy, ev pev Tals dpOAs oixoupévais TOrETL oYESSY TE 


ce 3S / a pi \ > af ” y / 
0b doGevéotato. TA CoOmaTa Kal axpelol TL AXXO Epyov TMpaTTeEy. 


fal iN o y si 
avTod yap Set pévovtas abtods Tmept THY dyopav Ta pev! dvT 


apyupiouv adrakac Oat Tots Te Seopuévors atroddcbat, Tots Sé avtt ad 


apyupiou diadddrrew, boo. Te Séovtat Tpiacba. Attn dpa, iv & 


> 4 € / / € lal ta > lal A t x > 
eyo, 7 Xpela KaTHrAwWY Hiv yevertY EprroLed TH TONEL. 7) OV 


lal \ lal Lal 
KaTAous Kadoduev TOds Tpds Biv Te Kal pao SiaKxovodyTas 
> a AN Uf 
idpupevous ev ayopG, Tods b€ mravyntas él Tas TOES ewrrépoUs ; 


Ilavu peév ody. "Ere 54 tives, ws éydpar, iol kal ddXov SudKovor, 


AX \ \ a 5 , | \ , b) , > \ be 
ol av Ta peV TNS OLavolas ' pH Tavu aktoKolv@rnToL aot, THY Sé 


a , \ e les 
TOU T@paTos Laxdv ixavny él Tors TovoUs Exwowv* ob 8} TwAODVTES 30 


Tv HS ioxbos xpelav, THY TYumv Ta’Tny pwcOdY KadoOd)TES, 


KEKAHVTAL, WS Ey@puat, wLTOwTol* 7} ydp; Tdvv ev odv. TDujpapa 





vavkAyjpous Kal Kamrjdous, Laws 831 E, 
Been. ects 130).4,05 0 3- 

12 dv 84 evexa. Gy can hardly (as 
J. and C. suppose) refer to weraddcovow : 
it must denote the same objects as the 
previous gy. The meaning is ‘for the 
sake of which things we established the 
principle of community and founded a 
city.” Cf. 369 C kowwvods—peradldwor 69 
Gos dAdw KT. 

14 vopiopa—eveca. Cf. Laws 742 A 
vomiopa 6 evexa adXNaYAS THS Kae’ 
jmépav. See also 370 Ez. Plato re- 
gards coined money as a necessary evil— 
the offspring, not of dors, but of vduos 
(cf. Arist. £th. Nic. v 8. 1133° 30 ff. dud 
Totro Totvoua exer véuicpa, bt od picer 
GAG vépw écrit and Pol. A g. 1257” 10 ff.), 
a mere conventional symbol, the private 
possession of which is denied to the highest 
classes of the State (111 416 D ff.). 

S71Cc 21 ot doGevéoratro. Tr. Cf. 
Laws 918 A—g20 C, where xamndela is 


A, Ps 


confined by Plato to those dv diagGecpo~ 
hévev otk ay ylyouro peyddn Own THY 
moet (QL C). 

371 D 26 KamyAovs—éeurédpous. 
Soph. 223 D Tis weraBAnriKns obx 7 ev 
kata méAw addayH, oxXEeddv adbtys jusov 
Mépos bv, KamNALKH Tpocayopevera; Nat. 
To dé ye €& GdXqs eis GAXqV od SiaddAar- 
Topevov wy Kal mpdoe éumopich; Te 
o ob; 

871 E 29 aftoKowsdvyror: worthy 
of being admitted into the cowwvia of 
our city. This explanation (Schneider’s) 
is better than ‘worthy of one’s society ” 
(L. and S.). 

31 THY Tiny TavTHY. Tadrny is idio- 
matic for ratrns: see I 333 Bz. 

32 piowrof. Plato does not admit 
slave labour in his city, unless perhaps 
in the persons of barbarians. The exclu- 
sion of slaves is also a touch of ‘ Nature’ = 
ef. Arist. Pol. A 3. 1253 20 rots 6& raph 
pvaoty (sc. doxe?) 7d deombfew with Suse- 
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5: ~ , > e ” \ f) Y 
2) TTOKEMS ELOLVY, WS EOLKE, KAL [LLOUWTOL. 
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Aoxet pow. 


"Ap’ ovr, 


a / CA c ti 

© ’Adeiuarte, Sn nuiv nvEntas 7 mods, aT elvar TeN€a; “Ios, 
II lal is v ? > lal ” a U \ e > / \ 

35 Ilod ody dv tote év avTH ein 7 Te Stxawoovvyn Kai 7 adiKia; Kal 


/ o ? / ie > Uh ’ \ , ” > > rn 
Tive Gua eyyevouevn dv éoxéupeba; "Eyo pév, épn, | ovK évv0d, 372 


a lé ? , b] > = / if. \ lol \ 
@ LoxKpares, €b fy) TOU EV AVTWVY TOUT@YV XPELa TLVL TH TWpPOs 


NAN ovs. 


AY be 
ye Kal ovK atroKVnTéor. 


 } . lal 
"AAN tows, Hv S eyo, KANDS Aéyers* Kal oKETTEOV 


a 9 , , , , e CA 
TpOTov ovv cKewpmeba, Tiva TpoTrov SiattncovTaL ot OUTH 


TaperKevacMevol. 


” Xx An rn ‘ 3 \ 
aXXo TL HY GLTOV TE TOLOVVTES KaL OLVOY Kal 


€ U \ ig 6 \ ? / Sot he \ 

(watia Kal UTodnmata; Kal olxodounodpevor oixias Oépous pev 
A N 4 a n 

TA TOA yumvoi Te Kal avuTrodnToL EpyacorTal, TOD SE YELLavoOS 
? J a 

Hudreapévor Te Kal | Urodedewévor ixavas Opéyrovtar 5é éx pev B 


34. 7 A®II: om. Al. 


mihl and Hicks ad Joc. If barbarians 
may be enslaved, it is because they are 
puvcet Sod\x: cf. V 469 B ff., with 470 C 
and Arist. Pol. A 2. 1252> 9 ratrd pice 
BdpBapov kat dovdov. 

872A 2 évaitay—addAndouvs. The 
reply is to the first question, not to the 
second: see on V 465 £. In so far as 
dixacoolvn can be said to exist in so 
elementary a state, Plato would have 
identified it with the performance by 
each class (farmers, artisans, etc.) of their 
own work and no more. This is the fivs¢ 
view of dixaoctvy in the Republic: for 
the second see 1V 432 ff., 441 D ff., and 
for the zizvd or metaphysical VI 504 B 7. 

7 ‘tmrodypata. I have placed the 
mark of interrogation after vaodjmara, 
as it is only the present participles which 
belong to diaitycovrar. ‘And when they 
have built themselves houses’ marks a 
fresh start, no longer interrogative, for 
which reason I have also departed from 
the usual punctuation after ixavds (in B) 
and mé\eov (in C). 

83728 9 Opepovrar ktA. The pic- 
ture which Plato proceeds to draw re- 
presents the working of well-regulated 
émiJuula or appetite—the psychological 
groundwork of the third or lowest order 
in Plato’s city. 7a pév is the wheaten 
meal (d\evpa), ta 6é the barley-meal 
(ddgira). Only the wheaten meal was 
(as a rule) baked aaa or d7rar) 
into loaves (dpro.): the barley-meal was 
“‘kneaded into a simple dough (udooewv, 


whence wa), dried in a mould, and 
afterwards moistened with water and 
eaten”’ (Bliimner, Gr. Privatalt. p. 218). 
afar made of barley meal was the staple 
food of the common Greek: the wheaten 
loaf was a luxury. The double chiasmus 
adgira, pdtavres, pdgas )( ddeupa, 7é- 
Wavres, aprovs is noticeable: cf. Crito 


aCe 

It will be observed that the inhabitants 
of this ‘ First City’ subsist upon a vegetable 
diet. Cattle are used for ploughing and © 
carrying, and supply wool and skins to 
make clothing and shoes (370 D, £), but 
animal food is unknown. It isimprobable 
that Plato deliberately borrowed this trait 
from the current legends about the golden 
age (cf. Pol. 271 D ff.): for he allows the 
slaughter of cattle for skins, whereas in 
the golden age animal life was held 
sacred (see Empedocles ap. Arist. Ret. 
I 13. 1373 14 ff. and Robertson Smith 
Religion of the Semites pp. 282 ff.). But 
he no doubt regarded vegetarianism as 
characteristic of the primitive innocence 
of a pastoral community (Laws 782 A—D). 
In Plato’s days, as now, the Greek peasant 
was almost a vegetarian. To argue from 
this and kindred passages (esp. Zz. 77 
A—C and 8o E) as Teichmiiller does (Zz?. 
fehd. 11 pp. 187—202), that Plato was 
himself a vegetarian, is somewhat hazard- 
ous. Whether Plato wished his farmers 
to be vegetarians or not, he permits the 
soldiers to eat flesh: cf. 111 404 B ff. 
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Tav KpiOav adduta oxevatduevor, ex S& Tov Tup@v adevpa* Ta 10 
Mev weéavtes, Ta S€ pdkavtes patas yevvaias Kal aptous émlt 
kddapov Tia TapaBardopevor i) PAA KaOapa, KaTakduwévTes 
émi oTt8ddwv éotpwpévov piraki te Kab Huppivats, evwynoovTat 
avutoi Te Kal Ta Traidia, émumivovtes TOD oivou, éotehpavwpévor Kal 
Lo a \ ? c / f b] fi > ie \ Nv 
vuvourtes Tous Geos, ndéws EvvovTes dAX}XoLs, ovxX vmrép THY 15 
> la ! / \ nm) > / / Nn , 

C ovotay ' rovovpevor Tovs Traidas, evAaBovpevor Treviav 4) ToAEpOV. 
XIII. Kai 6 Travewv broraBdr, “Avev drwou, edn, ws Eorxas, 


Toets Tovs avdpas éaTL@pévous. 


"AdnOH, iv & eyo, réyers. 


na f? 
eTeAaOounv Ste Kat dor &Eovow. &ras TE dfjXov OTL Kal éXdas 
a i? 
kat Tupov Kat BorBors Kab Aayava ola 8 év aypois éfipara 20 


éyrjoovrat. 


Kal Tpaynwata mou rapabicomev advtois tay TE 


& \ > ip \ lA s 4 Ni Ni 
guKav Kat épeBivOov Kal kuvdpov, cal pipta Kal dnyods omo- 





Io Td pev wépavres KTA. The asyn- 
deton (as usual) is ampliative. The 
punctuation in the text avoids the diffi- 
culty of the two verbs @pépovrae and 
€JwxXnoovrat. Schneider places the colon 
before «das, but this is much less natural. 
For pdfas yevvalas, ‘noble bannocks’ 
(J. and C.), cf. (with Stallbaum) Zaws 
844 E 7a yevvata coxa erovouatoueva. 
kéXauov is not ‘a mat of reeds’ (Jowett, 
with L. and S.), which would be much 
too artistic, but ‘reeds,’ xdéAauov being 
collective as in Arist. Hist. An. 1x 36. 
620% 35; and wa is contemptuous (cf. 11 
363 D z.). 

12 tmapaBaddopevor is also contemp- 
tuous for the waparidéwevor of civilised 
Society: it suggests throwing food before 
animals (cf. 372 D). 

13 oTtBddwv: not ‘mattresses’ (L. and 
S.): why should they ‘strew’ mattresses? 
The whole point of the passage is that 
instead of reclining on manufactured 
couches they lie on natural ones of bryony 
and myrtle boughs: contrast 372 D. 
oTpwvivat or(Badas is simply ‘to make 
couches of leaves’: cf. cropécat déxos. 
The word yidaé means bryony (as Schnei- 
der saw): cf. Sandys on Eur. Bacch. 107 
XAojper wlAake KaddKdpryw. The ‘yew’ 
of the English translators would make 
a sombre and lugubrious couch. 

14 émumlvovtes. éri means ‘after’: 
ef. Xen. Cyr. VI 2 28 werd 6& Tov otrov 
el olvov émimivowev. In Greek banquets 
there was little or no drinking during 
dinner. The conjecture vromivovres 
(Stephanus-Hase Zies. s. v. émimlyw) is 


unnecessary. 
372c 16 i wédepov. The origin 
of war is over-population (373 p). 
17 dvev dou ktA. sor i 
Glauco in its narrower sense of animal 
ood (whether fish or flesh); Socrates on 
the other hand uses the word in its wider 


sense of anything eatén in addition to, 


or along with, bread, e.g, vegetables 
(see Blimner Gr. Privatalt. p. 223). 
A spirited and athletic Athenian like 
Glauco cannot tolerate a vegetarian diet : 
cf. 372 D. 

18 éoTwwpévous: sarcastic, with refer- 
ence to evwxjoovrat: ‘ you call it feasting 
when they have nothing but dry bread!’ 
(J. and C.). 

19 Gdas—épryoovrar. ‘OF course 
they will make salt and olives and cheese 
and vegetables whether wild’ (@odois) 
‘or cultivated’ (Adxava) ‘into such boiled 
dishes as can be prepared in the country.’ 
éynua is not ‘something for boiling,’ but 
something boiled; and éyjoovrat is used 
with two accusatives, one external (Gas, 
&c.) and the other internal (€~nuara). 
Plato hints that cookery in the country 
(€v dypots, cf. Kar’ dypovs It 399 D) 
is inferior to that in the town. For the 
kind of dishes in question cf. Ath. 11 64 E 
Tepl 6€ THs Tdv BohBay cKxevaclas Pidjuwv 
gnaoi rov BodrBdv, ef BovrAer, oxdre | doa 
Oamavyioas eddoKiuel, Tupdv pér | ojnoa- 
pov EXacov Kpbumvor bEos othguov: | avdrés 
0° ép” adrod ’ariv rovnpds Kal mixpés. 

22 yous: ‘acorns,’ not ‘beech-nuts’ 
(D. and V.): see Blaydes on Ar. Peace 
1137 
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PS) lal | \ a a / e / e ‘ ef 8 / 

tovaw | mpos TO Tip, mEeTpiws UTroTIVOYTES' Kal OUT@ SiayovTEs D 
\ / 2 ? / \ r 
Tov Biov év eiphvn peTa vryelas, WS EelKOS, YnpaLol TEAEUT@VTES 


” fal fal Mg 
25 aNXov ToLovTOY Biov Tots exyovols Trapabw@covaty. 


kal ds, Et 6é 


en 4 bd / 14 » 

vay TOW, @ LdKpates, py, KaTecKevales, TL dv avUTaS AAO 4 
an evarg \ na 

TavTa éyoptates; “AAA Tas yp, HV S éyod, @ [AavKwv; “Arep 

/ ” See: a ca 3 \ } 

vouivetat, epn* emt TE KALV@V KaTaKElcOaL, oipat, TOS WEANOVTAS 
x lal \ wy, ° Tal 

Hn TaraiTwpetcba, Kal amo tparelav !| Sevtrveiv, Kal dra arep EB 


\ e aA / 
30 Kal ol viv Exovat Kal Tpaynywata. 


Kiev, nv & éyod, wavOava’ ov 





372 D 23 vmomlyovtes. Wine was 
sipped during dessert. wvo- in bromi- 
vovres emphasizes the moderation already 
expressed in perplws: cf. Lys. 223 B 
Uromemwkbres é€v Tots ‘Epuatos. Dr 
Jackson connects mpds 76 wip with dro- 
mivoyres, comparing IV 420 E, Ar. Ach. 
751 al. This may be right, but the ordi- 
nary view seems to me somewhat more 
natural. 

372 D—873Cc Glauco protests against 
the swinish character of such a life: more 
comfort, he thinks, should be allowed. 
While expressing his opinion that the 
healthy State is that which he has already 
described, Socrates ts willing to describe 
the ‘inflamed’ (pdeypalvovoa) City, in 
case Fustice and Injustice should be dis- 
covered in tt (372 D—372 E). 

The Second Sketch of a City now begins 
(372 © ff.). 

Some will not be satisfied with the 
provisions of our first city, but will 
demand a variety of physical comforts 
and delicacies, and artistic delights. A 
crowd of hunters and imitative artists of 
different kinds will accordingly spring up, 
and the race of middlemen will be largely 
increased. As a flesh diet will come into 
fashion, swineherds will be in demand, 
and cattle will multiply. The new style 
of living will bring doctors to the front. 

372Dff. The provisions of the mpwrn 
mods are insufficient for the satisfaction 
of human needs: for there is @uuds as 
well as émi@vula in the soul of man. 
Hence we must advance a stage further. 
Plato’s method is as follows. He begins 
by enumerating many of the features of 
ordinary Greek life, as he found it, with- 
out distinguishing the good from the bad. 
The resulting picture he calls a rpupwca. 
or pdeypalvovca més. The next step 
is to purge this rpupaoa mods (cf. III 399 E 
VerjOapnev ye duaxalalpovres wadw qv dpre 


Tpupav épapev médw) by excluding some 
of the features, and correcting and regu- 
lating others, both by prescriptive enact- 
ments and still more by the influence of 
education. It is this cexabappévn dds 
which forms what we may call Plato’s 
devrépa ods (II 372 E—IV): his third 
and crowning effort, the City of the 
Rulers, is contained in Books v—vlil. 
Cf. vill 543 Ew. and Hirzel der Dialog 
I pp. 235 ff. 

872D 26 tov. The city of Pigs is 
supposed by Zeller* 11 1 pp. 325, 893, and 
Diimmler Azztisthenica pp. 5 ff., Proleg. 
zur Pl. Staat p. 61, to be a contemptuous 
allusion to Antisthenes’ ideal common- 
wealth (on which see Susemihl in AV. 
Jahrb. 1887 pp. 207—214). This con- 
jecture requires us to interpret Plato’s 


ad. Gr. Lehre vom Staat pp. 8 f.) in think- 
ing that there is no solid ground for 
Zeller’s theory. The mpwrn 7éXs is not 
of course Plato’s ideal republic, and his 
description of it is plentifully bestrewn 
with irony, but it is nevertheless the foun-_ 
dation on which his city is built, and, in 
point of fact, although some of its features 
are implicitly corrected or superseded in 
the sequel, it still remains on the whole, and 
as far as it goes, a not unpleasing picture of 
the life of the lowest stratum in Plato’s city, 
and it is nowhere expressly cancelled or | 
abolished. See also on 369 B and 372 E. Y 
The evyepys Blos (Pol. 266c) of the mpdry 
méXs is fitly compared to that of pigs, the 
evxepéorarov yévos Tay ovTwy (76.); and it is 
appropriate that Glauco, who is nothing if 
not Ouuoerdys (Zrtrod. § 2), should thus ex- 
press his contempt for a life which hardly 
if at all rises above the level of émi@uula. 
872E 30 Kal of viv gxovor: e.g. 
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/ c v a , vA 7 > \ \ 
TONLY, WS EOLKE, TKOTTOVMEV [LOVOY OTTWS YylYyVETal, ANAA Kal TPU- 
a 9S a é fa x A 
dacav rod. tows ody ovdE Kakds EXEL’ oKOTODYTES yap Kal 
f t \ Fé 7 
To.avTny Tay av KaTidoimev THY Te StKaLoo’Yny Kal adiKiay bry 
\ a ‘ 5) , € \ > > ra) \ ' S aA 
MOTE Tals TOAEoLW EpvovTat. 1) ev OY GANOLVN TrOrLS SoKE? jot 
‘ : o) 5 / \ 
eivat iv SveAnAVOapev, Warrep Uyijs Tus' e¢ S av BovrAecOe, Kal 
BI] 4 a \ 
preyyaivoveay ToALW Oewpnow@pev’ ovdév aTOKMAVEL. TAaDTAa yap 
a ’ + lal , 
13 67) Tice, ws Soxe?, | ovK eEapKécer, ovdé aTH 4 SiatTa, GANA Krivat 
/ \ / \ ov j 4 A 7 67) \ 
TE TpOcecovTal Kal TPaTELaL Kal TAXA GKEUN, Kal dra 67 Kal 


a ‘4 i / 
pupa kal Ovyidpata Kai Etaipar kal méupata, exacta TovTwY 


4 
qTavTooaTa. 


\ \ bean \ [al oes Sic S > tal 
kal 6) Kal &@ TO Tp@Tov Ed€yomev ovKETL TavayKaia 


36. Oewpjowpev A*IL: Oewpjoopev Al, 





fish, flesh, fowl: see on 372c. The words 
amep—éxovor are to be taken with rpay7- 
para as well as with 8a. Glauco is 
thinking of delicacies like the preserved 
sorb-apples (8a teTaprxeupéva) alluded to 
in Symp. 190D. See Bliimner Gr. 
Privatalt. p. 222 2. 2. 

31 Tpvpacayv wor. Krohn (7. S¢. 
Pp- 34, 72) thinks that Plato originally 
meant to look for aéuxia in this tpupdca 
mods; but see on 369 A. 

34 GAnPivy—odAcypatyovray. There 
is a vein of irony in a\ndw7: for the 
mpwTn 7OXts is not the final form of Plato’s 
city. The epithets tpydacav, pdeyual- 
voucay are not however ironical (as 
Diimmler seems to hold Pvoleg. p. 62): 
see III 399 E. 

35 «8° at—droxwdve. Ihave adopted 
Richards’ suggestion, and printed a com- 
ma after BovAecbe, a colon before ovdév. 
The meaning is: ‘but if you wish it, let 
us contemplate also’ etc. The scribe 
in Paris A must have understood kal 
Gewpjowuev in the same way, for he 
assigns the words ovédév dmoxwAver to 
Glauco. We are hardly justified in 
making dewpycwpev the subjunctive after 
Bove, in the absence of other examples 
in which the subjunctive follows a depend- 
ent over (BovdAecHe). A possible view 
would be to take Oewpjowpev as= del Oew- 
pioau and construe ‘but if you wish it and 
we are to contemplate’ etc., cf. Crat. 
425 Del uh dpa dH (MSS de?)—Kal nueis— 
ama\\ayGuev (‘unless we too are to get 
quit’), and Postgate in 7vansactions of the 
Camb. Philol. Soc. Ut Pt. 1 pp. 50—55. 
But Richards’ proposal is a better one. 

36 tatta—tiow. ‘ydp is introductory 


and means not ‘for’ but ‘well.’ ricw 
contains a sly allusion to Glauco: cf. v 
4605 E, VI 504C. 


373A 2 kal oa 84. For 67 see 
367 C2. 

3 ératpa. G. W. Nitzsch (Rhein. 
Mus. 1857, pp. 471 f.), Richter (7. 


Fahrb. 1867, p. 141), Madvig, and Stall- 
baum take offence at the juxtaposition of 
eraipa: and méuuara and suggest respec- 
tively d@fpac (apparently an error for 
aOdpar, cf. Ar. Plut. 673), épata (=éy7)- 
“ara in Schol. on 445 C), éoxapirae ‘panes 
delicati,’ and érepa (with the following 
kat deleted),—conjectures which are alto- 
gether needless and refute one another. 
The text is successfully defended by Hug 
(Hermes 1876, p. 254), who cites an ex- 
act parallel in Ar. Ach. 10ogo—109g2 
KNivat, Tpdmefat, mpookepadara, oTpwuara, 
| orépava, wtpov, Tpaynuad’, ai ropyace 
mapa, | duvro. mAakodvres, onoapovvTes, 
Urpia | (varieties of réupara). Cf. also 
Amphis ap. Ath. XIV 642A olvos 7jdUs, 
gd, onoapat, | wUpov, orépavos, abdn- 
Tpis-and infra Ill 404 D, IX 573 D z. 
From these passages it may fairly be 
doubted whether Plato’s mention of éra?- 
pac is in any way even mapa mpocdoxiay 
(as the Oxford editors suggest): for a’dy- 
Tploes were almost as common a feature 
at dessert as the cakes (méupara) etc. 
which accompany them here: see e.g. 
Xen. Mem. 1 5. 4, Symp. 2.1, Pl. Symp. 
1768, Prot. 347D. Vahlen (Jndex Lect. 
per sem. hib. 1875—6 Berol.) quotes also 
Catullus’ “‘cenabis bene—si tecum attu- 
leris bonam atque magnam | cenam non 
sine candida puella | et vino et sale et 
omnibus cachinnis” (13. 1 ff.). 
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/ te rg ey / Ne , b % / , 
5 Oeréov, oixias Te Kal iudtia Kal Urodnpata, ddra THY Te Cworypadiav 
/ / ‘ / / 
KLVNTEOV Kal THY TroLKLALaY Kal ypvaoV Kal éhéhayTa Kal TaVTa Ta 


ToLavTa KTNTEéOV. 1 yap; 


Nat, | épn. 


> rn / 4 Lo \ 
Ovxodv pefovd Te ad THY 


, a a b) ist Cue \ > , e / 3 > + ” 
modu See Troveiv, exeivn yap 7} Uycewn ovKETL (KaVH, GAN HON OryKoU 
euTAnoTéa Kal TwANOoUS, & ovKETL TOU avayKaiov evexa éoTLV év 

lal if a ~/ \ ri / / \ \ 
10 Tals TOAEoLW, Olov ot Te OnpevTai TravTes Of Te LuNTAl, TOAAOL pEV 
€ \ \ ’ 
Ol TEpl Ta OXNMATA TE Kal YpwWmaTa, ToAAOL Sé OF TEpPl povaLK)D, 
ie / 
ToumTat Te Kal TOVT@Y UvINpéTat, Parrwdol, UTroKpLTAal, yopeUTai, 
> / fal 5 a 8 A a | 7 \ 
epyodaBol, oxevav Te TavTOdaTraV SnuLoupyol, TOV TE! AXAWY Kal 


n \ a , 
TOV Tept TOV YUVaLKELOY KOO LOY. 


15 denoopea. 


Kal 6) Kal dtaxdvav TrELovoV 


) ov Soke Senoey Talvaywyav, TiTOdY, Tpopar, 


KOMLOTPL@V, KOUPewY, Kal ad orpoTroLMy Te Kal payelpwv; ETL Oe 
\ a / 5 a Ni id lal b] an / 
Kat cuBwTav mpocdencopefa* TovTO yap Huw év TH TpoTépa 

/ b] a Yj \ / t \ , 
TONEL OVK EVV" Eder yap OvVdEV* Ev OE TAUTH Kal TOVTOU TpoTbenceL, 


6. Kal thy moxiNlay Il: om. A. 


7. ad ri IL: adra A. 





6 Kalthy mouKiAlay. okiAla means 
variety of colour as e.g. in embroidery: 


cf. 378 Cc, 111 gor A, Authyph. 6c. On 
the omission in A see /ntrod. § 5. 
Xpvoov Kal éépavtTa: with refer- 


ence to chryselephantine statuary. Note 
that (according to Plato) the demand 
for decorative arts does not arise till 
the physical necessities of man are 
satisfied. Cf. Nettleship Lectures and 
Remains, I p. 73. 

373B 7 pellovd Tead trv. Téis dvaxd- 
Novor (Hoefer de part. Pl. p. 14): for other 
instances in the Republic see V 463 D, 
VII 522 B, IX 575A. In this passage 
Richter would change te ad tT into 
TOLAUTNY, comparing 372E3 but the text 
is sound, and roavrny would be quite 
wrong. avryy thy modw (cf. 370 E), 
conjectured by Heller instead of ad rhy 
mow, is neat but needless. 

9 tTAnOorvs &: ie. ryOous TovTwy 4, 
as Ficinus understood the words.  Stall- 
baum’s alternative suggestion (that & refers 
directly to éyxov and mAjGous) gives a 
poor sense. Cf. infra 373 E 7. 

10 @npevtal mayvres. The addition 
of mdvtes shews that @npevral is used in 
a wide sense, including every variety of 
fishing as well as hunting: Zazws 823 B 
Onpa yap mauarond Te Tpayud éorl, meptet- 
Anumévov dvéuati viv oxeddv éevl. moAH 
pe yap h Tv évbdpwv, moddy de 7 


TOv Trnvav, waumodv 6é kat 7d steph 
Ta wegfa Onpevpata. In Luthyd. 290 
B—D, Soph. 219 Eff., and Laws (l.c.), 
Plato makes @npevrix7y include ‘ fishing for 
men’ e.g.in war, or by Sophists etc. This 
wider meaning clearly rests upon a Pla- 
tonic—or rather Socratic (see Xen. A/em. 
II 6. 29, quoted by J. and C.)—metaphor, 
and is not intended here. Cf. Benseler in 
fl. Fahrb. 1881, pp. 236ff. Aristotle 
on the other hand regards hunting as 
characteristic of the most primitive society 
(Pol. A 8. 12567 35 ff.), and so too Plato 
himself in Laws 679 A. 

12 parpwSol—epyoAdBor are the poet’s 
servants. In Athens and elsewhere they 
formed regular guilds or ctvodo. trav rept 
Tov Avdvucov texvitav: cf. Arist. Probl. 
XXX Io. 956> rr of Atovvoiaxol texvirat. 
The épyo\dBos contracted with the poet 
for the performance of his play, acting as 
a kind of financial agent or middleman be- 
tween him and the o’vodos to which he 
belonged. See Miiller Beihnenalterthiimer, 
PP: 392—414. 

873 Cc 15 Tadaywyav—koupéov. 
We infer that in the ‘healthy’ State 
fathers were ma:daywyol, mothers suckled 
(ri70Gv) and nursed (rpo@Gy) their own 
children, and the professional hair-dresser 
was unknown. 


17 ovBpwtov. See on 3728. 
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Senoer S88 kal Tv ddXrov BooKnpdToY Ta“TOArY, El TLS avTa 
Berar. % ydp; lds yap ov; | OvKodv Kal iatpav ev xpeiacs 
éo6e0a TOAD pAdXov obTw SiavTwpevor 7) WS TO Tpdtepov ; Llodw ve. 

XIV. Kal } yépa mov 4 Tote ixavy Tpépeww Tods TOTE 
opixpa 8) é ixavis €otat: 1) Was Aeyowev; Odtas, py. Ovodv 
Ths TOV TAnCLoY Yepas Huiv arroTtunTéov, eb pméeAopev ixavnv 
&€ew vévew te kab apodv, Kab éxeivous ad THs tperépas, éav Kat 
éxeivor abdow atbtods éml ypnudtov KThow dreipov, UTEepRavtes 
Swxpares. 
Ovrtos, 


oo 


a , x lq 

Tov Tév avayxatwv | Gpov; IloAdy avdyen, épy, © 
A 3 a post! 

TloNeunoomev TO peta ToUTO, 6 I'Navewv; 7) Was EoTaL; 

> / Sie OY: ye x ae 

€dn. Kai undév yé 1o réyopev, jv 8 eyo, wnt el TL KaKOV paHT 
a © yA 

ei ayabov 6 ToAEmos épyateTat, GANA TOTODTOV pdvov, bTL TOAEWOU 

av yé py 3E Gv par is Todeow Kal idia Kab 

d yéveow nipyxapev, €E dv padiota Tals ToNeoW K Q 


as \ 4 iva ff 
Snmocia Kaka yuyveTas OTay yiyvnTat. 


23. Néyouev APIL: déywuev Al. 
mg. A?: om. Al. 


"Ere 67, 


Ilavu pev odv. 


31, 32. Kal lila xal dnuoola II et in 





8373 D 20 xpelots. Cobet’s xpela is 
not, I think, necessary. The plural (for 
which cf. 369 D al.) refers to the different 
occasions when we may require the help 
of doctors. 

873D—876c Jn consequence of the 
increase of population we shall require 
more land. We must accordingly appro- 
priate some of our neighbours territory, 
just as under similar conditions they will 
lay hands upon ours. Herein we have 
the genesis of War. The duties of War— 
according to our principle of the subde- 
vision of labour—will involve us im a 
standing army of professional soldiers or 
‘Guardians. Now as War demands 
not only concentration and application, 
but also a certain natural aptitude, our 
Guardians must be qualified by Nature for 
their duties: that is to say, like generous 
dogs, they must be quick to perceive, swift to 
pursue, and strong in actual fight. They 
should also be brave and spirited, but 
gentle to their fellow-citizens and one 
another. The union of gentleness with 
spirit in the same nature is rare, but not 
unknown among men, any more than tt 
zs among dogs. Our Guardians must in 
fact be ‘philosophic’ (pirdcoga), like the 
dog, who is a true philosopher when he 
defines friend and foe respectively by know- 
ledge and by ignorance, hating the un- 
known, and welcoming the known, In 








brief, we shall require a guardian to be 
naturally philosophic, spirited, swift, and 
strong. 

8373 D 23 éyopev. Aéywuev may 
be right, but the first hand of A was apt 
to err in these subjunctive forms (l7trod. 
§ 5), and the Indicative is somewhat 
more natural here: cf. (with Schneider) 
377 E GAAd mas 67 héyouev Kal rota ; 

38735 28 qwodepricopev. Stallbaum 
adds 6% after moNeunoowey with some 
inferior Mss. The effect of its omission 
is to lay special stress on the first mention 
of wéXeuos in mo\eujoouev, which should 


be pronounced with emphasis. Cf. Iv 
4o2 C, 1583: 
30 mrohéuou— yeveorv. War then 


arises from the acquisition of territory and 
wealth: cf. Phaed. 66 .C dia yap Thy TOY 
XpnedTwv KTHoW mWdvTes of menor 
jutv ylyvovrat, where war is farther traced 
to the body and its desires, to satisfy 
which we seek to multiply our posses- 
Slons.) Cf Arist. A0e- As8. sn250P. 23 
1 ToAEULKH PUTEL KTNTLKY Tws EoTau. 

31 & ov—ylyvytar defines yéveow. 
War comes €£ wy i.e. ék ToUTwY wy KTV. 
(wy for é& y, according to the usual Greek 
idiom, cf. Huthyph. 10 C, and 111 402 A &v 
amacw ots €or al.), from that which in- 
volves both cities and individuals in ca- 
lamities, viz. from the desire of money. 
Cf. 373 Bz. and (for the sentiment) 
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@ pire, welGovos THs ToAEWS Sel OVTL TMLKPO, GAN Ow oTpaTo|Téd@, 374 
‘A b \ e \ lol ? 4 id / \ € \ e an \ > i 
0 €€eXOov brrép THs ovcias amdons Kai brép Gv viv by édéyouev 
Siapayettar tois émiovaw. Ti d€; 7 8 bs* avtol ovy ixavoi; 
Odx, ef cv ye, iv 8 éyw, Kal eis GrravTes @mooynoapev KANO, 
5 Vika ETAATTOMEY THY TOALY* WmoNoyoUper O€ Tov, eb péu“vynoaL, 
advvatov éva Todas Karas épydbecOar Téyvas. *“AANOH Réyers, 
” Ti i S 8 > v id \ \ / | z / > \ 
édyn. Ti odv; nv.d eyo: 1) wept Tov Todepov | dywvia ov TexviKn B 
Soxet eivat; Kat para, ébn. 7H odv te oxutixfns Sei paddov 
3 fol lal ay ¥. 
Kndecbar i) Torewixhs; Ovdauds. “ANN dpa Tov pev oKUTOTOMOY 
a > V4 
10 OLEKMAVOMEV NTE YEewpryov emiyetpely civar dua pte VpavTny pnTE 
olKOOOMOV, GAAA GKUTOTOMLOV, (va by Huiv TO THS oKUTLKTS Eepryov 


n of \ lal uv Fat , (4 li aA > / 
KANOS ylyvoiTo, Kat TOV GdNV Evl ExdoTw Waa’Tas Ev aTrediooper, 


It. GAAG oKuToTéuov II: 





Laws 870 A ff. 1 Trav xpnudtov Tis a- 
mAnoTou Kal atrelpov KTHATEWSs Epwras wuplous 
évrixrovoa dvvamis dia pow Te Kal amral- 
Sevolav thy kaxny kT. The love of money 
—so Plato held—is the root of all evil. 
This explanation is due to Schleiermacher; 


~ others (Schneider, Stallbaum, J. and C. 


as an alternative) refer €& wy to war and 
the like=‘ex cuiusmodi rebus’ (Stall- 
baum). It is an objection to such a 
view that it makes Plato say that evils 
come from War (and the like), directly 
after he has declined to say anything of 
the sort (undév yé mw — épydferat). 
Further, if ay referred to war, the senti- 
ment would in itself be a platitude and 
almost deserve to be expunged from the 
text, as it is by Herwerden. On the 
other hand é£ ay—ylyvnrar is on Schleier- 
macher’s view quite consistent with 
pnoév yé mw—épyagerat, for although war 
arises from that which harms a State, in 
itself it may (and does) actually do good. 
Good in other words may come out of 
evil; which is exactly the principle on 
which Plato evolves his ideal city out of 
the Tpupaca modus. OTav ylyvntat (sc. 
Kaxd) 1 is equivalent (as J. and C. remark) 
to éxaorote: cf. Phaed. 68D pbBm pmerfd- 
pov kakov wrouévovow avroy ol avdpetor 
Tov Odvarov bray bromevwow. 

33 6dAw. Herwerden’s conjecture pe- 
yaw seems to shew that he connected 
oMaK pp with orpatorédw, but the meaning 
Si not by a small amount, but by a whole 
army.’ For the datives cf. 1x 579 C2. 

374A 3 avtolovx tkavol; Glauco 
speaks as an Athenian citizen- soldier. In 


om. A. 


making war a profession, and citizens 
synonymous with soldiers, Plato is lacon- 
izing. The language which Isocrates 
(Archid. 81) applies to Sparta might in 
point of fact be used of Plato’s State: Tov 
“EX jvev drevnvoxapev ou To peyéber THs 
odews, ovdé TH TARDE. Tay dvOpwrrwy, ° 
aN’ OTe THY moXTElay opolay KareoTn- 
cdueba orparoTédw Kaas dtorkoupevip Kat 
meOapxety €0édovTe Tots dpxovow. Cf. 
Grote Plato 111 pp. 176, 209. 

5 podoyotpev: without efva as in 
X 610C dbavdrous Tas Wuyas dmoroyely, 
and Soph. 246 E. The analogy of these 
cases shews that dévvarov here is not 
neuter but masculine, agreeing with éva. 
The reference is to 370 B. 

374 8B GAN dpa. As dtexwdvopuev 
is certainly interrogative, Ast conjectured 
apa for a dpa, but dpa (2zmzrum) is regularly 
present in @ fortiorz arguments of this 
kind, either in the 6é clause (4p. 34 ¢, 
37 C, D, Crizo 46 D) or in both (Crzto 50 £, 
Prot. 325 B, C). In place of the second 
dpa is here written 67 (ra 6€ 5% mepi rov 
méXenwov kTA.). For the combination aA’ 
dpa cf. Soph. 243 E aN dpa Ta audw 
Bov\ecbe kadely ov; “Iows. 

Ir G@AAd okvToTopov. See cr. 2. and 
Introd. § 5. The homoioteleuton as well 
as the presence of the clause tva—ylyvairo 
is in favour of the genuineness of these 
words: and the construction itself, which 
requires é€xeAevouev or the like to be 
supplied out of dcexwAvouer (see Heindorf 
on Gorg. 457 C and Kiihner Gr. Gr. 11 
p- 1072), is too idiomatic to have been 
readily invented by a scribe. 
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2 
@ 
“ 


¢ a f \ 
mpos © éreduxer Exactos Kal éf @ Ewedre THY aAwV aXOAIY 
, \ a 
aywv ' Sua Bliov avTd épyafomevos ov Taptels TOS KaLpovsS Kaas 
> , NY \ \ \ \ / / “| \ 
atrepyalecOat: ta 5é 8) mepl Tov TOhE“ov TOTEpoY ov TEpL 
Ls U 1 \ 
mrelaTtou éotiv ed amepyacbévta; 1) ottw padiov, WoTE Kal 
lal a \ A 
yewpyav Tis Gua ToremKOS EoTaL Kai TKUTOTOMM@Y Kal adAnV 
a 3 ‘an we a 
TéexVnV HvTLVodY epyalopuevos, TeTTEVTLKOS S€ 7) KUBEVTLKOS LKaVasS 
20> ON e f \ 9; = NX a > \ > / ) \ 
ovd av eis yévotTo pn avTO TodTO eK TaLdds émiTNSEVwY, GAA 
/ , 
Tapéepy® Kpopmevos ; 
a oe \ ? / ’ \ e a ” 

TOAEMLKOVY OTAWY TE Kal Opydvav avOnuwEepov oTALTLKAS 1 TLVOS 


Kat domida pev AaBov'! H Te aAXO TAY 


é , a \ iE. € \ ” > / a 6c 
GANS MAYNS TOV KATA TOdELOV iKaVvoS ~cTAaL aywVioTNHS, TOV SE 
GrAwY opyavav ovdev ovdéva Snptoupyov ode AOANTIY AnhOEv 
ToONTel, OVO ETTAL YpHTYWLOY TO punTE THY eTLOTHUNY EXaTTOU 
n Ya 

AaBovTe punjTe THY mEXETHY ikavny Tapacyouéva; IloAXOD yap ay, 
s 27 Nie 5 ” 

9 & 6s, Ta Opyava nv aéLa. 

XV. Ovxcodv, Hv & eye, 60@ péytoTov 76 THY HurAdKwY | Epryor, 
TOTOUTM TONS TE TOV GAXwv TrEiaTNS av ein Kal ad TéyvNs TE 
Oipar éyarye, 7 8 ds. "Ap’ odv 
Ilds 8 ov; 


ya L on ” \ y Cnty, ” ced Bes L 2 NEE Oat 
METEPOV OF) EPYOV AV €L), WS EOLKEV, ELTTEP OLOL T EDMEV, EKNECADUAL, 


ae 7 U / 
Kal érripmeretas meyloTns Seopuevov. 
> \ , es , > ’ A \ b] / 
ov Kat hvcews EriTndetas eis avTO TO émuTHOEULA; 
lal c , 
tives Te Kal Trolas HUoers ETriTHSEvat Els TOAEWS HuraKyY. “Hpwérepov 
\ i a fal > ' 
pévtot. Ma Ala, nv & eyo, ov dpa haddrov tpadywa npayeOa: 
oe \ ? “J / ¢ 2 oN / i ? \ 
bums O€ OVK aTrodetNLaTéor, boov y av Svvapis Trapeixyn. | Ov yap 


iiae 


ckuToTon@y IL: oxuroréuwy A. 





13 eh’ @: with cxodqv dywv (Schnei- 
der): cf. 4. 36D. The phraseology here 
recalls 370 B and Cc. 

374c 16 7 otTw pddioy: singular 
in spite of the plural ra wept. Cf. (with 
Schneider) Hzp~. Maior 299 A, Laws 
708 D. 

374D 21 Te kal dpydver is ejected 
by Herwerden, who is also inclined to 
denounce 7a épyava below. But it is just 
these words which ‘‘ point the analogy: 
the weapons of the warrior are his tools.” 
(J. and C.) On similarly inadequate 
grounds tay véwy has been condemned 
in Luthyph. 3 A Tos Twav véwy Tas 
Bddoras diapbelpovras: see my note ad 
loc. twos addAns pdxns below refers 
for example to WiAol or meXracral; the 
domls (it should be remembered) was 
worn by the omXirns (whence domlia 
pev haBev—omAcTtKNs). The necessity 





of special knowledge and training for 
success in war is insisted on by the 
historical Socrates in Xen. AZem. III 1. 

27 vAdkwv. This is the first occur- 
rence of @vAaxkes in the technical sense 
which it bears throughout the Republic. 
It is important to remember that the 
name includes not only the soldiers, but 
also—after they have been introduced— 
the rulers; when it becomes necessary to 
distinguish between the two classes, the 
former are called émlkovpo: (first named 
in III 414 B), the latter p’Aaxes wap- 
Tedeis (III 414 B), Té\eo PUdaxes (IV 
428 D) or the like, or more commonly 
dpxovres (first alluded to in 111 389 B, but 
not expressly separated off until 412 B ff, 
and finally and fully described only in 
Books vi and vi). 

3742E 34 Oooov y av aise Tap- 
e(ky. The phrase is not found elsewhere 
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= , / i 
ovv, pn. Oler ody Tu, Hv 8 eyo, Siadépew piow yevvaiov oxvdNaKos 


> \ , ? n 
els PuAaKHy vEeavioKou EvyEVvous ; 


To motov réyeus; Olov o€uv té 


a > Ai eee L \ ” ae \ \ \ 
TOU de2 avuTOL EKATEPOV ELVal TT pos ala O@now Kat éhadpov TT pos TO 


a \ 5 
aicOavopevov Siwxaleiv, Kal iayupov ad, éav bén éXovTa Siapa- 


yveobau. 


ye, elrep ed waxetran. 


n \ i) lj if F: 
Aci yap ovv, épn, mavTwy TovTMwY. 


Ilas & ov; 


Kai pry avépeiov 
*"Avépeios 8é eivas apa eOeryoet 


4 \ fal 5 \ ” Cs yy , x v e fal lal x | > 

0 p17) Ovpoedns elite tmmos elte KUwY 1) GAXo OTLOdDY Caov; 7)! ovK 
/ Ya / , / y Gl t4 

EVVEVONKAS, WS Amayov TE KaL avikntoy OuUmLos, 0 TapdVTOS uy? 


na AN / v / /, bd 4 Ly? 
Taca mpos mavta apoBos Tté eats Kal antryTos; 
Ta pev Tolvuv ToD cwpaTos olov Set TOV HvAaKa civat, dhra. 
Kai pnv cal ta Ths >uyts, OTe ye Ovpoed7. 


’Evvevonka. 
Nad. 
Kail todto. Iles 


> o) 5 > ? p a 
ody, nv & éyo, & TAavewv, ovK dyptor aAAHAOLS EcovTaL Kal TOFS 


rd fal \ 
adXols ToNriTaLs, OvTES TOLODTOL TAS PiCELS; 


€ / 
paoios. 


14. dddas g: 


Ma Aia, 7 & Gs, od 


"AAG pévtor et ye mpos peév' Tors oixelous mpdous C 


a\Xorplos AILZ. 





in Plato, although mapelcke is found with 
a personal subject (6 @eds, Geol) again in 
Theaet. 150 D, Laws 934 Cc. Herwerden 
would eject divams (cf. Symp. 187 E Kab? 
dcov mapelker), but such a word is very 
unlikely to have been interpolated. dvva- 
pus is simply ‘our powers’: the article is 
omitted as in the idiomatic xara dvvamuvy, 
els OUvamu. 

875 A 2 okvtdakos. <A play on 
oxvAaé and pvAaé is intended. Analogies 
from the animal kingdom were freely em- 
ployed by the historical Socrates : for the 
dog in particular cf. Xen. AZem. IV 1. 3 kal 
TOY Kar Tov eipverTaTur, pron byav TE 
ovowy Kal émierixwv Tots Onplows, Tas ev 
Kah@s axOeloas aploras ylyverbar—, ava- 
ywyous 6€ yryvouévas maralous te Kal 
pavidders Kal Svomedectdras. Cf. 2. on 
pera 370 A. 

5 aicOavopevov: ‘the moment he 
perceives.’ The present (where one 
might expect the aorist) emphasizes the 
rapidity with which pursuit follows upon 
sight. 

7 dv8petos. For dvdpetos applied to 
beasts cf. Isocr. 15.211 ef wept rods immous 
kal rods KUvas Kal Ta TAEioTAa THY Fowr 
opavres TéXVAS exovrds Twas, als TH Mev 
dvdperdrepa, TH Oe mpadrepa, Ta 6€ ppovt- 
pabrepa. Tovodat, mepl Tiy Tov avOpbrww 
giow pndeplay olovrar Toatrnv nipnoba 
matdelav kTA. See also Lach. 196 D— 





197 B and Arist. Z¢h. Mic. 111 11. 1116 
33 ff. 

8 @vpoeSrs. The technical term @upo- 
evd7s is here for the first time used in the 
Republic. Plato probably inherited the 
word from Socrates (see Xen. A/em. 1V 1.3 
Twv Te inmav Tovs evpvetTarous, Pumoet- 
Oets Te Kal opodpous évtas KTX.): in prac- 
tice he employs it as the adjective corre- 
sponding to Oupéds (see e.g. III 411 A, B), 
as ém.Ouunrixés corresponds to émiduula. 
The usual translation ‘ spirited’ probably | 
expresses the meaning as nearly as can be 
done by a single word. For a full discus- 
sion of the word reference may be made to 
P. Meyer 6 Oupos ap. Arist. pane 3 
que (1876), whose conclusion (p. 65) i 

‘tov Gupte esse eam naturalem vim, cae 
ductus suam quisque propriam naturam 
explere studeat, quaque incitatus, quae- 
cunque hance naturam ipsi propriam 
tollere vel laedere conentur, fugiat, quae 
contra perfectiorem reddere possint, ad- 
petat.” See also on IV 439 E. 

875 B 9g Gpaxdv—avikynrov. Ast 
may be right in supposing that Plato has 
in view the words of Heraclitus, often 
referred to in antiquity, @Puu@ udxecOar 
xarerdv: & te yap dv xpylfyn yiverOa, 
uxns wvéerat (Fr. 105 Bywater). 

ov Twapovros—arytrnros. Cf. Arist. 
Eth. Nic. Ul 11. 1116 26 irnrixwrarov 
yap 6 Oupos mpos Tods KwWdbvoUS. 
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375 ¥] 
avTovs elvat, mpos S€ Tovs Todeuiovs yanerrovs* Ee SE pur), Od 
mepymevovaw adXouvs oHas Sivodécat, GAN avtot POjcovtas avTo 
Spdcavtes. “AdnOH, Eby. Ti ody, jv & éyd, moinoopev; o0ev 
dua mpdov Kal peyaddOuuov 700s evpijcouev; evavtia yap Tov 
Ovpoede? mpacia pvots. Paivetas. ’ANAA pévtot TOVTwY OTrOTEépoU 
av otépntar, Pvra& ayabos ov pu) yévntat: tadra bé abuvdrois 
€ouxev, Kal oUTw 8) |! EvpBaiver dyabov hirNaKa advvaTov yevér Oar. 
KwSvuvevet, ébn. Kai eyo aropicas te Kal émioKxepapevos Ta 
&umpoabev, Arxaiws ye, iv 8 eyo, @ fire, arropoduev* ms yap 
mpovbéweba eixovos amedeifOnwev. Ids Néyers; Ove évorjoaper, 
OTe elaly dpa Pioeis, olas Hmels oVK OHnOnmev, Exovoar TavayTia 
tadta. lod dn; “[doe pév ay Tis Kal év addois Coors, ov pévT av 
HKLoTa ev © Hels TapEeBarrAopmev TO PiAakt. | otc Aa ydp Tov TaV 
yevvaiwv Kuvdv, te ToUTO Piacet avTdY TO 700s, Tpds péeVv TOS 
cuvnders TE Kal yvwpipous ws olov TE TpaoTaToUS Eval, TPOS SE 
Tovs ayvaTtas TovvavTiov. Oida pévtor. Todo pév dpa, nv & eyo, 
duvatov, Kal ov mapa diaw Entodmev Tovodtov eivas TOV Pvraka. 


Ovx« €ouxev. 


XVI. *Ap’ ody cou Soxe? Ett ToDSE Tpocdeicbar 6 dudaKiKos 
> f X a a vw / Hf \ 
€oomevos, Tmpos TH Ovpoerded Ett tpooyevérOat Pirdcodhos HV 





875c 19 évavrlaydp—dicis. Plato 
regarded this opposition as the funda- 
mental antithesis of human character, 
and thought it a statesman’s foremost 
duty to blend the @uuoedés and mpaov 
harmoniously together: see Po/. 306 c— 
311 C, infra III 410 Bff., VI 503.C, Zheaet. 
144 A,B. 

21 tatTa—touev. Van Heusde(/zitia 
Phil, Plat. p. 471 2. 1) somewhat hastily 
declares these words to be corrupt, and 
supplies duddrepa éxew after Tatra dé. 
Taira refers like tovJrwy simply to the 
two qualities mpdov and peyadddupor : 
‘these ’—meaning the combination of 
these as opposed to one of them—‘ are 
apparently unattainable’: cf. VI 499 D 
ov yap advvaros yevécOat, od’ jets aOv- 
vata éyouev. 

875 D 25 évoroapev—dioes. eve- 
vonoauev (with g) is read by most of the 
editors, quite unnecessarily, as Schneider 
shews. voev is not ‘putare,’ nor— 
I think—‘ perpendere,’ but simply ‘ani- 
madvertere,’ ‘notice,’ as often. Such 
a meaning is peculiarly appropriate with 


dot following. Presently dpa is not ‘then’ 
(J. and C.), but ‘after all.’ 

28 To pvAaKi: not 7TH oKUAaKL, as 
Groen van Prinsterer conjectured (Pia¢. 
Prosop. p. 209). 7T@ PUaK«e of course de- 
pends on zrapeBdd\douer, and év w is for 
&v TOUT 6. 

375 E 29 aitav to 700s. With 
airGy (unnecessary, but welcome, after 
Tav yevvalwv Kxuvav) cf. IV 428 A 2. 

mpos pev—tovvavtioy. In Od. xvI 
4—10 the dogs of Eumaeus do not bark 
at Telemachus, and Odysseus remarks 
(8, 9) Hvuav’, 7 pdda ths ro édetoerae 
€v045" éEraipos | 7 Kal yvibpimos dAdos, eel 
Kives ox wAdovow | d\AG mepiooalvovor. 
See also Od. X1v 30, where they bark at 
the stranger Odysseus, and cf. Heracl. 
115 (Bywater) kives kal Bavfoucr dv ay 
LH ywaokwot. In Aristotle similar 
characteristics are attributed to the lion: 
see Phystogn. 5. 809> 34—36 meyaddpuxov 
kal @iddvixov, kal mpav Kal dixacov xal 
piréaropyov mpods & av ouidyon, and fist. 
An. 1X 44. 629» ro—12. 

35 ™mpos TH Ovpoedet utd. There 
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lal \ an 
dicow; Ids dy; pn ov yap | evvod. 
> lal \ / a Ae, U nr / \ lal 
év Tois Kvaly KaTOWeEL, 0 Kai AEvov Oavpacat Tod Onpiov. To roiov; 
(7 a \ x ” > n / O\ \ \ 
Ore ov pev av ibn ayvata, yareTraivet, ovdév 67) KakoV TpoTre- 
@ > oN , 3 / x , 
movdas’ ov & av yvopimov, aomaerat, Kav pndév Twrote UT 
> a > \ / BY ” a > / , , 
avtovd ayabov temovOn. 1 ow TovTO eGOavpacas; Ov Tavu, 
\ nr y 
én, méxpt TovTov mpooéaxov Tov vodv dtu bé Tov 
a \ f n a 
djrov. “AAA pv Koprpov ye haivetar TO Taboos avTod Ths 
o Uf ls e > 
diceas |! kal ws adnOas pirdcogov. Ij 64; “He, jv & eyo, dw 
oI \ - / Weel \ f x A \ \ a 
overt dAAw Hirnv Kal exOpay Siaxpive, 7) TO THY EV KaTapalely, 


dpa Tadra, 


Kal toito, jv & éya, 376 


\ \ ? n 
THhv O€ ayvoncat. 


3. dre dv II: dy A. 


mpoomemovOws Al: mporemrovOos A*, 


seems to be no other example in good 
Greek of mpooyevécOar meaning ‘to be- 
come in addition’: but we may compare 
TpocégovTa II 373 A, mpooéxew VII 521 D, 
mpooelmwuev X 607 B, and similar instances 
with other verbs. I formerly wrote ¢:)é- 
coor for diddcogos (‘ that to the element 
of spirit nature should have added ’— 
mpoayevécOat, i.q. accessisse, cf. I 346 D 
—‘a philosophical temperament’). The 
accusative with infinitive has however 
a harsh effect. Herwerden cuts the knot 
by deleting the wpoo- of rpooyevécOa. 
876A 3 6t1—tpoTeTovOds. Schnei- 
der justly observes that 67x is not likely 
to be an interpolation, and might easily 
have disappeared before 6, as it has 
in A (see cv. 2.). In itself the presence 
of 67s isan improvement. For ovdev 67 
v (supported also by Stobaeus Flor. 43. 
149) reads ovdév, which may be right. 
Cobet’s ovdé év is too emphatic. 

5 ov mavu—rov vodv: ‘I have hardly 
thought of the matter till now.’ péxpe 
deSpo is more idiomatic than péxpe TovTou 
in this sense, but Xen. Cyr. VIII 8. 9 and 
Dem. de Cor. 48 are closely analogous 
instances. The alternative rendering ‘ my 
observation has hardly extended so far’ 
is (in view of oJ w Todro éGavmacas ;) less 
suitable. 

376 B 8 ads adnPas piddcodov. 
ws adds indicates that gAdcogor is to 
be taken in its etymological sense: cf. 
I 343 C z. The dog shews ‘a love of 
knowledge’ because he loves the known, 
and hatesthe unknown. Brandt (Zur Znt- 
wick. ad. Pl. Lehr. v. d. Seelentheilen p. 10) 
ingeniously takes giAdcopov as=copoy 


6) g: dé AI: ye 


y A ) 
KalToe Tas ovK av hiropabes ein, cuvécer TE 


et 
= 3, 4.  WpomemovOcs IL: 


4. pmdev A®IT: wdé (ut videtur) Al. 





tous pious: but the other interpretation 
is more natural and relevant. There is 
perhaps an allusion to the Cynics: see 
Schol. in Arist. ed. Brandis (Berlin 1836) 
23> 16 ff. terdprn dé (sc. aitta rod KX7- 
Ojvae Kuvekods) ore Ouaxpitixdv gov 6 
Kiwv yvooe Kal adyvola Tov didov Kal Tov 
adérptov dplfov dy yap yryvwoKer, voulfer 
pirov eivar kal ef poradov émi@éporto, dv 
0€ ayvoet ExOpév, Kal el béeap éripepbpuevos 
ein. otTws ody Kal ovToL Tovs wey émirn- 
Oelous pds pitocodiay pidous évducfov Kat 
evmevets E€déXovTO, Tods 6€ dvemiTndelous 
amijdavvoy dikny Kuvav Kar’ abrev bda- 
ktovytes, and Philoponus 76. 35% 5—12. 
The Cynics were themselves very fond 
of pointing the moral from the lower 
animals to man (Diimmler Prodeg. p. 58 
nm. 2), and Plato here paints them not 
unkindly in colours of their own. It 
should be noted _that.throughout..1I—iv 
Plato uses Pirdcogos and gidogogla with 
Tess of an intellectual than of a moral” 
‘connotation. In the earlier books the 
word is for the most part connected 
with a gentle considerate disposition or 
character, whether naturally implanted 
or the result of culture (cf. II 410 £, 
41I C, 411 E): in 407 C the sense is 
somewhat different. See Nettleship in 
ffellenica pp. 77—79, and Krohn P/. S¢. 
p- 71. It is not until the latter part of 
Book v (473 B ff.) where Plato is pro- 
posing to enter on the third and final 
stage of his ideal city, viz. the xardcoracis 
Tov apxévrwy, that the intellectual aspect 
of the word begins to predominate over 
the moral. Cf. IV 439 D z. 
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Kal ayvola oprtopevoy TO TE oiKxeiov Kai TO GdAXOTPLOV; Oddapds, 
4 & bs, Saws ov. "AAA pévToL, elroy eyo, TO ye Piropwabes Kal 
firdcodov tavtov; Tavrov ydp, én. Ovxodv Oappodytes TiOGpev 
kal év dvOpdre, ef péddree mpds Tods oikelovs Kal yvoptpous | 
mpaos tis ececbar, dices Pirtocopov Kal Pirouabh avtov deiv 
elvat; TiOdpev, én. Didrocodos 87) Kal Ovpoed)s Kal Taxvds Kai 
ioxupos jmiv thy pvow eotat 6 pé\d@v Kados Kayabos EcecOar 
fvrak rorews; Llavtdrrace pév odv, py. Odros pwév 67 av ob Tas 
imapxor. Opéyrovras Sé 8) hiv obtou Kal rwadevOjcovtar Tiva 
TpoTov; Kal apa Te mpovipyou Hiv éotly avTd ocKoTodas | mpos 
TO KaTidety, ovTEp Evexa TavTa cKoTrodMEV, SiKaLocvVnY TE Kai 
adixiay tiva TpoTov év Toe yiyveTat, Wa por E@pev iKavov 
Aoyor 1) cuxvov SieEiwpev; Kal 6 Tod TNavKwvos adedpos avu 
bev ovv, &py, Eywye TpocdoK® Tpovpyou eivar eis TovTO Ta’THY 
tv oxeyuw. Ma Aia, nv & éyd, © pire ’Adciwarte, ovK apa 
Ov yap odv. “IA 
obv, woTrep év pvO@ pvOoAoyodyTés TE Kal TYOANY ayovTEs NOYO 


> L 299 > t , D 
agperteor, oud €l PAKPOTEPa TUYX GAVEL ovoad. 


P>) z | i ” 5 
Tavevwpev | TOUS avopas. 


15. 
mp. At:om.2Ats 


376c 15 dice is better taken with 
pirécogov than with wpaos. Cf. 375 B. 
20 Gpd TL mpovpyov KTA. See on 


368 E. 
376 D 22 va pyi—dreflwopev. See 
cr. n. The omission in the text of A 


may be accidental (see /tvod. § 5), but 
the sentence is certainly a difficult one. 
If the ss are right, the meaning must be 
‘For we do not want to be tedious,”— 
but cvxvéds is rather ‘lengthy "—‘‘ and we 
do not want to leave unsaid what is 
required for completeness” (J. and C., 
comparing for ouxvés Theaet. 185 E, 
Phil. 23 B al.). The conjectures of 
Teuffel (Rhetn. Mus. 1850 p. 469) and 
Herwerden (A/nem. N.S. XI p. 339)— 
wa 7 (so g) éWpev cuxvdv (so wv) Adyor 7) 
ixavdv (so v) dveélwuev and iva wh 7 E@mev 
cuxvov Néyov 7 ovx ikavdy dveélwpev— 
improve the antithesis, but are much 
too violent. It is safest to retain the 
MS reading until a thoroughly satisfactory 
emendation appears. Dr Jackson sug- 
gests va un éGmev lkavov Adbyov 7 ovxX 
ixavov dvetiwper. 


gir\dcopov II et in mg. A?: om. Al 


"AAG YP. 


22, 23. Wwa—detlwuev ID et in 


8376cC—378E Let us next consider 
how to educate our future Guardians : the 
enquiry may help us to discover the origin 
of Fustice and Injustice. 

We may accept the traditional view that 
Education consists in ‘ Music, or culture 
of the soul, and Gymnastic, or .culture 
of the body. ‘Music’ must be begun before 
Gymnastic. Now ‘ Music’ includes lite- 
rature (byot), and literature is either true 
or false (ut). We shall educate our 
children by false literature before we teach 
them true; but we shall eschew all legends 
that inculcate views inconsistent with 
those which we desire our Guardians to 
entertain when they ave men. Makers 
of legend or fable must be submitted to 
a censorship, and most of our present 
legends rejected. Caricatures of the gods, 
like the stortes about Cronus and Uranus, 
Zeus and Cronus, are not only false in 
themselves, but ought not, even if they 
were true, to be told to children, lest they 
breed inhumanity and filial impiety ; nor 
should children be persuaded by Poetry or 
other imitative arts to believe that the gods 
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Bae wl 
30 TOV TOANOD yYpdvou HuUpHnmévns; éotiv Sé Tov H pev ETl THpmace 
yupvactixyn, 4 8 él auyn povoixy. “Eotw yap. “Ap obdv ov 


Tis obv 1) madela; 7) yadrerov ebpeiv Bertin THs vd 


fovaiky TpoTepov apEoucOa rraidevovtes 7) yupvactixn; Ids & 
ov; Movorkis 8, eitrov, tins Novyous, 7) ov; "Eywye. Aoywv dé 
dutTov €iS05, TO wev AdnOEs, eddos S Erepov; Nat. Tladevréov 
35 8 | év audorépos, mpotepov & év trois Wwevdecw; Ov pavOdva, 377 

7 aA / ’ / 5 a, 3 PY ee a a / 
epn, Tas éyets. Ov pavOdvers, Hv & éyw, OTL Tp@Tov Tots TraLdious 

/ s a s ¢ \ > ra) n ” \ 
HvOous éyomwev; TodTO Sé Tov ws TO GAoV eEiTety Yevdos, Eve SE 
Kal adnOh. mpotepov Sé pvOous pos Ta Taidia 7 yupvacions 


5s xXpeuela, "Kote tadra. 
amtéov % yupvacTtiKns. 


33: 


quarrel and fight among themselves. No 
plea of a‘ deeper meaning’ (brébvo.a) can 
justify the telling of such tales to children ; 
Sor children cannot distinguish the spirit 
Jrom the letter, and impressions made 
thus early are difficult to efface. 

876 E ff. tls odv H tmatdela; KT. 
The educational scheme contained in 
Books 11 and III contributes to the pur- 
gation of the rpypwoa méds, and thereby 
helps to complete Plato’s second picture 
of an ideal city: see on 372 D ff. For 
the correct understanding of these regula- 
tions it is well to bear in mind (1) that 

Plato’s object in this preliminary discipline 


is to train the character rather than the _ 


intellect (¢f'tv" 430 C 7%.), and (2) that all 


thé guardians have to pass through this 


curriculum. ~The=higher*scheme of edu- 

/ cation (in Book vit), on the other hand, 

/ is confined to those guardians who are to 
be made Rulers in the State, and its 
express aim is to educate the intellect 
rather than the will. See especially 

“VI 502 E, VIL 521 D—522 A mu. The 
best discussion on Plato’s theory of edu- 
cation in its broader aspects is still, 
I think, Nettleship’s Essay in Hellenica 
pp. 67—180. Platon’s Erziehungstheorie 
n.s. Schrift. dargestellt von Dr A. Drygas 
Schneidemiihl 1880 is a useful summary. 
For Plato’s criticism of poetry, we may 
refer in particular to Heine’s excellent 
dissertation De vat. quae Platoni c. poet. 
Gr. intercedit &c. Vratislaviae 1880, and 
to Reber’s Plato und die Poesie Leipzig, 
1864. 


elrov v: elmwv ATI y!: elrev g* Te 


Todto 67 édevyov, Ste povaotkhs mpoTEepov 
’OpOas, Edn. Ovxodv oicf btu apyn 


pevdecw IL: Wevdéow A. 





876 E 30 éoriv S€ trov—povoky. 
The usual Greek view (see for example 
Isocr. 15. 180—185), corrected by Plato 
in III 410 C ff. 

33 elmov. Richter (7/7. Jahrb. 1867 
p. 141) revives Muretus’ conjecture efdos: 
but efzrov is alone satisfactory. The con- 
fusion of o and w occurs in Inscriptions 
from the third century B.c. onwards 
(Meisterhans* p. 24 2. 128). See also 
Introd. § 3. 

Adywv St—repov. The word ‘lies’ 
is here used by Plato in its popular sense 
of that which is false in fact: his own 
definition of the ‘veritable lie’ is different : 
see 382 B 2. ‘Lies’ are necessary—so 
Plato holds—in education: only they 
must be moral lies Under ‘lies’ he 
includes stories (u6@or) about the gods, 
about the daemons and heroes long since 
dead, about a future life—all of them 
subjects where the alleged facts cannot 
be verified. The ad7Ge?s Adyar are con- 
cerned with men, and are passed over by 
Plato, because he could not state his 
view without anticipating the conclusion 
which the Republic is intended to prove 
(see III 392 A—C). This point is missed 
by Krohn (4%. S¢. p. 12). 

83774 4 GAnéq: ie. truths of fact 
or history, not yet with reference to moral 
truth, for nothing has been said to change 
the connotation of Wevdis or its opposite 
adnO7s. In Plato’s view legend contains 
some elements of historical truth. 

6 apxr7—péytrrov: semi- proverbial, 
with reference to apxy juwov mavrés: cf. 
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n\ Ls ¢ a € lal 
B mavtos épyou péyotov, dd\Xws Te Kal véw Kal atrar@ | OTwodr ; 
/ \ \ / / \ ? UA 4 A BA 
padvota yap 8) Tote mwAdTTEeTaL Kal évdveTat TUTOV, OV av TIS 
/ > / ¢ / - fal \ i 3 | i 
BovrAntar évonunvacOar Exdoto. Kopuidy pev odv. "Ap ovv 
S n , 
padsiws o0Tw Tapicopev Tors eTiTVXOVTAS VITO THY eTLTUXOVTWY 10 
4 f > ie x a \ / ? lal 
pvOovs wrAacGévTas aKovew Tovs Traidas Kal AapwBavew ev Tats 
a ¢ SN \ \ 2 re ied > A vA > 5 \ 
Wuyais ws éml TO Tord évaytias Sofas exeivats, as, éreldav 
lal ” > if a zh / x.) c lal / 
TeAeWOHawW, Eve oinoopeba Sety avto’s; OvS orwatiobv Tapy- 
comer. IIparov 81) nwiv, os éovxev, ériataTntéov Tois wvOorro.ots, | 
a a ? > ie 
C Kai Ov mév Av KaXOV ToinTwaowy, éyKpLTéor, Ov S Av un, ATroKpLTEOV: 15 
Z \ Ma / 
Tovs & éyxpiOévtas Treicopmev Tas Tpopovs TE Kal pnTépas déyerv 
a a a 4 \ 
Tois Taiciy Kal mAdTTELY Tas Yuyas avTav Tols pvGo1s TodU 
= . a a \ \ 
Gov 7) TA THpata Tais Yepaiv' Hv Sé viv Néyovat TOvs TOANOUS 
exBaAntéov. Iloiovs 6; &dn. 
owoueba Kal Tovds éXaTTOUS. 


a 5 / 

"Ev tots pelSoow, mv 8 eyo, wvOots 
Sef yap 51) Tov avTov TUToV Etvat 20 

1 > \ ry / (4) / / \ | AM 2, 5 Xx > 
D kai tavtoyv dvivacbat Tovs Te peifous Kal! rods éAXdTTOUVS. 7 OK 

a \ VA 
olet; "Eyar’, &pn* adr ovK évv0@ ovdE Tovs pelCous Tivas NéyeLs. 
a yf 

Ods ‘Hoiodds te, eitrov, xal”Ounpos juiv édeyérnv cal of arrow 


8. tvrov Richards: téos codd. 


Laws 753 E, and (for the application of 
the sentiment) 24. 765 E. 

3877 B 8 pddtotra — Titov. See 
cr.n. To ruémos there are two objections: 
(1) the subject of wAdrrera and évdverar 
should be the same; but the subject of 
TAdTTETaL is not TUmos, but the véw Kai 
amare oTwodv, cf. mAdrrew Tas puxas 
in c below: (2) it is more natural and 
correct to say that an object which 
‘is being moulded’ ‘puts on’ a rvzos, 
than to say that the rvzos sinks into it. 
Reading timov we obtain the proper 
contrast between évdverar and évonuy- 
vag@ac: the youth puts on whatever im- 
pression or type the educator desires 
to stamp him with. The metaphor 
becomes more explicit in Plutarch De 
“ib. educ. 3 F kabdmrep yap oppaytdes rots 
amahois évamoudtrovra Knpols, oUTws al 
pabjceas tats Tay ére madlwy wuyxats 
évarorumotvrat. Cf. also Theaet. 191 D 
and Hor. £ff. 11 2. 8 argilla quidvis 
imitaberis uda. 

Io padlws otrw: ‘carelessly, without 
more ado’: cf. 378 Aand 1 331 c. This 
idiomatic oJ7w is common with adverbs 
like fadlws, elxy, amdus, viv, étalpyys: for 
examples see Blaydes on Ar. Wasps 461. 


377Cc 15 Kadov: sc. “ddov, which 
some MSS (including II) insert. For wi@ov 
understood from puoro.ots cf. 111 399 D, 
where Tovro i.e. avdds is understood 
from avdomoovs, 410 A, where avrol 
(i.e. larpot) follows larpixy, IV 421 E, and 
(with Schneider) Laws 886 C Oeoyoviav 
OveEépxovrat, yevduevol Te (sc. of Oeol) ws 
mpos a\Andous wuldyoar. 

17 wAdtrev Kt. Mothers and nurses 
practised massage on the bodies of infants: 
cf. Laws 789 E rifévres vouous Thy bev 
Kvovoay TepiTaretv, TO yevouevov O€ TAGT- 
TELV TE Olov KHpwWov Ews vypdv, Kal wéxpL 
duo érotv omapyavay, and Alc. I 121 D. 
A trace of massage practised for medical 
purposes appears in Zeno /y. 180 (ed. 
Pearson). 

877 D 23 édeyérnv. The dual links 
together Homer and Hesiod as jointly 
responsible for Greek theology: see on 
363 A. Among the first to rebel against | 
their authority were Pythagoras, Xeno- | 
phanes, and Heraclitus (D. L. vit 21r,/ 
Ix 18, IX 1). Xenophanes’ protest was 
particularly famous in antiquity: see 
Sext. Emp. adv. Math. 1 289 and 1X 193 
ap. Ritter and Preller Hist. Philos. Gr.7 
pp- 76,77. Plato’s attack on the Olympian 
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e , , A ’ , A 
ovTot yap mov mvOous Tois avOpwrros Yevdeis cuvTi- 
IIoiouvs 6, 7 & 6s, Kal Ti avtav 


peppomevos Néyers ; “Omrep, Hv & eyo, vpn) Kal TpaTov Kal wadiota 
péuper Oat, dAXNws TE Kal eav Tis pu) KANGS evdnTat. | Ti TodTO; 
"Orav eixafn Tis KaKds TO Oyo TrEept Oedy Te Kal Hpwewy olot 

> wa \ \ > , , es Kk oe a 
elow, WaTrep ypaheds pundév EoixdoTa ypadwv ois av bora BovdnOR 


30 yparprat. 


Kai yap, épn, opOds eyes ta ye TovadTa péuper Oar. 


> Lal \ , a lal a ie mn oie , \ / 
ara THS dn Néyowev Kai Tota; Ipadrtov pév, Hv & eyo, TO wéeyroTov 


\ AN a iy, lal ¢ ? ms ’ Lol 2 if e 
Kal mepl TOV peyicTwy ~reddos 6 elMVY OU KaXadS eYrevoaTO, WS 


Ovpavos te cipyacato & hynow Spdcar adtov “Haiodos, 6 Te ad 


/ € 9 / tL \ \ \ nr / ” \ 
Kpovos ws étypwpnoato avtov: ta dé 57 | Tov Kpovov épya cal 


in tes, ~ = 
waOn vd Tod véos, ovd adv et Hv adnOn, Bunv Seiv padiwos otTw 


AéyeaOat pos appovds Te Kal véous, GAAa padioTA Mev aLyac Oat, 


-. \ rd / a Id > ’ id > / e ’ / 
el O€ dvayKn Tis HV déyewv, bu’ ATroppHTwY aKovELY WS OALYloTOUS, 


a / lal o 
5 Oucapévous ov yoipov, AAA TL péya Kal dropov Odpa, Stas 6 TE 


> / / > lal 

éXayioTos cuveBn akovaat. 
ié 

NaNET OL. 


\ / i Ltd ka lA e / 
Kai ydp, 7 8 6s, oot ye of Aoyou 
Kal ov dextéou y’, Epnv, & ’Adeiwarte, | év TH HyeTépa 


, IO\ / , > , € ¢] a Nia? O\ x 
TOAEL, OVSE NEKTEOV VEW AKOVOVTL, WS AdiKw@Y Ta ETYaTA OvVdEV ay 


) theology in this and the succeeding book 
was perhaps the severest blow that Pagan- 
ism received before the Christian era, and 
pointed the way for those exaggerated 
diatribes against the heathen gods in 
which it afterwards became the fashion 
of early Christian apologists to indulge, 
beginning with the AZology of Aristides 
(cc. 8—11). Cf. x 607 B x. 

26 Smep—WetSytar. dep is 7d elkd- 
few Kaxws mepl Oewy etc. A distinction 
is drawn between mere lies and the lie 
which is in itself od xadév, unbeautiful 
and immoral in tendency, e.g. the story 
of Uranus and Cronus (6 elray ob kadws 
éWevcaro in E below). Such legends not 
merely misrepresent the gods, but also 
corrupt mankind. 

877 E 28 «ikdfy. It is taken for 
granted that Poetry is a species of imita- 
tion: cf. Laws 668 A—C. 

32 Tov peylotwy: masculine, not 
neuter: cf. 378 B. 

33 “Holodos. Zheog. 154—181. 

34 Ta St Sy KTA. 67 emphasizes the 
case of Cronus as the most important 
(cf. Prot. 311 D, 312 E): it is so because 
the delinquent is Zeus, the reigning king 
of gods and men. The example set by 


Zeus on this occasion was no doubt some- 
times used to justify wrong-doing: see 
for example Aesch. Zum. 640, 641, Ar. 
Clouds go4—go06 mes Sita dikns ovens 
6 Leds | ov dwrédwrev Tov marép abrod | 
Ojoas; 2b. 1079 ff., Eur. A. 7. 1317— 
1319, and especially Pl. Zuthyph. 5 E— 
6 A, where Euthyphro urges the analogy 
in all seriousness to justify his vexatious 
prosecution of his own father. The per- 
nicious effect of such legends on human 
conduct is again pointed out in Laws 
886, 941 B: cf. also Isocr. Bus. 383—43, 
Luc. Aen. 3, and Grote Plato 111 p. 194 2”. 

878A 2 padlws otTw: 377 B 7. 

5 Svoapévovs—adkotoat. dzoppirwy 
suggests the mysteries, whence the allu- 
sion to the ‘mystic pig’ (Ar. Ach. 764). 
For dmopov, ‘unprocurable’ (Jowett), &u- 
pov has been suggested, absurdly enough. 
dmopov is further explained by 67ws— 
dxovoa. It should be noted that dzws 
with a past tense of the indicative in 
clauses of this kind is rare in Plato: it 
occurs again only in Laws 830 B, 959 C 
(where dy should be expunged). Cf. 
Weber in Schanz’s Beitrdge zur hist. 
Synt. a. Gr. Sprache 11 2, p. 64. 
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a mu an , , 

Pavpactoy Tro.ot, oS ad adixodvTa TaTépa KoNaCwY TayTl TPOT}, 

ara Spwn av OTrep Oeav of TP@TOL TE Kal péyioToL. OU pa TOV 
pon p p peyiorou. 

/ uP a er \ ’ a aw 3 io / > if 
Ala, 7 8 Gs, ode avT@ wot Soxel eriTHdeva eivat Néyerv. OSE ye, 
Ss . ’ , \ / ¢ N an lal / \ > 
nv & €y@, TO Taparay, ws Oeoi Oeois TrorXewodai Te Kal éruBov- 

U \\ ? na a o \ 
Crevover Kal payovTat’ ovdé yap arnOH: | ev ye Set tuiv Tods 

, , / , 

HéAXovTas Tv TOW purdakew aloyiotoy vomifery TO padiws AaA1)- 
? / ’ lal a / fe 

Rows atreyOaverOar* Todrod Sel yoyavTomayias Te pwuOodoynTéov 
> a \ , \ ” \ \ \ 

avtots Kal ToLKLATEOV, Kal AdAXNas ExOpas ToANAS Kal TaVTOOaTTAS 

a lal an ’ / 

Gedy Te Kal pwwv Tpds cuyyeveEls TE Kal OiKElovs a’TaV. AN el 
2 Me y? / 

ToS éAOMEV TElTELY, WS OVSELS TwTTOTE TOALTHS ETEPOS ETEPH 
A + a ; a \ 

amnxeTo ovd eat TovTO boLov, TOLadTA AEKTEA MAAXAOV TPOS 

’ Fe \ 
Dra trawdia evOds' kai yépovor Kal ypavoi, Kai tmpecBuTépois 
yeyvomévors Kal Tos TromnTas éyyds ToUTwY avayKacTéov Aoyo- 


Il. 


doxel v: box ATE g. 


Aextéa II: om. A. 


19. 





878 B g ovd’ avd has been need- 
lessly doubted by Richter (47. /ahrd. 
1867 p. 142), who suggests ovdév. The 
words déucwv—ro.ot correspond to the 
conduct of Uranus and Cronus towards 
their children: 06’ aé—rpémw to Cronus’ 
treatment of Uranus, and Zeus’ of Cronus. 
Ch EZuthyph.5E—6 A. The Luthyphro 
presents so many parallels to § 378 that 
some have—erroneously, no doubt—sup- 
posed it to be a spurious elaboration of 
that section: see my edition of the dia- 
logue p. xxix. 

378 C 15 moAAod Set—rroktATéov. 
modo de? is not adverbial (like jxirra), 
as J. and C. assert: otherwise de? would 
be detv (so Herwerden would read AZzem. 
N. S. XI p. 339). The asyndeton is 
justified by emphasis and the ampliative 
character of the sentence. The verbals 
are best explained (with Stallbaum) by 
supposing an ellipse of etvar: cf. Schanz 
Nov. Comm. Fl. p. 33. 

16 ouKAtéov. okiddew is used of 
depicting in a variety of colours (VIII 557 
c), not necessarily by embroidery. Cf. 
373 Aw. There is probably a special 
reference here to the mémdos. At the 
greater, if not also at the lesser, Pana- 
thenaic festival, a robe woven by Athenian 
maidens and representing the triumph of 
Athena and the Olympians over the giants, 
together with other celestial fights, was 
carried in procession to the Acropolis, 
and presented to the statue of the goddess 


Ay ie: 


in the Erechtheum: cf. Zuthyph. 6 B, Cc 
and Mommsen este ad. Stadt Athen 
pp: 107 ff. The subject was depicted on 
the Parthenon frieze: see Baumeister 
Denkm. d. kl. Alterth. 1p. 1185. The 
allusion to the ceremony is the more 
appropriate in this connexion, if, as 
appears to be probable, the action of the 
dialogue takes place just before the great 
Panathenaea of 410 B.c. See Introd. 
§ 3. 

18 ws ovdels KTA. Plato desires to 
obtain a religious sanction for his institu- 
tions, as in the myth 111 414 Bff. The 
best Syunydpos, according to Socrates, 
is 0 oTdoels TE Tavwy Kal Oudvoray éumoLwy 
(Xen. AZem. Iv 6. 14): and the Platonic 
State may from this point of view be 
regarded as ‘‘an attempt to determine 
the ways and means of securing political 
oudvora” (Krohn PZ. St. p. 369). 

19 Aektéa—see cr. 2.—cannot be dis- 
pensed with. Madvig’s suggestion, that 
waddov is corrupt for gdaréov or dordéov 
or the like, and Liebhold’s uednréov for 
wa\Xov, are much less probable than the 
accidental omission of Nexréa in A. See 
Introd. § 5. Vermehren (£2. Stud. p. 92), 
rejecting \exréa, would carry on pvdoXdo- 
ynréov or the like; but this solution is 
much too difficult. 

878 D 20 kel mpecButépois yryvo- 
pévois. The dative goes with Noyororetv 
(‘to make tales for them as they grow 
older’), and kat before rods movnrds means: 
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La) \ / id / 
moet. “Hpas 6é decpovs tro véos kal “Hdaiotov piers td 
/ fod ,’ 
TaTpos, “éANOVTOS TH PNTPL TUTTOMEVH apvvEeLV, Kal Deopayias 
¢ / 
dcas “Opunpos meroinxey ov Tapadextéoy eis THY TOdW, OUT ev 
/ lal ¢ 
Urovoiats TeTroun“évas oUTE avEev UTTOVOLaV. 6 yap Vvéos OVX olOs 
if 4 y ¢ t \ a i 2 2) oN. lal an / 
TE KPLVELV O TL TE UTTOVOLA KAL O WN, ANX a av THALKODTOS WY AABN 
> lal 60 8 a / | \ ,’ U n / 
év tais d0Eais, Suvcéxvirtd | Te Kai aweTaotata direl yiryverOar. E 
® \ ¢ n 
av 6 tows évexa Tepl TavTOs ToUNnTéov, A TPwTA aKoVovaL, O TL 
/ 
KaAMOTA pme“vOoroynwéva TPOs apeTHY aKoveLy. 


XVIII. "Eyes yap, épn, Ndyov. 


/ if a lal f \ \ V4 lal 
EpoTon nas, Tadta atta é€otlv Kai Tives of pvOoL, Tivas av 


aQvXn ef Tis av Kal TavTa 


paiwev; Kat éyw eitrov °O ’Adeiuarte, odK éopev trountal eyo Te 
Kal ov €v T@® TapovTt, | GAN oiKLTTAal TOAEWS. OiKLoTAis 5é TOvs 379 
fev TUTOUS TpoonKer Eidévat, ev obs Set pvOoroyety Tos TonTas, 
Tap ovs éay TOLL OUK ETLTPETTEOV, OV HV aUTOIS YE ToLNTéoV 


pvdous. "OpOds, bn’ adr’ avo 87) TovTO, of TU7roL TeEpl Beoroyias, 





etiam. This explanation was proposed 
by Richter (77. Jahrb. 1867 p. 138) and 
Vermehren (I. c. p. gr), and is probably 
right. Cf. Ar. Frogs 1054 f. Others 
connect the words with kal yépovor kal 
ypavol: old men, old women, and the 
boys themselves as they grow older, must 
tell such stories mpos ra mracdla evdvs. But 
it is difficult to understand rots racdios 
with yeyvouévos unless mpecBurépas yey- 
voévots is construed with Noyororety. 

22 véos. Hephaestus. Acés is a false 
reading derived from a mistaken reference 
to Z/. xv 18 ff. The story (according to 
Clement ap. Suid. s. vv. “Hpas 6¢ decuovs 
bd vigos) was in Pindar: mapa Iwddpy 
yap brd ‘Hdalorov decpmeverar ev TQ br’ 
avToo KatacKkevacbévTe Opdyw—xKal pact 
deOqvar adrhy émiBouvNevoacay ‘Hpakde?. 
Cf Pausii) 20283" 

“Hoalorov fies. /. 1 586—594. 


23 Qcopaxlas—ovd trapadextéov. Ho- 
mer J/. XX I—74, XXI 385—513. Cf. 
Xenophanes fy. 1. 19—22 (Bergk) 


and Pind. O/. IX 43, 44 u“) vuy Naddyet 
Tad To.air’ éa mb\ewoy maxav Te macay 
xwpls dbavdrwr. 

24 éy vmovolats: adverbial, like & 
gapyaxov elde 11 389 B (J. and C.). 


mavTn yap HoeBnoev (Says 
Alleg. Hom. ad init.), ef pndev HAXn- 





yéopnoev. Before the time of Plato it was 
practised by Theagenes of Rhegium, 
Anaxagoras, Metrodorus of Lampsacus, 
Stesimbrotos of Thasos and others: see 
Wolf Proleg. ad Homerum pp. 161—166 
and Jebb’s Homer p. 89. In Plato’s day 
the Cynics were the chief exponents of 
this school of criticism, especially Anti- 
sthenes: examples may be found in 
Winckelmann’s Antisth. Frag. pp. 16, 
23—28: cf. also Diimmler Avtisthenica 
pp. 16 ff. Diimmler, many of whose 
combinations are highly speculative, re- 
gards the present passage as directed 
against Antisthenes, whose rivalry with 
Plato is well known: but there is no- 
thing to suggest any personal reference. 
The historical Socrates occasionally played 
with the same weapons, as appears from 
Xen. Symp. 3. 6, and Mem. 1 3. 7: so 
also does Plato, but seldom, if ever, with- 
out irony, e.g. “ep. I 332 B HvlEaTo— 
6 Dimwrldns woenreix@s: cf. also Theaet. 
194.C, Adc. 11 147 B—Dal. Plato’s attacks 
upon Homer lent a great impetus to this 
method of exegesis—the only method, as 
it was thought, by which his animad- 
versions could be met: cf. Schow’s 
Heraclides pp. 223—234. 

378 E—880 Cc What then are the 
moulds in which our legends must be 
cast? God should always be represented 
as He really is. Now God is good, and 
as good cannot be the cause of evil, He 
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tives dv elev; Tovoide mov twes, Hv 8 eye: olos Tuyxaver 6 Geos 5 
ov, adel Sirrov arodoréor, éay Té Tis avTOV év EqEeoWw Toh, édVv TE 
Aci yap. Ovxotv ayabos 6 ye 
"AANA mv ovdEév 


> / x7 > / 
év pédeow, éav Te ev Tpay@dia. 


| 


a \ iF, 7 Ne 
B Oeds TH Ovte' Te Kal AEKTéov oVTHW; TL pv; 


ye Tav ayabav BraBepov. 
BraBepov, BrarTe; Ovdapas. 
Ovdé TodTO. 


aitvov; Ilds ydp; Té dé; @pértmov td adyabov; Nai. 


Nai. 


dpa evTpayias; 


a / a A ? / 
ara Tov pev ev EXOvT@V aiTLoY, TOY Sé KAKOY avalTLoY. 


Ce / v a 

H yap; Ov por Soxel. 
/ al 

“O 8 put) BXarrreL, KaKOV TL Tote ; 


"Ap ovv 0 my 


a ’ / lal 
SO 8€é ye undev Kaxdv Trovei, ovS’ dv Tivos ein KaKod 


Alttov 


\ et UG 
Ovx apa tavtwv ye aitiov Td ayabor, 


Ilav- 


Teras y, Efn. OVS dpa, nv 8 eyo, 6 Meds, érrevdy ayabos, 


= L > GP aa F \ 
mavTwv av ein altos, WS ol TOAXNOL A€youaW, GAG OALYwV MEV 


Lal na bi yy 4 
tois avOpwros altos, ToAA@Y O€ avaiTLos 


modu yap €AaTT@O 


lal lal lal i) na > / BA 
Tayaba Tév KaKov Hiv: Kal Tov pev ayabav ovdéva aAddov 


65 77: 
mig. A4 


édy Te év péNeow IL: om. A. 


om. A}, 


ts the cause of little to the human race, 
Sor evil is far more common in the world 
than good. This ts one of the canons 
which our poets are to observe; but it ts 
constantly violated by Homer and others. 
Lvil must never be attributed to the gods ; 
or, if it is, it must be represented as a 
chastening visitation for the sufferer’s 
good. 

379A 5. olos Tvyxdve—év peer. 
Tvyxdver wv =‘really is’: cf. I 337 B 2. 
On the omission of édy re év wéXeow in A 
see Introd. § 5. 

8798 8 GAAd py KTA. It is first 
proved that good is not the cause of evil 
(aA\a phv—mGs ydp;), and next that 


good is the cause of edrpayla (ri 6é;— ~ 


vat): the conclusions are then stated in 
the reverse order. The step by which 
each conclusion is reached—the identifi- 
cation of dya0év and wpéAipov—is Socratic 
(cf. Xen. AZem. Iv 6. 8); but it is doubtful 


if the historical Socrates eve¥ went So far_ 


as to deny that God is sometimes. the 
catisé” of real evil or r adversity to man, 
e spite-of-his»belief in in Providence (Meni. 

y yet I 4. 16 ole 5 ay Tovs 
rie Tots avOpwrros ddbéav eupioat, ws 
ixavol clow e0 kal Kak@s move, el wh 
Suvatol joav;). The moral goodness 
of the Deity himself was proclaimed 
before Socrates and Plato by Xeno- 
phanes, Pindar, and the dramatists, 


Io. py BrAdwre—O Oé ye II et in 


but the inference, that God, because 


He is good, is never the cause of evil, 
is probably due to_ Plato. Bacchylides 
expresses a kindred sentiment in #7. 29 
(Bergk) Zeds byiuéduv, ds dmavra dép- 
KETQL, | ovk airios Ovarots meyddwy axéwy. 
Read in the light of Book v1, the theology 
of this and the succeeding chapters gains, 
no doubt, in significance and depth; yet 
it is illegitimate to argue on this account 
(as Susemihl does Genet. Entwick. 1 
p- 121) that the existence of the Idea 
of Good is already presupposed, unless 
it is shewn that Plato could not have 
purified his theology except by meta- 
physics. In point of fact, Plato might 
have written the end of Book II even 
if he had never thought of the Ideas 
at all. 

879C 15 ovS’ dpa—nravrwy. Con- 
trast Aesch. 4g. 1485, 1486 Avds mavairiou 
mavepyéra. | TL yap Bporots divev Ards Te- 


_retrar; Suppl. 822—824 and many other 


examples in Nagelsbach Hom. Theol. 
pp: 26, 51 ff., and Machhom. Theol. pp. 
16, 18, 60 ff., 73 ff. 

17 todd yap—rpiv. An old saying, 
as appears from Pind. Pyth. 3. 81 ff. 
pavOdvew olc0a mporépwr* | év map éodov 
mhywata ctvdvo dalovrar Bpotots | abdvarot, 
and Eur. Spl. 196, 7: cf. also Hom. 
Zl.. XXIV 527 ff., Philem. Fr. Jc. 65 
(ed. Meineke). Plato and Aristotle 
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> , A \ a "a , n n 
aiTLatéov, TOV Sé KaKOY AN atra Sel Enteiv Ta alta, aN ov 


Tov Gen. 


"Arn Oéotata, épn, Soxets wou Eye. 


Ov« dpa, nv 8 


> / > , / € lal 

€y@, atodextéov ote “Ounpov ovr dddov ToinTod Ta’Tnv | THY D 
e / \ \ \ ’ 

auaptiav mept Tovs Oeovs avontws dwapTavovTos Kai éyovTos, 


@s dotol riGot 


kaTaxeiatas év Aros ovbet 
na ” e a an 
KNpOV EumrELoL, 0 wéev EcOAOY, avTap 0 Sethov" 


\ BY c 


\ i LE 
Kat @ Mev av Met as o 


Zevs 60 aughortépor, 


Ba / a 4 » A 
GNNOTE MEV TE KAKM O ye KUPETaL, ddAOTE O ecAXO, 


e LEN ft > ree Ae 
@ 8 av py, AXN dkpata Ta Erepa, 


Tov 0€ Kakn BovBpworTts éml yOova Siav édadvver’ 


lovS &>s tapias tiv Leds 


‘ 


3 lal nA 
ayadav Te KAaKOY Te TETUKTAL. 


XIX. Thy dé tov bprwv Kai crovdadav cbyxvaw, iv o IMav- 
dapos auvéxeev, €av Tis hh Ov "AOnvas te kai Atos yeyovévat, ovx 


erraiverouea, ode Gedy epi Te Kal Kpilow dua Oé€witos Te Kal 380 


Avés: ovd av, os Aiaytros Néyer, EaTéov aKovew ToOvs véouS, TL 





make room for it in their philosophies : 
see e.g. Pol. 273 D, Laws gob A, and 
Arist. Probl. X 45. 895> 39 ff. 7 vous 
patrha péev mdvra moet, Kal m\elovs kal 
melw, omovdaia 6’ éarTw, Kal ov mavTa 
dvvarat. The counterpart in the sphere 
of morals is Bias’s of woddol xaxol: with 
which may be compared “ep. IV 428 E, 
431 A, 442 A,C, IX 588 D. It is a melan- 
choly cry born of the age of iron: in the 
golden age—so Plato tells us Pol. 273 C 
—the balance was the other way. 

19 GAN atra—tdaltia. The dualism 
should not be taken too seriously, in spite 
of the good and evil souls in Zaws 896 E. 
Plato is not now constructing a philo- 
sophy, but casting moulds for theology 
and poetry. 


379 D 23 Sool ido. See //. XXIV 


_527—532 dovol yap re mlOo. Kataxelarat 


év Avds ot6e.| dwpwv ola Sldwor Kaku, 
érepos 6é édwy'|@ mev x’ dupltas dun 
Zeds repmixépavvos, | dANoTre mév TE KaKw 
8 ye KUperat, dAdoTe 8’ écO\@‘ | @ SE ke 
Tov Avypv dun, AwByrdv eOnkev | Kal é 
Kak) BovBpworis él xOdva Stay édavver. 
In our Homer there is apparently only 
one jar of good to two of evil (see 


Leaf ad ‘loc. and. icf. 370, Civ) an 
Plato there is one of each. So great 
a difference is not likely to be due to 
Plato: it is easier to believe that he 
used a different recension from the Alex- 
andrian. The use of xjpes unpersonified 
was apparently not admitted by the 
Alexandrian critics. Cf. Wolf Proleg. 
p- 37, and Howes in Harvard Studies 
zn Cl. Phil. VI p. 204. 

379 E 31 aya0ov—rtéruKrat is either 
from a lost line of Homer, or from some 
other poet (as Schneider inclines to 
think): note ovr’ aAdXov morod just 
above. There can hardly be any refer- 
ence to //. IV 84 Zevs, os 7 dvOpdbrwy 
tapulns modéuoio TérukTat, as Howes 
imagines (I. c. p. 196). The sentiment 
is common: cf. e.g. Hes. O. D. 669 and 
Pind. Zsthm. IV 52, 53 Leds ra Te xal ra 
véwet, Leds 6 wdvTwy Kvptos. 

32 otrovdav ovyxvoi. //. IV 69 ff. 

34 Qeadv Epwv te kal kpiciv. This is 


usu ~as__referring to the 
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Geos pwév aitiav dvet Bportots, 
btav Kak@oat Soma Tapmnony OéXdy. 


a ® a an ” \ a / 
aX’ édv Tis Tog, ev ois TadTa Ta iapBeia Evert, TA THs NvoBys 
3 b) Ren YA a / ‘ * 
Tan 7) ra UeXomidav 7) Ta Tpwika 7 TL aNAO THY ToLoVTwY, 7 OV 
a 3 aA , ) n \ 
Ocod épya éatéov avTa Néyeuv, 7) ef Oeod, eLevperéov avtots ayedov 
a la) ‘S lal / a st ‘ c c \ 0 \ OL ve 
OV VOY HmEls Oyo CnTODMEV, Kal NEKTEOV, WS O meV HEds OLKaLa TE 
" / ¢ \ Is 
Kal ayaa | eipyatero, of S€ @vivavto KoNalopevor’ ws b€ aOALOL 





sanctioned (v. 4). But (1) Themis’ part 
in causing the Theomachy is ver small, 
(2) the simplest and most = mean- 


ing of xplos is not ‘contention,’ but 
‘judgment’ or “decision,” and (3) the 


Theomachy in Homer is not productive 
of evil'to men, but only fo the gods them- 


selves: its citation here would therefore 
be quite irrelevant. W. R. Hardie (in 
Cl. Rev. Iv p. 182) is, I believe, right in 
supposing that the strife of the goddesses 
three and Paris’ judgmentis.meant. és 
and xplovs are regularly thus used: e.g. 
Eur. 7. A. 1307 xplow—ortvyvay épw re 
xaddovds; cf. 2b. 581, Hel. 708, Troad. 
924, Hec. 644 f. Koplow was the name 
of Sophocles’ play on the judgment of 
Paris (77. 330). The poem referred to 
by Plato is the ria (so also Wilamo- 
witz Hom. Unters. p- 367 2. 46), which 
traced the war of Troy to the judgment 
of Paris, and that to Zeus’ deliberations 
wl 
Oeuid0s wept Tod Tparkod modéuov Kinkel 
Epic. Graec. Fr. 17. O€udos is 
Heyne’s emendation for Oé7d0s: but it 
is scarcely open to doubt : for the marriage 
of Peleus and Thetis, at which the three 
goddesses quarrelled, was an episode of the 
poem, and Thetis could hardly therefore 
have been privy to the plot. See Kinkel 
l. c. pp. 20, 22 and Jebb’s Homer p. 153). 
Themis was Zeus’ apyaia ddoxos (Pind. 
fr. 30 Bergk), and still appears as one 
of the Olympians in //. xv 87. The 
Cypria is quoted again by Plato in 
Luthyph. 12 a. We may fairly suppose 
that GeGv pis re kal xplovs was the head- 
ing of one of the introductory episodes in 
the poem: to this also the omission of 
the article with épw re kal kplow seems 
to point. Mr Hardie thinks Plato may 
have attributed the poem to Homer; but 
Luthyph. \.c. (6 months 6 movgoas) does 
not favour this view. 

BBO A 3 Beds pev—PAQ: Aesch. 
fr, 160. For other examples of this 


emis (Zevs Bov\everar pera THs * 


familiar Greek idea see Niagelsbach Hom. 
Theol, p. 321 and NMachhom. Theol. pp. 
54 ff. 

5 év ots—tveotiv. I have left these 
words in the text, although they are 
certainly open to suspicion, and have 
been condemned by Platt (C/. Rev. 111 
p- 72). The antecedent to ois is ap- 
parently ra ris NidBys wdOyn; but the 
play was not called ‘The sufferings of 
Niobe’ but ‘ Niobe,’ and the relative can 
hardly precede its antecedent in sentences 
of this kind. If ofs is referred to raira 
understood after movy, then év is difficult: 
‘if any one puts into poetry topics in 
which these iambics occur’ gives no good 
sense. Unless Plato is writing very in- 
accurately, we must pronounce the clause 
a marginal gloss on ra—7dO7. 

8808 9 dvivavTo KoAafopevor. An 


earlier generation looked upon punish- 
raemeteretributomy= sptoarn race 
This view appears in Hes. 77. 217, ed. 
Goettling, and especially in Aeschylus, 
e.g. dg. 1563 f., Choeph. 309—314, 400 
—404, 886, 927: in Sophocles and Euri- 
pides it is rarer (Amt. 1074—1076, El. 
I4irf., 1495 f., Andr. 438, Suppl. 614 
—616), and Euripides expressly argues 
against it in Ov. 508 ff. Traces of a 


milder theory were however contained in | 
the doctrine 7afos uabos (Ag. 176 TE), as 


wellas'in the uSe€of words like cw@povi- 
= > / ¢ GC ? 
few, dukaotv, evOvvew, for ‘punish.’ In 
Plato punishment is remedial. Ignorance | 
or vice is in the soul what disease is in 


} 


the body (IV 444 C, cf. IX 591 A, B), and/| 


mn 





the judge is the soul’s physician (111 


409 E ff., Gorg. 478 D): hence (Gorg. 
480 B ff.) the sinner should go before th 
judge as a patient visits his doctor, an 
we should even prosecute our guilt 
friends and relations. See also Laws 
854 D, 862 E, 934 A, 944 D rov yap 
kakov ael det cord few, Ww’ auelvwv 7. The 
punishment, again, which awaits the 
wicked after death is intended to cure 


10 
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pev of Siknv SiSovtes, nv dé 67) 0 Spav Tada Beds, ove éatéov Néyeuv 
TOV TolnTHY. GAN Eb pev STL edeHOnacaV KOhdoEwWS EyoLEY @S 
aOXL0L of Kaxol, SidovTes S€ Siknv GheXodvTo v7 Tod Oeod, éatéovs 
kaxoy € aitiov pavat Oedv Tim yiryverOat ayabov ovTa, SvayayeTéov 
TavTl TpoOT@ LTE TLWa eye TADTA ev TH aVTOD TOAEL, El eArEL 
evvounoed Oat, UnTE TWA aKoVELW, UNTE VewTEpon | unTe TpecBUTEpor, 
MHTE eV METPH puNTE avev péTPOUV pUDOADYODVTA, Ws OTE Bota av 
Aeyoueva, eb NEyouTO, oTE Evudopa Hiv ote ciupwva adTa 
avtots. Lyrbnpos coi eiys, Epy, TovTov Tov vowov, Kal pot 
Odtos pév Tolvur, jv & eyo, cis av ein TOV Tepl Geods 
vOomoVv TE Kal TUT@V, ev @ SEenoer TOYS A€yovTas éyetv Kal TOUS 
ToLouvtTas TToLEiV, 1) TaVTwV aiTLov Tov Deov, GAAa TOY ayabar. 
Kai par’, bn, aroxpn. 

Ti d€ 6916 devtepos b5e; dpa yonta tov Oedv ole eivar Kal 
oiov é& émiBovrns havtdfec0ar addoTE ev AdraLS iOéaLs, TOTE MEV 


ey 
APEC KEL. 


16. unre &v Il: ph & A. 








their souls, unless they are incurable: 
and such as are themselves incurable, 
help to cure others by their deterrent 
example (xX 616 A): so that in its 
deepest relations this doctrine reaches 
to the very roots of Plato’s philo- 
sophy, with all due deference to Mr 
W. S. Lilly, who with much intemper- 
ance of language denounces those who 
attribute such a view to Plato (Fortnightly 
Review N.S. XLVI p. 116). 

14 €v TH avrod méAev: ‘in one’s 
own city,’ with reference to the subject 
of diauaxeréov, not to twa. Plato implies 
that the preachers of such theology must 
be suppressed in his ideal city. In all 
this Teichmiiller (Zz¢. Zehd. 1 p. 114) 
detects an assault upon Isocrates, but his 
evidence is of the slightest. 

380C 16 pv0odoyctvTa is rejected 
by Herwerden: Ast suggested pvGoXdo- 
yovpeva. The choice of the participle 
is determined by Néyew, which is more 
important than dxovew: for without say- 
ing hearing is impossible. jjre vewrepov 
phre mpecBvrepov belongs both to Aéyew 
and to aKoveuv. 

20 vopwv te Kal TUrwy. All laws 
are in Plato’s view only moulds or out- 
lines, within which our actions should 
fall. Cf. infra 383 C and especially Pol, 
294 A ff. 


880 D—383c x the second place, 
God zs changeless, and incapable of deceiv- 
ing. LHe ts changeless, since He is the best. 
That which ts the best cannot be changed 
by others, and will not change itself, for 
it can only change to what ts worse. 
Homer and the other poets err in attri- 
buting changefulness to the gods. Neither 
can God deceive, for while the true or 
veritable lie, that zs to say, ignorance 
of truth within the soul, is hateful alike 
to gods and men, the spoken lie, which ts 
but an image of the other, ts admissible 
only when used against enemies, or on 
behalf of friends, or to invest the ancient 
and unknown with a semblance of reality. 
God has no need of lying for any of these 
ends; he is therefore wholly true. In 
this respect also Homer and Aeschylus 
misrepresent the divine nature, 

88OD 23 dpa yéqta xTA. Although 
the gods are constantly represented as 
deceivers in Greek poetry and legend, 
Plato was by no means the first to up- 
hold the opposite view. In Pindar 
(O/. 10. 4) Truth is the daughter of Zeus, 
and the dramatists often teach a similar 
doctrine: see Nagelsbach Machhom. Theol. 
p- 46. There is a close imitation of Plato’s 
argument throughout this passage in Arist. 
Lr. 15. 1476 14 ff. ed. Rose. 
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© lal S \ 
avuTov ylyvomuevov Kal GAAAdTTOVTA TO avTOD Eidos Els TOAAAS 25 


lal lal lal \ € na lal 
pophads, ToTe S€ tds aTaTovTa Kal ToLodYTA Tepl avUTOD ToLadTA 


a N c a zd \ / vA a ¢ a [dé 
doxely, 7) aod Te EivaL Kal TdYT@Y HKLOTA THS EaUTOU Leas 


U nan > lal 
éxBaiverv; Ovx« exo, dn, viv ye oTwS ElTreiv. 


Ti dé tTode; ovK 


> , v tes lal € lal 17 N ’ \ c ’ e nr 
avaykn, eimep Te e€ictarto THs avTod idéas, 7) avTO Up EavTOv 


E peBictacOar!%) bm dddov; Avdyxn. 


x: ” vy v4 > fal / \ lal ‘ i rn 
Ta AploTa EXOVTA KLOTA ANNOLOUTAL TE KAL KLVELTAL; OLOV OWLLA 


eo , \ a \ t \ a \ (aS a U 
UTO OLTLMV TE KAL TOTWV KQAL TTOVMV, KAL TTAV buTov UTTO eLANTEw@YV 


’ nr / / ’ Ne \ 
Te Kal avé“ov Kal TOV ToLoOVT@YV TAOnUdTwD, OU TO VYLETTAaTOY Kal 


381 icyupotatoy Hxiota | adrowdTat; Ilds 8 ob}; WVuyny 8 od tHv 


avdpevotdtny Kal ppovipwtatny nKict av TL eEwOev 7d0os Tapa- 


Eevév Te Kal dAXowwWoetev; Nai. 


Kat pnv mov cat ta ye Evvbeta 


’ / \ \ ae 
TavTa oKevn TE Kal olKodomnmaTa Kal audiécpaTa KaTAa TOY aUTOV 
a 5 Caen r \ . 
Aoyov Ta ev eipyacpéva Kai eb EYovTAa VITO yYpovov TE Kal TOY 


GrAXov Tabnudtwv Kista adXoLovTAL. 


Ilav 


“Kote 8) tadrta. 


B 52 7d Kades éxov, pices 11 Téyvn 7 aporépois, Ehaxiorny 


ais 
4. Kal dudiéouara IL: om. A. 


kal kwelra.—ourlwy re II et in mg. A?: om. Al. 


33. ov II: od A. 





25 avtév is emphatic: the contrast 
is between actual and apparent trans- 
formations of the Deity. After adrév, 
Herwerden would insert zavrodarév, 
comparing 381 E; before it, Richards 
adds d\Aov, by which Benedictus and Ast 
replace av7vév. Hartman proposes <7u> 
yryvéuevov. It has apparently escaped 
notice that yuyvduevov, as well as a\\ar- 
Tovra To avrod eldos, belongs to els rodNas 
popdds in the sense of ‘ passing into’: cf. 
Tim. 57 A els Xo Te yryvouevor, infra 111 
400 B els Boaxv Te kal wakpov yryvomevor, 
Ix 588 c, and the frequent idiom yéveous 
els e.g. Phaed. 71 B, 71 E, PAzl. 26D, 
Tim. 49 C, 54B. 

27 amAotv: one of the watchwords 
of Plato’s State (370 B, C, 374 A—D al.): 
his citizens are to be nothing if not am)o?. 

} In making the gods a reflection of the 
_ type of human character which he desired 
_ to foster, Plato is acting strictly in accord- 
' ance with the method of Greek theology, 
whose Olympus is an image of human 
society. The end of human action is 
duolwors Oew Kata 7d Suvardv (Theaet. 
176 B); and Plato’s God, changeless and 
with ‘no shadow of turning,’ furnished 
the citizens of his ideal city with an 
abiding standard of human conduct. Cf. 


383 Cc. 

28 vl 8 ré8e; Steinhart (Platon’s 
Werke Vv p. 680) justly observes that the 
method of reasoning employed here— 
the disproof of each of the two members 
of the opposite alternative—recalls the 
arguments by which Parmenides estab- 
lished the attributes of Being (see RP.” 
§§ 95, 98); but the resemblance is not 
close enough to suggest that Plato was 
thinking of Parmenides when he wrote 
this chapter. Although the unchange- 
ableness of God was taught by Xeno- 
phanes and the Eleatics, there are few 
if any traces of such a doctrine outside 
the philosophers before Plato. 

S8OE 30 to ptvdddouKTA. pév 
has its counterpart in dX’ dpa abrds abrov 
KTA, 381 B. 

31 Ktvetrat: a more general word for 
change than ad\\oobra: cf. Theaet. 181 D 
d0o dn—elin Kiwwjoews, dddolwow, Ti be 
mepipopdv. The doctrine of the perma- 
nence andimmutability of good enunciated 
here foreshadows, but does not presup- 
pose, the metaphysical predominance of 
the Good in Book v1. 

SB1LA 4 Kalapdiicpata. See cr. 2. 
and /nitrod. § 5. 
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peTaBornv vm addov évdéxyetat. ”Houxer. 
lal an Yi 
ye Kai Ta TOV Yeod TavTn dpiota ExeEL. 
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"AAAG pv oO Geos 
Ilés 8 o¥; Tatrn peév 


10 5) HxvoTa dv ToANas pmoppas layor o Geos. “Hxvora dfra. 
XX. “AX dpa avtos abTov petaBadrou av Kal addoLO0i; 


Ajnrov, én, OTL, e’rEp AdroLodTAL. 


\ / / 
Ilotepov obv emi TO BéXTLOV 


TE Kal KAAALOV weTAaBAaAAEL EavTor, %) Erl TO XEipov Kal TO alayLoV 
€ a. >A / y runes \ a ” ’ an | ’ , G 
éavtov; “Avaykn, en, él TO yelpov, elimep adnovodTat. | ov yap 

15 jou evoed ye pnaouev TOV Gedov KaAXOUS 4) apeTHs etvat. "OpOdTarTa, 


aed 


a 8 > , / - Ny c y a / / 
nv O eyw, eyes’ Kal oUTwS ExovTOS SoKeEl av Tis ToL, O AdciparTe, 
Eas cL / n c n ny Angi £5 / > , 
EX@Y AUTOV YeElpw Tro“ety OTrNOUY 7) Deady 7 avOpodTwV ; “AdvvaToL, 


edn. 


b) al , x > lal ’ 
"Advvatov dpa, épnv, Kai Oe@ €0édXew avTOv addotodv' arr’, 


¢ 7 / Noe Dy ? \ As iva ’ lal 
@S €olKe, KANT TOS Kal ApLaTos wY els TO SUVAaTOY ExaTTOS aUTHY 
4 da oe a >? a ig la) A 7 7 2 / yA 
20 MEVEL GEL ATTAWS Ev TH avTOV yopdyH. “Atraca, épn, avayKn, Emovye 
ry a M 6 \ Vv | 3S Bs b / cae / my) lal an 
OKEl. noeis apa,! nv & yo, ® apioTe, NEYETH Hiv TOV TOLNTOY, 


£. 
@S 


Oeot Ecivorciy éotKoTEs GXNAOSATOLCL 


TavrTotot TENeOovTES ETLGTPWHHTL TOANAS' 


25 unde IIpwréws cal Oétid0s Katarpevdéclm pundeis, und ev Tpaye- 
diats und ev Tois arrows Tornpacw eloayéTo “Hpav 7rANOLwpEevnY 


[s! 
@S Lépelay ayeipovcav 


’ fe ? / la) \ , 
Ivdyov ‘Apyeiov totapot tratciv Biodwpois* 


9: ye Il: re A. 





881 C 20 avdayKny: sc. éo7ly. For 
ewovye doxet without ws see on I 332 E. 
Hartman needlessly suggests guovye 6do- 
kei. 

381D 23 Geol—mdAnas. Od. xvII 
485 f. Cf. Nagelsbach Hom. Theol. 
pp. 166—168. 

25 IIpwréws kal OériBos. For Pro- 
teus see Od. IV 456—458. Aeschylus 
also wrote a satyric drama called Proteus: 
Fragg. 208—213. The transformations 
of Thetis to escape marrying Peleus had 
been celebrated by Pindar (Vem. Iv 
62 ff.), Sophocles (#7. 548), perhaps also 
{as Stallbaum thinks) by Hesiod in his 
émiBardpov els IIn\éa xal Oérw (see 
Goettling’s Hesiod pp. XLIxX and 304). 

27 ws tépecav—PBodspors: from Aesch. 
Favtplac (Schol. on Ar. Frogs 1344). 
Dindorf (Aesch. #7. 170) restores as 
follows: épecovyévocr | Nbupacs Kpnvidow 
kudpatot Oeatow ayelpw, | Ivdxou ’ Apyelou 


TwoTauov maoly B.odwpos. Herwerden’s 
B.odwpov is a wanton change: the sons of 
the river-god are his tributaries, and life- 
giving like himself. It is not clear why 
Hera was disguised as a priestess. The 


‘incident in Inachus’ history most suited 


to dramatic treatment was the persecution 
of his daughter Io by Hera in consequence 
of her intrigue with Zeus. As Io was 
a priestess of Hera, Hera may have dis- 
guised herself as another priestess in order 
to discover her husband’s unfaithfulness : 
see Apollod. 4zd/. 11 1. 3 Pwpadels dé 
(sc. 6 Zevs) 0d “Hpas, ris mév Képns 
avauevos els Botv peteudpdwoe evry, 
avriv dé amwudcaro uh cuvehOetv. The 
subject seems to have been treated by 
Sophocles in his satyric drama /zachus 
(Frage. 255—278). With ws i€peav dayel- 
povoay cf. aylvprac in 364 B and note 
ad loc. 
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a £4 & / ’ ee ea S 
Exal ddra! rovadTa Toddka pr) npiv WevdécOwv' pnd’ ad wr 
, e + f / y 
ToUT@Y avarreOomevat ai pntépes TA TaLdia éxdematovyTr, NéE- 30 
an ay / 4 
youvaat Tovs wUOous KaKas, ws apa Deol TiVES TEPLEPXOVTaL VUKTwP 
cal / XN an > ‘ Cs A ed \ > 
modrois E€vors Kal TavTodaTols woaropevol, Wa mn Awa pev ELS 
a 4 a . / , 
Geods Brachnudaw, apa dé rods Taidas atrepydlwvTar SevNoTEpous. 
~ \ ne e 
My yap, én. “AAN apa, iv 8 eyo, adroi pev of Oeot eiow oior 
n lal al fal \ 
pn petaBarrew, nuiv S& mowdow Soxeiv ofas tavtodatrovs 35 
, > a + , = uy y F apts bé is > 
haiverOat, éEarratévtes Kal yontevovtes; “lows, en. t 0€; Vv 
* ) 4 A ft ' 
382 3 evdec0ar | Beds eOédor dv 4) AOYO 7) Epywm havTacwa 
c & 
/ ’ > > 2 2 b) 5 > kg: eee ! 
mpotetvav; Ovx oida, 7 8 bs. Ovx oicba, iv S éyw, Ott TO YE 
ef olov Te TovTO eimety, TavTes Deol TE Kai 


> , 
eyo" 


@s adrnOas revdos, 
Ilds, éby, Néyers; Ovtws, jv S eyo, OTs TO 


, € a an) fa} \ \ a £ W) \ 
Gar te TOU E€AUT@V apev ecoUal Kat TrEpt Ta el ates QUOELS 5 
——-—_ 


avOpwtrot picodow ; 


EK@U eGenet, a\ANa TaYTMOVY MadioTa ar irs éKEl AUTO Kent ho Gan. 
Oiler yap Ti pe, Env, | cepwvov 
Neyer ey@ O€ Néyo, STL TH Wuy7y Tepl TA dvTA WevdecVal TE Kal 


B Ovédeé viv Te, 7 8 6s, wavOavea. 





—— 


S381 E 29 Toiwtta moAAd. Forex- inl 4£3 A, 1X 589C: it is further implied 


amples see Heyne’s Virgil 11 pp. 146— 
152 (cited by Ast on 381 D). modda 
Wevdovrar aovdoi, said the proverb. 

31 Kakas: like od ckah@s 377 E. 

a@s—tySarAdpevor. dpa expresses in- 
credulity (358 C #.) and rwes contempt. 
Plato is thinking, zz¢er alia, of the bug- 
bears of the nursery—Lamia, Mormo, 
and Empusa, whose power of self-trans- 
formation was unlimited: see Blaydes on 
Ar. Frogs 293. &évos need not here be 
limited to the masculine gender. Cf. 
Strab. 1 19 matol mporpépomev—eils azro- 
Tpornv—rovs poBepovs (ub8ous). 7 Te yap 
Aaula po0ds éote kal 4 Topym kal 6 
"EgidArns Kal  Mopponrixn. 

882 4 1 ddvracpa is said with 
reference to galvecOa just above, and 
should be taken both with Aéym and 
épyy. The davracua byw is the spoken 
lie; an example of the davracua epyw 
is a gavragia or unreal appearance 
(382). The words épyw ¢dvracua tpo- 
telvwv must not be understood of actual 
self- transformations of the gods. 

2 76 ye ds GAnOws Weidos KTA. Cf. 
Tod adnOws Wevdous Theaet. 189 Cc, and 
{for the sentiment) Laws 730 C. 

5 ov8els exady kth. With Plato, as 
with Socrates, yice_is ignoranc : 
voluntary. The doctrine reappears below 


by the entire scheme of education in Books 
viand vil. For other assertions of this 
view in Plato see Simson der Begriff d. 
Seele bet Pl. p. 125 2. 359. Cf. also Soph. 
ET. 663 7 5é popla | pada’ AdEADH Tijs 
rovnpias épv. The identification of igno- 
rance.and yice is in harmony with popular 
Greek psychology, in which the intellect 
was not clearly distinguished from the 
will; it can be traced in the moral con- 
notation of words like dua@js, dmaldevros, 
ayvwpev. In close connexion with this 
conception of vice is Plato’s view of 
punishment as remedial : see 380 B 72. 

3882 B 8 td OvTa KTA. Ta OrTa 
=‘the truth.’ The contrast between the 
act and state in WevdecOal Te Kai EwetcOar 
resembles I 351 B: éWetcOa, moreover, 
suitably bridges the distance between 
WevdecOa and duabh clva. exe 7d 
Weddos corresponds to WevderOa, KexTA- 
a0a 7d Weidos to éWetc@ar: the contrast 
is between ‘holding, ready for use, that 
which is already possessed,’ and perma- 
nent possession: cf. Soph. Azz. 1278 and 
Jebb ad loc. The words év 7@ TovodTw, 
‘in such a case’ (i.e. €v Tw EWeDoOm TH 
Yux7 mepl Ta ovra), are quite satisfactory 
(cf. 111 393C), and ought not to have 
caused Herwerden difficulty. 
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’ - \ ,’ a Ss \ > lal y lal \ 
eevobat kai dual) civar kal évtadba éxew Te Kal KexTiaOat TO 
a - lal 
Webddos travtes HKicta av SéEawTo Kai picodat padiota avTo év 
A / th lf ? \ x > / hi bl ld nr 
T® TotovT@. Ilorv ye, épn. “AAAA pny dpOoTaTa x av, 0 VOY 
\ /- an ’ nr an al an fel i 
51) EXeyor, TOUTO Ms aANOAS Yreddos KadoiTO, 1) ev TH ruyn ayvo.a, 
fal / \ la nan / / lal 
n TOD éyevopévov’ Emel TO ye Ev Tools NOYOLS piNnua TL TOD év 
fal lal \ if: 
TH Wuxy éotiv TaOnpatos, Kal Votepov yeyovds, | eldwdov, od Travu 
7 a BN > ce f A 5 
adkpatov Weddos. % ovy ottw; Lavu pev ody. 
IN a lal rd / lal 
XXI._ To pév 67 TH GvTe Weddos ov povov bd Gedy adda Kal 
vm avOporwv pucettat. 
an , \ a , / \ ” 5 / 9 3 
Weddos more Kal TO YpHouov, WoTE pr aELvov eivar picouvs; ap 
5) , N , \ a , n o \ 
OU Tpos TE TOUS TOAELLOUS, Kal TOV KahouvpEVwY Piwy, OTAaV Ova 


Aoxet por. Té d€ 89; TO év Tots Noryous 


9. éetoOa cal II et in mg. A?: om. At, 





13 plpnpd ti—webSos. rod év 7H lie is useless to God. Plato does not 


ux ma0juatros must not be explained 
(with Bosanquet Comfanion p. 93) as the 
state of mind of him who @ed/s a lie: for 
that is knowledge, and the spoken lie 
certainly is not an imitation of knowledge. 
They refer to the ‘true lie,’ which is a 
certain wa@nua in the soul of the ‘true 
liar,’ viz. ignorance, and of which the 
spoken lie is an imitation. It is a toler- 
ably accurate definition of a lie to call it 
‘an imitation of ignorance in the soul’: 
cf. IV 443.C 2. The spoken lie is ‘not 
a wholly unmixed lie,’ because it implies 
that the speaker vows the truth: in a 
certain sense therefore it is mixed with 
truth. It is torepov yeyovds, because the 
spoken lie cannot be uttered until the 
truth is known. Inasmuch as the spoken 
lie is mixed with truth, it is better than 
the ‘veritable lie.’ We have here no- 
thing but a special application of the old 
Socratic paradox 6 éxav dpmapravwr dpelvwy 
(see on I 334 A). I have placed a comma 
after yeyovds, to mark the antithesis be- 
tween eldwdov and dxparov wWeidos, and 
because e/Swdov is not so much to be 
taken with rod év ry Yuxy Tabjuaros: 
rather it stands for el6wdov Wevdous, as od 
mdvu &kparov Weddos shews. The dis- 
tinction between veritable and spoken 
lies savours, no doubt, of idealism: but 


’ it enables Plato to call his ideal archons 


ideally truthful, even when practically 
they tell lies, and it is with this object 
in view that the distinction is introduced. 


) See 111 389 B. 


382C 18 woTe—ploovs; TH is mascu- 
line: it is presently shewn that the spoken 


permit a man to lie in his own interest. 
Ordinary Greek morality, in spite of 
Achilles’ éx@pis ydp pot Ketvos 6uas Aidao 
mU\yow etc., probably did. The saying 
of Democritus d\nbourdevew ypedv, brov 
dexov (Stob. Flor, 12. 13) leaves us to 
infer that we may also lie émov Aduov. 
Cf. Soph. 77. 323 Kaddv mer ofv ox éore 
Ta Wevdn réyew' | drw 6 drEOpov Sewov 
adndev’ dyer, | cvyyvwordy elmety éorl Kal 
7d wi Kaddv. The cynical immorality of 
Hdt. 1 72 exceeds what Greek public 
opinion would have tolerated: cf. Arist. 
Lith. Nic. 1 ch. 13. See also on Il 
389 B and Nagelsbach Nachhom. Theol. 
pp. 240 ff. 

dp’ ov—trodenlous KTA. Cf. I 331 E— 
332 B. 

19 Tov Kadoupévoy didwv depends 
on dmotporfs. If bray did pavlav—rbre 
had been omitted, the construction would 
be quite clear: as it is, some difficulty 
has been felt. Schneider understands 
Twes as subject to émyeipoo.: by Her- 
mann é7av is changed to of av: by 
Herwerden érav to of dy and réte to 
tovro: while Stallbaum resorts to an 
anacoluthon, as if Plato had intended to 
say Tav Kadounevwy ditwy évexa. None 
of these expedients is so simple as to 
connect amorporfs with ¢itwy. The 
clause orav—zaparrewv cancels out with 
tére and does not affect the construction. 
kadoupnévwr, ‘so-called,’ involves a theory 
of friendship, viz. that no one who is 
avénros Kal mawduevos can be a friend 
to man (any more than to Goa; cf. 
382 E). 


C 
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lal Na 

paviav 7) Twa avolaY KaKOV TL ETLYELPATW TPATTELW, TOTE ATTOTPO- 20 

a U a \ 
wis évexa ws pappakoy yphotpmov yiyvetar; Kal év als viv | dn 
> Lal ¢ / 
édéyouev tals pvOoroyiats, Sua TO pr e’dévar bry TAaANOES EXEL 

a a a a a lal / 

TEpL TOV TAALaY, ApopwoodyTEs TH AANOE? TO Yrevdos 6 TL WadLOTA, 

e / a K \ t * 8 4 oe ” K \ 
otw ypHoiwov Towodpev; Kat para, 7 8 ds, odtws éxet. Kata 
/ \ 9s / a a Ni DO ve Ui ry \ X \ 
tt dy ody TOUTwY TO GE@ TO Yreddos YpHotwoy; TdTEpoy Oa TO My 2 

nr ° P Xx yy 
eldévat TA Tarara adomordy av evdoito; Tedoiov pévt’ adv ein, 
] BA al 
dn. lountiys pev dpa ~evdns év Ceo ov« vt. Ov pou Soe. 
a a a \ 
"ArAad SediHs Tods eyOpods | evdorto; Ilodrod ye det. “AdXXG 
3 lal > / \ 
80 oikeiwy dvotav 7) paviav; "AXN ovdeis, py, THV avontwv Kai 


Lay 


xX / 
patvoéevov Ocodirys. Ovx dpa éotw ob &vexa av Oeds wevdorTo. 30 


/ \ XN a 
Oik« éorw. Tlavtn dpa aevdés 7O Saydviev te Kal TO Oeiov. 
> 2 a \ a \ \ 
Tlavrdcrace pév ody, pn. Kopid) dpa 6 Geos ardodv Kai adnoes 
y ” Ni 3 / \ BA LN 6/ yA Ar 
év te épyw Kal év Oyo, Kal oUTE avTOS peOioTaTaL OUTE addOUS 
a 7 V4 \ / YA \ 
éEatatd, ovTe Kata gavtacias ovTEe KaTa oyous OUTE KaTa 
, \ A Ww + A vy ” Ni > tal 
ocnuclwv Toumas Urap ovd dvap. | OvTas, epn, Ewouye Kal avT@ 35 
a tal Yj BA a / 
daivetar cod NEéyovTos. Luyywpels dpa, &pyv, TovTov SevTepov 
lal n \ MA \ a © / 
TUTov eivat, ev @ Set wept Gedy Kal hEyElv Kal TroLEty, WS pTE 
> \ , ” a us e \ / Ce 58 
avTovs yonTtas OvTas TS peTaBarXEW EavTOvS pTE uas Yrevdecs 
, N iy a Nar 3 ¢ , 
Tapayew év Noyw 7) ev épyw; Xvyxopa. Tlodra dpa ‘Oprpou 5 
ore kata, pavtaclas IL: om. A. 


; Umap od’ dvap Al: 00’ Urap ovS 
évap A®*IIZ g!: o¥8’ trap ov0’ dvap g?. 


35: 





8382D 22 pvOodoylats kTA. Plato 


avOpwrivwv, thy 5€ bmd Oelas éEadrdayijs 
seems to have supposed that ancient 


Tav elwhdrwv vouluwy yyvouévnv. Plato 


history and mythology could be manu- 
factured to order. Cf. Arist. Fol. B 9g. 
1269 28 and Susemihl ad loc. He at- 
tempts the task himself in 111 414 B ff., 
Prot. 320 C—322 D (unless this is really 
an extract from one of Protagoras’ own 
works), Pol. 269 A—274 E, 77m. 21 A— 
25 D, Critias, and Laws 676 B—682 D. 

26 Svar. The omniscience of the 
gods was no new doctrine: see Nagels- 
bach Hom. Theol. p. 23, Nachhom. Theol. 
pp- 23 ff. : ' ‘ 

27 mountys—tvr. ‘There is nothing 
of the lying poet in God.’ Cf. 365 c 2. 
I can see no point in Stallbaum’s notion 
that there is a play on the two senses of 
Townrns—‘ poet’ and ‘creator.’ 

382E 28 wWevdoito. dy is carried 
on: cf. I 352 E #, 

30 ~poawopévov. Phaedr. 265 A pavlas 
6é ye eldn Ovo, Thy pev bd voonudTwv 


refers here only to the first variety: the 
second is discussed in Phaedr. 265 B ff. 

32 Kowidsy dpa KTA. The words 
atdodv, otre a’ros mePiorarar sum up 
380 D—381 E (see on dmoby in 380 D), 
the rest 382 A—D. 

34 ovTe Kata havtactas. See cr. 2. 
and Jntrod. § 5. galvecOar and épyw 
pdvTacua mporelvwy in 381 E, 382 A 
favour the view that these words are 
genuine. 

35 ‘map ov8’ dvap. Seecr. 2. trap 
ovd’ dvap is not co-ordinate with ovre 
kata gavraglas etc., but subordinate to 
them: for davractat, Néyor, and especially 
onucwv tmoumral might be vouchsafed 
either in waking moments or in dreams: 
see Stengel and Oehmichen in Iwan 
Miiller’s Handbuch v 3 pp. 37—47. For 
the doctrine cf. Xen. Mem. 1 3. 4. 

383 A 5 wTapdyew. mapdyorras 
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BI a wv a by b , \ aA id 4 
émawobdvtTes adAXNa TODTO oOvK éerratveropuefa, THY TOD évUTTVLOU 


A \ , / a 
moumny vd Aws To ’Ayapéuvo, ovdé Atioyvrov, oTav $F 
» Oéris tov ’AmoANwW E€v Tois avTHs | yapous adovTa 


>’ a \ Poh >] / 
évoaTteicGalt Tas Eas EVTaLoias, 


voowyv T ameipous Kal pakpaiwvas Bious. 
fs / ’ ? / lal > \ / 
EvutavtTa T eimov, Oeohirets Emas TUXAS 


oer ane) ye > an > td 
Tay éetmnudynpnoer, evOvpaV ewe, 


Kay@ TO DoiBov Belov awevdés oTOpma 


” s lal / fe 
HrAMLCOV Eelval, pavTLKH Bpvov TEXVY. 
0 0, avTos Umvarv, avTos év Ooivn TapwHr, 


> \ / > > hi > / > ¢ \ 
auTOS TAO ELTT@MV, AUTOS EGOTLVY O KTAVWV 


\ Lal \ > / 
TOV Taloa TOV Emon. 


| WA a ya \ lal an Me \ \ > 
dtTav Tis ToLadTA éyN TEpi Dewy, YaeTTaVvOvMEeV TE Kai Yopov ov C 


dHcopev, ovdé Tos SudacKadrous eaoopuev Eri Taideia yphabar TOY 


8. ’Amwd\\w APL: ’Awd\Awy vel ’Ard\\wv’ ut videtur Al, 


avrots Al. 





(conjectured by Richards) would be 
easier, but the slip, if such it be, is 
excusable. ws—dévras is not the accusa- 
tive absolute: if it were, ws would express 
the reason, and here it does not. Weare 
defining the rimos: and the construction 
is (they must mrovetv) ws unre adrovs yénras 
évras, ‘represent the gods as neither 
themselves being sorcerers,’ etc. In 
mapayew the construction is changed, 
but the change is natural, for our rule 
applies both to \édyos and zolnois (kal 
eyerw kal qovetv), and déyew takes the 
accusative and infinitive. Both Aéyew 
and movety affect the construction, which 


involves a sort of chiasmus. Cf. III 
390 B 2. 
6 rod evuTrviov mopmry. //. 11 I— 


34: 
8 7 Oéms «rd. The verses are 


perhaps, as Schneider conjectures, from 
Aeschylus’ “Omdwv «plows, in which Thetis 
was one of the characters (Schol. on Ar. 
Ach. 883). Apollo with his harp (éxwv 
popyryya) appears as present at the 
marriage of Thetis also in Homer (7. 
XXIV 62, 63). Plato accommodates the 
beginning of the quotation to his own 
sentence: in Aeschylus perhaps it ran 6 6” 
évedaretro Tas éuas evmadias (so Butler, 
quoted by Schneider). évdaretcOa, ‘to 


avras API: 


dwell upon or emphasize,’ is elsewhere 
IWayS ised ina Smits sense (see 
Jebb on Soph. O. 7. 205): and here too, 
perhaps, it strikes a foreboding note. 
The words paxpalwvas Biovs were doubted 
by Stephanus, who suggested waxpalwvos 
Blov (so Euseb. Praep. Lv. XIII 3. 35) or 
pakpalwvas Blov: but Apollo’s prophecies 
did not refer to Achilles only, so that the 
plural is justified. delpovs should be 
taken not with evradlas, but with Blous, 
which is in apposition to ev7adlas. In 
the next line @Qeogide’s éuas TUxas de- 
pends on the compound expression raév’ 
ernuonunoeyv—a construction frequent in 
Aeschylus, especially with verbs which 
denote singing, celebrating, etc. (4g. 174, 
175 al.): after enumerating all the bless- 
ings in store for Thetis (éjuravrd 7’ 
elrdv) Apollo raised a paean over her 
Oeogirets TUxas. This explanation— 
Schneider’s—is much better than to con- 
nect vumavra adverbially with @eodudels. 

883 B 13 Kayd—elvar. Contrast 
Aesch. P. V. 1032 wWevdnyopetvy yap ovK 
émlorara otdua | rd Atov, adda way Eros 
Teel: see on 380 D above. 

14 mAmfLov: ‘fancied,’ not ‘hoped’: 
cf. V 451 A, IX 573 C, and éAmls in vis 
517 8B. This idiomatic usage is illustrated 
by Rutherford on Babrius 9. 2. 
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véwr, ef éAXOvoLY Hiv of PUAaKES DeorEBets TE Kal Devos yiryver Oat, 20 
a er ’ ! ” 
Kal dcov avOpor@ émt mreiotov oidv Te. Llavtaracw, én, 
F 7 a ye / x / 
éywye TOVs TUTOUS TOUTOUS TUYXWPO Kai WS VOmols AY YP@-ND. 


TEAOC TrOAITelAc Bi. 





S83C 20 Oetor-—oidv te. The object action in general, is assimilation to God : 
of all worship and all religion,asofhuman cf. X 613 Az, 


APPENDICES: TO BOOK 41: 


I. 


II 359 p. 7G Tiyou rod Avdod rpoyove. 

Most of the emendations (e.g. Tvyy 76 tod Avdod rpoydvw) which 
have been suggested in order to bring the present passage into harmony 
with the allusion in Book x 612 B, assume that the Gyges of ‘Gyges’ ring’ 
is identical with the famous Gyges (who reigned about 687—654 B.c.), 
founder of the third or Mermnad dynasty of Lydian kings (Hdt. 1 8—13). 
On this assumption roj_Avdod cannot mean ‘Lydus’ (the eponymous 
ruler of Lydia: see Hdt. 1 7), but must mean ‘the Lydian’ ie. (accord- 
ing to the usual interpretation) Croesus, who was the zéymros ardyovos 
Tvyew (Hdt. 113). There is however no proof to shew that 6 Avdds 
could without further specification denote Croesus; and on this ground 
alone Wiegand’s proposal (adopted by Hermann, Baiter, and Hartman) 
t@ [I'vyov] rod Avdod rpoyovw breaks down: while Jowett and Campbell’s 
‘alternative suggestions 7@ Kpotcov rod Avdod zpoyovw, and Tvyn rd 
Kpofcov tov Avéod zpoydv, although satisfactory in point of sense, fail 
to account for the disappearance of Kpoioov. ‘The proposals of Ast— 
76 Tdyy rod Avdod (or Avddv) rpoydve, and [tO] Tvyou tod Avdod [zpo- 
yovw |—will hardly win favour, while Stallbaum’s 76 Tvyy [rod Avdod 
mpoyovw| merely cuts the knot. 

There is however no solid reason for connecting the Gyges of 
the proverb with the historical Gygés:~ In narrating the adventures 
ofthe latter, Herodotus makes no mention of a magic ring; but if 
such a legend had been told of the founder of the Mermnadae, 
Herodotus is hardly likely to have ignored it. In_Plato’s narrative, 
on the other hand, everything hangs on the ring. Nor is the 
magic ring known to Nicolaus Damascenus, whose account of Gyges 
seems to follow a different tradition from that of Herodotus: see 
Miiller’s /vag. Hist. Graec. 11 pp. 382—386. It is therefore possible 
that Plato’s story refers not to Herodotus’ Gyges, but to some homony- 
mous ancestor of his, perhaps (as Stein suggests on Hdt. 1 13) the 
mythical founder of the family, whose name may have survived in the 
Nivvy Tvyain (Hdt. 1 93). The Gyges of history was not the first 
member of his family to bear that name: his great-grandfather at least 
was also called Gyges (Nic. Dam. l.c.). The resemblance between the 
tyvo_stories—that of Herodotus and that of Plato—is confined to two 
incidents, viz, the joint murder of the reigning sovereign by the queen 
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and her paramour, and their succession to the throne. In these two 
features the history of the later Gyges may well have been embellished 
from the legends about his mythical namesake, or he may actually have 
copied his ancestor’s example. It is noticeable that Cicero says nothing 
to shew that he identified the Gyges of Plato’s story with the Gyges of 
history ; and in a poem by Nizamf (as Mr J. G. Frazer has pointed out 
to me), where Plato tells the story of the ring, the name of Gyges is not 
even mentioned. (See Prof. Cowell’s article in the fournal of the Astatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. 39 pp. 151—157. Prof. Cowell thinks Nizami 
became acquainted with the legend through Arabic translations of the 
Republic.) Thinking it probable, therefore, that the proverbial ring of 
Gyges belonged not to Herodotus’ Gyges, but to one of his ancestors 
bearing the same name, I have retained the ms reading. I do not think 
that the suppression of the name is a difficulty, though it would be 
easy to write (as I formerly did) <r@ Tvyn>, 76 Tvyov rod Avdod zpo- 
yovw. See Jntrod.§ 5. Such a solution would bring the text into strict 
verbal harmony with x 612 B, with Cicero De off: 111 38 (where the story 
is related, not of an ancestor of Gyges, but of Gyges himself—/zne clle 
Gyges inducttur a FPlatone), with Lucian (Vav. 41 and Sis Ace. 21, and 
with Philostratus Vzt. Afpoll. 101. In each of these places we hear 
of ‘Gyges’ ring,’ not of ‘Gyges’ ancestor’s ring.’ But it is better to 
adhere to the almost unanimous testimony of the ss, especially as in 
this particular passage they are reinforced by Proclus. Schneider can 
hardly be right in supposing that the older Gyges is an invention of 
Plato’s, although in other respects his note is deserving of attention: 
“‘ Platoni vero licebat alterum Gygen fingere, ingenio et fortuna similem 
interfectori Candaulae, quem ideo genus ab illo ducentem facit, prioris 
nomen, quippe quod commune ei cum posteriori esset, reticens.” 


Eh 


II 359 E. rodrov S& addo pév exew ovdev, wept b& TH xetpt xpvoodv 
SaxtvAvov, dv mepieAcpevov exBnvat. 

If (with A) we omit éyew, the meaning must still be: ‘the corpse 
(rodrov) <had> nothing else upon it, only on its hand a gold ring, which 
he (Gyges) took off and went out.’ But it is impossible in Greek, as in 
English, to dispense with ‘had.’ 

Dr Jackson proposes to read govrou for rodrov, and omit éyew and ov, 
understanding the sentence to mean he took nothing from the corpse 
except a gold ring on its hand, and then went out ’ (Proceedings of the 
Cambridge Philol. Soc. Vol. u 1882, p. 12). In favour of this view he 
urges that ‘the nudity of the corpse is not mentioned, either in Cicero’s 
paraphrase de Officiis 111 9 § 38, or in that of Nizamt’ (see Ap. 1). 
Philostratus is also silent on the subject (Heroic. 28). If the principle of 
this solution is correct, I should prefer to retain todrov: for there seems 
to be no reason why repiarpetoOar should not take two accusatives like 
apaipetoboi, mepixpove, mepixomtev, and the like; or, as Dr Verrall 
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remarks (Proceedings, etc. l.c.)}—I think with less probability—rotror 
might be ‘regarded as a second accusative after roujoavra’ understood 
with dAdo pev oddev.’ The reading rodrov d¢ dAdo pev ovdev, rept dé TH 
Xelpt xpvoodv daxrvAvov mepiehopevov éxBqvar is adopted also by the 
Zurich editors (1839) on the suggestion of Winckelmann. 

Dr Jackson’s view of the passage, in which I formerly concurred, 
gives excellent sense, and may be right. But it is to be noticed (r) that 
our chief authority for éyev is Ven. II, a ms which is quite independent 
of Paris A and constantly enables us to restore lacunae in that ms, and 
(2) that there are other examples in Paris A of the omission of a single 
word without the excuse of homoioteleuton. See Jutrod.§ 5. Zand 
Flor. B omit exe, but add fépew after daxrvAvcov—an obvious attempt to 
amend the error which survives in A. 

Madvig conjectures mAotrov 8 oidév and Liebhold (HZ. Jahrb. 1888, 
P- 107) Kécpov dé ado pev <éxovt’> ovdév for rodrov de GAAO pév oddev. 
Neither of these proposals has any plausibility, and it is best to regard 
this as one of the places where we owe the right reading to IL. 


[ik 


II 364 c.  édv ré twa exOpov ryujvar eOédy, peta ocpixpdv datavav 
dpoiws Sikavov adikw Bddapew xTA, 


Instead of BAdWew, the best Mss read BAaWe. If PBrAaWe is re- 
tained, the subject must be either (1) tis or 6 €O€Awy mypaivew Supplied 
out of rapNOEe eT Ay, or (2) the prophef"onstilted. ~The Tatter alter- 
native gives the right sense, but ge from the singular to 
the plural (in zeé@oyzes) is very harsh. If we adopt the first alternative 
(to which J, and C. incline), we must regard the clause édv_ré twa— 
BrawWe, as squni-parenthenc al, and connect ze(@ovres_ with ayupTa, oe 
Kat pavres at the beginning of the sentence. Such a solution is 
not less harsh than (2). @dAaer must, I think, be pronounced corrupt. 
Muretus read B)daas, depending, like axetoOa, on dvvapus ; but Brawar 
is not likely to have been corrupted into BAawe, nor is it clear why the 
aorist should take the place of the present (as in axeiofa). Reading 
Ardpew, we might perhaps regard the construction as one of the rare 
cases in which dvvayus and the like are followed by a future infinitive : 
see Jebb’s Soph. Pil. p. 252, Kiihner Gr Gr. 1 p. 164, and cf. 
Phaed. 73,4 ovx av otol 7 joav todto wowjoew (so the Bodleian ms). 
There is still however a serious difficulty in the collocation of the present 
dxeto Oar with the future BAawev. The explanation given by Schneider 
in his Additamenéa is linguistically unassailable and gives an excellent 
sense. For the common confusion of -e and -ew see /utrod. § 5. 


LV; 


II 865 p, &. ovKodv, et pev py ecioiv, 7 pydev adrois Tav avOpwrivwry 
pee, th Kal jpiv pednreov Tod AavOavew ; 

The reading of the best Mss, kal piv peAntéov tod AavGavew, is 
defended by Shorey (4. 7. £2. Xvi p. 231), but (as I think) unsuccess- 
fully, and even the most conservative editors abandon it. 
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We have to choose between (1) <7/> kal yuiv weAnréov tov avOa- 
vew ; (found in several inferior mss besides z), (2) 0¥8' uty eAnréov KA. 
(g Flor. U), (3) kat yuiv < ov > pednréov xtA, (Paris D in margin), (4) Kat 
nut apeAntéov (a conjecture of Baiter’s). It is possible that each of 
these readings is due to conjecture, and we can scarcely hope to restore 
the hand of Plato with certainty in this passage. 

I formerly (with Bekker and others) printed ov8’ yyiv. The meaning 
is satisfactory, but the correction does not seem probable in itself. ‘The 
same may be said of (3) and (4). I have now followed Stallbaum in 
supposing that ré was accidentally omitted after the -e of wéAe. Such 
a slip is easy enough, and would be most likely to be corrected by the 
introduction of a negative, as in (2) and (3). Moreover, as Stallbaum 
says, T¢ kat ymiv “huius sermonis alacritati plane est accommodatum,” 
and xa is, I think, sufficiently justified by the obvious contrast between 
the gods and ourselves. ‘Tucker objects that ‘“ If the gods do zo¢ care, 
why should we a/so care?” is as bad in Greek as in English’: but xa is 
hardly so much as ‘also’: it merely points the contrast. Cf. 111 414 E 2. 
There is no difficulty in ovxotv followed by a question, so long as the 
question is merely rhetorical. Hermann proposes ovxkovv—xal npiv 
peAnréov, but the negative would require to be reinforced before npiv. 
I can see no probability in Tucker’s conjecture, viz. ovcody—< ovdev > 
Kal nly weAnTeov. 
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8386 A—389 A So much for the doc- 
trines by means of which we are to foster 
the sentiments of piety towards gods and 
parents and mutual friendship among the 
citizens. 

In order to encourage Bravery, we shall 
require our poets to extol and not to decry 
the life which awaits us after death : other- 
wise their poetry will be not merely untrue, 
but detrimental to our future soldiers. 
ere again Homer deserves censure. Fear- 
inspiring names like Cocytus must be dis- 
carded, as well as lamentations put into 
the mouths of famous men: for the good 
man has no cause to bewatl the death of a 
good comrade, either for his comrade’s sake 
or for his own. Homer offends against 
this canon when he represents Achilles and 
Priam as indulging in lamentations over 
their dead ; and still more when he makes 
the gods, anal even the greatest of the gods, 
give way to grief. Moreover, as excessive 
mirth is apt to rebound into the opposite 
extreme, our youths must not be laughter- 
loving. Homer errs in depicting good 
men ‘and gods as overcome with laughter. 

3864 1 Td pv 81 TWepl Oeods KTA. 
Rettig (Proleg. pp. 61 ff.) and others sup- 


pose that the virtue of écvérys is alluded 
to here—a virtue which in the earlier 
dialogues is sometimes placed by the side 
of the four cardinal virtues (Prot. 329 c, 
Men. 78 D, Gorg. 507 8B). But dcrdrns is 
not specifically named (in spite of 11 
380 Cc), and it is clear from the words kal 
yovéas—monoouevors that Plato is think- 
ing at least as much of duty to man as of 
duty to gods: cf. 11378 BC, 381 B, 383. 
See also App. I 

5 aGv8petor.. Plato has in view chiefly 
courage in war: hence the import- 
ance which he attaches to removing the 
fear of death. Cf. Tyrtaeus 10 (reOvd- 
fevat yap Kaddv KTN.) and 12. 23—32. 
The poems of Tyrtaeus are not open to 
Plato’s censure in this connexion. Pflei- 
derer (Zur Losung der Pl. Fr. p. 23) 
wrongly represents the present passage as 
tantamount (or nearly so) to a denial of 
the immortality of the soul, which is 
affirmed in Book x. It is possible to 
criticise the popular conception of im- 
mortality without disbelieving in a higher 
form of the same doctrine, and this is just 
what Plato does here. 

Il Kal 7ept ToUTwY Tov pvbwy should 
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\ \ 
Kal TO 
/ al f. 
D | oixia 8€ Ovnrotct Kal aPavatoroe pavein 20 
, uy Gj 
owepdar€ evpwervta, Ta TE TTUYEoUVGL Deol TeEp 
\ 
Kal 
2 ' Pe etek 4 \ > > sf Lf 
@® TOT0L, H pa TLs €oTte Kal ely “Aidao dopoicuv 
I \ \ yy > \ , > 7 ii A 
Wwuxn kal eldwrov, atap ppéves ovK Eve TapTav 
Kab TO 25 
” n a \ Si > 
ol@ mwetvidcbat, Tal dé cKLal aicocovet: 
Kal 


wuxn & é€« pedo rrapévyn "Aidoode BeBryxet, 
dv woTmov yoowoa, AuTODG’ avdpoTHTa Kal HBnv' 


17. @—elyn IL: om. A. 


be taken with émirarety rather than with 
déyeu (sc. adrovs, i.e. Tos wUOous). Hart- 
man, connecting the words with Aéyeuw, 
would expunge rév wiOwy ‘cum poetae 
non de fabulis 7a év Aldov describentibus 
Aéyew soleant, sed ipsi Orci territamenta 
narrent ”—a just criticism, and conclusive 
in favour of the construction which Hart- 
man rejects. 

12 Ao.Sopetv. The traditional literary 
picture of the Greek Hades deseryes what 
Plato says of it (see the quotations in 
Nagelsbach Hom. Theol. pp. 397 ff., 
Nachh. Theol. pp. 396—398), although 
a brighter prospect was held out in the 
Eleusinian mysteries and the Orphic theo- 
logy (Nachh. Theol. pp. 398—407). 

‘AmAGs o8TwS. II 377 BN. 

386cC 13 Aé€yovtas. For the accu- 
sative after the dative émixerpotou cf. 
Luthyph. 5 A, Crito 51 D. Before deé- 
yovras =! (with a few other mss) adds dp, 
as if ef Nodopotey should be understood 
(cf. 11 380 C); but we should supply not 
Aodopotev, but ef Nordopobor (Schneider). 

15 Tovde tod érovs ktA. The singu- 


20. Ovnroto. IL: Ovnrots A. 


lar &zros is sometimes used of more than 
one verse, e.g. Hdt. vit 143. The lines 
are addressed by the shade of Achilles 
to Odysseus: Od. XI 489—491. On the 
omission of @ pH Bloros mods ein see 
Lntrod. § 5. 

386 D 20 oixla—Qeol mep. //. xx 
64, 65. The words in Homer are under 
the construction of deloas—p7}. 

23 @ momo. The exclamation of 
Achilles when the ghost of Patroclus 
eludes his embrace: //. XXIII 103, 104. 
On ¢péves as the “ physical basis of life” 
in Homer see Leaf ad loc. 

26 olw—dtocovor. Tiresias retained 
in the other world sométhing of the 
physical reality of his earthly existence : 
Od. X 493—495 Tod Te ppéves Euredol 
elow’ | T@ Kal TeOvnGre voov ope Tlepoe- 
pévera | ol memvicbat’ Tol 6é cKial dic- 
govow. Plato allows the force of aftrac- 
tion to alter rol to ral: cf. Men. 100A 
olos wémvuTa Tav év “Aidou, ai dé cxcal 
aicoovot. 

28 wWoxi—7Bnv. Z/. xvi 856, 857. 
pebéwy, explained by the ancients as uéAn 
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Os av TeTplyviat dp Heoav. 
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Ilavtarace pev 


a V4 \ MY \ la) ’ / 
Ovxodbv étt Kal Ta Tept TadTa OvopaTa TdvTa Ta SeLVa TE 


\ ees} , 1 \ , | Ce eey4 \ 
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13- mepoBnuévous A*IL: mepoBnuévas Al. 


Tov owuaros (Hesych. s.v.), more pro- 
bably denotes the mouth (as part of the 
face): cf. Leaf ad loc. and 77. Ix 409. 
Leaf plausibly suggests that dv in avédpo- 
tTHTa, ‘manhood ’—found in all but two 
Mss of the //iad—was only the written 
sign of the zasalis sonans, and counted as 
a short vowel. 

387 A 2 xy S&—rTerpryvia. 7. 
XXIII 100. “ The voice,” says Leaf, ‘‘is 
as weak a copy of the living voice as is 
the efdwdov of the airéds”: whence rerpt- 
yvia and rerpryvice again just below. 

5 ws 8’ 8te—teoav. Said of the 
souls of the suitors following Hermes 
down to Hades: Od. XXIV 6—g. Pos- 
sibly we should read 7c av for pecay (with 
Howes, Harvard Studies in Cl. Philol. 
VI p- 190). 

887 c 16 évépovs Kal dd(Bavras. 
The Scholiast writes: évépous Tovs vexpous, 
dd Tod év 7H Epa (6 €or yn) KetoOa. CE. 
épa¢e. Early psychology scarcely sepa- 
rated the dead body from the surviving 
spirit: the latter still lived where the 
body lay ‘within the ground.’ Hence 
‘those within the ground’ (opposed to 
the émixévio or living) became an ex- 
pression for the spirits of the departed, 





and the denizens of the lower world in 
general: see //. XV 188, Xx 61. The 
Scholiast’s derivation is more probable 
than that of Brugmann, who (Grzzdriss 1 
p- 180) derives the word from éy and 
a nominal suffix -epo. Plato at any rate 
would have preferred the Scholiast. On 
adlBavras (not found in Homer or Hesiod) 
see Plut. Quaest. Symp. VIII 736 A (cited 
by Ast) 6 6€ adiBas Kal 6 cxedeTOs éml Tots 
vekpots yéyove, Notdopoupérvns dvéuata Enpd- 
tnTos. The ancients derived the word 
from d@ and the root of AeliBw Aly etc., 
calling the dead_‘sapless’ 6a rhv ris 
ABddos ducBetlay Sohal y L. and S. 
object that the @ is long, relying perhaps 
on the line of Callimachus in Z¢. J/. 
63, 51 éBnéav olov adiBavra mlyovres 
(where d\lBavra=6tos). There, however, 


387 


lal \ x a , 
TavTa Kal TA TOLavTA TaVTa TapaiTnoopela” Opunpov Te Kal Tors B 


C 


the right reading may be aNiSarra, i.e. of | 


aiBavra. But in Sophocles “7. 751 ed. 
Dindorf the a is certainly long, unless the 
text is corrupt. Possibly the word is 
connected with 7AlBaros; cf. Hesych. 
s. v. #AtBarov, where we are told that 
Xryslxopos Taprapoy AAlBarov Tov Baldy 
Aéyet. 

17 TovTov Tod timov. Instead of 
writing G\\a dvéuata boa tTovrouv Tov 


— 
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t7d A. 26. 


movee Hertz: move? ws olera ATE: 


\ vA > ” € / Le} / ¢ f 
Dapev yap. OvK« dpa wvrép x éxeivou ws Sewov tu 
Ou djra. 


"ANXAa ppv Kal TOdE NEyouer, 


Molec ws oldv TE g. 19. wv7ép IT: 


eraipds =g et idem (vel potius érarpés) A®: &repos ATI. 





térov 6vTa Plato writes GAXa dca rovrou 
Tov TUTov dvomafémeva, with precisely 
the same meaning: tovrov tov TUmou 
therefore depends on the copula involved 
in édvouafoueva. Stallbaum takes dvouafé- 
weva as “‘quum pronuntiantur”’; but this 
is pointless. The words mean simply 
‘other names of this type which make all 
who hear them shudder’ etc. 

opltrevy 84 movet. Theremark ws olerar, 
which appears in the best Mss—see cv. 72.— 
after mrovet gives no sense, and is admittedly 
corrupt. ws oléy re, found in four inferior 
Mss besides g, is a rare phrase, occurring, 
I believe, nowhere else in Plato (except of 
course in combination with superlatives, 
e.g. III 412 B, VI 484 C), though found in 
Aristotle (Pol. E 11. 1313 39, where 
Bekker conjectured otovraz); but ‘to shiver 
as much as possible’ is painfully frigid. No 
emendation at all satisfactory has yet been 
proposed—neither Winckelmann’s o/kéras, 
nor Hermann’s éca érn (with reference to 
recitations of the rhapsodists !), nor Mad- 
vig’s ws oinréa, nor Campbell’s ws éred. 
Hertz (77. Fahrb. 1872 p. 852) supposes the 


/ words to bea gloss by some Christian read- 
| er, meaning ‘as he’ (1.e. Plato) ‘imagines.’ 


The author of the gloss wished to indicate 
that he at least could hear such tales 
without shivering. After ws otera: found its 
way into the text, it was probably altered 
to olovrac (to suit the plural dxovovras), 
from which oféy re is a corruption: cf. 11 
358 E, where g has olovra: as against oldy 
ve of the best Mss. See also on VI 504 E. 

18 Kal trws—addro tu: ‘‘videlicet ad 





suavitatem et delectationem: v. p. 387 B, 
390A, 397 D, 398 A al.” (Stallbaum). 

Ig py ék—npiv. gplkn is a cold 
shiver, sometimes followed by sweat, 
whence ék ris Toattys pplkns Oepud- 
tepo.. Cf. (with Hartman) Phaedr. 251 A 
lddvra 6é€ avrév, olov éx THS plkys, wera- 
Bory Te Kal lépws kal Oepudrns anOns 
AauBdver, where Thompson remarks that 
gpixn is used by Hippocrates of the ‘ cold 
fit of a fever.” In Oepudrepo kal wadakd- 
repo. Plato is thinking of the softening 
effect of heat upon iron: cf. (with J. and 
C.) infra 411 B womep cldnpov éuddake, 
Laws 666 C, 671 B kabdrep Twa oldnpov 
Tas Puxas Tov mivdyTwy dLaTU pous yryvo- 
Hévas pbahOakwrépas yiyvecOa; see 
also 7/7, XV111 468—477 and Whitelaw on 
Soph. Ajax 651 in Cl. Rev. V pp. 66, 
230. In so far as it associates heat with 
cowardice, the comparison breaks down, 
for heat meant courage to the Greeks. 
For this reason Stephanus conjectured 
abepudrepor and Ast dOuudrepo, a reading 
afterwards found in vw Ast’s conjecture 
is thus refuted by Hartman (l.c.) : ‘ Astii 
coniectura inepta est, quum d@uula vitium 
sit, non vero iusta ac temperata padakla 
(dixit enim sadaxwrepor tod déovrTos).” 
In the next sentence Hartman expunges 
PoBovmeOa without sufficient cause. 

387D 23 Tdv é\Aoylpwv dvipav: a 
subjective, not an objective genitive: see E 
below, and 388 E, 390D ed mov twes— 
Kapreplac—kai éyovtac kal mpdatrrovTac 
Um €X\Noyluwv avdpHy with X 605 D. 

25 0 émuenkts avnp—tpocseirar. This 
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"OpOas, Epn. 


Tladw &) ‘Opnpov re denoducba Kal Tov ad\rov 


TomnT@v pr Tovey “Ayia, Oeds Traida, 


dANoT el mrAEUPaS KaTAaKELmEVOV, aAXNOTE 8 avTE 
oe ” \ lal 
bmriov, ddrNoTE S€ TEHVH, 


Nt ’ % \ > fd 
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33. ddvperar, péper coniecit Stallbaum: ddvpecOa, pépew AIIZ g!: xph pro xal g?. 


34. dp a Ii: dpa A. 





passage is full of Socratic colouring. ovzep 
kal éraipds éore contains a suggestion that 
only good men can be comrades: cf. 
Xen. Mem. 11 6. 19, 20 and Pl. Lys. 
214C. That death has no terrors for the 
good man is laid down in 4p. 41 Cff. 
The self-sufficiency of virtue was illus- 
trated in the person of Socrates himself 
(Mem. 1 2. 14, IV 8. 11), and continually 
preached by him (Mem. 11 6. 2, cf. Iv 
7. 1). Steinhart appears to me to ex- 
aggerate the force of atrdpxys when he 
characterises the doctrine of this passage 
as anti-christian (Zzmdectung p. 160). 

387 E 31 véos. The fortitude of 
Pericles on receiving the news of the 
death of his two sons was a case in point, 
and may have been known to Plato. It 
is commemorated in a fine fragment of 
Protagoras preserved by Plut. Covesol. ad 
A poll. 33. 118 E, F. 

33 odvperat, déper. See crn. The 
infinitives ddvpecOac and épew are ex- 
plained by Stallbaum as dependent on 
Aéyouwev, but this is too harsh. The 
rhetorical repetition of jxu7’ dpa proves 
that like orepn@jva they should be under 
the government either of devov itself, or 
of some notion supplied out of dewwdr. 
As the tormer alternative gives the wrong 
sense we must, if the text is sound, take 





refuge in the latter. Hartman by a Zour 
de force resolves jKoTa dewdy into nKioTa 
eixos avTov dedcévar, and carries on the 
e(xés. It would be somewhat easier, I 
think, though still very harsh, to supply 
dewvds out of dewdv, devds being used as 
in dewds katapdcacba TH ALOw (Theophr. 
Char. 15, cf. infra 395): but it is diffi- 
cult not to believe that the text is corrupt. 
In g, «al has been corrected to xp%, and 
the insertion of de? before cal is suggested 
by Hartman. The question however is 
not what the good man ought to do, but 
what he actually does, and for this reason 
Richards’ @ouxe after ddUpec@ar is better, 
although otherwise unlikely. Stallbaum’s 
alternative proposal to read dévperat, 
pépec 5€ seems to me far the best both in 
point of sense, and because it might easily 
pass into ddvpecOar, pépew Oé under the 
influence of orepnOjva. For these rea- 


sons I have printed it in the text. Cf. 
Introd. § 5. 
S88 a 5 adAdor’—drtpvyéro.o. The 


picture of Achilles sorrowing for Patro- 
clus in /Ziad XXIV 1to—tI2. Plato ac- 
commodates the Homeric narrative to 
his own zrovetvy, and reads mAwifovT’— 
arpuyérovo instead ot duweveck’ adi d 
div’ adds, which appears in our Homer. 
"rhattw elsewhere is always used of sail- 
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Té Leaf ad J. XVI 433: 


6 Té pot Lapwndova Pirtatov avopav 
IlatpoxrXo1o Mevoutiadao dapjvar. 


ore codd. 





ing in the literal sense (yet ék rot vod 
éxm\wew in Hdt. vi 12), but it cannot 
bear such a meaning here. If the mss 
are right, wAwitfovr’ must be regarded 
(with Schneider) as a metaphor, the 
agitated movements of Achilles being 
compared to the unsteady motion, ofa 
ship upon the sea. Achilles is so to 
speak ‘at sea’ and shews it in his gait; 
cf. the metaphorical sense of xeyudfoua. 
The picture savours of the burlesque, and 
Howes suggests that mAwifwy may be a 
deliberate parody on Plato’s part (Har- 
vara Studies etc. VI p. 202). As no 
other example of such a use of tAwi fw 
has been adduced, the word is perhaps 
corrupt. Heyne’s mpwtfovr’ “*matutinum 
se agentem” (ovdé pu jas! pawopuévy 
Anbeckey wrelp Gra, says Homer) will 
never command a wide assent: still less 
m)wicovr’ (Benedictus), mp tovr’ (Ast), 
whose quantity is not above suspicion, or 
mp@ iWwgovr’ (Liebhold F7. Fahrb. 1888, 
p. 108). ald¢ovr’ (Herwerden and Naber) 
is better in point of sense, but the altera- 
tion is too great. I have thought of 1é\’ 
@fovr’ (wes ‘cry w’ and not wes is the 
spelling of the Codex Mediceus in Aesch. 
Lum. 124), or addolfovr’ (cf. addowrpuds 
in //. XV 607). Perhaps, however, mAwit- 





fovr’ conceals some word meaning ‘to 
rush wildly from his tent,’ ém? Ov’ being 
probably for émi @iva, not for éml dul. 
There is apparently a contrast between 
Achilles’ anguish within his tent and 
without, and some word is needed to 
mark his exit. Nothing can be made of 
the variant mAdgov7’ (in a few inferior 
mss). In default of anything better we 
must (I suppose) provisionally acquiesce 
in Schneider’s interpretation. 

38BB 9g pydt—Kedbadrs. 
23, 24. 

11 ékeivos. Homer. 

éyyts@eav. Zeus was Priam’s seventh 
ancestor (Apollod. 111 12). The phrase 
has a dash of old-world romance about it : 
cf. 391 E infra and Stallbaum on PAii. 
16C ol wév madaol, kpelrroves judy kal 
éyyuTépw Gedy olxotyTes. 

12 Attavetvovra te—tkacrov. 7, 
XXII 414, 415. 

888C 17 wpo.Ktd. Said by Thetis 
in //, XVIII 54. 

Ig ® momo. //. XXII 168, 169. The 
words are uttered by Zeus with reference 
to Hector. For dorv our Homer has 
TELX OS. 

23 alat—Sapnvar. //. XVI 433, 434: 
The only variant is Wor for at al, 
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Ei yap, © dire 'Adeiuavte, Ta ToLtadTa Huly ot véoL 
B) d 


én > ye \ \ fal ¢ > rd £ lal 

OTOVO}) AKOVOLEV Kal [1p KATAYEAMEV WS dvakiws heyomevMY, TYONT 

b) / / 

dv éavtov yé Tes avOpwrov dvta avdkvov hyjcatto TovT@Y Kal 

’ / ’ \ a Ul > a n A / x lal > ’ 

emuTANEELEV, EL Kai Eriol AVT@ ToOLOVTOV 7 NéyELV 7 TroLEiV, GNX 
A ? 4 \ a lal tA 

ovdev aiayuvopevos oVde KapTEPwY TrOANOVS él TuLKpOtoW TraOn- 

/ x yy \ 

30 wacow Opnvovs dv dbo Kal dduppors. |’AdnOécTaTa, pn, NEYELS. 
lal / if ¢ ” id al e / e la 

Act 5€ ye ox, ws apts tpiv 0 Néyos Eonpatvev’ & TELaTEOV, Ews GV 


TLS NMAS AAAW KAAXOVE TreLoN. 


Ov yap ob Sel. 


"AAXG pny ovbé 


giroyédwtds ye Set eivar. oyxeddv yap OTav Tis epun ioxupe 


/ > \ \ \ lal nr 
YeXwTL, LaXUpav Kal peTaBorAnV Entel TO ToOLOUTOV. 


Aoxet 01, 


épn. Ovte dpa avOpwrrovs akious Nryou Kpatoupévous UTO yéXWTOS 


v Lal > 6 fe \ oe AN / 
ay Tus Troln, | aTrodeKTEoV, TOAD Oé TTOV, éav Beovs. 


7 © OS. 
beav: 


Tlond pévtos, 


Ovxody ‘Ounpov ovdé ta Tovadta arodeEoueba Tepl 


wv ’ VS =) lal : / / lal 

adaBeatos & dp’ éva@pto yéXws paxapecar Oeoicur, 
7 

as idov"Hdacortov b4a domata ToiTyvovTa 


f) > s \ \ \ l 
OUK aTrobek TéoV KATA TOV OOV Noyov. 


Ei ov, &pn, Bovreu euov 


TiWévat* ov yap ody! 82 arrodextéov. 


33: 





888 D 28 e Kal émlor atte. cal 
is not ‘even’ (J. and C.), otherwise there 
would be too much emphasis on éziou, 
but ‘also’: ‘if it should also occur to 
himself’ (sc. as Homer says it occurs to 
gods). The emphatic word is air. 
For rowtrov Hartman requires either 
To.wordy TL or TO ToLodTOv ; but cf. 416 B, 
IV 426B, 429 E, IX 590 E and II 368A 7. 

29 GpiKpoiow. See on I 330B. eéml 
ouikpoto. maOnuace has a poetical rhythm, 
and may possibly be from a hexameter. 

S8B8E 31 ews dv tis—teoy. Cf. 
Phaed. 85 C,D, Gorg. 527 A. 

33 &piqn—rtovotrov. Seecr.2. The 
present é¢:7 is slightly better than é¢7: 
for 7d Tovodrov denotes the state or con- 
dition rather than the act. éf7 comes 
rather nearer to the reading of A and II, 
and is preferred by Baiter and Hartman. 
For (n7et H. Wolf conjectured srocei, 
Herwerden rixre or évtixre, in both 
cases needlessly: cf. with J. and C. é0éde 
in 11 370 B. The sentiment is-generalised 
in VIII 563 5. 

35 ovTe dpa. oltre followed by dé is 
rare (examples in Kiihner Gy. Gr. II 


épuy (vel potius édin) B: épnv Ag: épy IL. 


p- 832) but 6é follows re very often, 
especially in aodv 6é, péyiorov dé etc.: 
see Il 367 Cz. Cobet’s ovrapa i.g. 
oro. dpa, though approved by Hartman, 
is therefore unnecessary. 

389 A 2 ovKodv—--Adyov. The lines 
are //. 1 599, 600. Hermann wished to 
read oUkovv and reject dmodefduea trepi 
OeGy, placing ra roaira under the go- 
vernment of dmodexréov. otkouy may be 
right, but the change is not necessary. 
Ta-To.adra does not refer specifically to 
the verses, but means 76 xpareto@ac vd 
yé\wros and the like; while the two 
verses are themselves the object of azo- 
dexréov. Ihave accordingly placed a colon 
after 0eGv and removed the pause after 
moumvvovra; a remedy which removes, I 
think, the objections felt by Hermann to 
dmodekbuea rept OeSv, and by Herwer- 
den to mept Gey. The asyndeton in 
doBeoros 5’ dp’ etc. is common in amplia- 
tive and illustrative sentences. 

889 B—S92aA 4 high value should 
also be placed upon truth. The medicinal 
lie may indeed be permitted to our rulers, 
zn the interests of the State: but any others 
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"AAG pv Kal adHOevdy ye Tepl Toro TrommTéov. Ee yap 
6p0as edéyomev apts, Kal TO bvTL Deoior wev axXpHaTOV wevdoos, 
avOpwros dé Ypjowov ws év pappaxov elder, Sjrov, OTL TO Ye 

rn > lal / ’ , \ > ¢ ie a ” 
TowovTov tatpois Soréov, idimtais dé ovx amréov. A‘rov, epy. 
Tots dpxovow 81) Tis Tédews, elrep Ticly aAXoUS, TpOTHKEL Yev- 
SecOat 1) ToNewiwy 7) TodTaY Evexa ew @peEdia TIS TOAEWS, TOIS 
€ Sé Grows Taow ovKX amTéov TOD ToLovTOU, adda ! pos ye 51) TOUS 
ToLovTOUS apYovTas ldvaTn WeicacOat TavTOY Kai weifov dwapTnwa 
dycomev 1) KauvovTe Tpds laTpov 7) adoKodYTL Tpds TaLdoTpiBnV 


coal 


5 


a tal lal e lal / / Ay > On / ak 
Tepl TOY TOD avTOD cwpmaTos TraOnwaTwY pu TAaNOH REyeELY, 7) 


mpos KuBepynTny Tepl THs vews Te Kal TOV vavToV pn TA dvTA 
NEyovTe Srws 7) avTOS H TLS THY EvvvavTaV Tpdkews exer. “AdnOéo- 
Data, én. “Av dp addov Tivd NapBavyn >evdopuevov | ev TH 
Tore. TOV Of SnpLoupyol éacs, 


2 a a RN t fi 
MavTev » inThpa KAKWV Y TEKTOVA Sovpov, 


15. Tovovrouvs II et in mg. A?: om. Al, 





who lie are to be punished. To le to the 
rulers ts worse than lying to a physician 
about one’s illness. 

Not less necessary is self-control, which 
will enable our citizens to obey the rulers, 
and to rule their own appetites. Homer 
Jrequently represents heroes and gods as 
lacking in this virtue—as insubordinate, 
gluttonous, lustful, avaricious, prone to 
revenge, and mean. The effect zs to dts- 
courage in the young the virtue which we 
desiderate, and all such representations 
must therefore be forbidden: they are both 
impious and untrue. 

389B 8 GAG pv Kal dAnOeay ff. 
On the place of this section in the gene- 
ral plan of the Republic see App. I. 

9 Geotor pev—elSer. For the dative 
Geoict see I 330B2. €&v dapudKouv elder 
(cf. 11 382 C, D) implies the usual Socratic 
analogy between body and soul: see on 
II 380 B. 

Ir ovx amwréov KTA. Cf. Laws 916 Eff. 

8389C 15 TovotTovs is omitted by 
Hartman, and is certainly open to doubt. 
The balance of Ms evidence is in its 
favour, although a few inferior mss and 
one Ms of Stobaeus (//or. 46. 95), agree 
with A’ in omitting it. It must either 
mean rulers who act em’ wedia rhs wodews, 
or else such rulers as Plato’s. The former 


alternative is not altogether satisfactory, 


and it is difficult not to believe that Plato 
was in reality referring to his own rulers. 
The serious objection to this view is that 
we have not yet heard anything of 
Plato’s rulers: they are not described till 
412B. I think the solution may be that 
the present section on truth is a later 
addition made by Plato after he had 
written his first account of the rulers in 
Book 111. See also App. I. 

tg Aéyoytt has caused difficulty, and 
Madvig would expunge the word. The 
explanation is simple enough. mi radnO7 
Aéyew should be repeated between # and 
mpos, and uy Ta OvTa NéyorTe Orws taken 
closely together, ‘or to lie’ (ui) TadnlF 
Aéyev understood) ‘to a pilot about the 
ship and its crew by misrepresenting the 
facts about one’s own condition etc.’ One 
Ms of Stobaeus (l.c.) has \éyovra, which is 
also possible, and could only be explained 
in this way. I have removed the comma 
usually printed after \éyov7t. 

20 AapPdvy: sc.ddpxwy. Cf.1347A 2. 
Aap Bar ys (Ficinus and Benedictus) gives a 
wrong sense. 

3E9D 21 Tey ol—Bovpov. Od. XVII 
383, 384. Kaxwy is of course neuter. If 
Schneider could shew that this quotation 
refers to a case in which a chieftain in 
Homer did or did not punish a dnmovp- 
y6s for lying, he would make out a 
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, e -} / ? / , ts X, > 
KoNAGEL @S erruTHOEULA ero ayovTa TONEWS WOTTEP VEWS AVQT peT~ 


TuKOV TE Kal oNEOpLOY. 
25 TEANTAL. 


"Edy ye, 7 & 6s, emi ye Royo Epya 


Ti dé; cwdpocvvns apa ov dSenoes jyiv trois veaviais; Ids & 


A 
ou; 


Ladpoaryyns b& ws wrAHOeL ov Ta Tordde péyroTta, apyovTwY 


9 ? \ \ / n , 
pev wmnKoous eivat, avtovs b€ dpyovtas TOV! Tepl ToToUS Kal 


adppodiova Kal Trept edwddas jdovaev; “Epouye doxe?. 


Ta 67 Tovdde 


30 pycoper, ofpar, KAAS EyerOan, ofa Kal ‘Ounpw Acoundys réyeL, 


, fal e > an > b] / 4 
TETTA, TLOTH Hoo, Eu@ O° EruTreiOco uO, 


\ \ 4 5) , \ 
Kat TA TOUTOV EX OMEVA, Ta 


y” ip y ? , 
igav mévea Tvetovtes Ayatoi, 
oLyn, SevdLoTes THmaVTOpas, 


/ an 
35 Kal doa aAXa ToOLAvTA. 


Kanroas. 


Ti dé; ta Towdde 


oivoBapés, Kuvos dupat exwv, Kkpadinv & éXadoto 


23. 





Ko\doer ws IT: 


KoA\doews A. 





prima facie case for his view that Plato 
is here prescribing canons for poetical 
representations, but there is nothing of 
this in Homer; and we must suppose 
that Plato is speaking here of his own 
citizens. See App. I. 

24 éd&y ye—tednTar does not mean ‘if 
our theory is carried out’ (J. and C.) or 
‘if our ideal city is ever realised’ (Rettig). 
Such a remark would be frigid and super- 
fluous. The meaning is merely that the 
ruler will first use words, but, if these fail, 
he will afterwards proceed to deeds i.e. 
ko\acet. The first ye assents: the second 
enters a caveat. épya TeAnTaL= épywv Tédos 
ylyynrat. 

27 cwppooivys S:—péyiorra: ‘for the 
mass of men, are not the cardinal points 
of temperance such as these?’ (Jebb on 
Soph. O. C. 20 paxpay yap ws yépovre 
mpovaTddns odov—a precise parallel). 
There is no authority for interpreting 
these words (with Stallbaum, Hartman 
etc.) as ‘plerumque’ ‘in universum.’ 
Plato is warning us not to regard his 
account of cwppoctvyn here as scientifi- 
cally accurate and complete. It is the 
most obvious and conspicuous aspects of 
self-control which poets should chiefly 
impress upon the multitude, and to these 
Plato confines his attention. On the 
Greek conception of cwopootvn see the 
passages collected by Nagelsbach, Mach- 
hom. Theol. pp. 227 ff. 


889 30 ‘Opypw. For this = anda 
few other Mss read zrap’ ‘Ounpw. Schneider 
successfully defends ‘Oujpw by Arist. 
Pol. 8 5. 1339> 7 ov yap 6 Zebs airos die 
Kal KiOapife. tots mornrais. The line is 
addressed by Diomede to Sthenelus in /7, 
IV 412. 

32 TA TovTwy éxdpeva. The two 
verses which Plato here quotes do not 
follow rérra, c.wry kTd., and do not even 
occur together in our Homer. tcav— 
"Axaol is from /7. 111 8 (ol & dp’ ica 
oryn mévea mvelovres ’"Axatol), cvyy—on- 
fdvropas from Iv 431. Some editors 
bracket the first verse, but (as Hartman 
points out) it is not likely that a scribe 
should have interpolated a line from //, 111 
before one from //, Iv. Plato may be 
guilty of ‘contamination,’ or the lines 
may really have occurred together in his 
text of Homer. J. and C. suggest that 
Plato perhaps did not mean the lines to 
be connected. The objection to this 
view is that ovyy (as in our text of 
Homer, though there it is in a different 
place) goes best with cay, and that icay 
pévea mvelovtes Axacol is not by zéself an 
illustration of obedience to rulers, and 
therefore would not be relevant here. 
See on the whole subject of Platonic quo- 
tations from Homer, Howes in Harvard 
Studies etc. VI pp. 153—237, with whose 
conclusions (p. 210) I heartily agree. 

36 olvoBapts ktA. Achilles to Aga- 


E 
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fol id »- > , x rd 
390 | kal ta TovTwr éEfs, dpa Karas, Kal Goa adda TIS EV oye 1) EV 
an > Vj > fal = 
Toupoes elpnke veavievpata idiwTav eis apyovtas; Ov Kadds. 
/ > / > / > / 
Ov ydp, olwar, eis ye cwppootyny véous éreTydeva axovew. € b€ 
, x Las 
Twa adrAnv Hdovyv mwapéxeTat, Oavpactov ovdév. 1) THS ToL 
14 
paiverar; Odras, én. i 
a / i a 
IV. Ti 8€é; rovety dvdpa tov copetatoy éyovTa, ws doKxee 
fal v 
avT@ KaANoTOV Elvar TaYTwY, OTAV 
mapa TrAéat aot THaTrElaL 
| , \ A Lg 3? > a > , 
B citov Kal kperav, méOv & ex Kpynthpos apvocawr 
Va , 
oivoxoos hopénce Kal eyxeln SeTaecat, 10 
fal ¢ a b / /, 4 
Soxel cou émitydevov eivar TMpos eyKpadTELay EavTOU akovew VEQ; 
TO 
id > lal 
ALuo S olxtiaTtov Oavéewy Kai TOTMOV ETLOT ELV; 
an a , , 
}) Ala, cabevdovtav tav dddov Oedv Te Kal avOpeTrav, ws, LOvOS 
é opas & €BovrevcaTo, TOUTWY TaVTaV padlws éTiAaVOaVvopmeEvoY 15 
aid p : pe / 20/7 
[al Me Ne > / A > 
C! da tH Tov adppodiciwy ériOvpiar, Kal otTaS éxTrAayéVTA LOovTA 
tiv “Hpav, date pnd eis TO Swpatiov eOédewy EAOEtY, GX’ avTOU 


2. veavetpara Il2g: veavixeduata A: veavioxetuara & et fortasse Il) 
8. mapa mAéar nos: mapametar vel mapdrdevac ALLA. 





memnon in //.1 225. The point of this xpynrfjpe rapa wréw olvomotd{iwy. See 
illustration is not in the abusive epithets, my article in C/. Rev. XI p. 340. 


but in the insubordination which they and 390B 13 Awo 8’—émonmelv. Od. 
the rest of the speech (ta rovrwy é&fs) XII 342. 
express. 14 1 Ata—émdravbavdpevovy.  jdvos 


390 A 2 veavievpara. See cr. 2. éypnyopws refers to //, 11 1—4: the inci- 
The spelling seems established by the dent itself is narrated in //. XIV 294 ff. 
verb veamevecOar: e.g. Gorg. 482C. veavi- For the postponement of the relative a cf. 
oxetjara has however some authority, for IV 425 C. The effect is to throw emphasis 
veaviokevouat was used (Photius s.v.). on pdvos éypyyopés—that Zeus should 
veavixevara, to say the least, is doubtful, forget what he had purposely kept awake 
nor is veavixodv (Photius s.v.) enough to _ to devise makes the scandal all the worse 
justify such a form, in spite of Schneider —and brings it into sharper contrast with 
(Addit. p. 19). KabevddvTav—avOpwarwv. ws must be 

8 mapa wAéat.—Serdecor. Odysseus taken with érAavdavduevor, the construc- 
in Od. 1x 8—10. Our text of Homer has tion being # moety Ala ws émidavOav6- 
mapa d€ mAyPwor. I have written mapa pevov: cf. 11 383 A. Stallbaum explains 
mhéat for mapdmdecat or mapamdetar of ws pdvos éypyyopws as “‘ut solus vigil”: 
nearlyall the Mss. Vat.rand Vind. Bhave while J. and C. supply dxovew after 7. 


Aap 5 é : 
repr, Ceenas M wipdedan (se). Nether view seems to me af all is 
mapdamdeat (which Howes l.c. p. 205 ye 


thinks Plato found in his text of Homer) in question. Instead of #s Hermann 
is in reality a vox mihili; even if it did Tads kal: Herwerden and Richards sug- 
occur, it could not mean ‘almost full,’ as  8€S! 97% (dropping 4 before €Bovdevoaro). 
L. and S. say: and sucha meaning would Lhe best emendation is perhaps Jackson’s 
be ludicrously inappropriate here. With for &s (Fournal of Phil. V p. 147) 
mapa 5& mdéa cf. Anacr. 94. 1 ed. Bergk but I see no good reason why ws cannot be 
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, / 
Bovropevov yapmal EvyyiyvecOat, Kat AéyovTa ws OUTwS VITO ért- 
, » ch ad lal \ 
Oupias évetat, os ovS OTE TO TPaTOV epoiTwv Tpos AAAHAOUS 
/ an 
20 didhous AnOovte ToKHas; ovde "Apews TE Kal "Adpoditns vd 


¢ lal 
Hoatorov decpov Si érepa tovadra. 


A s > / 
ov por datvetau émuTndevov. 


/ \ / \ 
KapTeplat pos atavTa Kal NéyovTaL Kal TpaTToVTaL 


Ov pa tov Aia, 7 8 3s, 


’ -} 5 
AN’! ef mov twes, wv 8 eyo, D 


vo €AXo- 


, > lal / a 
yiwov avdpov, Yeatéov te Kal axovatéov, oiov Kal TO 
rn x / / > / / 
otHOos b€ TAHEaS Kpadiny nvitmare wvO@ 
iy / J 4 
TéeTNaBL by, Kpadin: Kal KUVTEpov AAO TOT éTANS. 


NF as 
Ilavramract pev odv, édn. 


¢ 
OTL 


Ou pev 67 SwpoddKxous ye éaréov eivar 
Tovs avopas ovdé pioypynyatous. | Ovdapuds. 


Ov doréov avtois E 


Sapa Oeods Teider, dMp alidoliovs BacirHas* 


ov6é TOV TOD 'AXAREWS TraLdaywyov DoiviKa éTaLveTéoy, @s meTPLWs 


/- / al lal x t nr 
édeye oupBovrevav avTa Sapa pev AaBovTe errapbvew Tos 


"Ayatots, dvev 5€ dMpav, pn aTaddadTTEecOa Ths punvL0s. 


ove 


i 
avTov tov “AxidrAéa aki@ocopev ovd oporoyncopey oUTw dido- 





construed with émAav@avéuevov. The 
pause which on this view is necessary 
after ws helps still further to increase the 
stress on pévos éypynyopws, which Plato 
certainly intended to emphasize. 

390 Cc 18 PovdAdpevov—rtoknas. Bov- 
Aduevov is not otiose after éPéAew (as 
Hartman alleges): ‘to wish’ (SovAecGaz) 
and ‘to be willing’ (é€@é\ev) are different 
ideas. The same critic also rejects Kal 
before \éyovra “quia ea verba excusa- 
tionem tod é0é\ew humi consuescere 
continent”; but it is more effective to 
represent so gross an utterance as an 
additional part of the picture. For do:ray 
mpos cf. Lys. 1 15, 19, where the meaning 
is the same. Herwerden should not have 
wished to replace the preposition by apd. 
In Homer the line els etyyy horevtTe 
girovs AjOovte ToKhas (L2. XIV 296) is 
not said by Zeus, as Plato—doubtless in- 
tentionally, to increase the effect—makes 
it appear to be. 

20 “Apews—Beopdv. Od. vill 266 ff. 
deopuov is still under the government of 
TOLELY. 

390D 23 Kal Néyovrat Kal mpdr- 
tTovTat KTA.: ‘are either described or 
done by famous men’ etc. : described e.g. 
in poetry by Homer’s heroes, or done in 


actual life before our eyes. §earéov refers 
to mpdtrovTa, axovoréov to héyovrar by 
the usual chiasmus. J. and C. translate 
“performed by famous men or told con- 
cerning them, ” understanding 7repl é\\oyi- 
wv avdpeyv with Néyorra, but this cannot 
be right. 

25 ory0os S&—erdys. 
CUBR Sate isy 

27 SwpoSdkous KtA. The excessive 
love of money is a sign of dkpdrea: so 
that its mention here is relevant enough, 
although the vice was not specifically 
named in 389 D. 

S90 E 30 8epa—PacAnas: an old 
saying attributed by some to Hesiod (oi 
mer “Hovddeov olovrar tov otixov Suidas 
S. vv. O@pa krN.). It is referred to by 
Eur. Med. 964 meidew S&pa Kal Geods 
Adyos. Cf. Nagelsbach Wachhom. Theol. 
Il p. 64. 

32 oupPovredwv. //. 1X 515 ff. The 
genitive ujvios, for which a few Mss read 
ujvidos, is natural in paraphrasing Homer. 
Cf. the form OdXew in X 600 A. 

34 008’ dporoyyoopev. ‘ Dele futile 
interpretamentum ” exclaims Hartman. 
The words are genuine, and add a new 
point: cf. 391 A @dvae kal dddNwY Neydr- 
Twv mweiberbat, 


Odysseus in 
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mF te lal lal \ 
Xpymarov elvar, GoTe Tapa ToD ’Ayapéuvovos Sépa AaPeiv, Kal 35 
\ 2 fal , /- \ \ ’ / 
Tyny ad AaBovta vexpod arrodvew, | dros dé py "Oérewv. 


» > lal sy fal 
Ovxouy Sixav ye, pn, émawweiv Ta TovadTa. 


"Oxvae Sé ye, av 


lal bert I 
& eyo, Sv “Opnpov réyeuv, Ste ovS Govov TadTa ye KaTA “AXLANEWS 
v ‘ Renard / 
pdva kal dd\rov AeyovTwv TeierOat, Kal ad ws TpOs TOV “ATrOhMAw 


> 
E€LTTEV 


5 


a / 
éBrawas pw’ Exdepye, Oe@v dNOWTATE TAYTOV' 


3 


B) , / / 
no adv Tetcaipny, el woe SUvapmls ye TapeEtn, 


| Ny s¢ \ x / f) eee , 08 5 \ , 6 
Kal WS TPOS TOV TTOTALOV, VEOV OVTQA, ATTELUWS ELNEV Kat “ayeova 


« 5 a , n tires \ / n 
ETouos nV, Kal av Tas TOU éTépov TOTAaMOD LmEpYeELod Lepas TPLXas 


Ilatpoxkr@ Hpwi, &pn, Kowny ordcaps péperas, 


a a ? / , a ¢/ 
VEKP@ OVTL, KAL wS edpacev TOUTO, ov TELoTEOV. Tas Te av’ ExTopos 


a \ rn , 
ér€es mepl TO ofa TO LlatpoKdov Kai tas Tov SwypndévTwr 


, lal > Sf. > a ? fol 
odayas eis THY TUpay, EiprravtTa TadTa ov pynoopev AdnO7 eipha at, 


4 na 3 
ovd éacopmev treiGecOar Tovs | yueTépous, ws ‘AyiAdevs, Geds wv 


a \ / , \ / > N / Neste: \ 
mais Kal IIndéws, cwppovectatou Te Kat TpiTOU atro Avos, Kal UTO 15 


an , r iF 5 fol / 
TO copwTaTo Xeipwve TEOpaupévos, TOTaVTHS HY Tapaxhs TAEWS, 


f a th > / >’ / 
dot éyew €v avT@ voonpate dvo évavTiw addjdow, avedevOepiav 


lo) , n / 
peta hiioypnuatias Kat ad brrepnpaviay Yewv Te Kal avOpwrtrar. 


"OpOds, edn, Evers. 


V. My toivuv, wv & eyo, unde tade TreOdpeOa pond e@pev 20 


D r€yew, @s Onceds Iocesdavos bos TevpiPovs te! Avds Spyunoav 


ci yf lal lal /, Now ef 
oUTwS eml Sevas apTayds, unde TL” adroV Heod Traidd Te Kal Hpw 


22. dddov II: d\Xov A, sed v puncto notavit A? 





35 Sapa AaPetv. 7 XIX 278 ff. 
Plato is unjust to Achilles: see ib. 147 ff. 
(J. and C.). 

36 Tur 
594- : ; 

391A 1 GAdAws—éOédew is again un- 
fair: see /7/. l.c. 560. 

6 eBraas—apetn. 7. XXII 15, 20. 

3918 8 motapdv. Scamander: //. 
XXI 130—132, 212—226, 233 ff. 

Kal at KTA. ws should be repeated 
with py (J. and C.). Herwerden rejects 
both rod and =zepxewod, the former be- 
cause he thinks the article would suggest 
the Simois. Why should it not specify 
the other river towards which Achilles 
(according to Plato) shewed insubordina- 
tion? Plato (as Hartman remarks) has 
just as much right to mention the river’s 


KTA. J7, XXIV 502, 555; 


name as that of Achilles’ tutor (390 £). 
The reference is to //. XXIII 140—151. 
Although the locks were ‘ sacred to Sper* 
cheius,’ the vow was nevertheless con- 
ditional on Achilles’ safe return, which he 
knew was hopeless. This is the reason 
which Achilles gives for offering his locks 
to the shade of Patroclus rather than to 
Spercheius: ib. 150. émrdoatui— suffer 
me to give ’—is in reality a prayer to the 
percheius. 

11 “Hxtopos @\fas. Z/. xxiv 14 ff. 

13. ohayas //. XXIII 175 ff. 

S91c 15 tplrov amo Aids. Peleus’ 
father, Aeacus, was son of Zeus. 

20 «pydt—pndé. Bekker read prjre— 
pyre; but pnde rade is of course ve haec 
guiden. 

391D 









21 wppnrav—dprayds. Pi- 


10 


25 


30 


35 
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Lp x \ > a n 
TorAwhoa dv Sewa Kal doeBh épydcacOa, ola viv Kataevdovtat 
Yes) ’ , \ 
aUT@V* ada TpocavayKalwpev TOs TolNTas %) fn) TOUTWY aUvTa 
” UG DY / \ 9 nn lal > / \ \ 
epya pavat, i) TovTovs pn eivar Oey Traidas, audotepa Sé py 
/ \ lal Lal , 
revelry, nde Huty emvxerpety TeiOew Tovs véous, ws of Geol KaKa 


yevvacw, Kal hpwes avOparrwv ovdéev BeXTiovs. 
L eA wap fa) ” 2 a 
mpoabev édéyopuev, OVO dara TadTa oUTE adnOh. 


iv | \ > lal 
o7Trep | yap ev Tois B 
émredelEapev yap 


Tou, OTt €x Deady Kaka yiryverOat addvarov. Ilds yap ov; Kat piv 


Tolis ye axovovow BraBepa. 


n \ e A "2 CA 
mas yap éavt@ Evyyvounv €€er 


n \ Yi a / 
KaK®@ bvTL, TeLaHEls WS dpa TOLadTAa TpaTToOVelY Te Kal empaTToV 


Kab 


ot Oe@v ayylotropo., 


<oi> Znvos éyyus, ov cat *ldatov rayov 
\ t / 2 hyo bd , 
Atos twatp@ov Bwpmos éot’ év aldépt, 
/ 
kal ov wo oduv €£itnrov aiwa Satpovarv. 


Le i / \ / Uy \ ci \ > la 
ov evexa TavaTéov TOvS ToLOVTOUS mUOOUS, mH Huly TOAAHY EvXE- 


, n 
péeltav | €VTLKTWOL TOLS véols Tovnpias. 


34: 


rithous assisted Theseus to abduct Helen : 
and Theseus Pirithous in his attempt to 
carry off Persephone from the lower 
world. otrws belongs to dewds: the 
order is regular and idiomatic: cf. Ap. 36.4, 
Symp. 192 C al. Sophocles and Euripides 
each wrote a play called ‘Theseus’: but 
Plato is probably alluding to some epic 
Theseis. Cf. Kinkel Zc. Gr. Frag. 
Pen 2N7. 

24 avTd is censured by Heller, who 
conjectures rovaira, while Hartman keeps 
aird but rejects épya. Stallbaum says 
we should expect tadra for aird: but 
ratra would be too precise. av’rd means 
simply ‘the actions in question.’ Cf. 
1 339 Ex. The turn of the sentence 
recalls 11 380 A % od Oeod Epya éaréov 
avta Aéyew 4 KTA. Cf. also infra 408 Cc. 

26 «aKd. Hartman approves Cobet’s 
conjecture Kakous, ‘‘cum ‘yevvay hic trans- 
laticiam vim non obtineat.”” Why not? 
Cf. kaka ylyvecOa just below. kaxovs 
would be extremely tame and common- 
place. 

SOLE 27 e& Tots mpdc8ev. 11378 B, 
380 C. 

31 dpa: 11 358C 2. 

32 .oi—Satpovev. From Aeschylus’ 
Niobe: see Dindorf Fr. 155. The passage 
is also quoted in part by Strabo (XII 8. 21), 


oi Bekker: om. codd. 


Kody pév ody, én. 


ov ag: ov AIL. 





from whom it appears that Niobe is the 
speaker, and that oi Jewv dyxicmopa are 
her father Tantalus and his kindred (oi 
mepl Tdvradov). wv—aildép: means ‘whose 
is the altar to ancestral Zeus on Mount] 
Ida high in heaven,’ i.e. their Oeds ray 
Tpwos is Zeus (who was Tantalus’ father), 
and they worship him on the heights of 
Ida. Tantalus’ territory extended to Ida: 
see Strabo l.c. 6 Tavrados Néyer orreipw 
& dpoupay dddex’ nuepwv 6d6v, | Bepéxuvra 
x@pov, évO’ "Adpacrelas dos |"1dn Te 
puKnOwotor Kal Bpvxnuacw | mpérouce wH- 
Aw. For oy kar’ ldatov mdyov Strabo 
has ofs év ’Idaiw mdyw, a much inferior 
reading. «al before oJrw may be Plato’s 
(so Stallbaum and others),—in which case 
the last line is from a different part of the 
play,—but is much more likely to come 
from Aeschylus, the resolution of xotrw 
being due to Plato. The line follows 
naturally on the others, and is not suffi- 
ciently important to have been selected 
from a different context. The verses are 
complete in themselves, and present a 
stately picture of the sons of the gods, 
which is the only reason why they are 
cited here. 

392 a—c So much for legends about 
gods, heroes, daemons, and the unseen 
world ; it remains to determine what shall 
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/ e 
Ti odv, iv & eyo, hutv ert NouTrov Eidos AOywr Tépt opiCopevors 
ivf / \ / ‘ \ fal lal € 5 a A 0 ” 
olous Te NexTéov Kal fun; epi yap Oedv ws Set AéyerOau elpynrat, 


\ \ / \ e / \ n > x ry 
kai Trept Saypovev te Kai npdov Kal tov év “Aroov. 

a a Yj 
Ovxobdv Kal wept avOperwv TO AouTov ein av; 


ouv. 


’"Advvatov 87, & pire, Huiv TOOT ye év TO TapovTse TaEat. 


Ilavu pev 
Anra 67. 
IIs ; 


¢ 5 c al > a e v \ \ \ \ Qn 
Ore oiuac tds épelv, os dpa Kal momtal Kal Noyorrolol KaKas 
, 

Bréyouvow | rept av@pdrav ta péyiota, OTL eloly adiKoL pév, 

, Y 4 Y . a \ 
evdaiwoves 5é modXot, Sixator Sé AOALOL, Kal ws AVOLTEAE? TO 

a. / t 
adixeiv, eav AavOdvn, 4 SE SiKavocdvyn aAOTpPLOV pév ayaor, 
> , \ 7 \ x ‘\ nr b] an / x >} > / 
oixela Sé Cnuias Kai Ta ev ToradTa atrepeiv eye, TA O évavTia 
, re ” \ a x 7 7 5 \ 

TovTwv Tpoctagkew ade Te Kal pvOodoyelv* 7) odK ole; Ed pev 


ovv, &pn, otda. 


Odxody édv oporoyis opOds pe réyewv, dHow 


oe @pmoroynkévat a Tarat Entodpev; "OpOds, &py, bédraBes. 
C! Ovxobdv rept avOpwrav bt ToLovTous Set Aoyous AEyerOaL, TOTE 
dioporoynooucba, Stav evpwpev, oidy éotw Stxatocvyyn, Kal ws 


2. tut Il: om. A. 
pévos ILE. 


mép. opifouevors g: meproplfomev ots A: meptopifo- 
14. §nrodmev Stallbaum (cum Ficino): éfnToduev codd. 





be said about men. But on this subject 
we cannot lay down rules until we have 
discovered the nature of Fustice, and proved 
that Fustice benefits the just, apart from 
all appearances. 

892A 2 tl ody kT. This is the 
adnbés eidos Néywv. Plato has prescribed 
canons for the Wevdets Adyou or legends 
about gods etc.; but rules for ddnOets 
Adyot, i.e. Adyou relating to men and 
human affairs, cannot be drawn up with- 
out begging the conclusion which the 
Republic seeks to establish. See also on 
II 376 E. 

piv. See cr. m. Without quiv, we 
should have rots Adywr wépt dpifouevors. I 
agree with Hartman and the majority of 
editors in retaining the word. See 
Introd. § 5. 

6 adtvarov $y. For 67 Stallbaum 
approves Ast’s conjecture 6é. 6é would 
be too weak, if the meaning were ad- 
versative, but it is not. 67 is only ‘well’: 
cf. 11 368 A (Schneider). 

7 kal rountal Kal Aoyoro.ol. On do- 
yorrool see II 365 E #.; and for the state- 
ment itself Laws 660 £ ff., 662 B. 

3928 10 GAdAdtpiov—ayaldv. I 
343 C 7. 

14 {nrotpev. Stallbaum’s conjecture 
—see cr.n.—is now generally accepted. 


éfnroduev would imply that the discussion 
had changed, but it has not. Cf. Iv 
420 C 6 mddae (ynToduer. 

892c 15 Tote Sicpodroynodpeba KTA, 
This is not ‘‘an ironical or fanciful excuse 
for varying the order of the subject” (J. 
and C.), for if Socrates declared at this 
stage that justice is a good for its posses- 
sor he would in point of fact be presup- 
posing the results of the whole investi- 
gation. See 1X 588 B—592 B. Others 
(e.g. Hirzel der Dialog p. 237 .) have 
taken rére diomodoynodueOa as a hint of 
the additional discussion on Poetry in 
Book x: but there is nothing either here 
or in that book to justify any such inter- 
pretation. Cf. x 595A”. What Plato’s 
regulations about Adyot mepl avOpwruwy 
would have been may be easily gathered 
from the end of Book 1x and x 608 c ff., 
although the subject is nowhere specifi- 
cally and expressly resumed in the Repud- 
lic. Cf. 1 347 Ex. 

392c—394D We have now finished 
our treatment of the subject-matter of poetry, 
and have next to discuss tts form. All 
composition is in a certain sense narrative, 
narrating things past, present or future. 
Narration in this sense may be either (1) 
simple and unmixed, (2) tmitative, (3) both 
simple and imitative. Homer furnishes 
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/ n a U a“ a ? 
pvoe AvotTENODY TH ENovTL, Eav Te SOK Edv TE pI) TOLODTOS EivaL; 
+) / ” 

Adnféotata, én. 
VI. 


os \ a te ee etn! dA / iy e / 
OLLLAL, META TOVUTO OKETTTEOV, KAL MLV A TE NEKTEOV KAL @S NEKTEOV 


\ \ / / e 
Ta pév 81 ANOywr Téps exétw Tédos, TO bé A€EEWS, WS EyYH 
20 
a / We ge in 5 z 
TavTeras €oxé eta. Kal o ’Adcivaytos, Todro, 7 8 Gs, ov 


pavOdva & TL réyeurs. “AAA pévToL,! Hv & eyo, Sel ye. tows D 


ody THdE paddoV eloeL. Gp ov TdvTa, boa WTO puOorOywV 7 
a , 5 
TOUNTOV NEYyETAL, Sujrynots ovca TUYYavEL 7) YyeyoVOT@V 7) OVTwY 
aA / 4 , ” sf io id fal 
25% medr\govtwov; Ti yap, &py, Addo; "Ap ody ovyl row aTrAH 
/ NA x tA / KN / 
Sinyyncer, i) Sua pipnoews yryvouévy, 7} b0 auporépwyv trepaivovow ; 
K AN an cs 9) 27. B4 , / a a iy 
at TovUTO, 7 © Os, éTt Séopat cadhéctepov pabeiv. Tedoios, nv 
OF ie ee 8 8d ») 5 Ae) / a ae AN De 
eyo, €oiKa OvddoKanros eivat Kal acadys. BomTeEp ovdv oi AdvYAaTOL 
E 


/ *) \ i 
éyew, ov Kata ddov'! aN atrohaBov pépos Te Teipdcopai cou 


> u lal ray / v2 a 
30 €v TovTw Snr@oat 6 Bovrouar. Kai pou eité: eTictTacaL THs 
5) , \ a > me ’ ’ a 
Ihiddos Ta mpata, év ols 6 Towntns dnote Tov pev Xpvonv SeicOar 

an? / > a Si / 
Tov “Ayapéuvovos atrodvcat THv Ouyatépa, Tov € YadeTraivery, 

\ 66 b] yy > > is - lal ’ lal \ \ 

TOV O€, ETTELON OUK ETUYVAVED, | KaTevxer Oat TOV Axaav Tpos TOV 393 
/ I > lo ¢ n lal 
Oeov; "Eywye. Oicd’ ody, OTe wéxpe pev TOUT@Y THY ETrOD, 
\ > / 4 > / 

Kal €XNooceTO TavTas AxaLouvs, 


"Arpeida O€ wadtota SU, KoopynTOpe Aaar, 








an example of the third kind; his poetry 
is purely narrative, when he is speaking in 
propria persona, 2z¢ 7s zmitative, when he 
puts his words into the mouth of any of 
his characters. Tragedy and Comedy ex- 
emplify the imitative style. The best 
example of the purely narrative is the 
Dithyramb, of the third or mixed variety, 
the Epic. Which of these forms shall we 
admit, and on what occastons ? 

s92cff. That Poetry and Art are a 
species of ulunois, was an accepted canon 
in Greece even before the time of Plato: 
see Butcher Arzstotle’s Theory of Poetry 
and Fine Art® p. 121. Starting from this 
principle, Plato gradually deepens and 
intensifies the connotation of pulunais as. 
the dialogue advances. At first, the 
word denotes a specific variety of style— 
the dramatic as opposed to the narrative 
(392 D—394 D). But as according to 
Plato style is at once the expression of, 
and also exercises a reflex influence on, 
the soul (400D2.), plunos begins to 


assume an ethical import and is used to 


express imitation or assimilation in matters 


appertaining to or bearing upon cha 


racter and conduct (394 E, 395 Czz.: cf. 
also 401 B—404.C). Finally, in Book x, 
after the psychological point of view has 
been superseded by the metaphysical, 
the word acquires an ontological or me- 
taphysical significance: see on X 595C. 
On the subject’ generally, reference may 
be made to the dissertation of Abeken 
de pupnoews apud Platonem et Aristotelem 
notione. 

19 TO 8 AéEews. Hartman approves 
the variant ra 6€ AéEews: but the subject 
of Aéés is better treated as a unity until 
it has been subdivided. 

392D 23 pv0od\dyov yf TonTov. 
bvO0dGywr is said so as to include writers 
of “000 in prose: cf. 394 Band II 365 Ev. 

28 omep otv KTA. Plato means 
that poor speakers cannot grapple with 
an abstract notion, but use a part of it, 
i.e. a concrete example. ov kara Odov 
kth. may be illustrated from Syms. 
205 B, C. 

393A 3 kal éXlocero—daav. //. 
I 15, 16. Leaf reads Nooero because 
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\ lal id lal AM / 
Aéyer TE adTOS O TroLNTHS Kai OVSE ErrLxXeELpEr Hudv THY Sidvolay 5 
” / LY v- e / Xx > / ‘ be ‘\ lal 
GNAOTE TPETELV, WS aXXos TIS O NEY 7) AUTOS' TA O€ META TAUTA 
* ’ Yr na lal i / 
B!| womep autos av 0 Xpvons Neyer Kal TeipaTat Hwas 6 TL UddLTTA 
lel % e/ A L x 4 > A \ I 4 / 
Toujoar pry “Opnpov Soxety eivat Tov A€yovTAa, GANA TOV LEpea, 
/ ” \ \ v \ an 50 e/ 
mpecBuTnv OVTa. Kab THY addANHV 6n TaGaVY GXE0OY TL OUTW 
Qn an b] ’ / 
merointar Sinynow wept Te Tov ev “Ii Kal tepl Tov ev “1@aKy 
\ 5 y > n 
kai 6n Odvoceia raOnudtov. Ldvy pév ody, Epn. Ovxodv 
’ ° \ ev r ja Ne? 
Sujpynows mev eotw Kal Stay Tas pyoes EXaaToTE NEYN Kal OTAV 
nr lal \ > of ‘4 / 
Ta petakd Tav pioewv; Ilads yap ov; "AAN Otay ye TiVa rEYN 
n , rn \ / ld 
C pjow ds tis! AAXOS By, ap’ ov TOTE OmoLodY avTOV dHjaopEV O TL 
ka] ry > ve > n 
partcta THY avToD NéEW ExdoT@, dv av TpoEitn ws EpodvTAa; 
nr e rn \ lé KN \ 
Pyjcomev: ti ydp; Ovxody TO ye oposody EavToV addA@ 1) KATA 
3 a a an @ a e . 
hovny 1) Kata oxhpa pipeloOai eat exeivoy @ dv Tis ofMoLOl; 
a e as, e f 
Ti pyv; "Ev 6) TO TovovtTw, ws Eoixev, OVTOS TE Kal ol AdXAoL 
i n , \ 5 
TounTal Sia pinoews THY Sinynow Totodvtar. Ilavuy pev odv. 
lal is , nr XN > fol 
Ed &€ ye undapuod éavtov atroxpUTToLTO 6 ToLNTHS, Taga AV AVT® 20 
an vA \ \ 
D avev pynoews 1) Toinais Te Kal Sujpynous yeyovuia ely. | iva dé ju) 
5 3 la / > \ / 
els, OTL ovK av pavOdves, bTws Av TOUTO yévoLTO, eyo Ppdow. 
ty > id fol \ nA 
et yap “Opnpos eirrav, btt HAOEV 0 Xpvans THs Te OuyaTpos AUTpA 
/ \ Rat. an >’ nq b Ni nr / A, 
dépav Kal ixérns tov “Axaidv, wddtoTa b€ TOY Bacihéwv, peTa 
Lal fh f 95 > 
TOUTO pu) WS Xpvons yevopevos EXeyev, GAN ETL ws “Opnpos, oicA 
3 5 an Ly XA Lo ay? 
STL ovK av pinots HY GAN aTAH Sunynows. etxe & av OSE Tas? 
’ y / \ e € \ 
ppacw S€ dvev pétpov' ov yap eis TrounteKos: EAOwY Oo LEpeds 
” | > / \ \ a] \ Py lal 2X0 \ T / >’ \ 
BE nvyxerTOo ! éxeivors ev Tovs Oeovs Sodvat Eovtas THY Tpotay avTovs 
fol \ x / c rn A vv A \ 
cwOjvat, Tv b€ Ovyatépa of AVoat SeEapévovs aTrowa Kal TOV 


\ / nr fal e \ / Li 
Oeov aidecbévtas. Tadta dé eirovTos avToU of pev GAOL éEcéBovTO 3 





*‘\ogouae apparently had a second initial 
consonant, and is never preceded by a 
short vowel.” The word had probably 
been Atticised by Plato’s time. 

393 B 8 SoKetv—ovta.  doxely is 
here ‘to fence. not ‘to seem.’ Contrast 
II 381 Enuw o€ ro.ovat doce oas TayTo- 
darods galvecfbar—a passage which is 
cited by Hartman to justify mojoa as 
against the variant 7eioat. 

10 wept te Tav—radypdtwv. This 
clause is rejected by Herwerden. The 
difficulty—which lies in the collocation 
of ’1Ad«n the place and ’Odvoceia the 
poem—is no doubt lessened by reading 
(with Richards) cal év or xdv before 6\y, 
but does not wholly disappear. Possibly 
the last twelve books of the Odyssey, in 


Ao Ps 


which the scene is Ithaca, were sometimes 
known collectively as ’lddxn. 

893 D, E 23 étv 7APev—Bacidéwy 
paraphrases //7. 1 12—16. 

25 ws Xpions yevopevos: ‘as if he 
had been transformed into Chryses,’ not 
merely ‘in the person of Chryses’ (Jowett). 
In ‘simple narrative’ he 7s Homer: when 
Chryses begins to speak, he Jdecomes 
Chryses. Cf. 393 B womep aitos ay 6 
Xpv’ons (‘as if he himself were Chryses’), 

27 @Odv—aideoOévtas. //.1 17—21. 
The emphatic av’rovs accurately represents 
Homer’s tiv wév. For Ntoa H. Wolf 
conjectured dodoar; but Plato is closely 
following Homer, who has \’catte. ror 
Gedv is Apollo. 


30 Tatra St—Bé\eow. ZZ. I 


Io 


Po 


35 
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kal ovvgvouv, 6 & *Ayapéuvov ryplawev EVTEANOMEVOS ViV TE 
amévat Kat avdbus py eMety, pu) AUTO TO TE celrengor Kal Ta TOU 
Oeod oréupata ovK emapRecor Wid 52 AuPiivat avTod THY Pula, 
ev “Apyes &pn ynpacew beta ob* amévas & éxédevev Kal pr) 
épebifew, iva os olxade édOos. | 6 Sé rpecBirns axovoas eSevcév 
TE Kal ayes ovyn, dmoxwphnaas Sé éx Tob otpatorédou ToANA 
TO “ArrOAXN@ML NUXETO, Tds TE E@VUplas TOD Oeod dvaxaddov Kal 
UTromipynoKov Kal draTov, él Te TeTOTE i) év VadY oiKOSopHcEcW 
}) €v lepdv Ovaiats Kexapropévov Swpicarto- dv dh Xap KaTnvxETO 
Tetaat Tovs “Ayxatovs Ta a daxpva Tols éxeivou Bédecw. obTas, 
my 8 éyo, @ éraipe, dvev! pynoews amr Sujynows yiyverat. 


Mavdve, &py. 
Mad: 


Ta awoiBaia Kataneirn. 


i? y a +} Ve 7 / 5 

Mavéave toivuy, jv & éyo, btu taditns ad 
, \ a an \ \ lal 

yiyveTal, OTav Tis TA TOV ToLNTOD Ta peTaed TaY poEewy 


evavTla 
> lal 
eEarpav 


\ n lg ei 
Kal tovto, ébn, pavOdva, bte éorww 
i: a 
TO Tept Tas Tpaywdias ToLodToP. 


’OpOorata, ednv, iédraPes, 





42. The paraphrasis is accurate, and 
Plato leaves nothing essential out. There 
is no sign that his text differed from ours 
in this passage. 

32 pa—ovK érapKéoor. émapxéoo 
presupposes émapxéoer in the zarratio 
vecta: Homer has py vt to ov xpalouy 
okimTpov Kai oréuua Oeoto. It is usual 
to regard this sentence as final: if so, it 
is the solitary instance in Plato where 
the future after a final u# must be 
admitted. See Weber in Schanz’s Bev- 
trdge 11 2, p. 60 and Goodwin A/T. pp. 
45,91. The nearest parallel is Zuthyph. 
15 D ada kal Tods eos dv €dercas mrapa- 
Kwduveve, 1) ovK OpOGs avTd ToLHcots, 
where 7) depends on a verb of fearing. 
It is better, both in point of grammar and 
of sense, to regard this sentence also as 
expressing apprehension (‘for fear lest’), 
although no verb of fearing is present. 
It is not final in any proper sense of the 
word. Bekker read émapkécee, saying 
that © has érapkéceev. 

34 Ba épeOltev. Valckenaer’s conjec- 
ture uh € pei fer (mur we €pebfe i in Homer) 
is attractive in view of 7a a ddxpva in 
394 A for Homer’s éua ddxpva, and be- 
cause it provides an object for épeAifew. 
Plato uses the pronoun tolerably often 
(eg. in 1 3278) xX 617) Sy7o. 17 51C; 
223 B): other Attic writers seldom, if 
ever (Kiihner-Blass Gr. d. Gr. Spr. I 


p- 592). It is not however clear that 
épebifew could not be used without an 
object expressed, and I therefore revert 
to the Ms reading. 

394A 4 ev vadv oikodoproeoy shews 
that Plato understood Homer’s épewa (et 
moré Tot Xaplevr’ éml vnov ~pewa) of build- 
ing. According to Leaf, éewa seems to 
denote the most primitive form of temple 

—‘‘a mere roof to protect the image of a 
god standing in a grove.’ 

6 teicar.—Pédeow. ’Ayauois is of course 
the subject to retoa: (‘pay for,’ ‘expiate’): 
in Homer it is kes cae ddkpua 
cotor BéXecow. The translation ‘that he 
wou ee avenge his tears upon the Achae- 

’ (D. and V.) is ene i is abpa- 
li 





3948 12 Tpaywdtas. Adimantus 
quotes a single concrete instance—‘ trage- 
dies’—to shew that he now apprehends 
the meaning of ulunois. Socrates, out of 
politeness and because he wishes to make 
progress, interprets this as a recognition 
of the imitative character of Tragedy and 
Comedy in general (wom ep ov Névets 
Tpaywola Te Kal kwpuwdia), as in point of 
fact it virtually is. womep od Néyers is not 


394 


i 


ato chooses the word because 
it expresses Homer’s éud briefly and 
neatly, rather than from any conscious 
desire to make the paraphrase archaic. 
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an , ’ e a 
Kal olpat cor On Synrodv 6 Eumrpocbev ovy olos T 4, OTL THS 
/ es ? / 
C roijcews Te Kal pvOoroyias 4) pev bia pipryjoews | OAn Eoin, 


ig , \ te 
domep od éyers, TPaywdia Te Kal Kapdia, 7) Sé dv arayyedias 


rn nr an x 4 . 
avTod Tod TounTod: evpots § av avdTiy wadioTa Trou év SibupapBors 


9 a A an / lal \ \ 
» © ad dv dudorépwy év Te TH THY ETAV TroLjoeL, TOMAAXOD SE Kat 


adr0Ot, ef por pavOdves. 
Néryecv. 


, an J a os 
AexTéov, dn eiphaOat, ws Sé NeKTEOV, ETL TKETTEOY Eivat. 


D péuvnpac. 


fal / \ Co 
Todro tolvuy avTo ny 


aA / > / 
"Arra Evvinus, pn, 6 TOTe EBovdou 
\ X\ \ re \ 2; / iA ” \ \ 
Kai 70 mpd tovtouv 61 avapyyjcOnt, OTe Epapev, & pev 


"AXA 
0 éreyor, | OTe ypein Svopodoryn- 


, lal \ 
cacba, ToTEpov eacomey Tors TroLNTAS puLpoUpeVvoUS iY TAs 


a“ 3 \ \ / \ c a 
Sunynoers trovetoOas, 7) Ta ev potmovupévous, TA S€ pH, Kal oOTrOLa 


eae A OX A 
EKATEPA, 7) OVSE puter Oar. 


nan / 
Mavtevouat, pn, cxoTreiaOai ce, elite 


/ / \ / > \ fg ” \ 
Tapadeeoucla Tpaywodiay Te Kal Kwp@diaV Els TIY TOW, ETE Kal 


> Yj / MN i 
ov. “lows, Hv 8 eyo: icws 5é Kal TrEiw Ett TOUTWY* Ov yap 47 
yy / - 2 2 ev DN c Ne e/ a / 4 
éywyé Tw oida, GAN’ brn av O AOYyos HoTeEp TrrEdpa Hépy, TAUTH 


er 
UTEOV. 


true in the beggarly literal sense of \éyeuv, 
but it is sufficiently so for polite conver- 
sation. ‘To insert—with Herwerden and 
Hartman—te kal kwpmdlas after rpaywolas 
seems to me unnecessary and pedantic. 

394c 16 evpots 8’ av—8.OvpdpBors. 
The dithyramb was at first purely narra- 
tive or nearly so; it afterwards became 
mimetic (Arist. Prob/, XIX 15. 918> 10). 
Only one of Pindar’s dithyrambic frag- 
ments appears to be ‘mimetic’ (frag. 
74). On the growth and decline of 
the Dithyramb see Smyth Greek Melic 
Poets pp. xliii—lviii. 

17 tTe—Sé kal. 11367C2. 

18 el por pavOdvets: pif Lsanmake, 
you understand,’ with reference to pav- 
@dvw in 392 C, 394 B,C. MHeindorf’s 
ed pov pavOdvers (as in Phil. 51 C) is at- 
tractive, but the corruption is not easy to 
explain, and the MS reading is sufficiently 
defended by I 343A 8s ye a’tn ovdé mpb- 
Bara—yryvwoxers (so also Hartman). 

21 tovto—avro refers to 67. ypelny— 
pipetoOa, and €eyoy is ‘ was saying’ i.e. 
‘was trying to say,’ viz. when I digressed. 

394 D 24 elte rapadefdpe0a KA. 
Krohn (77. St. p. 13) declares this pas- 
sage to be inconsistent with II 373 B, 
where wroxpiral, xopevral, épyoddBou are 
admitted. He forgets or ignores the fact 
that in § 373 Plato is describing the rpv- 
oo 7éds, which he is now engaged in 


Kai xarads y, &pn, réyers. | Tode toivuv, d *Adeiuarte, 


‘purging’ (399 E). See Il 372D 2. 

26 ows St—totTwv. In this re- 
mark J. and C. find ‘“‘an anticipation of 
the condemnation of epic poetry in Book 
x.” I cannot see that it does more than 
prepare the way for dX’ éry av—iréor. 
See on X 595 A. 

394E—397D Our guardians must 
not be prone toimztation. We haveagreed 
that one man can do but one thing well, 
and it is impossible for one man even to 
imitate two things aright, as we may see 
Srom the special instances of poetical com- 
position and acting. The sole duty of our 
guardians 7s to make and keep the city 
Jree; of they practise imitation at all, their 
models must be such as are appropriate 
to the free—that ts to say, men of brave and 
virtuous character, for imitation means 
assimilation. Dramatic poetry continu- 
ally offends against this canon. In general, 
the good man will not make use of tmitation 
except when he ts narrating the sayings or 
deeds of the virtuous, or some lapse of the 
vicious into virtue, or sometimes in mere 
play. His style of speech will combine 
plain narrative and imitation, but he will 
use the latter sparingly ; whereas the bad 
man will imitate more often than narrate, 
and no kind of imitation will come amiss 
to him. In respect of mode and time, the 
language of Virtue will be nearly uniform, 
that of Vice varied. 
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40 / \ (0 are a 5 \ tf x BA 
a@per, TOTEpov pupnTiKOvs nutv det eivat To’s PUAaKas 7) Ov. 
A la} lal o ¢ a \ x 
30%) Kal TovTO Tois Eumpocbev metal, OTL eis ExaoTos ev pev ay 
> lal lal lal 
ETLTNOEVLA KANBS ETLTNSEVOL, TOAAA O OV,AGAN EL TODTO ErLVELpOr, 


tal > ' Dp b) / 7 WA > 54 / 
TOAABY ehamTTOMEvos TaVTwWY aTOoTUYXaVOL av, WOT Eval TOV 


EArOytpmwos; Ti & ov wérre; 


rn c x 
Ovxodv kal Trepl pipnoews 0 avTos 


/ ¢ \ € \ an > a 
Aoyos, OTL TOAAG O avTOS pipelobas ED WoTep Ev ov SuVaTOs; 


35 Ov yap obv. 


Vor} dpa €\muTndevoes yé Te dua TaV aEiwv Noryov 


>? ra x \ / x ” f > / 
ETUTNOEVLATMOV Kal TOAAG pLpNnoETAL Kal EoTAL pLUNTLKOS, ETrel 


Tov ovde Ta SoKovYTa éeyyUs GXAjAWY Elva SVO pLlunpata SbvVaVTAL 


/ 9 ca) rn 
of avTol Gua ed pipeto Oat, oiov Koumdiav Kal Tpaywdiay ToLotYTEs. 
DY > / ” / > t ” MF a / 
7) OV pinata apTe TOUTwW Exarets; “Erywye Kal adnOy ye réExeLs, 


4 > / € > / 
OTL OU OvvavTat Ol QAUTOL. 


5. mlunwaTd ey: 


8394 EF 29 TWéTEpoy pLNTLKOUS KTA. 
The question is not ‘Are our guardians 
to become dramatic poets?’ but ‘Are 
they to have the imitative habit of mind?’ 
The answer is in the negative, and the 
drama _is banished because it fosters this 
habit in spectators. Cf. 395 Dz. 

30 Ott—roAda, 8 od explains Tots 
éumpoobev, as Hartman points out, and 
not todro, as D. and V. translate. ép- 
mpoaGev refers to II 370 B. 

32 moA\@y KA. suggests, perhaps 
intentionally, r6\N’ jrlotato épya, kax@s 
8 ynrloraro wavra. The words wor’— 
é\Nbywos—equivalent to a neuter accusa- 
tive—are undeservedly cancelled by Her- 
werden and Hartman. ‘Translate ‘he 
will fail in all of them to attain credit- 
able distinction’: cf. the adverb kaxqs in 
Kak@s 0° yrloTaTo WdyTa. 

33 ovkoty KTA. The reasoning is @ 
fortiore: if two or more departments of 
merely imitative art cannot be represented 
by the same person, still less can imita- 
tion be combined with any serious pursuit 
(axon dpa Krd.). 

395 A 3 ovdst td SoKxodvTa—rol- 
ovvtes. The reverse is affirmed by 
Socrates in Symp. 223 D Tov avrod avdpos 
evar Kwuwodlay kal Tpaywolav érloracba 
move, Kal Tov TéEXYN TpaywooroLdy byTa 
kal Kwumdomoor evar, The solution is 
that in the Sywzposeum Socrates is apply- 
ing to the drama the Socratic principle 
pla émcornpn s. Sbivamts Tov évavTlwy : 
theoretically, therefore, and ideally, the 


Ovde phy parwdoi ye Kal vroKpital 


puynpard re A (sed ra in litura) I: wlunua re g!: phate g® 


tragedian is also capable of writing a 
comedy. In the Republic, on the other 
hand, he is describing Greek dramatic 
art as he found it: for which reason he 
writes d¥vavrac and not dvvaw7’ dv (a 
corruption in v, wrongly adopted by 
Stallbaum). Cf. oz 534 c. Aristo- 
phanes did not write tragedy, nor the 
tragedians comedy. The passage in the 
Sympostum is interesting as an uncon- 
scious prophecy of the Shakespearian 
drama. Cf. Reber Plato u. d. Poesie 
5 Bein 

5 plpnpara. See cr. 2. Former edi- 
tors variously read pipjuara or pijuare. 
Either is admissible, so far as concerns 
the Greek, but the plural was perhaps— 
owing to the proximity of toJrw—some- 
what more likely to be corrupted to the 
dual in this instance than wece versé. Cf. 
X 614 C dto—xXdopaTa éxoudvw addjdow 
with 2, ad loc. The reading piunuard 
Te represents the correction piujpara. 
This is, I think, a somewhat simpler 
view than to suppose that an original 
pienuate became puujuaré te by ditto- 
graphy, and 7é was afterwards changed 
to 7d. Roeper, however, pronounces in 
favour of the dual (de dual. usu FI. 
p- 14), and it must be admitted that duals 
are peculiarly liable to corruption in the 
Mss of the Republic. See Lntrod. § 5. 

6 parwSol—trokpitat. Even payw- 
dot seem to have generally confined them- 
selves to a particular poet : see ov 531 C, 
536 B. 
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dia. “AdXnOH. “ANN oddé Toe brroKpiTal Kwp@mdols TE Kal Tpay- 


fal | e > / / \ rn , Xx ” ‘ M / 
B dots | of av’toi: wavta 5€ TavTAa pinata. % ov; ben wara. 
r , 3 , / / > ‘ 
Kal ét ye tovtay, © ’Adcipavte, paivetat pou els opLKpoTEpa 
a / / > / t 
Katakexeppatiabar 1) ToD avOpwrov pias, Wate adUvaTOS EivaL 10 
fal lal 3 lal e \ \ X 
TOAAA Karas pipetcOaL, 7 avTa éxelva mpaTTew, OY 67) Kal TA 
, , > b] me BAG 0 / 3 8 gd 
pynwaTa eoTiy apopormparta. AnOéctata, 7 0s. 
lal / 
VIII. Et dpa tov rpétov royov Svacw@aopev, TOUS PvrAaKas 
an a a rn t A 5 
Huiv TOV GrAwV Tacav Snpwoupya@v apeipevous Setv eivar Snptoup- 
a yo ’ nw ‘ * BA pt 
C yous | devOepias THs TOAEwWS TaVU aKpLBEts Kal uNndEeV AdNdO ETLTH- 15 
a) \ AY / x > \ ” 
Sevew, 6 Te py els ToUTO épes, ovdeYv 51) Séou Av avTOVS ado 
rn lal an \ / 
mpatrew ovdé prpetoOar: édv S€ prpdvTat, wietoOar Ta TovTOLS 
/ > , / e é 3 
mpoonxovta evOvs éx mraidwy, avdpetovs, c@ppovas, ocious, €hev- 
A \ VA , lal ee 
Gépous, kal Ta TovadTa TravTa, Ta 6é avedeVOepa pte ToLeiv prTE 
Py \ aa / 6 Se AX de an > an iva \ 20 
evovs etvar pupnoacar, unde adAXO pNdevy TOV aicypov, Wa pH 
lel nr ios x v f he 
D x Tis uipenoews Tod civat aToNavcwow. %) 0K HoOncat, | OTL at 


/ >. > / if / > ” \ 7 
pulenoers, €av ex véwy TrOppw diaTeAéowoW, els EON TE Kal prow 


20. 


je kles OMe 





4 GN ov8t—oi airot. This was 
true without exception till comparatively 
late times: see Miiller Gr. Biihnenalt. 
pp. 185—188. kwuwdors and tpaywoots 
(literally ‘at the tragedians’ etc.) are 
local—almost adverbial—datives, regu- 
larly used to denote the exhibitions of 
comedies and tragedies: see e.g. Arist. 
Eth. Nic. w 6. 1123223, Aesch. zz Ctes. 
36, and cf. the Latin use of ‘gladiatoribus ’ 
for ‘at a gladiatorial show.’ 

395 B,C 11 7 aira éxetva mparrew. 
kahws should be repeated with mpdrrew, 
and 7 is simply ‘or,’ not ‘or else.’ The 
alternative rendering given by J. and C. 
‘or else—if able to imitate—is not able 
to do the things themselves,’ does violence 
to both grammar and sense. 

14 Syprovpyodts éevdeplas. An arti- 
ficial and somewhat strained expression, 
selected in order at once to compare and 
contrast the guardians with other artists. 
They too are artists, and their épyov is 
Freedom. To édevfepia Plato attaches 
his own meaning: true freedom lies in 
the subordination of the lower to the 
higher, both in private conduct and in 
political life : cf. Xen. Mem. 1 2.5, 6 and 
infra IX 577 D, E, X 617 E zz. It is 
in this sense that é\ev#épouvs is used 
below. 


17 TovToLs: viz. Tols Sypwoupyots éNev- 
Geplas THs mbdews. 

20 Wa py—arodatcwow reveals 
the object of this attack upon the drama: 
cf. 11 383 C and infra 4or B. An ad- 
mirable illustration of the sentiment is 
quoted by Susemihl from Plut. So/. 29. 6 
pera O€ tHv Oday mpocayopetcas (sc. 6 
Zddwv) adrov (viz. Tov Oéorw) jpworycer, 
el TooovTwy evavtiov ovK alaxtverae THL- 
Kadra Wevddmevos. pyoavros dé Tod Oé- 
om.dos phn dewov elvat TO pera madias 
Aéyew rotra Kal mpdocew, opbdpa 77 
Baxrnpla tiv yiv 0 Lodwv mardéas Taxvd 
pévro Thy madudy, pn, TaUTHY ErratvodvTeEs 
kal Tiyw@vres ebpjoomer év Tols cu“Bodalo.s. 
To omit wy (with A and a few other 
Mss), and govern iva by pipetoOa above 
is grammatically difficult, and gives an 
unsatisfactory sense. The genitive rod 
elvat has been called in question by Hart- 
man (following Ast) on the ground that 
“qui rod evar (sc. aloxpol) arod\atowow 
iam sent turpitudine infecti.” This 
would be true, if Plato had written the 
present dzrohatwow, but the aorist is in- 
gressive, and tod civat damrohatowow is 
virtually equivalent to yévwyrat rove’ 6 
pupotvrar. Few will acquiesce in Ast’s 
conjecture 7d eva, or in Stallbaum’s 
view that rod eiva: is a partitive genitive. 
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\ \ \ \ \ / 
Kal dovas Kai Kata THv Siavotav; 
VA 
evriuTpéyropev, mv 5 eyo, ov paper 
la nr 
avépas ayabovs yevéobat, yuvaixa 


puyetoar dvdpas dvtas, 1) véav i) TpecButépav, 7) advdpl No.Sopov- 


s XN \ 6 \ ae / / \ / > MA 
pevnv 1) pos Oeods épifovcdy Te Kal peyadavyoupevny, oowévny 
/ 5 x lal if 
evoaipova eivat, i) év Evypopais te Kal révOecw | Kal Oprvous EB 
> / , XA fal 3 lal 
EXowéevnv' Kauvovcay Sé  épdoav % Wdivovcay ToAdOD Kal 


Senoopev. 


SovAous TpaTTovTas boa SovAOY. 


Ilavtatrace pév ody, 7 8 bs. 


Ovdé ye SovXas Te Kal 


Ovdé TovTo. Ovdé ye dvdpas 


, Cy, y \ Wey 7 0 e n 
KQKOUS, WS E0LKED, detNOUS TE KAL TA EVAVTLA TPATTOVTAS WY VUV 


ry y a 4 \ } a ? / \ 

7) ELTTOMEV, KAKNYOPOVYTaS TE KaL KWUMOOVDYTAS AAAHAOUS Kal 
> a 4 > 

aicxporoyobvtTas, peOvovtas i) Kal | vnpovtas, 4 Kal addXa boa 


e n / 
ol To“vovTOL Kal év OYoLs Kal ev Epyows apuapTavovow eis avTovs 


TE KAL Els AAXOUS. 


3 \ > \ if 2 vA > rn 
oipar dé ovdE pmatvouévors EOtaTéov apoporody 


\ / la 
avTtovs ev Noyous OvdE Ev Epyols. YVwWoTEOY pEev yap Kal waLvouevous 


\ Ya ‘ lal 
Kal Tovnpovs avdpas Te Kal yuvaixas, TrounTéov Sé ovdev TovTwV 


ovdé pipntéov. “AdnOéctata, pn. Ti dé; nv 8 eyo: yadKevovtas 


” 


895D 23 Kal Kata copa—brdvorayv. 
For cava Stallbaum conjectured ox7ua, 
but Plato would surely have said ox7- 
para, as in 397 B. Hartman boldly ejects 
kata gwvds and reads cal kara <7Td> 
coua Kal Kara Thy didvovay, remarking 
that kata 7d o@ua by itself includes 
‘“‘gestus, habitus, voce, vultum, similia.” 
This is in a sense true, but there is no 
reason why one particular instance of 
physical resemblance should not be 
selected for special remark. Plato differ- 
entiates the external from the internal 
characteristics by combining c@ua and 
gwvds under a single preposition, and 
repeating card before Thy didvoray. 

28 avtovs. For avrovs following dv 
see on II 357 B. The rule against the 
repetition of the relative in such cases is 
sometimes dispensed with for the sake of 
rhetorical emphasis, e.g. in II 374 B and 
perhaps Zheaet. 192 B. 

26 yupetoOat. In what sense can the 
guardians be said to ‘imitate’ in such a 
case, or in those specified in 396 A, B? 
Not as actors, but as spectators. Acting 
involves three elements—the character, 
the actor, and the spectator. In good 
acting the spectator identifies himself 
with the actor through sympathy ; and as 


H TL aNAO Sywovpyovvtas, 7) EAavvovTas TpLnpELs 7) KEAEVOVTAS 


the actor ‘imitates,’ so does he. Such is 
Plato’s theory, though merely glanced at 
here; @f. X 605 ¢ ff.,| 207.533 D-H, and: 
see the excellent remarks of Nettleship 
Lectures and Remains Il pp. 100o—104. 

q avSpt KTA. dvdpl is of course ‘ hus- 
band,’ not simply ‘a man’ (D. and V.). 
Contemporary comedy doubtless furnished 
abundant illustrations. In pds Geos épi- 
fovcay xrX. Plato may be thinking of 
Aeschylus’ /Vzode (see on II 380 A). The 
emphasis on ologévnv should be noted : 
cf. I 336 A 2. 

895 © 29 Kdpvovcay — dSlvoucay 
glances at Euripides and his school: cf. 
Ar. Frogs 1043, 1044 and 1080, with the 
Scholiast’s remark on 1080 éypawe ya 
(6 Hupurldns) thy Avynv wdivovcap év iepa. 
Plato’s strictures throughout this passage 
tell much more heavily against Euripides 
than against the other two dramatists. 

896 A1 7 kalddda. adda must be 
coordinated with aicypoX\oyodvras, not 
with vyjpovras, so that Hartman’s correc- 
tion (kat for 7 xat), though scarcely neces- 
sary, is an improvement, and may be 
right. 

3 patvopevots. As in the Aumenides, 
Ajax, Hercules Furens. 

4 Yyvooréov KTA, cf. 409 A. 
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B Tovrous, 4) Te GAN TOV Tepl! TadTa puipntéov; Kai mds, dn, ols 

>? \ / \ lal / 1) hor) / - Ti 5 / < vA 
ye ovde Tpocéxew Tov vobv TovTaV ovderl eEéotar; Ti O€; tmmous 

/ \ n 
xpemetivovtas Kal Tavpouvs muKwpévous Kal ToTapovs YropodvTas 10 
n i \ n 

Kal OddNatTav KTUTODCAaY Kal BpovTas Kal mdvTa ad Ta ToOLAavTA 


7 penocovtar; “AX arreipntas avTois, épy, wnTe pwaiverOar prjTe 


na 5 \ A 
pawopévors apomocotvcba. Ei dpa, nv 8 éyo, pavOdvw a ov 


/ en oN ta) 
Nevers, Eat TL eldos AéECWS Te Kal Sinynoews, ev O av SunyotTo 


¢ alae f \ | 2 / ig f i SN ve Ase 
0 T@ OvTL Kanros | KayaOds, OTFOTE TL SéoL AUTOV éyELY, Kal ETEPOV 15 


5 , 3 5 e XN y Ni Noes e ta) Ls 
‘avd avomotoy TovT@ Eidos, ov av EyouTo ael Kal ev @ SuNyotTO oO 


n n ¢ / 
évavtias éxeive dus te kal tpadeis. Llota 5%, épy, Tabta; “O pév 


pot Soxel, Hv © eye, métpLos avnp, errerdav adixnras ev TH Sinynoet 


Ws a \ a / ic ry} ashy x 
emt reEw Tia 7 mpaEw avdpos ayabod, EOedjcewW Ws AUTOS wY 
lal /- lal Aa fal / VA 

Exeivos aTrayyédXew Kal ovK aicxvvetcOat Erl TH TOLAVTY pLpNoEL, 20 
I \ tA Se > \ >’ a \ > / 

MadoTa pev pLpovpmevos TOY ayabdv aohards TE Kal éEuppovws 
ie 3 , Ne eee rye Ye 

\qpartrovta, édatT@ O€ Kal HTTOV 7) UT vocwY 1) UTO épwOTwV 


BE) I la) ny a 

éeoparpévoy 4 Kal vo péOns 4% Twos adAns Evppopas: Stay é 
fa / ip) J 

ylyyntas KaTa Tia éavTod avakov, ovK eOedAyjoey oTroVdyH atret- 
x a iN , lf x 

KafeLv EAUTOV TO YElLpove, Eb yn Apa KaTa Bpayy, OTaVv TL XpNoTOV 25 


n An. > n fa) ed \ s} vA nn nan n 6 
Ton, a AloXUVELTVAL, AULA [MEV AYULVAaTTOS WY TOV pimEeLoTaL 


25. éaurov II: 
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S96B 8 pipntéov. Seeon pipmeiodar 


ay Ps 

9 wrmovs—Bpovtds. The reference 
is probably to stage machinery and musi- 
cal effects etc. in dramatic poetry gene- 
rally, as well asin the later and degenerate 
form of the dithyramb (see on 394C). Cf. 
(with Nettleship Lect. and Rem. 1 p. 
105) Laws 669 C ff. and Ar. Plut. 290 ff. 
The Bpovretoy and xkepavyocxoretoy for 
producing thunder and lightning were 
familiar enough (Miiller Gr. Biihnenalt. 
p- 157 2.2). It is clear, as Nettleship 
remarks, that ‘‘ Plato felt strongly that 
Greek literature and music were declin- 
ing” in his days: see Laws 659 A ff., 
700 A ff., 797 A ff. 

896 c 17 6 pev—advip. It seems 
difficult (as Schneider remarked) either to 
connect 6 puév with pérpios avnp, or to 
understand 6 pév as ‘the one’ and sup- 
pose that pérpros avjp is in apposition to 
it. If the latter alternative is right, we 
should expect pérpios < av > avyp, or 
<0> pérp.os avnp, and in view of other 
cases in which the article is placed at 


some distance from its noun (e.g. 0 dé ye, 
olwat, nv 6 éyw, Katadnpdels Oavdry 
di6ora VIII 566 C), I still prefer the former 
view. Some may be inclined to regard 
pérpios avnp as a gloss. I have sometimes 
been tempted to make poe doxe? paren- 
thetical (exactly =‘ methinks’), in which 
case 6 pwév can easily be connected with 
bérpios. The idiom occurs in Phaed. 
108 D 6 Blos wor Soke? 6 Euds—TO unKe 
Tov Aédyou ovK e€apKel and AZenex. 236 B: 
cf. also Crito 43D, 50 B, and 1 332 Ex. 
This solution would involve the change 
of éGedAjnoew to éGe\noe-—so v—and of 
aicxuvetcbar to aicxuvetra: just below, as 
well as again in D. Such a corruption, 
once started, épyera:—as Plato might say 
—ws KvKX\os avgavouévn; but I do not 
venture to change the text. 

896 D 22 kal rTTov is not super- 
fluous with é\drrw. éAd7Tw means ‘in 


fewer respects,’ and 7rrov ‘to _a_less 
d 


egree. y 
24 otrovdn. Cf. 6 Te wh mardids xdpw 


in E and omovd7 397 A. 


152 TAATQNOS [396 D 


\ / WA \ \ / a. > ‘a 
Tovs TovovTous, awa 5é Kal Svoyepaivwy avToV éxpaTTEW Te Kal 
\ n ie / n 
evicTdvat els TOvs THY KaKkLovwY TUToUs,| aTinalwv TH Savoia, B 
Eixos, én. 
| rn / “ iA c lal ? dh / 
30 «LX. Ovkobv dSunyjoes ypnoetar ota iets ddtryov mpoTepov 
t \ LN Az, 1€ / 4 \ BA > lal e / 
SinrOomwev trept ta Tod ‘Opnpou én, kal éotar avtod 7 réEus 
/ > / n na 
beTéXovoa pev aupotépwr, piunoews TE KaL THS aTARS Sunynoews, 
opixpov S€ TL mépos ev TOAA OY TH } * 7) ovdeV NEYO ; 
jeux p pépos @ Oyo THs pypunceas 7) ovdév rey; 
SK fi ” & / 5 n , 
Kai para, edn, oidv ye advayxn Tov TUToV eivat Tod ToLovTOU 
2 b] lal oN 2 2 i: Vs sw n io) > 
35 pnTopos. Ovxodr, nv & éya, 0 yw | ToLodTOS ad, bow av havdoTEpos 397 
3. / n Uf n 
}) TAVTA TE MAANOY pLuNoETAL Kal ovdeY EavTOD avaELoV oinceTaL 


O Tl pa) Tavdsas yapwv. 


95 e/ / na an 
cival, WOTE TAVTA eTLYELpHoEL pLpetcOaL GTOVOH Te Kal évayTioV 
n \ \ lal \ / t 
TOAKOY, Kal & voVv by edéyouev, Bpovtas Te Kal >odous avépov 
A \ / a 
5 7T€ Kal yaralov Kal afovey Kal Tpoyidav, Kal cadtiyyov Kal 
n \ / t lal 
avrAOV Kai cUpiyyov Kal TavT@Y opyavev devas, Kal Ets KUVOY 
\ f AN > a if Neel! Sumae tf / 

Kal TPOBAaTwY Kal Opvéwy POoyyous: Kal éxtat bn 1) TOUTOU AéELS 
/ \ 2 vay 3 , 
draca Sia ' wipncews pwvais Te Kal oxnpacw, ) opixpov TuB 


, oy? ’ / 7 \ fa) n 7 Ss 
dunynoews Exovoa; ~Avayxn, ébn, Kat TovTo. Tadta roivuv, jv 


100 éyw, érXeyov ta dvo eldn THs AéECws. 


32. amAns nos: &Adns codd. 2. 
édéyomev AIT: dvedéyouey Al. 


S9GE 29 6 TT py Tardids xapLv. 
Cf. vil 518 B. 
30 ola. According to Van Cleef (de 


Attract. usu Plat. p. 36), ofos is not else- 
where attracted in Plato. 

32 THSaTANS. See cr. 2. The read- 
ing of the Mss ris &\\ns ought strictly 


speaking to mean ‘the rest of Oujyaaus, 
i.e. besides ulunocs. reference to 392 D 
will shew that the rest of dujynovs includes 
(t) simple dupynais, (2) the mixed style. 


If the text is sound, Plato therefore=sa 

that the good man’s )éés will resemble 
Homer’s in partaking of all three varie- 
ties. This is a cumbrous and unnecessary 
elaboration : for if style partakes both in 
utunocs and in simple dinynors, it is already 
ipso facto ‘mixed.’ To take a@AAns as 
‘besides’ may be admissible, but in any 
case it is desirable to define the kind of 
diuyynots meant. I believe that Plato 
wrote amAjs. The good man’s style will 
resemble Homer’s, which has already 
been said to partake of uiunows (393 C) 
and of amd duyynors (394 B). The cor- 
ruption—common in uncial Mss—is illus- 


puynoerar g: Oinynoerar ATIF. 
re Il: ye A. 


Kai yap éotwv, én. 


4. 07 





trated by Bast Comment. Palacogr. p. 730. 
Cf. my article in C/. Rev. X pp. 384 f. 

33 pépos (as Schneider points out) 
depends on peréxovea: cf. Zuthyd. 306 A 
av duporépwy mépos meTéxovor. 

S97 A 2 piptoerar. See cr. 2. 
The choice of reading lies between this 
and Madvig’s emendation <puujoerac 
H> Omynjoera. In favour of pmemjoerac 
is “Gov, which correlates with dow dv 
gav)érepos 7. The corruption doubtless 
arose from a misinterpretation of “aor. 
Thinking that an # clause was needed to 
explain it, a scribe added # 6upyjoerae in 
the margin, and diyyjoera was after- 
wards taken as a variant and ousted pu- 
pnoerat. These arguments, which are 
Hartman’s, seem to me conclusive in 
favour of puujoerat, which Schneider first 
restored. 

3 omovdy te kal évavtioy modav: 
like the professional dramatist or actor. 

5 Tpoxtdtov KTA. Cf. supra 396 B 7. 

3978 8 o xXtpacw ‘gestures.’ 

to eyov. 30908, C. 
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> fal > lal NY \ \ \ \ ” \ cy 
Ovxobdy aitoiy TO méev omiKpas Tas peTaBoNas EXEL, Kal E€av TLS 
> fal / ¢ / \ e \ rn fi | fa \ 
aT0di6e Tpérovcav appoviay Kai pvOpov TH EEE, Odvyou Tpos 
rg wD lal re \ > 7! te 
THY avTHV yiyveTat Néyerv TO OPOGs EyoTL Kal Ev pid appovia* 
\ \ ie Dy Fe \ or ? € fa} na € ie | a- 
C opixpal yap ai petaBorair kal 57) év pv@u@ waavTos | Tap 
a \ i / ef Yj / es \ lo 
TrAncio Tiwi; KopedH péev odv, Ep, ows exer. Tt 6€; TO Tod 15 
5 na / a lal fa) / 
érépou eidos ov THY évavTiov SéelTal, TaTaY pEev AppLovidy, TAaVT@V 
fal 5 / tf AS x BN 
dé pvOuadv, e¢ pérdrew ad olKelws éyerOar, Sid TO TavTodaTras 
a a Yj \ i lA 4 C SJ 
pophas THv petaBorgOv eye; Kal cpodpa ye ottaws eye. “Ap 
5 / XK Pe Beas / 
obv mavTes of TounTtal Kal of TL AéyovTES 7) TO ETEPW TOVTWY 
> / / nan ‘ xX an (4 he XN ’ 2 hh 
emituyxdvovow TUT@ THs AéEEws, 7) TH ETEPH, 7 EE apoTEepwr 
x Lf > / ” | Ty Lon / 5 i) 8 > if = 
D rut Evyxepavvvytes; “Avaykn, épy. | Ti odv troumoopev; jv 0 eyo 
, y t XN n > ‘fb 
TOTEpoV Els THY TOALY TaVYTAS TOVTOUS TapadesomEela 7) TAY AKPATwV 


20 


NA v4 x S a >’ \ ¢ I / ” lal \ an 
Tov érepov 7 Tov Kexpamevov; "Eav 4 éun, epy, viKa, Tov Tov 
> an Ni ” AN Ni , 3 -Ad / 7) "A 
ETLELKOUS fLLELNTHVY AKpPATOV. AAA pV, © ELMAVTE, NOUS YE 

Uf n (J 

kal 6 Kexpamévos, ToAv O€ HOLtoTOS Tratci TE Kal TraLdaywyots oO 
us \ lal a / if if 9 ? 

évayTlos 00 ov aipel, Kal TO TAELTT@ OYA. “Hédsotos yap. *“AAX 


25 





13 ™pos THY adTHV: Sc, dpuovlay, as 
Schneider saw. To supply Aéé& with 
Stallbaum, Hartman, and others is not 
satisfactory, nor is it easy to understand 
xopdyv (with Campbell). On the other 
hand dpuoviav may be readily supplied in 
view of éy pwd apuovia following. 6 Adyos 
qualifies iv aitjiv. Thesomewhat vague 
expression pds tyv avrny, where the 
musical sense of pos may be illustrated 
by mpos AcBdv Naxety | avddv (Eur. Alc. 
346), is afterwards made more explicit 
and precise by év wa apuovla i.e. ‘in one 
musical mode’ (see on 398 E), as opposed 
to macGyv—dppovidy in C. peraBod7n was 
technically used of passing from one 
apyovia to another: see Cleonid. Jsag. 
Harm. 13 and Bacchius /sag. 53 ed. von 
Jan. We shall best apprehend the full 
meaning of the whole passage if we 
read it in connexion with 399 A, B. 
The general sentiment may be illustrated 
from Arist. Zth. Nic. Vv 8. 11252 12 ff. 
kal knots O€ Bpadeta Tov peyarodyou 
Soke? clvat, Kal gwvn Bapeta, Kal Néés 
ordouwos, Pl. Charm. 159 B, Dem. 37. 52 
and elsewhere. 

397Cc 17 8d TO TavToSamds—exev. 
As the Aééts itself is full of variety, it 
requires for its proper or appropriate 
(oixelws) expression every variety of mode 
and rhythm or musical time. poppds ray 


peraBodGy is surely good enough Greek: 
I cannot see the point of Richards’ pop- 
gas €x Tov peraBorOr, still less why 
Hartman should eject rév weraBodGv or— 
as an alternative—popdas. 

20 ©6 émiTvyXavovow = ‘hit upon,’ 
‘stumble upon,’ as if by accident and 
dvev vov, not ‘succeed,’ as J. B. Mayor 
is disposed to construe (C/. Rev. X p. 
109). The same scholar proposes to 
change Evyxepavvivres into EvyKkexpauevy, 
but the text is much more idiomatic as it 
stands. 

397 D—398 B We shall therefore 
admit that style only which imitates the 
good man’s way of speaking. The mixed 
and mimetic varieties do not suit us, for 
the character of our citizens ts simple and 
uniform. Those poets who refuse to 
comply we will dismess with compliments 
znto another city. 

8397D 23 Tov érepov: ‘one or other.’ 
Presently rod émvekods ‘the good man’ 
is said for ‘the good man’s style of 
speaking’; see 398B and cf. 399Bz. 
Before dxparov, many editors add réy 
(with 2”): but the position of dxparov is 
normal: cf. ra év tdace pavtdouara Geta 
VII §32C and note ad loc. 

25 tmaicl—to wrelorw dyAw. The 
expression recurs in Laws 7oo Cc (quoted 


by J. and C.), 


30 


| 
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” s lier) f 3 Xn b \ . / / f' 2€ / if 
tows, nv & éyd, ovK Gv avTOV apmoTTE pains TH NMETEP|G TrodLTELG, 


v4 lal lal lel 
étt | ovK oti Sumrods avnp tap Hiv odd modXaTrAOds, é7reLb7 B 


a A 


Exaotos €y TpaTTel. Ovxody dia TaiTa 

> / a 7 / / 

€v LOVN TH TOLAUTH TOAEL TOV TE TKUTOTOMOY TKUTOTOMOV Evprcopev 
\ >? / \ lal / \ \ i) \ 

Kal ov KuBepyntny Tpos TH TKUTOTOMIG, Kal TOV yewpryov yewpryov 
\ > \ \ lal / Si 

Kal ov SiKacTHy Tpdos TH yewpyia, Kal TOV ToAEMLKOY TrONEWLKOY 
\ > \ \ A a a 

Kal OV XPNMATLOTHY TPOS TH TOAEMLKH, Kal TavTas oUTw; “AdnOn, 

” a i V4 

épn. “Avdpa 67, ws ouxe, Suvvdpevov | bd codpias TavtodaTrov 
/ \ lal / an 

ylyverOat kat pipetoOar TavTa yYpnuata, ei Huiv adixotTo eis THY 
/ > / \ \ , iF > ue 

TOAW AUTOS TE Kal TA TOLnmaTa BouvAOpEVOS émLdelEac Mal, TpOTKL- 
n 3 \ 

voipev dv avTov os lepov Kal Oavpactov Kal 7dvv, elrromev 8 ay, 


Ov yap ovv apporres. 


4 Sf a) 3K a Suh > a / , fon yA / 
OTL OUT EOTLY TOLOUTOS avnp €V T7) TONEL Tap NPLY OUTE Oémts 
) / rd / / >’ >- / Vi \ na 
eyryeveo Oat, atromréumrowuev TE Els AAANV TOMY pUpOY KaTAa THS 
a IS \ pled ie > \ st aA > 
KEeparhs KATAXEAVTES Kal Epiw oTEYraYTES, AUTOL & av T@® avoTn- 


5. ovr nos: ovx« codd. 





897 E 29 ovkoty Sia Tatra KT. 
There is probably a satirical reference to 
Athenian democracy: see Prot. 319 D. 

S9BA 3 avrés—emidelEao Gar: ‘anxious 
to shew himself off together with his 
poems.’ émdeiEao@a is intransitive—i.q. 
érldekw morjoacba, cf. Lach. 179 —E—with 
avrés, but transitive with moujuara. This 
explanation, which is due to Schneider, 
gives a much better sense than if we regard 
atrés Te Kal TH Townuara as subject to 
adlxo.ro, or translate ‘himself, and want- 
ing to shew his poems’ (J. and C.). A 
reference to a’rés re kal Tov ddehpov 
mwapaxd\et in IV 427 D is therefore hardly 
to the point. 

mpookvvoipey. The insertion of pév, 
recommended by Shilleto (Dem. /. Z. 
§ 91) and Richards, is unnecessary: cf. 
I 340Dz. For mpooxweiy ‘to kiss the 
hand’ (adorare), as to the image or shrine 
of a god, see Cope’s Rhetoric of Aristotle 
Vol. 1 p. 86. 

5 ovr totiv—oire Oéuis. It is per- 
haps better to correct od« into o7’—see 
cr. m.—than the second ore into ovdé 
(with Bekker and the other editors). 

6 pdipov—oréavres. The idea sug- 
gested by mpocxuvotwev and iepdv, that 
the poet is a sort of eds or Oetos avnp, is 
now elaborated with ironical politeness. 
The images of the gods were anointed, and 
crowned with garlands, not only on great 
occasions (cf. Cic. Verr. IV 77), but also at 


other times, according to Proclus, who 
remarks on this passage pvpov av’rijs (sc. 
THS TOLNTLKS) KATAX EGS, WS TW EV TOLS aryLw- 
Tatous lepots dyahuarwy és, kal ws lepav 
oréas aitiy, wWoTep Kal éxelva orépew jv 
vouos (22 remp. p. 42 ed. Kroll). Schnei- 
der aptly compares Paus. X 24. 6 Tov- 
tov (a sacred stone) kal é\asov donpépar 
KaTaxéovot Kal KaTa éopryy exdorny épia 
émitibéaoe Ta& Gpyd. For other illus- 
trations see Frazer on Paus. l.c., and 
Munro on Lucr. v 1199. Apropos of the 
present passage, Dio Chrysostom and 
other ancient writers cited by Ast refer 
to the anointing of swallo ek. 
women: Kal xedever uara elpwrvikas (so 
Ast: MSS elpnvix@s) oréparras abrov éply 
kal pipw kaTraxéavras apiévar map’ ad)ous* 
TovTo d€ al yuvatkes: eml Tov xXedddvav 
motovot (Dio Chr. Or. 53 p. 276 ed. 
Reiske). To this custom Ast supposes 
that Plato is alluding, the poets being as 
it were faithless and garrulous swallows 
(cf. xeAvddywy povoeta), as well as to the 
Pythagorean precept ‘not to admit swal- 
lows into the house’ (Plut. Symp. VIII 
72478 ff.), on which see Frazer in C/. Rev. 
Vv pp. 1—3- This explanation lends an 
additional point to dmoméuromev: and 
mpockuvotuev might fairly be interpreted 
of the joyful salutations with which the 
Greeks hailed the advent of the swallow 
in the spring (see e.g. Baumeister Dev. 
ad. Kl. Alterth. p. 1985). G. B. Hussey 


398 


398 C] 
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a \ , ’ / 

B potépw xal andeotépwe trounth xpepeda! cai prOoroyp apedias 
a nq a a \ f 

&vexa, d5 tyuiv tiv Tov émecxods A€Ew ppotto Kal Ta eyomeva 


na N / v4 
Néyou ev exelvows Tols TUTOLS, ols KAT apxYas evopoleTHTApEDa, STE 10 
a / 
TOS TTpATLWOTAS ETEXELPODMEV TrALOEvEW. 
Nov 87, etrrov eyo, & pire, xuvduvever 


xX lal pS OS Me le a yy 
av Trovotmev, eb Ep uty Ein. 


Kal par, &pn, ottas 


(are a a SS \ , ‘ / fal 
HuLY THS LOVOLKHS TO TEPl AOYOUS TE Kal pvOous TavTeras Svatre- 


' ¢ \ t None s ” 
mepavOat: a TE yap NEKTEOV KAL WS NEKTEOD, elPNTAL. 


\ b a 
Kai avrt@ 


prot Soxe?, Edn. 
C X. Ovdkcodv! peta todT0, jv & eye, 7d mepl @GdHs TpoTOU Kal 


8. xp@ucda IL: xpdueda A. 





(Proceedings of the American Philol. As- 
sociation Vol. XXII pp. xliiiff.) thinks 
that Plato has in his mind the well- 
known xedcdovicués of which we read in 
Athenaeus (VIII 360 B ff.), remarking that 
in the swallow song ‘the custom seems 
to have been to carry some sort of symbol- 
ic swallow from house to house.’ It is 
perhaps more probable (as Mr J. G. Frazer 
suggests to me) that ‘‘the ceremony of 
anointing the swallows and crowning 
them with wool was performed on the 
children who went from door to door in 
spring, singing the swallow song and 
apparently personating the swallow.” But 
the tone of the whole passage, with its 
air of studiously exaggerated politeness 
and compliment, as well as the particular 
expressions tpooxuvoiper, tepdv, and @av- 
pacrév, are strongly in favour of Proclus’ 
interpretation, although Plato’s thoughts 
may have dwelt for a moment on the 
practices connected with the xeArdoviopuds 
when he wrote the words azroméurotmev— 
orévarres. 

328B 10 Kat’ dpxds. 11 379A ff. 

S898c—3899E We have now to treat 
of lyric poetry. Song involves three 
factors, viz. words, a certain musical mode, 
and a certain movement or time. Our 
regulations about words when unaccom- 
panied by music apply equally to words 
when sung, and the musical mode and time 
must conform to the words. Now we pro- 
scribed all lamentation in our city, so that 
we must exclude the lugubrious modes ; 
and those which are relaxing in their 
effects must be rejected on similar grounds. 
Ln short, we shall retain two modes and 
no more, one to imitate the brave man’s 
utterances in times of stress and strain, the 


other to imitate his accents in seasons of 
peace and calm. We shall deal similarly 
with instruments of music, forbidding all 
those which lend themselves to a variety 
of modes. It is thus that we purge our 
“luxurtous city. 

398C 16 TO wept wdys KTA. The 
discussion has hitherto confined itself 
chiefly to tragedy and comedy. It re- 
mairis to discuss lyrical poetry also on its 
formal side. Now the chief formal cha- 
racteristic of lyric poetry is its invariable 
association with music. It is therefore 
necessary to lay down canons for musical 
composition. This is the justification 
for the sections on ‘harmony’ and rhythm, 
which are wrongly pronounced to be ir- 
relevant by Krohn (77. Sz. p. 15). 

The present section, and its ancient 
commentators (Arist. Pol. 8 7. 13424 28— 
1342> 34, Plut. de Mus. cc. 15—17, 
Aristid. Quint. I pp. 21, 22 ed. Meibom), 
bave been fully discussed by Westphal 
(Gr. Harmonik pp. 187-234). Westphal’s 
views have been combatted by C. von 
Jan (see especially his article Dze Tonarten 
bet Platon im dritten Buche der Republik 
in Z/. Jahrb. 1867 pp. 815 ff. and 1883, 
pp. 1354—1362 and 1568—1579), and 
more recently (in other respects) by 
Monro in his ‘Modes of ancient Greek 
Music.’ The last edition of the Harmonik 
(1886) contains Westphal’s reply to von 
Jan’s criticism (pp. 209g—215). See also 
von Jan in Baumeister’s Denkmaler d. K7. 
Alt. pp. 976 ff., Susemihl and Hicks Zhe 
Politics of Aristotle Vol. 1 pp. 595 ff. and 
624—631, and H. S. Jones and Monro in 
the CZ. Rev. VIIL pp. 448—454 and Ix 
pp- 79—81. The writers in Meibom’s 
Antiquae Musicae auctores septem have 
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a if an 95 ’ 5 n XN ¢ \ an 
Merv Novrov; Ajra 67. °Ap’ odv od Tas Hdn av evpot, a Hiv 
/ \ a ® a 4 y n yf 
AEKTEOV TEpl aVTAD, Ola Cel Eivat, E’TTEp WéEANOpEV TOLS TPOELPNLEVOLS 

, NS (¢ / ‘ef / 4 \ / BA ? 
cupporncev; Kai o VravKwv eruyehacas, “Eyo Toivuv, ébn, & 
if / at lal 5 n 
LoKpates, kwduvedwo extds TOV TdvTwV EivaL: ovKOUY ixavas YE 

” > La} uf Vd lal an la) 
eyw €v TO Tapovts EvpParécOa, Troia atta Sel Huds Réyeuv, 
G , , ’ > an 
uTomTevm pevtot. Ilavtws Sirov, nv S eyo, mpa@Tov pev TodE 
€ a ” t o x L a / 
ixavos exes Aéyew,| Ste TO pédos ex Tpidv eoTly cuYKELpEVvO?, 
ia Ay Ae: / \ € a yA a 
oyou Te Kal appovias Kal pvduod. Nai, én, TovTO ve. 
dcov ye avTov AOyos éaTiv, ovdéev 8) dade D pn) dOopevo 
lal ba i be la iv, ovdEV OnTrov Ovadépes TOU jun GOopevOU 
J a lal > n lal / / Yi 
ANoyou pos TO €v Tols avTots Sety TUTOLs AeyerOat ois apTL 
/ ¢ Hi a c 
TpoeiTomev, Kal woavTws; “AAnOH, pn. Kai wnv tHv ye appoviav 
\ € \ b) a n lal n > 
Kat puOwov axoroveiv Set TO Oyo. Tlds 8 ov; “AAA pévTOL 
6 / \ > n 7 b) / >Q\ a 
pnvev Te Kat odupmav Epamev ev ROxyous ovdEev Tpocbeicbat. 


Ovxoov 


Ov yap ody. Tives ody Opnvdders | appoviar; réye port od yap E 





now been re-edited—Aristoxenus by 
Marquard (Berlin 1868), Aristides Quin- 
tilianus by A. Jahn (Berlin 1882), Alypius 
and others by von Jan in his AZusict 
Scriptores Graect (Lipsiae 1895), where 
also the passages of Aristotle bearing 
on the subject are carefully collected, 
together with all the extant remains of 
Greek Music. The account of Die AZusik 
der Griechen by Gleditsch in Iwan Miiller’s 
Handbuch will be found a useful and 
compendious introduction to the study of 
this part of the Republic. Won Kralik’s 
recent monograph Alteriechische Musik 
(Stuttgart und Wien) is interesting, but 
too slight to be of much service. Taken 
by itself, the language of Plato in this 
chapter seems to me to point to the 
existence of four leading or simple modes, 
viz. Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian and Jonian 
(the last two having each two varieties, 
a ctvrovos and a yadapa), and one com- 
posite mode, the Mixolydian. See App. II. 

16 tpémov. Hartman suggests tpdzor, 
in view of 70 qepl pvOpuovs 399 E; but cf. 
392C. tpédmos is not here used in its 
technical sense, for which see Monro l. c. 

5 (OF 
, Bs oupdovyceyv. The metaphor may 
be suggested by the subject under dis- 
cussion: cf. Phaed. 92C. 

398 D 24 Adyou—pv0pod. In the best 
period of Greek music, lyric poetry was 
written only for music, and music only 
for poetry, the separation of the two 
being condemned as illegitimate: see 
Monro l.c. pp. 119, 120. The elements 





of music are pufuds and dpuorta. The 


former ‘reconciles ray an Bpadv by, 


arranging a proper sequence of short and 
long notes and syllables, the latter d&¥ 
and Bapv by a proper arrangement o 
notes of higher and lower pitch (Sym. 
187 A—c). In the wider sense, therefore, 
any owodroyla of df and Bapd is a dpuovia, 
but in practice the word was used speci- 
fically of certain scales or modes, and i 
is in this sense (according to Westphal 
that Plato uses it here and in 398 £, 
where see note. 

27 woattws: ie. vy TH a’rn NéEEL 
as defined in 396E, 397 D. 

Kal pyv KTA. The poet should be 
his own musician, and write the music to 
suit the words, not wzce versd. This was 
another characteristic feature of classical 
Greek music, although a change set in 
during the fourth century B.c. See West- 
phal Gr. Rhythmtk p. rand Laws 669 D,E, 
812 D. 

S98 E 30 dppovlat (according to the 
orthodox view) are ‘musical modes’ and 
not simply ‘keys.’ They differed from 
each other both in the arrangement of the 
intervals (like our major and minor 
modes) and also in pitch. It must have 
been the former difference which chiefly 
—though not perhaps exclusively—ac- 
counted for the different effects of differ- 
ent modes upon the character and emo- 
tions, just as we are ourselves affected in 
different ways by music written in major 
and in minor keys. See H. S. Jones in 
Cl. Rev. VIII p. 449. 
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povarkds. Mukorudsuoti, &pn, Kal ovvtovorvdiotl Kal Tovadrat 
twes. Ovdxodv adtat, iv 8 eyo, abaiperéar; axpnoTtor yap Kal 


Tlavu ye. ?AdA 
piv péeOn ye bvrAQakw amperéctatov Kat padrakia Kai apyia. 


e a a 5 Nye ’ ‘ 
yuvaély as Sel ércerxets evar, wr) OTL avdpac. 


fal ‘ ” / § Le \ \ an € lal 
lds yap ov; Tives ody paraxat Te Kal cupTOTiKal TOV ApHLOVLOD ; 3 
’ 
399 
5 A A ¢ s ? a 
obv, @ ire, ert ToreuiKOY avdpav Eo 6 TL xpHoer; Ovdapds, 
ya \ Ve od 
épyn* ara Kivduvever cou SwptaTl reiTrecOat Kat ppvyiatt. OvK 
s v > , \ id / s] \ / b] / si c / 
olda, EDV EYW, TAS APMOVLAS, AAAG KATANELTE EKELVHY THV APLOVLAaY, 
« r rd > / 
) &v Te ToNGKH TpakeL OVTOS avopElov Kal ev Tdon BLalw épyacia 


> n fe 
acti, } 8 6s, kal NvSvoTL ad Tives Yarapal Karodvrat. | TavTais 


> / 
TpeTovTas av pipnoato POoyyous Te Kai Tpot@mdias, Kal aTroTU- 
3 x 4 f- 
YovTos %) els Tpavpwata i) eis Oavadtous tovTos 7) Eis TLVa AAV 
a ip ny 
B Eupdopav | mecovtos, €v Taot TOUTOLS TapaTETAYMEVWS KAL KApPTE- 


31. ouTovorviiorl A® 


twes A'ID!: airwes A22: 


31 pitoAvdtotl KTA. The omission 
of the article has been questioned, but in 
merely naming the scales it can be dis- 
pensed with: cf. (with Stallbaum) Arist. 
Pol. © 5. 13401 (rHv pmiEoAVELaTl 
kahounévnv). On the dppovlar recognized 
by Plato see App. II. 

36 “Llaori—adotvrar: ‘there are 
also varieties of Lydian and Ionian which 
are called ‘slack’.’ Jowett and Campbell, 
reading alrwes (see cr. 2.), remark that 
the ‘‘indefinite relative suits with Plato’s 
affected ignorance”; but the speaker is 
Glauco, not Socrates, and Glauco is pov- 
ouds. See note on 399 Cc. Richards 
condemns airiwes xadapal kadodvTa as 
spurious because aitwes ‘‘cannot be used 
in this way in good Attic prose of Plato’s 
date.” With the older and better at- 
tested reading at twes, which I have 
ventured to restore, everything is plain. 
The words ai twes establish once for 
all what Westphal (l.c. p. 198) and von 
Jan (l.c. p. 816) detected even when 
airwes was read, viz. that Plato is ns 


reviewer (C7. Rev. “vit Pp. 449). Bek 
also my article in Cl. Rev. x pp. 378 f. 
We learn from Aristotle that certain 
musical critics censured Plato for reject- 
ing Tas dvemévas apuovias and for cha- 
racterising them as pedvotixal, Baxyev- 


=: guvrovowvoort Al: 
kal roatral tives Il? g. 


atvTovo. Avdiorl II g. 36. ab 


Tikov yap % ye “éOn trove? Mav (Pol. 
® 7. 1342> 23—27). It was partly per- 
haps in deference to these criticisms that 
Plato altered his view of ué@n in Laws 
666 Aff.: see also Grote Plazo 111 p. 328 2. 

399 A 3. Bwpiotl Kal dpvyorl. 
The absence of the Aeolian mode is re- 
markable, for it must certainly have been 
known to Plato (see Pratinas quoted in 
App. II). Westphal agrees with Beller- 
mann in supposing (l.c. p.195) that aloduort 
is included under dwpicrt. Aristotle also 
ignores alohorl, unless indeed (as West- 
phal holds ib. p. 196) it was identical 
with trodwporl. In Lach. 188 D dpv- 
yorl is excluded (perhaps because the 
speaker is Laches, whose ideal of courage 
is military rather than pacific), and Do- 
rian, ‘the only national Greek mode,’ 
alone recognized. 

4 €kelvny THv appovlay: viz. Dorian, 
not Phrygian, as Ast seems to have 
thought. 

6 pipyoaro. Cf. Laws 798 D ra 
mepl ToUs puduods kal mdoav povoixny éote 
TpoTwyv pminuata Bedridvwv Kal xeipdvwr 
av O pire and (397 B above. 

kal aroT UX SVTOS. «al connects évTos 
and dmuvvouévov. amotuxévTos (which is 
itself logically subordinate to duvvouévov) 
has three subordinate alternatives (7)—7re- 
cévros), all of which are summarised in 
€v Taal TOUTOLS. 
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/ b / \ / A A 9 3 > a \ 
POVYTWS AuuUvOMevoU THY TUXNV' Kal AAAHV ad Ev EipNVLKH TE Kal 
\ / > ? c / / / be 
fn Biaim add’ ev Exovoiw mpdEes dvtos, } Twa TL TELOovTOS TE Kal 
PS) / BY b a fa} a XN ry ny lal \ fa} ee 7 0 na 
comevov, 7 evxyn Oeov 7 didayn Kal vovOeTHcEr avOpwrroy, 4 
> / A / nx bs 
TouvavTioy arm Seopévw %) SiddoKovtTe 7 petareiOovtTs éavToV 
\y! / oe ] , n 
UTEXOVTA, Kal EK TOUTwY TpatavTa KaTa VodY, Kal pI) UTEpnpavas 
” - A / a 
EXOVTA, AAXA Toppovas TE Kal pEeTpiws ev Tact TOUTOLS TPATTOVTA 


\ AN an 
Te Kal Ta | atroBalvovta ayaTavTa. 


4 v4 L¥ td / 
TavTas dvo appmovias, Bator, 


€ / 8 , > / 4 > / oS 
EKOVO LOD, VOTUNOUYTOV, EUTUNOUVVTOV, cwppovwr, avopelov QLTLVES 





13. vméxovra unus &: éméyovra AIL: mapéxovra gq. thee ie MOL R  Coyee i dat 
16. dvdpelwy FH: dvdpelwy apywovias Allg. 
899 B éAAnV: viz. Phrygian. kata vodv: ‘to his liking’: cf. 


Aristotle blames Plato for retaining the 
Phrygian mode, while rejecting the avNés, 
with which it was usually associated : 
Gugw yap dpyactica kal mabyrixd (Pol. 
© 7. 1342> 3). Plato, however, rejects 
the flute, not because it is orgiastic, 
but because it is moAvapudvioy (399 D). 
In Plato’s opinion the Phrygian mode 
expressed sobriety and resignation : Aris- 
totle thought it ecstatic and purgative 
(l.c. 1341223). The difference of view 
is interesting and important as shewing 
that the ethical effect of different modes 
was a disputed point even among the 
ancients. 

II % €dxq—dvOpwmov is subordinate 
to melOovrds Te kal deouévov. 

13 UméxovTa. éméxovra—see cr. 72.— 
cannot, I think, be right. éméyew tiv 
didvovav (Laws 9268) certainly does not 
justify éwéyew éavrdv, and even if it did, 
‘submitting to’ and not merely ‘ attend- 
ing to’ is the sense required. With b7é- 
xovra cf. Gorg. 497 B bréaxes DwKparer 
e€ehéyEat Smrws av Bot’AnTat, where the 
reflexive pronoun is omitted, as often with 
mapéxew. Here it is better to take éaurév 
with dréxovra than with peramelOovtt. 


By changing the construction and writin 
accusatives in of genitives, Plato 
makes the man himself rather than his 


P0byyo appear the object of imitation 
(cf. 397 D z.). This is natural enough, 
because the situations described in 7 Tov- 
vaytlov—ayaravra give less scope for 
p0byyor. Stephanus wished to read the 
genitive throughout (s7éxovros, rpaéavros 
etc. : so also v and two Florentine Mss), 
but there is also inscriptional evidence 
for a genitive or dative participle followed 
by an accusative in the course of a long 
sentence: see Meisterhans® p. 205. 


eUTuxovvTwr below. 

399c 15 tavtas—hetme. The style 
is intentionally weighty and formal, as 
befits a solemn pronouncement: cf. X 
617 D, E. After tavras there is a slight 
pause: ‘Just these, two modes and none 
other.’ The insertion of tds would im- 
pair the effect, besides suggesting that 
Socrates had in view two of the current 
modes, which, not being himself wovotkés, 
he professedly had not. It is Glauco’s 
business to fit the cap (398 E, 399 A); 
Socrates only makes it. The indefinite 
airwes (before @Odyyous) is therefore 
strictly appropriate in the mouth of 
Socrates, although it would not be in 
Glauco’s. adppovias is rejected by Her- 
werden in both places (see cv. 7.), but it 
is almost as indispensable here as it is 
wrong after dvdpelwy, although Stallbaum 
rejects the word here and retains it there. 
The genitives ducruxovvTwy etc. must de- 
pend on $@édyyous. For Blaov, exovorov 
(‘one involuntary, one voluntary’), Ast 
suggests Bialov, éxovciov, Hartman Bratwy 
éxovcltwy. A human being cannot how- 
ever be called Bia:os because he is engaged 
év Bialw mpage, although the mode which 
imitates his accents may be so described 
with propriety and even elegance: cf. 
(with Schneider) such expressions as gévos 
évyyens for the slaughter of kindred. 
The words dvervxovvTwy—xdd\ora sim- 
ply define the meaning of Piaoy and 
éxovovov (‘whatever musical modes they 
be that shall best imitate the accents of’ 
etc.): the relative is postponed in order 
to keep the essential marks of the apuovia 
together, but the careful reader will note 
that Plato begins a chiasmus with dvo7v- 
xovvrwy, as if to separate the genitives 
from what precedes and prepare us to 
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hI yd > 


hOdyyous pupnoovrar KaddduoTa, TavTas NeiTe. “AAN’, 7) 8 Os, OVK 


a aA an \ b] x 7 b] ” bd >) 

ddras aiteis Nelrewv, 7) ds vov bn eyo ereyov. Ove dpa, nv 6 

/ nn / b) Lal | a 

éya, Todvxopoias ye ovdé Travappoviou nuiv Senos ev Tais dais 

/ \ 

OV por, én, paiverar. Tpiyovev apa Kat 

/ \ / > / vA | rd ry Mi nN vA 

TyKkTldov Kal TdVT@V opyavar, doa | ToAVYOpsa Kal TroAVappLOVLA, 
| / 

Snpusoupyovs ov Opérrowev. Ov facvopeba. 
By N / > \ / ie XN > an 56 

avAnTas mapadecer els THY TOAW; 1 OV TOUTO TrOAVXOPCOTATO?, 


Te Kal pédeow. 


VA ’ \ \ 
Ti dé; avrozrotods 7) 





find their construction in the sequel. 
Hadhe written evtuxovvTwr, dvoTuxovvTwW, 
dvdpelwy, cwppdvwv the double chiasmus 
would have compelled us to connect the 
genitives with dvo appovlas. 

17 ovK dAAas—éAeyov. The Dorian 
to express dvdpela, the Phrygian cwpo- 
otvn. These are the two contrasting 
virtues which Plato’s povowx7y endeavours 
to combine (410 E). 

Ig mavappoviov. In Plato the noun 
mavapudvioy occurs only here and in 404 D 
won TH &v TH Tavappovip Kal év aot 
puOuots remronuévy. In the latter passage 

} it certainly does not denote a musical 
instrument of any kind. Here the word 
‘is sometimes understood of a particular 
and definite musical instrument, but a 
careful study of the context shews that 
it does not bear this meaning even here. 
Plato has decided to admit only two 
modes, the Dorian and the Phrygian. 
‘Consequently,’ he continues, ‘we shall 
have no need in our songs and melodies 
of moNvxopiia or mavapudmov, and 
therefore (dps) we shall dispense with 
tpliywvot, wyxrides etc., with all instru- 
ments, in short, which are wodvyxopia 
and mo)vappovia.’ The prohibition of 
certain musical instruments is an inference 
from the general principle that rodvxopéla 
and mavapuoviov are unnecessary, so that 
mavapudyvioy cannot itself be.aparticular 
musical instrument. Probably, as Mr 
Archer-Hind has suggested to me, the 


‘ 


Tavapu.ovioy was “‘not a mode or modes, 
Gite se of composition, in which the 
| *Tondichter’ passed freely from dwpiort 
| | to ppvytort and Avodart and as many others 
"as he chose. The name may even have 
been given to well-known compositions 
in this style—cf. véuos rovKépados—the 
fantasia with many subjects. The effect, 
TI should think, may have been analogous 
to a series of bold and sudden modula- 
tions in modern music.” See also on atré 

Ta Tavapyovla in 399 D. 
20 TpLysvav—myKktlSwv. These were 


foreign instruments of high pitch, and 
many strings. The zplywvov in particular 
was associated with loose and voluptuous 
melodies. For an exhaustive account of 
both see Susemihl and Hicks’ Polztics of 
Arist. vol. I pp. 632—636 or von Jan’s 
de fidibus Graecorum pp. 29 ff., 33 ff. 
899D 23 avAntds. The avdds re- 
sembled the clarinet. It had a ‘‘mouth- 
piece (fe0yos) in which a vibrating reed 
(yAGrra) was fitted,” and was sometimes 
played in pairs. See Dzct. Ant. s.v. 
zibza. Plato banishes the ‘flute’ and re- 
tains the Dorian mode, although Dorian 
melodies were often played on it, as 
Milton well knew : see the noble descrip- 
tion of the ‘‘ Dorian mood of flutes and soft 
RECOndersia mie a7 ose ales SON tien 
Boeotia, where the avdés was highly 
esteemed, it was supposed rather to calm 
than to excite the feelings. See Rhys 
Roberts Zhe Ancient Boeotians pp. 33— 


Bi 
oe ov TodTo ToAvXOpSdTaToV; ToUTO is 
that with which avAorool and aiAnrai 
are concerned, viz. the ‘flute’: cf. II 
377 Cm. ovros instead of rodro would 
have been a trifle harsh. roAvxopddrarov 
has been repeatedly called in question, 
and there is the usual crop of emenda- 
tions, intended to obliterate the metaphor. 
Schneider has however shewn that the 
Ms reading is sound, by citing Pollux Iv 
67 IAdrwv dé kal rod’xopdov elpnke Tov 
aidév, and Simon. fr. 46 6 KaddiBdas 
modvxopdos avAds, and comparing expres- 
sions like abdov xpéxew, apudfew, Kpoveuw. 
Many other illustrations are given by 
Smyth, Greek Melic Poets p. 326. Here 
the metaphor is intended to arrest atten- 
tion by its boldness and prepare us for 
the theory of the origin of ravapuévia in 
the next clause; but modvyopdéraroy in 
itself, like rdu@wvos in Pindar (Pyth. 12. 
19 al.), refers only to the number of 
different notes which the flute, thanks 
to various contrivances, such as plugs, 
wax, etc., was capable of producing. 
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\ >? ‘. \ / an n 
Kal AUTA TA Tavappovia avrOD TUyYdvEL dvTA pipnua; Ara On, 


7» & bs 


/ S 
Avpa 5 co, Hv 8 éyd, Kal KiOdpa relreTaL, Kal KaTa 


/ / \ i a fa 
TOMY Kyowa Kal av KaT’ aypods Tois vowedat cupLYE av TIS Ely. 


‘Os yodv, &fy, 6 AOyos Huiv onuaiver. 


Osse ye,! Fv & yd, 


\ fa) ie I / / \ a 
Kawov Totodpev, © hire, Kpivovtes Tov "AmoAX@ Kal Ta TOD 
A Or Be \ M / ‘ fal ? iu ? hf 

ToAdwvos Opyava mpo Mapavov te Kai TOV éxeivouv dpyavwr. 





See Abdy Williams in Proceedings of the 
Musical Association 1897—8 p. 135. 
Plato objects to the multiplicity of strings 
and notes as admitting and even in- 
viting change and fusion of modes. We 
are told by Paus. IX 12. 5 (cited by 
Monro l.c. p. 38: cf. Ath. xiv 631 E) 
that it was one Pronomus of Thebes who 
mparos érevonoev avdAovs és amayv apuovias 
eldos éxovras émitndelws. Down to his 
day there were three forms of ‘flutes,’ 
intended for the Dorian, Phrygian and 
Lydian modes respectively. On the 
means by which this change was effected 
see Dict. Ant. s.v. tibia. 

24 atta Td Tavappdvia: sc. dpyava, 
such as mnyxrides and tpiywro. Plato 
means those instruments on which pan- 
harmonic melodies could be played (cf. 
Proclus zz vemp. p. 63 ed. Kroll): but 
we must beware of translating (with D. 
and V.) ‘the panharmonium itself,’ for no 
single specific instrument is here intended, 
as some later lexicographers appear to 
have supposed. The gloss in Hesychius 
Tavappoviov* eldos dpyavou, €& dou TeTay- 
wévov is not quite clear, and may con- 
ceivably refer to a whole class of instru- 
ments, but Photius apparently thought 
that there was a special instrument called 
mavapuoviov. His note (p. 388, 26 ed. 
Porson) is as follows: mavapydviov* bp- 
yavov povotxdy* “AXdekéis, ev @ TO Tavap- 
péviov 7d Kawdy evrewvov Texvav (Téxvwr 
Meineke). Photius may of course be 
right in his interpretation of Alexis’ line: 
but wavapudvioy in Plato never, I believe, 
refers to one particular instrument: and 
even Alexis may mean no more than 
‘perform the new panharmonic melody,’ 
évrelvw being used as in 70 kd\dorov 
évrelvas pédos, Dionys. Hal. de admir. 
we dicendi in Dem. c. 48. 

25 Atpa—KiOdpa. The Avpa was the 
stringed instrument in common use; the 
ki0dpa was employed chiefly by pro- 
fessional musicians or xKi@apwdol. See 
Monro in Dict. Ant. s.v. Lyra, where 
illustrations of the two instruments are 


given, and von Jan de fid. Gr. pp. 5—26. 
By admitting the professional «dpa, 
Plato perhaps lends his sanction to 
musical festivals or contests in the ap- 
proved modes. 

kal kard KTA. After xpyowwa supply 
éorlv. This is better than to eject kal 
(with Ast and—according to Bekker— 
Vat. ©). Demetrius (zepl épu. § 185, 
cited by Schneider) finds in the words kal 
av Kar’ dypovs Tots toéce (sic, not vo- 
petor) ctpryé av Ts ely an imitation of the 
sound of the avpuyé. ‘* Ceterum Demetrii 
rationem me non perspicere fateor,” 
says Schneider. Demetrius’ remark is, I 
believe, correct, and has reference to the 
sigmatismus in the words of Plato: cf. 
Laws 700 C TO 6€ Kipos Tro'Twv—ov aU- 
piyé (used for cupiypés) qv ovdé Twes 
Guovoot Boat mAnOovs, kabdwep TH viv. 
The ovpry was either “ovoxadapos, re- 
sembling our flute, or woAvkddapos (like 
Pan’s pipe): see Dict. Ant. s.v. The 
indefinite 71s shews that Plato did not 
wish to specify which variety he intended. 

399E 27 ovdév ye—épydvav. Plato 
puts himself in the position of the Muses, 
wlio preferred Apollo’s performance on 
th®Ki#dpa to that of Marsyas on the flute 
(Apollod. 1 4. 2). This is the force of 
ovdév ye Kawov movoduev. The words Ta 
Tou Amo\Awvos opyava must not be 
pressed ; for although Apollo invented 
the cithara, the lyre was ascribed to 
Hermes (Paus. v 14. 8: cf. the Homeric 
Hymn to Hermes), and the syrinx to Pan. 
The discovery of the flute was also 
ascribed to Athena, especially by the 
Boeotians. A third account represents 
Marsyas as picking up the instrument 
after Athena had discovered and dis- 
carded it. This legend may be an attempt 
to reconcile the two conflicting stories, 
and probably dates from the decline of 
the flute as an instrument of education 
in Athens during the fourth century 
(Arist. Pol. © 6. 13417 32 ff. Cf. Preller 
Gr. Myth. p. 223). In making Marsyas 
its discoverer, Plato declares the flute a 
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Ma Aia, 7 & bs, o¥ pow havvopeba. 
AerHOapev ye Siaxabaipovtes marw Nv apTL Tpupav Epapev Toru. 
Lawdpovodrvrés ye Hels, ) 8 Gs. 

XI. "1de 8%, &pnv, cal ta Nourra Kabaipwpev. 
5) tats dppovias dv piv ein TO Tept pvOpwovs, pu TovKidous 
avtovs Si@xew pnde mavtodaTras Bacets, aAdra Biov pudmors ioety 


\ 
émropevov yap 


\ ’ , , > / A 56 \ 450 fal 

Kooplov Te Kat avdpelov tives eiciv: ods tdovta | TOY Oda TO 
x \ / ’ \ \ / 
ToLovTou AGy@ avayKkdlew ErecOat Kai TO wédOS, aAAXa LN Noor 
7 2 oN 7 ®@ if € 7 \ »” 
oltives & ap elev ovTOL of pvOpoi, cov Epyor, 
iz la / 
"Adra pa Ai’, én, odk Exw Every. 
' e e , , 

éte pev yap tpl’ atta éotlv eldn, €€ dv ai Baceis TréEKoVTAL, 
ll o / e an , 
@oTep év Tois POdyyous TéTTAapa, Sev ai Tacal appoviat, TeOea- 


Tool Te Kal péreL. 
v4 \ e / / 
@oTrep TAS appmovias, Ppdcat. 





foreign instrument, and appropriately ex- 
cludes it from his ‘Greek city’ (V 470 E). 

30 vy Tov Kiva. This peculiarly 
Socratic oath occurs only once again in 
the Republic (IX 592 A). In both passages 
it marks the highest degree of emphasis. 
On the oath itself see my note on Af. 
21 Eand Blaydes on Ar. Wasps 83. 

31 dpte: Il 372 Bz. 

399 E—4014 Let us now continue 
the purgation of our city by laying down 
rules for rhythm and time. Our rhythm 
must not be varied or manifold ; for time 
as well as tune should conform to words, 
and not conversely. It ts agreed that 
there are certain rhythms expressive of 
sobriety and courage. These and these 
only will be admitted into our city. For 
garticulars, we shall apply to Damon; 
but we can enunciate the general principle 
ourselves. Rhythm and Mode reftect style, 
and style expresses character. It is to 
promote the growth of character that we 
shall require the young to pursue the 
beautiful throughout the realms alike of 
Art and Nature. 

The section on Rhythms is hardly less 
difficult than that on Modes. Westphal 
translates it with a short commentary in 
his Gr. Rhythmik pp. 237—239, but 
without shedding any light upon the 
darkest places. Schneider and Stallbaum 
give little help. I have found Gleditsch’s 
summary account of die Metrik der Grie- 
chen (in Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch) a most 
useful guide in dealing with the subject. 

35 Paces. The word Bdos in the 
technical writers on Rhythm generally 
means a dipody or combination of two 


Ast Ps 


feet under one main ictus: cf. Schol. 
in Heph. I 3. 1 p. 124 ed. Westphal Baers 
6é ore TO Ex SU TOdGY CUVEcTHKbs, TOU Mev 
dpoet, Tod 6€ Oéce mapadauBavopuevov. 
Such a technical use of the word would 
be out of place here, especially in the 
mouth of Socrates; and the word is em- 
ployed throughout as equivalent simply 
to ‘step’ or ‘foot.’ Even technical writers 
sometimes so use it: cf. the Scholiast 
already cited déferar dé (sc. the Iambic 
metre) év wéev TH TpaTy Bdoer tapuBor kal 
omovdetov II 5. p. 151 and Gleditsch l.c. 
p- 702. 

36 Kooplov te Kal avSpelov recalls 
399 C cwopivwyv dvdpelwv, and would 
seem to point to the necessity of two 
kinds of rhythm, one to go with the 
Phrygian mode and express sobriety and 
self-control, the other to join the Dorian 
mode in expressing courage. On the 
ethical qualities of Greek rhythm in 
general, consult Westphal Gr. Rhythmik 
pp. 226—239 and Arist. Pez. 111 8, with 
Cope’s notes. 

400 A 2 py Adyov—peéde. 
398 D2. 

5 tpl’ dra elSyn. Arist. Quint. 1 34 
ed. Meibom yév7 roivuy éorl puducxa Tpla* 


See 


T6_loov (3), TO Nucddrov (3), TO_dumAdcLov 


(2). To the first belong dactyls, spon- 
dees, anapaests: the second includes 
paeons, cretics, and bacchei: under the 
third fall trochees, iambics, ionics. See 
Gleditsch l.c. p. 694. 

6 esomep—cdppoviar. What are the 
Térrapa edn? The following answers 
(among others) have been given: 1° the 
intervals of the fourth, fifth, octave, and 


II 


K \ \ \ , * 
al vy) TOV KUVa, ELTFOV, 30 
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id BY 7 a >] / / / / “I ” 
Hevos av eitrouue* Tota 8 orotov Biov piprjpwata, Néyew ovdx exw. 
’ \ a Le \ , \ Hy 
Adda! radra pév, jv 8 éyo, cal petra Adwwvos Bovrevodpeda, 

, > , Vo ce. nm / Swanage) , 
Tives Te avedevbepias Kal UBpews % pavias Kal adAns Kaxkias 

fe of lal iA / 
TpeTovca, Bdoes, Kal tivas Tots évavytios NewTrTéov pvOpods. 

> / ? n / , 
oipar 5é pe axnKkoévat ov capds evorduov Té Tiva dvoudbovTos 

>? an if \ / \ ¢ ed > 3 v4 
avtod EvvOerov Kai ddxtudov Kal jpdov ye, ovK oda Grrws SiaKo- 


7. elmomu v: dro A: értoyuw Rg. 


mota 6 omolov Biov IL: om. A. 





double octave (Ast): 2° the four notes 
of the tetrachord, which was probably the 
historical and at all events the ‘theoreti- 
cal unit of the scale’ (Stallbaum, Jowett 
and Campbell): 3° “‘the four ratios whi 

give the primary musical intervals—viz. 
the ratios 2:1, 3:2, 4:3 and 9:8, which 
give the octave, fifth, fourth, and tone” 
(Monro lc. p. 106 2.; cf. also Dict. Ant. 
II p. 193): 4° the four dpuovlac bpuvy.orl, 
Avéiorl, Awpiorl, Aoxpiort (Westphal 
Rhythmik p. 238). Ast’s view cannot be 
right, unless we suppose that dpyoviac 
here includes scales of double compass, 
which is most unlikely. Westphal’s ex- 
planation is improbable, for Plato has 
said nothing of Aoxpiori, and (though 
perhaps no great stress should be laid 
on this) it is awkward to derive the ap- 
poviat (b0ev ai macat dppovlac) from them- 
selves. If the principle of Westphal’s 
interpretation is right, I should be in- 
clined to substitute "Iacri for Aoxpiort, 
having regard to 398 E, where seez. Cf. 
Cl. Rev. X p. 379. (I have since found 
that Prantl also took this view: see z. 
116 in his translation.) I do not think 
that Stallbaum has hit the truth, for 
Plato’s language is not suggestive of any 
allusion to the origin of the octave from 
the combination of two tetrachords, and 
a single tetrachord cannot produce a ap- 
povia (d0ev ai macae appyovia). Possibly 
the rérrapa eldn év Tots pOdyyous denote 
simply the keynote, its octave, and the 
intervals of a tone and a semitone: for 
these are as it were the threads out of 
which all modes ‘ are woven’ (rdéxovrat 
should be repeated with dpuovlar), the 
difference between the modes depending 
on the difference in position of the tones 
and semitones. But Euclid lays the great- 
est stress upon the ratios 3 : 2 and 4 : 3as 
the component elements of the octave: 
see for example Sect. Can. 6 70 durddovov 
dudornua éx Ovo Ta meylorwy émimoplwr 
owéornkev, €k TE TOU HuLodtov Kal é€x Tod 








émitpirov and cf. ib. 8, 12, and for this 
reason I now believe that Monro’s view 
has most in its favour. 

7 ‘ota 8’ orolov ktA. On érolou see 
I 348 Bz., and for the error in Paris 
A Introd. § 5. 

400 B 8 Adpovos. perd Aduwvos 
is almost a formula with Plato: cf. 
infra C, 424 C,and Zach. 200 B. Susemihl 
(on Arist. Pol. 8 5. 1340> 5) thinks that 
Plato is alluding to a special work by 
Damon on the 740s and wd@os of modes 
and rhythms. The word d«ykoéva and 
the general tone of the passage seem 
rather to refer to an oral demonstration, 

Io tlvas—pvOpots. In general, 7é- 
des amd dpoews, or feet in which the @éous 
(i.e. the syllable bearing the ictus) followed 
the dpovs, were believed to express more 
energy and life, than médes dio Oécews. 
See Gleditsch p. 694, and for details as 
to the 7@o0s of the different rhythms ib. 
PP- 713, 721; 725) 730 739) 744, 706. 

II olpar 8€ pe krA. Schneider’s dé 
ye (found in some inferior Mss) is not 
appropriate here. The superfluous pro- 
noun after ofjuac is a well-established 
colloquialism : cf. Charm. 173 A, Symp. 
175 E. olua, adxnkoévat, and ov caddis 
évoudfovros are just the words one might 
employ in giving one’s recollections of an 
abstruse and half-understood lecture, and 
this is just what Plato is either doing or, 
more probably, affecting to do. A few 
technical terms and a vague idea (ovx 076’ 
d7ws) of some of the processes are all that 
he remembers. 

évoTrAvov—ajp@ov ye. évdmcos Evy Aeros, 
ddkrvudos, ypwos are expressions from the 
lecture : in English they would be in in- 
verted commas. The évéros is not 
~—— ~~~ (Proclus zz remp, p. 61, if, 
as appears probable, by mapiauBis he 
means the maplauos or pyrrich), nor the 
cretic (J. and C.), nor, strictly speaking, 
the anapaestic foot (Hartman), but 
S4v t=) 2) common: processional 
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r / / > / \ \ 
oModvTos Kal loov advo Kal KaT@ TLOEVTOS, Els Bpayv TE Kal waKpoV 
/ ? /- lal 
ylyvomevor, Kal, OS ey@ oiwat, lawBov, Kai TW adoV TpoXatoV 


avopuate, unen dé kal Bpaxdtytas | poche. 


I4. 


(rpocodtaxds) or marching rhythm, con- 


sisting of an lwyixds amd pelfovos and a 
choriambus (Hephaestion c. 15), or (as 
the Scholiast on Ar. Clouds 651 measures 
it) a spondee, pyrrich, trochee and iam- 
bus. For examples we may cite Sappho’s 
atira dé od Kaddtérn (fr. 82) and Tyr- 
taeus' Gash. ® Srdpras évom)or (Fr. 16). 
See 

Bacchius /sag. tor ed. von Jan, whose 
example is 6 rév ritvos orépavov. 


pinderes 
probably refers to the composite character 


ofthe rhythm, as described, for example, 


by the Scholiast on the Clouds. ‘The 
later technical expression for this peculi- 
arity was ém.ctvOeros (Gleditsch p. 746). 
SaxTvAov must be understood as a foot, not 
as a rhythm, although the évé-r\uos Edy Aeros 
certainly, and probably also the jpwos, are 
rhythms. There is no difficulty about 
this, provided we remember that Plato is 
quoting (or pretending to quote) isolated 
technical expressions from Damon’s lec- 
ture. The ingenious, though hazardous, 
proposal of Blaydes, to read kal <«arg > 
ddxrurov (cf. Clouds 651), would confine 
the instances to rhythms until we reach 
tauBov. Dr Jackson suggests dakrudcKdy 
in place of ddxrvdov. It is tempting 
(with J. and C.) to take qpq@os as ‘spondee,’ 
but there seems to be no authority for 
such a use of the word. The jpq@os rovs 
is apparently a dactyl; although the 
jpwos pvOuéds admits of the spondee. 
Unless, therefore, we take npqos as a 
rhythm, the spondee seems to be alto- 
gether excluded. It is unnecessary to 
do more than allude to Hartman’s ex- 
cision of é0yAerov Kal SdxTvAov. 

13. toov—riévros. dvw and xkdrw 
refer of course to the position of the arsis 
and thesis (cf. 6 dvw, 6 xdrw xpévos said 
of the notes at which the foot or baton is 
raised and brought down respectively), but 
Westphal’s remark that Plato uses 76 
dyw and 76 karw is misleading (Rhythmzk 
The words must be taken as 


_ adverbs, and can only be explained by 


| supposing that when Damon was demon- 
| strating the equality of arsis and thesis 


‘he ‘placed’—ridévros is not ‘assuming’ 


as dtaxkocpuobdvros shews—the former in a 


\ 
Kal TOUTMY TLOLY 


tw’ A%®: fortasse rov Al: re ILg, qui sequentia &\X\ov—Bpaxvrnras omittunt. 


diagram above the latter, in some such 
wayas” =<. The position of the ictus 
—tvw kal kdrw, not kdtw kal dyw—shews 
that Plato is speaking of the dactyl and 
spondee which replace the anapaest in 
the anapaestic rhythm: for in the dac- 
tylic rhythm proper the ictus falls on 
the first syllable (see Gleditsch p. 693). 
Now the évom\os is also anapaestic, so 
that it looks as if Damon had taken as 
the subject of his demonstration some 
passage like Persae g, 10 767 | KakbuavTis 
dyav dpooXore?ra, and analysed it into 
an évémrduos édyOeros, a dactyl, and a 
spondee (included, as stated above, under 
the 7pwos pu0sds). 

els Bpaxtd— yryvopevov. These words 
can only mean ‘passing into a short 
and a long,’ ‘mit kurzem und langen 
Ausgang”’ (Schneider), ‘‘so dass er sowohl 
in eine kurze als auch in eine lange Silbe 
auslief” (Prantl): see on 11 380D. The 
slight inaccuracy involved in saying yey- 
vduwevov, where TeAeuT@vra (cf. VI 511 C) 
would have been more precise, is perhaps 
in keeping with the airy nonchalance of 
Socrates’ description. The construction 
is missed by Westphal (AAythmik p. 237) 
and the English translators and editors. 
yeyvopuevov agrees with npwov: the jpwos 
pvOuos ylyvera: eis Bpaxd when it uses a 
dactyl, els waxpdv when it uses a spondee 
(or anapaest), the two alternatives being 
denoted by re kai. I have sometimes felt 
disposed to take the words as referring 
to the iambus, and place them just before 
ws éy® olwat, translating ‘and when it’ 
(the rhythm) ‘changed to a short and a 
long, I think he called it an iambus’: 
but although this interpretation gives 
a somewhat better sense to yryvéuevor, I 
am not convinced that the MSs are wrong. 
Hartman also suggests the transposition 
of «al, but he might have spared his 
‘‘minime audax coniectura” ék Bpayéwv 
Te kal wakpov yvyvouevov. See also the 
next note. 

15 pikn—mpooymre. Hartman takes 
these words as explaining the trochee 
only, laying emphasis on the precedence 
given to u7Kn; but the use of the plural 
shews that the iambus is also included. 


Ti 
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* \ ? \ na \ ae by e / \ 
Oimat Tas wywyas TOU Todos avTOV ovY ATTOV Weye Te Kal 
erraivety 7) Tods puOpwodrs avTovs, Tor EvvaypoTepov Ti+ ov yap 
” / > \ la / v4 cf > VA > 
éx@ eye. Gra TadTAa pév, OoTrep eitrov, eis Adpwova avaPe- 
BrjcOw* SedécOar yap ov cputxpod doyov. Ma Ai’, 

> ” > Ak if a + n > / \ 
ovx éywye. ‘“AdXXNA TOdE ye, STL TO THs EUOXNMOTVVYNS TE KAL 

a / a 
aoxynpocvvns TO evpvOum Te Kal dpp’Ou@ axonrovOel, Stvacat 
lal | 
duehéoOar; Ids 5 od; "AXXAA py 76 edpvOpov ye | Kal TO dppvOpor, 

\ \ a a / oe ec 7 A \ PES A \ \ 
TO Mev TH KAN NEEEL ErreTas Opmotovpevov, TO Se TH évavTia, Kal TO 
EVAppLooToV Kal avdpLooTov waa’Tas, elrEp PUOpmos ye Kal Appyovia 
"AAG HD, 

/ > ¢ tf nan te 
Ti & 0 tporos ths NéEcas, 
a 8 > i neat / > tal a a 40 oe 
nv © eyo, Kal 0 NOYOS; ov TO THs Wuxhs HOee Ererar; 
a / \ yf , 
oJ; TH dé rXéEeu ta aAXa; Nai. Evdoyia dpa cal evappooria 
Mt >? / \ > @ / | > (a) tut 2 6 lal a a\ ” 
Kal evoxnuoovyn Kai evpvOuta | evnOeia axonrovOel, ovx iv dvovay 

& ig / lal e ter / \ i ¢ BJ rn 

ovoav UTroKkopifopmevor KaXovpEV ws EvyOeLav, Ara THY ws adnOAS 


x ¥ ” 
OU OveL; 


13 ? lal , 
7 & 5, TadTa ye AOyw akoNovONTEoP. 


lds yap 


24. 


The meaning is simply ‘and he assigned 
them longs and shorts,’ i.e. to each one 
long, and one short. This clause is in 
favour of keeping eis Bpaxtd—-yryvdmevov 
in its place; if we transpose (as sug- 
gested in the last note), the short and 
long of the iambus will be alluded to 
twice. 

400c 16 dywyds. ayer is cempo 
(Gleditsch p. 688). The unit of measure- 
ment was the xpdvos mp@ros or ~: and 
hence the dactyl, for example, has usually 
a Terpdonuos aywyy7, the iambus a 7pi- 
onuos, and soon. See Lxcerpta Neapol. 
in von Jan’s Mus. Scrip~t. Gr. § 14. The 
duration of the xypévos mp@ros was of 
course relative, and not absolute, so that 
the time occupied in singing or declaim- 
ing a foot often varied, and we are told 
that éorw dre kal év diojum (sc. aywy7) 
ylverat daxtudukds tovs (xc. eas. |.c.). 
But it is clear that in general the aywyai 
of the different kinds of feet were different 
from one another. Hartman ejects rod 
moods, ‘‘cumapud Platonem mrovs et pu@uds 
non discrepent.” The distinction between 
movs and pvOués is not always preserved 
by writers on metre (e.g. Bacchius /sag. 
100 ff. ed. von Jan), but Plato seems to 
make the zrovs differ from the pu@uds as 
the unit from the whole. 

17. Tor. See onl 344E. 


kal dvdpuogrov II: om. A. 


20 evoxXNPoovvns: grace or beauty of 
form in the widest sense. The word is 
introduced in view of the application of 
these principles to objects appealing to 
the eye: see 4or A. 

400D 24 dvdppootov. The article 
(which Baiter and Hartman require) is 
unnecessary. See on I 334E. 

26 dKodovOynréov (i.g. de? dxoouvdeiv) 
has ratra for its subject, as Stallbaum 
points out: cf. Zaws 803D rl raifovra 
éo7l diaBiwréov ; and infra Vv 467 C. 

27 TH tHS Woxys "Oa ererar. Le 
style c’est homme. Conversely, thought 
is the dialogue of the soul with itself: 
see Zheaet. 189 E (with Wohlrab’s note) 
and Soph. 2638. Cf. also IV 437 C2. 
and Homer’s 6sehéEaro Oupds. 

400E 30 as evyPeray is expunged by 
Herwerden; Baiter would omit ws. If 
ws belonged to evjGecay (as these critics 
apparently supposed), it would deserve 
expulsion; but it goes with ofcay under- 
stood. The antithesis is between dvoay 
and ev7@evay: and if the sentence is read 
so as to lay stress on these two words, it 
will be seen how easily ovcay can be 
repeated after evjfeav. The sense is: 
not the ev7@ea which is really dvoa, but 
which we euphemistically designate as 
if it were ev-70ea (i.e., as before, in the 
good sense of the word), but ev7@eca in 
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n 5 is / 
ev TE Kal KaX@S TO HOOS KaTETKEVacpMEeVnY SidvoLaV. 
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Iavraract 


> 9S n lal / a te 
pev ody, pn. “Ap’ odv ov Tavtaxod TadTa diwKTéa Tots vEOLS, 


> lA a ig lal 4 
€l feXNNOVTL TO AUTWY TPATTELV ; 


ios >| y 
Atwxtéa pev odv. “Eat Oé€ 


yé mou TANpNs perv ypalpixn avToV Kal Taca } ToLav’TH SnuLoupyia, 


Ue an i 

TArnpns dé VpavTiK) Kal ToiKidia Kal oixobouia Kal Taca av 

a lal -. i \ a \ 

TOV AN\NwV oKEVaV Epyacia, ETL SE 7) TOV TapdTwY guvots Kal 
fal al lal NK / ’ e 

TOV a\Nov huTav' év TaGL yap ToVTOLS EveoTLV EvoYNnMOTUYN 


Zz 3S. 3. 


/ , \ , 

aoxnpoctyn. Kal pev doxnmoovvn Kal appvOula Kal avappooTia 
, \ / ? U \ oJ > ie lal ? fe 

Kakoroylas Kal KaxonOeias abdehpa, ta 0 évavtia Tov évaytiov, 


cHppoves Te Kal ayabod HOovus, adeApa Te Kal piyrnwata. 


TEAMS ev odV, Edn. 


Ilav- 


s b) Lo a a Kite Tat f | tI / \ 
XII. *Ap’ ody tots routais nuty povoy' émuctatntéov Kal 


lal an ? / Va > lal lal 
Tpocavayxactéov THY Tod ayabod eixova HOovs Eptroveiy Tots 


its true and etymological sense (ws a\7- 
O&s)—the eb 7d 700s Katreckevacmévny 
divavorav. ‘This explanation seems to me 
better than to regard ws evjferay as at- 
tracted for ws evnfera (sc. éorlv), a con- 
struction for which we may compare 
Prot. 357 D: see my note ad loc. For 
ws adnO@s cf. I 343072. 

33 TOav’TaV tpaTTev. The principle 
of am\érys, which is the corner-stone of 
Plato’s city, presents itself in the educa- 
tion of the young, as the pursuit of 
evnbea. 

goriv 8€ yé mov xTAd. This lofty 
conception of dpuovla and fvéuéds—for 
avrGy shews that these are included no 
less than evo xnuoovvn—stretching through- 
out the whole domain of art and nature, 
may have been suggested by Pythagorean 
teaching: but the view of education as 
the pursuit and assimilation of all this 


beauty is due to Plato himself. Cf. 
403CH. 
401A 2 wToudla. 1 378Cz2. 


401 a—408 Cc 7o these canons not 
only poets but all other artists must con- 
Sorm. We shall admit no artists save 
only those who are able to track out the 
nature of the beautiful, and beguile our 
children even in their earliest years into 
unconscwus harmony with the beauty of 
reason. The value of a musical training 
ties in its peculiar power of imparting 
grace and beauty to the soul. It enables 
the learner to discriminate between the fair 
and the foul in other spheres, admitting 
only that which ts beautijul and fair, at 
Sirst instinctively, but afterwards, when 





reason comes, with fullest consciousness, 
and joyful recognition of the beauty to 
which he is himself akin. No one is truly 
imbued with musical culture until he can 
recognise the originals of virtue wherever 
they are found, as well as thetr copies 
everywhere. Such an one will love su- 
premely the union of a beautiful soul with 
physical beauty, but will let inner beauty 
atone in part for outward defect, and his 
passion will be pure from sensual taint. 
Our account of Music ts now ended: for 
the end of Music is the love of Beauty. 

4018 10 TH Tod aya00d KTA. This 
famous section describes in glowing lan- 
guage, like that of the Symposium, Plato’s 
ideal of art. He does not desire to 
banish art, as is sometimes asserted, but 
rather idealises it by effecting—as he be- 
lieved—its reconciliation with beauty and 
truth. Art aspired to be xaAdv in his 
day: Plato wished it to be so in the 
fullest sense of the word: and his idea of 
beauty is sufficiently comprehensive to 
include moral and spiritual beauty as well 
as physical. Plato was doubtless unfair 
in the application of his principle to some 
of the Greek artists and poets, but in 
itself his ideal—the love of spiritual beauty 
—is one to which the best and most en- 
during art—which alone can find a place 
in an ideal city—consciously or uncon- 
sciously ever seeks to conform. See 
ay Lect. and Rem. 1 pp. 112— 
116. 

Tots Tounpaciw KTA. Cf. Laws 656D, E. 
Nettleship (/e//. pp. 117f.) remarks on 
the fact that “Plato in his criticism of 
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/ BY \ > na a AY fal / rn 
Towmpacw 1) ur Tap nly Tovety, ) Kal Tois adXoLs SnpLoupryois 
2 / lf fa) / 
emliaTaTnTéov Kal dSiakwAvUTEOV TO KaKONnOEs TOUTO Kal aKOAaTTOY 

\ b] / 

Kat avedevOepov Kai doynwov pte ev eikoot Cowy pHTE €V olKObO- 
/ f \ an e \ i td 
nao pte Ev AA pNdevi Snpwovpyouuev@ Emtroceiv, 7) 6 1) olds 
Ny ’ of / ? lal na / / 

TE WV OUK éaTéos Tap ipiv OnpLoupyeiv, va pH ev KaKias elKocL 

/ lal i+ I if n \ 
Tpepopevor nuiv ot pudaKes WoTrep ev Kakyn BoTavy,' Toda 
c / € / AN 5 \ lal tf \ 
EKATTNS NMEPAS KATA GpMLKPOV ato TOANOY SpeTropevol Te Kal 

L co i / \ / b al ew | 
vewopevot, €v Tt EvvictavtTes NavOdvecw Kakov péya ev TH AUTOV 

an > See / he \ \ \ ,’ fal 
Wuyi, GAN éxeivovs SntnTéov Todvs Snutoupyovs Tovs evpuas duva- 

L > \ a Ah ee q 
Mévous LyvEevELy THY TOD KAXOD TE Kal EVoYHpMoVOS pat, va BoTrEP 
5) ¢ A , A , \ A Gus 
EV VYLELV@ TOTM OlKOvVYTES OF VéOL ATO TraVTOS M@PEAOVTAL, OTrOOEV 
aN cre eer eee A A y” EY \ ” a \ > , 
av avtTois amo TOV KANOV Epywv 7} TMpos Ow 7 Tpos aKoNnY TLS 
tf if / a / 
TpocBdryn woTep aipa pépovea amd ypynoTav ToTeV vyieLar, 
\ Wer | ’ iS (a) / > Lg / / \ / \ 
Kat evOvs! €x raidwv AavOavyn eis opovoTnta Te Kal didiav Kal 
/ tal a 
Evppoviay TO KANO Oyw ayovca; Ilondd yap av, én, KddAdMoTA 
a rn 5 > 5 5 Oil oats, 5 , , 2 
ouTw Tpadeiev. “Ap ody, jv & eyo, & TavKewv, TovTwy Eévexa 
/ lal b 
KUPLWTATN EV LovaLKH Tpody, OTL WadLoTA KaTAbVETAL Els TO EVTOS 
n n N 
THS Wuyxis 6 Te pvOpos Kal adpyovia, Kal éppwpevéotata amrTeTat 


18. veuduevor IL: dvewduevoe A et in mg. dvimwuevor A?, 22. Tis nos: te codd. 





Greek art has almost ignored the painters not re (see cv. 2.). ‘Wherever anything 


and sculptors, and confined his assaults to 
the musicians and still more to the poets.” 
This is true, although the present passage 
shews that his canons were intended to 
regulate painting, sculpture, architecture, 
and the minor arts as well as music and 
poetry. Among other reasons, Nettle- 
ship plausibly suggests that Plato ‘‘did 
not see in the sculptors and architects of 
his time the signs of degeneracy which 
drew his attention to the poets and musi- 
cians.” Cf. 401 C. 

4O1cC 21 omd0ev dv xtA. No Greek 
could read these words without thinking 
of Olympia; no Athenian without re- 
calling the glories of the Acropolis. It 
was probably in the spirit of this ideal 
that Epaminondas—himself a man of 
Platonic sympathies, if not a Platonist— 
hinted to his countrymen that their city 
could not be truly great until the Pro- 
pylaea crowned their citadel (Aesch. zrepi 
mapatperBelas 105. See also Nettleship 
Hell. pp. 115—123). Partly on grounds 
of style, and partly for grammatical 
reasons, I believe that Plato wrote 71s and 


strikes on their eyes or ears from fair 
works of art’ sounds material and gross 
in a passage so full of poetic feeling ; and 
in the second place dyovoa agrees with 
apa, whereas it should be &yov and agree 
with ve if 7 is right. Translate ‘Whence- 
soever from beautiful works of art there 
smites upon their eyes or ears as it were 
a salubrious breath from healthful re- 
gions.’ In the same way a sort of tuepos 
flows into the soul from beauty, awaken- 
ing love and admiration (Phaedr. 251 C). 
The melodious current of Plato’s rhythmic 
utterance flows onward like the steady 
though gentle breeze which it describes. 
With avpa—iyleay cf. Arist. Probl. 1 52. 
865% 19 wdds bye Kal rémos edrvous 
(61d kal 7) OddAacoa vyvewH). For the syntax 
of tis—domrep atpa pépovoa cf. tas Tijs 
yevéoews Evyyevels worep pwodvBdldas VII 
519 B, where a similar corruption occurs 
in some of the Mss: see. ad loc. Paris A 
has ti for ris again in II 360 E. 

401 D 27 évpovoiky tpopy. The 
insertion of % before év (suggested by 
Riickert) is needless: cf. 404 B. 
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a / a By / br 
avtihs, pépovta Tv evoxnmocvynY, Kal TOLEl EVTXMOVA, EdY TLS 


‘kal OTe ad TOV TapadelTrO- 


> an a > \ / > / 
opbas tpady, a Sé myn, TOvVaYTioV ; 
/ et \ Lal £ x \ lal / > ra , 
pévev Kal pr) KANGS SnpcoupynOévTa@v 1) fr) KaXdS huvT@V ofUTAaT 
XN > , ¢ ’ a \ € gS \ ’ 06 &? PS) / 
dv aic@avouto 6 éxet Tpadels ws Ede, Kat opOds bn ducxXepaivwy 
n , / > Ni \ 
Ta pev Kade errawol Kal yaipwv Kal KaTadexopevos els THY uxXNY 
, > x > tJ > lal \ / / > / 5 8 
tpépoat av am’ avTav Kal yiyvouto Kados TE Kayabds, | TA 
> \ la i Xv > lal \ lal y fe v \ he 
aicypa eyo. T av opOds Kal pucol ett véos wy, Tplv Noyov 
\ i lal 3 / x fal , | fs > ey > \ 
duvatos eivas NaBetv, EXOovTos Sé TOD AOyou aowafourT av avTOV 
/ > > / / 4 A , ’ x lal 
yvopifov dv oikevoTnTa padiota oO oUTw Tpadels; "Epoi yoodv 
a nr a 3 / d 
Soxel, bn, TOV ToLoVTwY Evexa év pwovatKy Eivat 7) Tpodyn. “Qomep 
/ f n / AN 
dpa, nv © éyo, ypappatwv mépe TOTE iKavas elyomev, OTE TA 
a n i 7 e la 
aToxyeia pn AavOavor pas odNya dvTa év ATacw ois EoTW 
al yy > > / 
Tepipepopeva, Kal OUT ev TuLKP@® OUT ev pmeydr@ nT Lpacopen | 
> , id > VA > U | ~ lal > / 
auTa, @s ov déor aicBaverOat, adrXa TraVvTAaXOD TpovdupovpeDa 
/ / 4 \ 
StayiyvooKelv, @S OU TPOTEpoV eaomEvOL Ypa_paTiKoL TpiY OUTwS 


Exorwev— Arn Oh. 


30. ad trav IL: a’rav A. 
: el elxdvas AII. 


4. 


BI 


q 


éuol yotv AlIL: guovy’ oby A? 


fa XK 
Ovxobdv Kal eixdvas ypaypatav, et mov 7 év 


II. eikdvas 





29 ©é€povta: not ‘imparting’ (Jowett), 
but ‘bearing,’ ‘carrying,’ like @épovoa in 
the simile: cf. Symp. 188 A txew pépovra 
evernplav. 

401 E 31 Kalwp kadws. Herwer- 
den’s conjecture 7 for kal misses the pre- 
cise force of mapaderrouévwr ‘falling 
short’: cf. Critias 107 D d&€ws alcPavd- 
evo. TO Tapadecmopuevoy. The word 
is explained in cal uny—@vvrwy, where the 
contrast is between imperfections of art 
and imperfections of nature. 

32 kel: i.e. €v ovorky. 

6p0as 84) kTA. I formerly (with Baiter 
and others) adopted Vermehren’s proposal 
(Pl. Stud. p. 94) to read 6p0&s 6n <xal- 
pwv kal> duvoxepatywy Ta wéev Kada Erratvol 
kal [xalpwy kal] karadexduevos kth. The 
correction is certainly an attractive one, 
in view especially of Zaws 653 B,C, 
where education is defined as pucety wey a 
xXph puocciv—orépyew b€ a xph orepyew, 
and 654 D Ta peéev domafduevos doa Kana, 
Ta 6é dveXEpalywy ordca uh Kad, and 
Arist. Eth. Nic. 11 2. 1104> 11 ff. But the 
Ms reading, though less pointed and 
pregnant, is in itself satisfactory enough, 
if dvoxepaivewy be understood with refer- 
ence to what precedes (rév mapadeuro- 
pévwv), and we are therefore hardly justi- 


fied in altering the text. (The omission 
of xalpwy xal in g should not be used as 
evidence of dislocation.) Hartman (after 
Stallbaum) excises kal between xalpwy 
and karadexduevos, but this too is un- 
necessary. We may translate (with 
Jowett) ‘and rejoicing in them’ (as op- 
posed to dvcxepalywy just before) ‘and 
receiving them into his soul.’ The pre- 
position xara- in xaradexduevos suggests 
that beauty is an exile coming home 
again: the return of exiled truth and 
beauty is indeed with Plato the aim of 
education and of life. Cf. Phaedr. 250A 
—252 A. 

34 Tpéporto. 
Phaedr. 248 B ff. 

402 A 6 ypapydrwv. See on II 
368 D. The reference in elxouer, how- 
ever, is not to that passage, but to the 
actual experience of the speakers. 

7 & aac ols tori: i.g. év dracw 
év ois éort, by a common idiom: see on 
II 373 E and cf. VII 520 D, IX 590C. 

4028 s ov Séor depends on the 
idea of thinking involved in driudfouer. 
Richards suggested déov, ‘ sine causa,” as 
Hartman observes. 

Ir elkovas ypappdtwv. The refer- 
ence to letters throughout this part of the 


For the metaphor cf. 


30 


10 
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e x > / > / > / , 

vsacw % év KaTomTpos eudaivowTo, ov mpoTepov yvwodpucba, 
lal an lal / 

mpl ay avTa yvOpev, GAN Eotiv THs aVTHS TEXVNS TE Kal mENETNS ; 


i Le a / a 
Tlavtamace pev ovv. “Ap odv, 6 Aéyw, pos Oewv, odTws ovdE 


\ / > iy 0 A ? \ ” vA | € a 

15 “ovcLKOL MpoTEepov eaoueOa, oVTE avTOL ovTE os Hamer | Hiv 
\ fe \ x Ny lol 

mawdevTeov elvar Tovs pUAaKas, Tply av Ta THs swppocvyns elon 

Kal avdpetas Kal édevdepioTntos Kal peyadorpeteias Kal boa 


, ) \ \ \ Y 9 2 , a t 
TOUT@V adenpa Kal TA TOUTWV AV EVAVTLA TTAVTANOU Tepipepopeva 


Republic is only by way of illustration, 
and we must beware of reading more 
into Plato’s words than they are capable 
of meaning in the context where they 
occur. No doubt it is true, as Dr Jackson 
remarks, that ‘‘this passage makes us 
acquainted with the relation of copy and 
model which is to become important 
later,” but Bosanquet goes too far when 
he asserts that ‘‘the expression ‘images 
of letters’ pozzts forward to the classifica- 
tion of grades of knowledge, at the end 
of Book vi, the allegory of the cave at 
the beginning of Book vil, and the argu- 
ment of Book x.” 

13 avtd is emphatic: ‘the letters 
themselves’ as opposed to their eikéves. 
There is of course no allusion to ‘Ideas’ 
of letters. 

402c 16 td THs cHppocivys eldy 
«TA. Are the eléy Plato’s Ideas? So 
Zeller (114 1 p. 560 #.), and many other 
critics, understand the word; nor can it 
be denied that the language of Plato, 7f 
interpreted in the light of Book VII, can 
bear this meaning. Nevertheless we are 
bound in the first instance to interpret this 
passage by itself, and not by Book vit, the 
more so as the doctrine of transcendent or 
separate (ywpicrat) Ideas appears nowhere 
else in I—IV, and seems to be expressly 
reserved by Plato for his philosophical, as 
distinct from his musical education (see Iv 
435 D and VI 504Bz.). What is meant 
by the words edxévas ait&v? The context 
shews conclusively that elxéves refers to 
copies (sc. of the virtues swepocvv7 etc.) 
represented in poetry and the fine arts 
(so also Krohn //. Frage p. 47). On 
any other interpretation the introduction 
of these e/xéves is irrelevant in a discussion 
on the rules which imitative art must obey. 
This being so, if elén means the Ideas, 
Poetry will be a direct imitation of the 
Ideas, which is inconsistent with xX 595 Cc 
—598D. Or does Plato mean to suggest 


that Poetry and Art in his ideal city are 
really to imitate the Ideas directly? This 
is a bold and attractive solution, and there 
are several hints elsewhere to the same or 
nearly the same effect, but Plato expressly 
speaks of the e’éy here only as immanent, 
and not transcendent (évévra év ols &ve- 
orw), and we must therefore suppose that 
the artist copies from the life (cf. év rq 
yuxn Kaha 70n évévta D). The word 
eld is repeatedly used by Plato without 
reference to transcendent Ideas, as has 
been amply proved by Krohn (P%. Sé. 
pp- 65, 66), Pfleiderer (Zar Lésaung etc. 
p- 17), and Campbell (1 pp. 296 ff). 
Here it does not mean ‘varieties’ (as if 
there were more than one variety of 
owdpootyn), but simply ‘forms’ or ‘kinds,’ 
in the sense in which the immanent reality 
which every general notion attempts to 
express is a ‘form’ or ‘kind’—a genus 
or species—of the totality of things. Cf. 
IV 435 Bz. The genitives are genitives 
of definition. The use of e6yin the sense 
of “immanente Seinsformen ” (Krohn) is 
interesting as a harbinger of the Ideal 
theory of vI and viI—a sort of half-way 
house between the Socratic Adyor and 
Plato’s ideas. It recurs in IV 434 D, 435 B, 
437D. See further Krohn PY. Frage pp. 
54—58, and cf. vI 504D 2. But although 
the separatists have (as I think) made out 
their claim that transcendent Ideas do 
not appear in Books 1—1Vv, I agree with 
Hirmer (Z7zé¢st. u. Komp. d. Fl. Pol. p. 
645) in thinking their deductions from 
this fact unwarrantable. 

I7 peyadomperelas. peyadompérea 
in Plato is ‘highmindedness,’ not, as in 
Aristotle, ‘magnificence’: cl. VI 486 A 2. 
In like manner Plato’s é\ev@epidrns de- 
notes the virtue proper to an é\ev’epos, 
and is not restricted to liberality in 
spending money. Contrast Arist. £¢/. 
Vic. IV cc. 2—6. 
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403 B] 


/ \ Led b] A ’ ‘ \ > \ \ 
yvepitomev Kal évovta év ols eveotw aicbavopeOa Kal avta Kal 
elxdvas avtav, kal pare év opixpots mite ev peyddois atimdlmper, 
GXXA Ths adTis olducOa réxvns eivas Kal perérns ; ToAM) avayen, 

D edn. Ovdxody, jv & eyo, | drov dv Evyrinty &v Te TH PX Kana 
On évovta Kal ev TH elder omodoyobvTa éxeivors Kai Evupwvodvra, 
Tod avtod petéyovta tUov, TodT av ein KdddOTOV Béana TO 
Suvapéve OedcOar; Todd ye. Kat pi To ye KaddvoTov Epacpmi- 25 

ratov. Ilds 8 ob; Tér 8) 6 tt paduota ToLovT@Y avOpwrrer 6 YE 
povarkds épon av: ei dé a€tipdavos ein, od« av epwn. Ovx ay, 
el yé TL, Shy, KaTa Thy Wuxi edreirrou* ef pévTOL TL KATA TO THpA, 

Mavéave, jv! & eyo: 

ana 
rode pot eirré* cwdpoctvyn Kal Sovh brepBadrrovon éore TIS 
kowavia; Kal ras, ébn, ) ye éxdpova trovet ody HTTOV 4) AUT N ; 

403 AdAd 77 AAD apeTH; | OdSapyds. Ti dé; BBpes te Kal akoracta ; 

Ildvrwv pdduota. Meitw Sé twa Kal d€vtépav eyes elzrety 


7 is > / 
E brropeiverey av, ote COérXew aoTdlecOa. 


\ la A a 
OTe COTW GOL 1) YyeyovEY TraldiKa TOLavTa* Kat TUYXwPO. 30 


fol te / 
HoovnVY THS Tept Ta adpodicta; OvdK eyo, 7 S bs, ovdE ye paviKw- 
Lal , 
tépav. ‘O 8é dpOds épws TépuKe Koopiov Te Kat Kadod coppovas 
\ a 2A SN / of te SCC 7 a 
Te Kal povotxads épav; Kal para, 7j 8 os. Ovdev dpa rpococtéov 5 
\ b] x x b if ima 2 a oy ’ / 
pavikov ovdé Evyryeves axoNacias TO Op90 Epwtt; Ov mpocoicreov. 
/ a 
BOv’ mpocactéov dpa! attn % Sorvy, ovdé KoLWwVNnTéov avTHS 
n a an lal / 
€pacth Te Kal Tradixois 6pOas épdat Te Kal épwpévois; Ov pévTor, 
pa Av’, &ébn, © Yoxpates, mpococtéov. Ottw 67, ws ove, 
/ ~ a > / 4 a \ \ a \ 
vomobetnaes ev TH oiKrCopméevyn TodEL, pireiv ev Kai Evvetvar Kat 


19, 20. 


atmdfouey A? 21. 


Io. 


402D 26 tav S4—domaler Oar. Cf. 
Symp. 209 B and 2108,Cc. The whole 
of Diotima’s wonderful speech (210 D— 
212A) should be compared with the 
closing sections of this chapter. In point 
of language the words Ka\\orov Pgapa— 
épacu.wrarov closely resemble 77. 87 D. 

27 dévpdwvos: i.e. (as Glauco’s answer 
shews) strictly speaking one whose soul 
and body do not harmonise in point of 
beauty, but the word also suggests ‘‘the 
man who has no music in his soul.” Cf. 
Symp. 206C ra &é (Knows kal yévynors) 
év TH dvapudoTw ddvvarov yevécbat. With 
the sentiment in general cf. 77. 87 D ft. 

4025 29 pavOdvwe—dst: ‘I under- 


yvwpl{opev—aicbavdpue0a—darimdfwuev AML: yrwplfouer—alcbavdueba— 
olwueba IL: oldueda A. 
vomobernoets IL: 6 vouoberis (sic) ets A, sed 6 addidit A. 


26. 6) 6 te IL: dvdr A. 





stand: (you say so) because’ etc.: 
I 332 A 2. 

403A 7 ov Tpococtéoy dpa. This 
somewhat ei of a common 
liberty in concord-Serves to increase the 
rhetorical emphasis by the energetic re- 
petition of Glauco’s <dfstssima verba. 
The emphasis becomes still greater in 
Glauco’s reply od wévtoa, wa Ala, mpoo- 
ooredv. The particle mévro is especi- 
ally used in replies when the words of 
a previous speaker are repeated (Hoefer 
de part. Plat. p. 32). g and Flor. U have 
TpotooTéa. 

4038 10 $theliv is ‘kiss’ (as Schnei- 
der rightly translates the word): cf. 


see 
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(vA 0 cd CP } n > / lal lal Mo bss 
aTTTEOUAL WOTTEP VEOS TALOLKWY EpacTnHy, TOV KANOV Xap, e€av 


melOn: ta © adrXra ovTwS oOmirely Tpos bv Tis GToVddboL, bTwS 
66 / ¢ 7, / 6 | ? \ / / 
pndérrote So€er paxpotepa Tovtay EvyyiyverOau: | et dé ur, Wroryov 


? / Nh ) aa ¢ ie 
apovolas Kal ameipoxadias vpée£ovta. 


Ottws, bn. *Ap’ odv, 


5 he , \ \ / / LP eo) ” € 4 n if 

nv & éyo, kai col patveras Tédos Hiv Exewy O TEpl wovaLKAS NOyos ; 
rn a an , a la) 

of yotv det TeXevTav, TeTeAEUTHKEV* Sel Sé Tov TEedeVTaY TH 


\ fal n 
povatKa els TA TOV KaXOU EpwTLKa. 


Geek 


Evpdnus, 7 8 os. 


Mera 67 ) n O é [ ( 
eTa 1) movaoikny yupvactiKn Operréot of veavias. 





v 4688 and Arist. Pol. B 4. 12624 32 ff., 
where xpjoers (as Hicks observes) means 
“endearments.’ 

Ir G@mrecQar KTA. We think of 
Socrates and the ‘disciple whom he 
loved’ in the Phaedo: eldder yap, orére 
TUX, Talfew jou els Tas Tplxas (89g B). 

domep véos. Herwerden’s conjecture ws 
maTnp véos (Or Waomep TaTip véos) deserves 
the praise of ingenuity, but Plato’s text 
is better and more expressive, because it 
represents the object of affection almost 
as the lover’s ‘very son. It should be 
noted that in Plato’s épws it is the elder 
who loves, and the younger who is loved ; 
and that the aim and purpose of Platonic 
love is Téxos év Kad@ (Symp. 206 8) —the 
bringing to birth of noble thoughts and 
aspirations from the beautiful soul of 
youth. Socrates was the embodiment 
of Plato’s ideal in this respect (Symp. 
216Dff.). Some true and excellent ob- 
servations on the subject will be found in 
Dugas L’Amitié Antique pp. 50—53 al. 

Twy Kaddv xapiv. Plato is resolved 
that Love, as well as Art, shall serve 
Virtue and not Vice. 

12 748 dAAa—tvyylyveoOar. crovdd- 
(ev mpos Twa Occurs with the same sense 
in Gorg. 510C. Madvig’s wept wy for 
mpos dv would give quite a wrong mean- 
ing. omovddge. has been suggested for 
omovddgo. (Ast, Richards, Hartman), but 
the optative puts the case more generally: 
any one in whom one may be interested. 
Cf. Soph. Ant. 666 ad’ dv rédis or H- 
a eve, TOVOE Xp KAvew, with Jebb’s note. 
The previous sentence has told us what 
the actual relations of the pair of friends 
must be; and Plato now forbids all 
conduct likely in any way to occasion 
scandal or misapprehension: hence déée 
(‘be supposed to’). Such conduct is in 
bad taste (Wéoyov dmovolas), rather than 
positively aloxpév or immoral, like actual 
vice. papydrepa rovrw (Herwerden) in- 


stead of waxpérepa Tovrwy is a singularly 
gross conjecture. 

403c 14 wtdhétovtTa. ‘‘Si ipétovra 
non sanum, corrige bpéfew” (Hartman). 
This catches the point, but, as Hartman 
admits, the text can be defended as it 
stands. The participle agrees with the 
subject of oudeiv, ef dé uw being all but 
adverbial, and therefore not followed by 
amain clause. Cf. Prof. 311 D. 

16 Set 8€ mov KtTA. The love of 
Beauty is gtdocopla (Symp. 2048); so 
that the famous saying of the Phaedo 
(61 A) @idocogla meylaty pmovotxh re- 
sembles this. I agree with Krohn (7. 
St. p. 71) in holding that rod kadod is 
still beauty as it is revealed in Nature 
and in Art (see on 402C), the wodv zé- 
Aayos Tod Kahod of Symp. 210 D,.and not 
yet the transcendent Idea of the Beauti- 
ful, the contemplation of which demands 
a still higher flight (ib. 210D—212 4). 
But Plato leaves his povovxds already 
knocking at the gates ‘of the blest pro- 
mised Land.’ 

403 c—405 a Let us now discuss 
the subject of physical training. We may 
safely entrust the duty of making specific 
rules to the intelligences which we train, 
and content ourselves with tracing out- 
lines. Livery kind of excess or self-in- 
dulgence in eating, drinking, and the other 
appetites, must be forbidden. Gymnastic 
must be ‘simple’ like her sister Music. 
Complexity in the one case breeds disease, 
an the other vice; so that doctors and 
judges rise in public estimation, and cht- 
canery and medicine give themselves airs. 

403 c 18 yvupvacriKq KTA. Pla- 
to’s statements on yuuvaorixn have been 
carefully collected and expounded by 
Kanter Platos Anschauungen tiber Gym- 
nastik, Graudenz 1886. Admirable re- 
marks on the whole subject will be found 
in Nettleship Ae//. pp. 132—134: cf. 
also his Lectures and Remains 11 pp. 
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a n / > / \ 

D Ti prjv; Ac? pev 8) Kal tavTn axpiBds TpépecOar é« mraidwv | bua 
\ / \ \ \ 

Biov, éyer 5€é was, ds éy@uar, bde* oKOTEL b€ KaL TU" Epwol per yap 
@ b x an lal ig la) ’ a \ 

ov dhaiverat, 6 dv XpnoTov 7 Tapa, TODTO TH avTOD apeTH WuxXnV 

’ \ a ] \ ? ra A > Oy aA ig lal ? A Lal 

ayabny Tovety, AANA TovvayTLov Wuyn ayaln TH AUTHS apEeTH THOMA 

/ € / I st Oe na / i. K bY ? fi 

mapéxew ws oldv Te BéXTICTOV* Gol dé Tas paivetar; Kai Epot, 


épy, oUTas. 


> a > \ / e n if 
Ovx«ovv €b THV dudvovav LKAVWS JepatrevoavTes TTapa- 


E Sotuev adth Ta Tept TO THpa axpiBoroyeicban, jets é | Boov Tods 
TUTous UPynynoaipeda, iva pi) waKporoyapev, opO@s av TroLoiper ; 


404 


| 


Ilavu pév odv. 


, \ / > lal \ 
Me@ns pev 67 eltropev OTe adexTéov avTots* TavTi 


yap Tov madrXov éyxwpel, 1) dUAaKL, weOucOévTL pun Eidévat, STroU 


ys eotiv. 


Terotov ydp, 7 8 Os, Tov ye PUAaKa PiAakos SetaGar. 


n / 
Ti d€ 8) citwy mépr; aOrAnTtal pév yap of avdpes TOD peyioTou 


> an x > ul / 
ayovos. % ovxi; Nai. 

/ ’ iN y ve y 
mpoonkova | av ein TovTos; “Icws. 


"Ap odv 1) Tavde TOV aoKnTav Eis 


"ANN, Hv & eyo, UTVOdHS 


3 ¢ fal oe / 
avTn yé Tis Kal Thadepa Tpos byievav’ 7) ovY Opds OTL KaMEVSovat 
lal n yd F, 

Te Tov Ploy Kal, éav cuixpa exBdow THs TeTaypevns Siaitns, 
' a e , ¢ A , 
peyanra Kat ofodpa vocovaw obToL oi acKntal; Ope. Koprrotépas 
/ 3 > > , > ta Py n lal a 10 lal ee 
69 Twos, Av & eyo, aoxnoews Sel Tols ToremlKols AOANTAIS, ovs 5 


26. jaxpor\oyGuev A*IL: paxpodoyotuer Al, 





123—126. Plato deals here chiefly with 
the hygienic aspect of gymnastic—a sub- 
ject which was much discussed in his day: 
see Dict. Ant. I p. 929, where we are 
reminded that gymnasia were dedicated 
to Apollo, father of Asclepius, and him- 
self a god of healing. In his interesting 
treatise Die latonischen Dialoge in 
threm Verhdaltnisse zu den Hippokra- 
tischen Schriften (Landshut 1882) Po- 
schenrieder has shewn that Plato was 
strongly influenced throughout this pas- 
sage by the views of Hippocrates and his 
school. See also Haser Lehrb. d. Gesch. 
d. Med. etc. 1 pp. 94 ff. The athletics of 
Gymnastic are treated of in Laws 795 D ff., 
833 ff. 

4038D 22 wWvy7 dyabj—Pedtiotov. 
No very recondite theory of the relation 
of body and soul is here involved. Plato 
simply means that the soul has more 
power over the body than the body over 
the soul. (The restriction in ws oléy re 
should be noted.) On this principle some 
doctors held that to cure the body one 
should minister to the mind diseased: see 
the curious passage in Charm. 156 B—157 
c. The general sentimentis well illustrated 





by J. and C. from Democr. 77. Mor. 128 
(Miillach) dvO@pwrowcr apyddiov Wuxis mar- 
Nov 7} cwuaTos ToderOar Noyov’ Wux} wer 
yap Teewrdrn oKyveos poxOnpinv dpBot, 
aknveos dé ioxds dvev Noyiopmod Wuxhv 
ovdéy TL delve Tote?. 

4035 27 elropev. 308 E. 

30 aOAnral — ayavos. Cf. Laws 
829 E aOAnras Tov pmeyloTwy ayer, 
and Lach. 182A. 

31 tavde means contemporary athletes : 
cf. Iv 425C7. With Plato’s strictures 
on Greek athletics cf. Arist. Po/. 0. 4. 
1338" ro (with Susemihl and Hicks’ note) 
and especially Eur. #7. 284: for his 
attack on the diet and training of athletes 
cf. Dict. Ant. 1 pp. 98, 928 and the 
authorities there cited. 

404A 3 édv ocpikpd ekBoory Kh. 
Poschenrieder (l.c.) cites the Hippocra- 
tean Praedictiones 11 c. 1 Littré rovs 
aOdynras ywwoKew...nv Te TOO oiTlov dmo- 
Niarwow, 4 éTepoldy Te daywouw, 7} ToT~ 
mhéove XpnowvTa, 4 TOO wepi@arou aroNk- 
Twcw 7) appodiclwv te mpdéwor' TovTwr 
mavTwv oddev havOdver, od’ el cuuKkpoy Te 
eln dmeOnoas wyOpwrros. 
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gd Ul la 
YE wWoTTEp KYVAS aypUTVOUS Te avayKn elvar Kal 6 TL wddLoTa 
> &\ to) \ b) 2 \ xh \ ? a , 
0&0 opav Kal dkovew Kal moddas petaBoras ev Tals oTpaTteials 
HetaBadrdovtas | bdatwov te Kal Tov ddXrov oltwv Ka) elAnoewv B 
\ \ > al 
Kal Yelmovev pr axporparets elvat mpos vyievav. Paivetai por. 
~ > i, / fol 
10 Ap’ ovv 1) Bertiotn yupvactiKh aderpy Tis av ein THs povar- 
an \ ’ oe U a n / ¢ a \ 
KNs, NV odvyov Tpotepov Sujpev; lds réyers; ‘ArH mov Kab 
Mt lal a 
errverkys yuuvaotixy, Kal wddota 1) TOV Tept Tov modeuov. Iq 
8 / a K \ tae 3 / is; >] > ig / lal / BA 
1 at wap ‘Opnpou, iv 8 eye, ta ye TovadTa pdbor dv TIS. 
- \ al a 
oia8a yap btu éml otpartetas ev tals TeV npowv értidcecw ovUTE 
> 7 n lal , 

15 (x@vow abtods éotid, Kal tadra | él Oarattn év ‘EXAnorovte C 
” BA id lal la > \ fe > lal aA \ / 3). 
ovTas, oute éEpOots Kpéacwv, adda Hovov omtots, a 6n wddiot av 
ein oTpaTL@TaLs eUTropas TavTaxod ydp, os eros eizrety, avuT@o TO 

AN a > , NX > lal / \ A 
mupt xphoGat evtopwrepor, %) ayyeta Evurepipépew. Kal pdda. 


6. ze Il: re nal A. ae 


14. orputelas Il?g: orparias AZ: 





6 domep ktvas. II 375A. 

7 woddds petaBodds krA. Cf. [Hip- 
pocr.] de umoribus V p. 496 c. 15 Littré 
ai peraBoral wddiora thkTovor voojmara 
kal ai méyorau madara Kal ev THOW wpyow 
ai weyddat weradAayal kal év rotor &\dor- 
ow: cf. also Aphoresm. 1V p.486 § 1 al. and 
Pl. Laws 797Dff. (Poschenrieder l.c. 
pp. 31 ff.) " 

4048 11 dmrAn—7d\enov. The sen- 
tence is usually explained by carrying on 
4 Bedriorn yumvacrixy dy ely and regard- 
ing aa\fi—yvuuvaorixyn as the predicate 
both to % BeArlorn yuuvacrixy and to 4 
Tay Tepl Tov mébdeuov. Besides its ex- 
treme cumbrousness, this view makes 
Plato say that the dest gymnastic is good 
(émveckys is practically synonymous with 
aya0y), which is, to say the least, un- 
necessary. It seems to me much simpler 
and better to make émveckis yupvaorixy 
the subject to dr\#. The meaning is: 
will the best course of training be sister 
to the music we described? How so? 
emerkns yuuvaorixn, like émvecks jov- 
oxy (this is the force of kat), is (éort 
understood) amr\#, and so above all is 
that of soldiers. Hartman, who saw that 
the passage must be taken in this way, 
would write 7 for cal, and I once pre- 
ferred cal <>, but the article can be 
dispensed with (cf. 401 D.), and xal is 
necessary. As the emphasis is primarily 
on yupvacrixn, some may prefer to read 


orparelas Or: orpariats AZg: orpariass (sic) II. 
orarias (sic) ID. 


YUMVaCTIKh émLeckys OY yuuvacTLKh f émvet- 
kys; but if the stress of the voice is laid 
on yuuvacrixy, and émvekhs yumvacrixy 
treated as a single expression (cf. v 
453Az.), I think the text may stand. 

14 ovre ixOvow «rd. Cf. Eubulus 
ap. Athen. I 25 C (Jackson). 

404 Cc 15 & ‘EdAnorovtw is re- 
jected by Cobet and Hartman; if the 
Homeric heroes were év ‘E\\naorévTw, 
the fish forsooth would more easily have 
eaten them than they the fish! This is 
however so obvious that even Cobet’s 
*‘scriba sciolus” would have seen it, and 
avoided the preposition év. The fact is 
that “EAAjo7ovros was constantly used to 
denote the whole coast stretching from 
the Pontus to the Aegean, including 
Rosporos and Propontis. See Stein on 
Hat. rv 38 and cf. Thuc. 119. The usage 
is also found in Inscriptions (Meisterhans? 
p- 226. 16). An Athenian of Plato’s day 
was much more likely to employ the 
name ‘EAAjorovros in this idiomatic sense 
than a later copyist; and for this reason 
I have no doubt that the expression is 
genuine, although the words of Hartman 
‘nihil refert utrum év ‘EAAnoméyr@ an év 
Alyérrw sint” are nearly, if not quite, 
true. Plato may however intend to re- 
mind us that fish were plentiful in the 
region of the Hellespont: cf. 7/. Ix 360 
and Athen. IV 157 B. 


17 Os ¥ros elrretv. I 341 Bx. 


405 
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\ / ‘e > 3 7 , > / 
OSE pv ASvopator, ws ey@pat, “Opnpos Temote EmvijcOn. 
rn \ iva “a f / 
3) TovTO péev Kal of GAXOL aoKyTai ioacw, OTL TO pEArOVTL THpATL 
9 iA t / lal / e / K \ ’ 06 ” 
ev eEeww adbextéov TOY ToLOUT@Y aTavTwY; Kat oplws ye, edn, 
la / = / / \ 
icact te Kal améyovtat. | Xupaxociav Sé, & pire, Tpadmefayv Kal 
» \ / v ¢ » C) ’ al v a 
SiKedixny TorxirLav orpov, ws Eorkas, ovVK aiveis, eiTEp TOL TAVTA 
/ 
Wéyers dpa cat Kopwiav 


Soxel opOads eéxew. Od pou Sox. 


f 5 , a , 
Kopnv pirny eivar avdpdow pédrovowv ed copatos Ee. Lavra- 
fal la 4 \ / 
mact pev odv. Ovdxoty Kat ’ATTiKOv Te“patwv Tas SoKovaas 
5 \ , , 
elvat evtrabias; ~Avdykn. “Odnv yap, oiwat, THY ToLavTHY oITHOLW 
\ / a h \ baNwal Pi 8 a / ret] 
kal Siavtav TH meXoTrOLIa TE Kal GOH TH EV TH Tavappoviw Kal €v 
lal tal ] fal Xn / 
Tao. puOmois | werounpévn atrecxafovtes OpOds av arrervkaCowmer. 
lal n lal / / f 
Ilés yap o¥; Ovdxody exe? pév axoraciay 7) TroiKINa EVETLKTED, 
b] fal ‘ , e \ ig / Me A \ > a 
evtav0a d€ vooov, 7) dé amOTHS KATA pEeV povatKny ev rAruxXats 
4 MN s \ PS / i , ’ J 
codpocvvny, Kata S€ yupvactiKny ev capaci vylevav; ’AdnOE- 
otata, épn. “Axoracias dé kal voowy | TANOVOVewY ev TOdEL ap’ 


> / U Nea a N b) ie SA / \ 
ov SiKacTHpLa TE Kal laTpEla OANA avoiryEeTal, Kal SuKAaVLKH TE Kal 





21 Kal dp0as ye—aréxovTar. dpAds 
must be taken with both verbs: ‘ Yes, 
and they do well in knowing it and in 


28 tmavappovlw. See on 399 C. 
405 A 2 tatpeta were both dis- 
pensaries and consulting-rooms etc. See 


abstaining.’ 

404D 22 Xvpakoctayv—spov. For 
6é (‘autem’) Stallbaum unnecessarily 
reads 67. The Zupaxocla rpdmefa was 
proverbial: see Blaydes on Ar. /%. 206 
and the curious account of Syracusan 
gluttony in Pl. Zf/. vil 32608 ff. There 
is no sufficient basis for Cobet’s idea that 
Plato is here borrowing from some comic 
poet. Later scandal insinuated that it 
was the delights of Syracusan living that 
drew Plato thrice to Sicily (Hermann 
Gesch. u. System p. 116 2. 133, where the 
authorities are cited). 

24 Kop.wlav kopnv. Cf. 11 373 A 2. 
KopivGia xépn is a grisette: see the com- 
mentators on Ar. Plt. 149, and on the 
general subject Bliimner /Przvatal¢. pp. 
254—256. glAnv is more refined for 
‘mistress’ (ératpa). The word xképny 
has been doubted: ‘‘innocentem puellam 
eicere ex Platonis republica voluerunt 
triumviri praestantissimi Buttmannus, 
Morgensternius, et nuperrime Astius.” 
So says Stallbaum, her successful cham- 
pion. 

26 “Artikav teupdtwv. The fame 
of Athenian pastry was as great as its 
variety: see Athen. XIV cc. 51—58 and 
other references in Bliimner l.c. p. 220, 


Laws 646 c and other references in 
Bliimner l.c. p. 359. In some éarpeta 
patients were also housed and treated by 
doctors (Haser Lehrbuch d. Gesch. d. 
Med. etc. I pp. 86 ff.), so that in 
certain cases they resembled a sort of 
private hospital. For the remedial con- 
ception of punishment prevailing in the 
whole of this section see II 380 B z. 

Sikavuky. Cobet calls for dicaoriKy, 
and at first sight ducacrdy just below 
seems to favour his view. But Plato 
deliberately selects the less reputable 
word, meaning by it the arts by which 
men try to lead the true dccaorajs (cf. AZ. 
40 A) astray: see infra B,c. In his own 
city there is no éccavixy, but only dica- 
oTtkn (409 E, 410 A). It appears from 
Laws 1V 720C ff. that a doctor’s assistants 
were usually slaves, and that slaves for 
the most part treated slaves, and freemen 
freemen, but the rule was not universal 
(see Bliimner l.c. p. 359 2. 1). Plato 
holds that the increase of citizen doctors 
points to the spread of self-indulgence 
among the free-born population. 

405 A—410 A Jt is a sign of bad 
education when we require first-rate 
physicians and judges; still more shame- 
Jul ts it to pride oneself on escaping the 
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latpikn ceuvivovta, bray bn Kal éXeVOepor TrorAOL Kal opodpa 


\ b \ re 
Tepl avTa omovddlacw}; 


Ti yap od pédre; 


XIV. Tis 6€ cats Te Kai aicypas Twadelas év TOAEL Gpa pn 


Tu metCov EEeus NaBety Texprptov, ) TO SetcOat iatpov Kal SuxacTav 


BA iN , \\ ifs \ / 2 \ \ Mt 
aKpwV fn fovov ToVs PavAous TE Kal YELPOTEXVAS, AANA Kal TOUS 


év éhevOépw oXNpaTL TpoaTroLoupevous TEOpapOar; 7) ovK | aiaxpov 


Py lal x > 5 / / / \ 2 lal > 7 
OKEL KAL ATTALOEVTLAS MEYAa TEKLNPLOV TO EeTTAaKT@ Tap ado», 


ig an \ lal aA 7 y, 4 an 
@s deorotav te Kal KpiTov, TO Sixai@ avayxdlecOar yphobae 


Wi: / > / ‘ Tl / \ Ls 7 7 7H 8 val 

kat aopia oikelwv; Ildvtav pév odv, én, alayiotov. oKel 
> >) , a eC 

col, nv © &€y@, TOVTOUV aloxLov Eival TODTO, TAY TLS p41) [LOVOY TO 


i: lal / b Ve / \ 4, la 
moXv Tov Biov év SuKacTypios pevywv Te Kal SioKwv KaTaTpiAnTat, 


\ > a a 
anda Kal Uo ametpokadias er avT@ 6) TOUTS TeLCOH KaArNOTI- 


15 Ceca, ws Sewvos wy Trepl TO adixely | Kat iKavos Tdcas wev oTpopas C 
atpépecOar, macas Sé dveEddous SieEEN@Y atrootpadhvar Avybo- 


ixavos A®Il: ixkavads Al. 


15. 





punishment of wrong-doing by the aid 
of legal subterfuges. We should also be 
ashamed to enlarge the terminology of 
medicine by our self-indulgence. It was 
otherwise with medical science in the time 
of Homer, although Herodicus has now 
invented a new sort of treatment, whose 
only result is to prolong the process of 
dying. Asclepius knew better; for he saw 
that work was more than life. We recog- 
nise this fact in the case of artisans and 
mechanics ; but Asclepius knew that rich 
men also have a work to do, and in the 
interests both of his patients and their 
country, declined to treat incurable diseases. 
Legends to the contrary effect are false. 
Vet we cannot dispense with doctors and 
judges: only they must be good doctors and 
good judges. The most skilled physicians 
are those who, besides having learnt their 
art, have had the largest experience of 
disease in their own persons; but no one 
can be a good judge whose soul is not 
unstained. Our judges must be old, and 
gain thetr knowledge of crime by science, 
not by personal experience. The vicious 
judge cannot recognise innocence when he 
sees tt. Vice will never know Virtue, but 
Virtue may be taught to know Vice as well 
as herself. Our doctors will permit the 
physically incurable to die; the morally 
incurable our judges will put to death. 
405 8B 11 kal aroplqa olkelwv has 
suffered severely at the hands of critics, 
who have bracketed «af (Ast and others), 


16. OceEeAOcw APIT: duekeXOety Al. 


or read kal dmopia olxetwy (Hermann), 
or dtxalwy amopig olkelwy (Madvig), or 
finally denounced the words as a ‘ futile 
interpretamentum.’ Schneider explains 
kal as ‘‘idque ” (‘‘ und zwar”? in his trans- 
lation), and so also Prantl, and Shilleto 
(on Dem. /. Z. § tor). This interpreta- 
tion appears to me forced and unnatural. 
It is simplest to make dzopla as well as 
7@ Oixalw depend on xphcAa, and regard 
XpijoPa. dmopig as equivalent to elva 
dmropo., just as xpjoGac dalla (for ex- 
ample) means no more than elyac duabets. 
The plural o/xelwy does not refer to dea7o- 
Tv, but is the genitive of olxeta, which 
means ‘resources of one’s own,’ ‘ personal 
resources’ )( émaxr@ map’ d\\wv. Cf. the 
use of ra olketa in the literal sense for ves 
Jamiliaris 1 343 E al. 

m Soxet KTA. Glauco has said that 
XphoOau éraxr@ TH Stxalw is the most 
disgraceful thing of all. Socrates asks 
him whether it (rodro) is more disgraceful 
than the other case (rovrov) which he is 
about to mention; and Glauco’s reply is 
‘no: this other case is even more dis- 
graceful than the first’ (infra c). The 
meaning was missed by the critic who 
(see Rev. de Philol. xv p. 83) ingeniously 
suggested the insertion of 7 oJ; after 
Oixacrov just before Glauco’s reply. In 
what follows the litigiousness of the 
Athenian nature is satirised. 

405 Cc 16 amootpadyvat: an ex- 
pressive and epigrammatic condensation 


== 
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¢ a \ la) an s. > \ 
pevos, WoTe un) Tapacyeiv Sikny, Kal TadTA omLiKpaV TE Kal OvdEVOS 
in Ve ar \ s 

déiwv &vexa, ayvodv, bom KddALOV Kai Apelor TO TapacKeudtew 

tal lal fal Yd > \ 

tov Blov abTo pndev Seicbar vuatdfovtos Sixactod; OvK, adrra 
aA » x Nese lol > ’ 7 he lal 

rodT’, edn, éxelvou érs aicxiov. Tod dé datpixis, nv & eyo, Seto Oar, 
/ t > / 

& Te 4) TPavpaTe@v EvEeKa 7} TLVOV ETETELOY VOONMATWY ETLTETOVTOD, 

f a / \ 

anrra ! bv apyiav te Kal diavtay olay SujpMopev pevit@v Te Kal 
/ 7 / tA Ya \ f. 

TVEVLATOV woTEP AimvaS EuTrLUTAAaMEVOUS pUaas TE Kal KATAPpPOUS 

s be a , ? 0 \ \ ’ 
voonpaci ovopata TiOecbar avayKafew Tos Kopryods ’AcKdy- 
\ lal *) ‘~ 9 lj > an \ n 
Tiadas, ovK aicxypov doxet; Kal wan’, ébn, ws arnOas Kawa tabta 
t e am > I] / 5 

Kail adtToTa voonuatwv ovowata. Oia, jv 0 eye, ws Oipat, OvK 

5 > Tes Tame na / / 4 > la) Re Hen Ie > Mee / | 

nv ém “AckAntrLod: Texpwatpouar O€, OTL avTod ot vets ev Tpoig 





for drovdijyar_otpepopevos. Avy fduevos 
is rightly explained by the Scholiast as 
oTpepbuevos, Kaumréuevos, amd Tov yw" 
Nvyos 5 éore huTov iwavTGdes. The cor- 
ruption Aoyfduevos (found in all Mss 
except A and—according to Rostagno 
—M) was easy and almost inevitable. 

17 Tapacyetv S(knv. The same phrase 
appears in Eur. A/7f/. 49, 50, and Her- 
werden should not have proposed wtzo- 
cxeiv. Plato’s view in the Gorgzas is that 
the guilty should denounce themselves 
to the judge and be cured by suffering 
punishment: see II 380 B 7. 

405D 23 dtoas Te kal KaTdppous. 
The order is chiastic, picas referring to 
TvevpdTwv, and KaTdppous to pevydrwr. 
Plato clearly indicates that the medical 
use of these words was only beginning 
in his day, and it is the application of 
these words to diseases which he derides, 
not the words themselves when used of 
bellows, blasts, and torrents (see the 
Lexica). The experiment in language is 
better preserved by rendering ‘ blasts and 
torrents’ than ‘flatulence and catarrh.’ 
For ¢ica cf. (with Poschenrieder 1. c. 
p- 47) [Hippocr.] de flatibus Vi p. 94 ¢. 3 
Littré mvevmara 6€ Ta pev év ToIoL THpace 
dooat kadéovra, Ta 6¢ Ew TOY cwudTwr 
amp, and ib. c. 7 érav obv Td cGpua oirlwy 
arnoOn, Kal mvevpatos mAnopovy éml 
méov ylyverar Twv oirlwy xpovifomévwy 
xpovigferar 5é Ta oirla dia Td TWAHOOS ov 
Ouvapweva duedOetv: eEudpaxbelons dé Tis 
Kkdtw Kotdins, és bAov 7d cua diédpapov 
al picat. Other examples of the use 
of the term in the Hippocratean corpus 
are cited by Stephanus-Hase Zv%es. s.v. 
With xardppous cf. Crat. 440 C drexvds 
worep ol kaTdppy vocodvTes dvOpwrrot, 





The word is found in the Hippocratean 
writings, and denotes ‘‘defluxionem aut 
omnem humoris ex capite ad os et asperam 
arteriam, atque per eam ad pulmonem, 
delationem ac descensum” (Stephanus- 
Hase s.v., where examples are quoted). 

24 Tovskoppots AckAnmiddas. The 
epithets couyol and xaplevres were often 
applied to the more advanced and scien- 
tific sort of physicians (Bliimner Przvatale. 
Pp- 358 2. 2). The ’AckAnmiddae were a 
well-recognised sect or college of physi- 
cians, with schools in Cyrene, Rhodes, 
Cos and Cnidos. See Giinther in Iwan 
Miiller’s Handbuch v t p. 103, and Hug 
on Symp. 186 E. 

25 Kal pad’—svopata: ‘Yes, indeed, 
these are truly’ etc. Glauco does not 
reply to ov« alcxpdv doxet, but simply 
corroborates what Socrates has said about 
the new medical terminology. This is 
simpler than to place (with Schneider) 
a colon after py, and take cal wdda with 
aloxpév. The asyndeton on Schneider’s 
view is too harsh, and would almost 
require the insertion of kal before ds, 
or (if ws d\nOGs were taken as ws ddnOds 
alsxpév) before kawd; neither of which 
alternatives is satisfying. For similar 
inexactness in replies see V 465 E 7. 

405 DE 27 ot tets—érer(ynoav. In 
themselves these words can only mean 
that Machaon and Podalirius (the two 
chief army doctors to the Greek host, 
/7. XI 833) found no fault with the damsel 
who gave the wounded Eurypylus an 
inflammatory potion, or with Patroclus, 
who was curing him, for directing or per- 
mitting her to do so. In our Homer, 
however, the potion is given, not to Eu- 
rypylus but to the wounded Machaon, by 
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lie: / / 

EvpuTine tetpwopéva em’ oivov Ipadyvecov ddrdita Todda erutrac- E 
/ re D al 

Oévta Kai Tupov é\miEvobévta, & 6) SoKxet preywaTady eivar, ov« 406 
/ lal lal a 

€ueurravto TH Sovan Treiv, ovdé LlatpoKXo TO iwpév@ erreTipnoar. 

K \ \ Py / ” + , \ n ce ” 7 ” > 
al pev 5, én, atoTrov ye TO Tapa ovTws ExovTt. Odin, él y 
€vvoels, elroy, OTL TH TaLoaywyltKh TOV voonudtwy TavTn TH VvoV 

Lal \ nr n 
5 latpixn mpo Tov’ AcKAnTriddat ovK expavTo, bs pact, Tpiv ‘Hpodixov 
/ 0 “ ‘H 48 6c } / N \ AY) x 
ryevéo bat podixos 6€ tratdoTpiBns ov Kai voowdns yEevouevos, 
/ A A la) 
pelEas yupvaotiKny latpiKh, atréxvaroe Tp@Tov pev | Kal padvota B 
lal / ” 
IIn 6; edn. 


lal \ lal 
TapakoXovvav yap TO 


‘d Yj +] J 

€avTov, émert adAovs VaTEpov TroANOVS. Maxpor, 

9S > > / \ / € A / 

nv & éyo, Tov OdvaTov avT@® Toioas. 

, if BA ” 77 et te a Cs e€ / 

10 voonpmate Oavacipwm dvTt ovTE iacacOat, oipat, olds T HY éavTor, 
’ > -. / > , N: / "4 / 
év acxoria Te TavTwy latpevopevos Sta Biov &fn amroKvatopevos, 


el TL THs elwOvias Svaityns éxBain, dSve0avatay dé b7d codias els 





Hecamede, Nestor’s slave (//.X1 624); and 
this is correctly related in /oz 5388. The 
inconsistency led Ast to suspect the genu- 
ineness both of Evpuri\w—see however 
408 A—and of ovdé Ilarpéxd\w 7 lwuévw; 
but there can be little doubt that the text 
is sound. We must suppose either that 
Plato is confused, or else that in his text 
of Homer such a potion was administered, 
not only to the wounded Machaon (as in 
the oz l.c.), but also to the wounded 
Eurupylus, with Patroclus’ sanction. The 
first alternative is possible, and approved 
by Howes (Harvard Studies etc. VI p. 
198): but as it is clear from the /on— 
if the /oz is genuine—that Plato was 
familiar with the story of Machaon’s treat- 
ment, I think it more likely that Plato’s 
Homer related a similar incident in con- 
nexion with the treatment of Eurypylus 
also. For the healing of Eurypylus see 
Ll. XI 844 ff., XV 394. 

4055 28 otvov IIpdpveov. Athe- 
naeus, alluding to this passage, informs 
us that Pramneian wine was maxvs kal 
modutpbgos (1 10 B). 

406 A 1 odeyparddy: ‘inflamma- 
tory.’ Cf. [Hippocr.] wept vodcwv IV c. 35 
(vil p. 548 Littré) émyqy tis pdyn Tupov 
7 6 Te éorl Spud, 7 dro Te Payyn 7 Tin 6 
Te €oTl PreyuaT@des, avrika ol emidée 
éml 7d ordua Kal Tas pivas (Poschenrieder 
l.c. p. 49). 

4 TH TadayoyKy—tarpicg. Cf. 
Tim. 89 C macdaywyetv det dralracs 
mdavra TH ToLMvTA—aAN’ ov PappakevorTa 
Kkakov dvoKoXoy épefiaréov, 


5 ‘Hpé8tkov. Herodicus, a native 
of Megara, and afterwards a citizen of 
Selymbria, is mentioned by Plato again 
in Prot. 316 © and Phaedr.227 D. He 
was one of the earliest to study scienti- 
fically the therapeutics of exercise and 
diet, and particularly recommended long 
walks, according to Plato (Phaedr. l.c. 
Tov tmepimatov Méyapdde. Cf. Haser 
Lehrb. d. Gesch. ad. Med. etc. I p. 94). 
The description of his health given here 
is confirmed by Aristotle fet. I 5. 
1361> 4—6: mod\d\ol—tyialvovew waTrep 
*Hpddtxos Aéyerat, ods ovdels av evdatno- 
vioere THs Uyrelas Oud TO WavTWW améxerAaL 
Tév avOpwrivey 7 Tv TeicTwv (a passage 
curiously misunderstood by J. and C., who 
seem to take Aéyerae for Aéyex). Plato 
himself thoroughly appreciates the con- 
nexion between yup“vacrixyn and larpiky : 
see for example Gory. 452 A ff., 464 B ff., 
Soph. 228 E, Pol. 295 C. 

6 vooddys yevdpevos. els POicw av7)- 
KeoTov md0os éumeowyv, says Plutarch (de 
his qui sero etc. 554 C). 

4068 8 paxpdv—rov Odvatov kTA. 
Cf. Eur. Suppl. 1109—1113 pmic@ 8 boo 
xpngovew éxrelvew Biov | Bpwrotce Kai ro- 
Toiot kal paryetuact | mapextpémovTes OXE- 
Tov wate ph Oaveiv’ | ods xpnv, émecdav 
pndev dpedGor yhv, | OavdvTas eppew Kax- 
modwy elvar véos, and Aesch. #7. 395, 
Soph. Fr. 689. 

12 S8voPavaray: not “dum malam 
obit mortem” (Stallbaum), but ‘dying 
hard’ like évc6vyoKwr. 
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” a / > / 

edn, THs TEXYNS NVEYKATO. 
v4 ? \ b] ? yi 
6Ttt AoKAnTrLos ovK ayvola 


ynpas adixero. Kadov apa 70 yépas, 
C Olov eixos, jv 8 éyw,! Tov pun eldora, 
ovdé dmeipia to’tov tod eldous THs latpicfs Tois exyovous ov 
KaréderEey avTO, AXN Eidws OTL TOL TOis EvvoMoUpEevoLs EproV TE 
éxdotw év TH TONE TpoaTéTaKTal, 6 avayKaiov épydfecOat, Kat 
ovdevi ayon) Sia Blov Kapvew latpevopéve. 
pev tov Snmeouvpyav aicbavopeda, éml Sé THV ToveiwY TE Kal 
Ilas; én. 


XV. Téxtov pév, jv 8 | eyo, Kauvov a&vol mapa Tod tatpod 


(Ne Bhs a / ba AN 
O Hpels yeAotws emt 
/ 5 
evdaimovav SoxovyTwv eivat ovK aicbavopeBa. 20 
D 
t \ 2 4 \ / BN , \ XA / EN 
pappaxov tiv éEewéecat TO vVoonpa, i) KATM KalapOels 7 KavoEL 1) 
fal a \ f. 
TOMA KXpnoamevos amn\ArgaxXOa+ éav Sé Tis avT@e paxpav dtavtav 
, A \ \ \ “4 
TpoctaTTy, WiAloLa TE TEepl THY KeharY TepLTLOEis Kal TA TOUTOLS 
ec ta \ a (v4 > \ / Sy) N ta) cs 
émopeva, TAX elev, OTL OV TXON) Kapvetv, OVSE NUGLTEAEL OUT 25 
lol nr / na \ / by / 
fhv, voonmate Tov vody TpocéxXovTa, THS Sé MpoKEmevns Epyactas 
r lal lal ig > {oJ > 
E dperotvta. Kal peta TadTa xaipew cim@v TO TOLOUTH LaTpa, | Els 
\ tal \ / lal Lye a , 
Thv eiwOviav Siartav euBds, byi1s yevomevos fy Ta EavTOD TPAdTTwOV* 
lal lal / , 
éav O& pun ikavoyv 7 TO TMma UTTEVvEyKElY, TENEUTHOAS TPAYLATwV 





nr a , / 
amy\rayn. Kal td tovotte pév yy, Eby, Soxed pee ovTw 30 
23. paKxpav &: puxpav AIL: opcxpay g. 
13 kaddév. Because he wasthe firstto by the allusion to mAldia cal Ta TovTos 


profit by his own invention. The asson- 
ance yjpas—yépas is quite in Plato’s 
manner: cf. IV 439 C, VI 487 C, VIII 
557 C un. 

406 Cc 18 ovdevl cxoAq KTA. Stein- 
hart (Platon’s Werke v p. 172) thinks it 
strange that so idealistic a thinker as 
Plato should not recognise the power of 
spiritual strength to rise superior to 
bodily weakness. This truth was not 
ignored by Plato (see infra 408 E and vi 
496 B), although here, perhaps, he forgets 
that conspicuous examples of fortitude 
and resignation have a political as well as 
a private value: ‘‘they also serve who 
only stand and wait.” 

406D 22 katvoe x Top. The two 
methods of ancient surgery: see Bliimner 
Privatalt. p. 353 2. 

23 pakpdy has less authority than 
puxpav (see cr. 2.), but is probably right. 
The contrast with the immediate reme- 
dies just described seems to require an 
allusion to the duration of the regimen: 
cf. also waxpov—rdv Odvarov in B above. 
ukpdy is not sufficiently defended by a 
reference to katd& opikpoy in 407 D, nor 


A. P. 


emoueva. Moreover opuxpds, and not 
puxpés, is the prevailing form throughout 
the Republic. juxpds appears to occur 
only in V 453 D and vI 498 D. On the 
inscriptional usage see Meisterhans? p. 89. 

24 mA(Sta. Felt caps were worn by the 
sick and delicate (see the references in 
‘Bliimner l.c. p. 180 2. 5); but as artisans 
and sailors usually wore felt caps too 
(Dict. Ant. 11 p. 427), Plato perhaps 
alludes to some special coverings for the 
head prescribed by doctors from time to 
time in a course of medical treatment. 
The plural also points to this. If not, he 
uses the expression quite generally, as an 
example of the treatment he condemns. 
Well-to-do Greeks generally went bare- 
headed. 

25 elev. The ‘momentary’ aorist well 
expresses the carpenter’s decided business- 
like tone. His view of life resembles 
that of the ‘meditative skipper’ in Gorg. 
511 D ff. 

406 E 28 vyujs—arndAdyy. He 
regains his health on losing his doctor, or 
if he dies, dies without help. Cf. Plut. 
Afpophth. Lac. 231 A Tod 6é larpod eimdvTos 
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[406 E 


> lal A a 3 bind 

tatpikh xpnobar. “Apa, iv & eyo, OTe nv TL ad’T@ Epyor, | 0 & 
aN / n a 

Hn TpaTToL, ovK EdvowTérer Chv; Afjrov, py. “O 6é 81 tAovatos, 
iQ a 

os paper, ovdev EXEL TOLODTOV Epyov TpoKeElpwevor, OV avayKkatopeva 


atréxecOat aPiwrov. 


Ovxovy 6) Aé€yerat ye. 


Paxvrioov yap, 


3 > S, / > od / n \ an 7, nid \ 
5 ip & eye, obK axovers, TAS Pyat Setv, OTav Tw 75n Bios 7, apeTHy 


QCKEelD ; 


Oiwar Sé ye, pn, cal mporepov. 


Mnoév, etrov, epi 


7 >? Lal / a ’ a \ / 
TOUTOU aUT@ paxa@pela, GAN Huds avTodrs SiddEwpev, TOTEpoV 
/ la) A / J a an 
bedeTHNTEOVY TOVTO TH TAOVGIM Kal aBiwTov TO pu) | pErETOVTL 


Xx / a \ \ lal - , b] / La 

1) VoooTpopia TEKTOVLKH meV Kal Tais adAAaLS TéxVAaLS euTrOdLOY TH 
/ a la \ 

10 Tpoaé&et TOV vov, TO d6€ PwKvAiOov TapakéXevpa ovdev epurrodiCeL. 


\ \ 7 ry 
Nat pa tov Aia, 4 8 bs, cyedov yé Te TavTwY padioTa H ye 


Op. yjed0le 


7 A. 





ait@, Tépwy yéyovas, Awrt, elmev, ovK 
éxpnodunv co larpw. (The anecdote is 
told of Pausanias the Spartan king.) 

31 v. The carpenter is now dis- 
missed: hence the imperfect 4v, which 
should be retained in translating. Stall- 
baum (followed by J. and C.) explains 
qv as the ‘philosophic’ imperfect = éoriv, 
ws dpre édéyouev (in 406 C). This is 
much less simple and lively. ‘Wohl 
weil er ein Geschaft hatte, bei dessen 
Unterlassung es ihm nicht erspriesslich 
war zu leben?” Schneider, rightly. Cf. 
II 361 C 2. 

407 A 3 épyov mpokelwevov. The 
view of work and duty here presented 
recalls I 352 E—353 E. 

5 aKkovers. Phocylides, being dead, yet 
speaketh. The present dkovevs is just as 
legitimate as @yai, and well expresses the 
living voice of poetry in oral circulation. 
Heindorf (on Gorg. 503 C) misses the 
point of the idiom when he says that 
dxovets is for dxnkoas; while Stallbaum’s 
explanation ‘ probas’ is positively wrong. 
The line, as restored by Bergk Phoc. #7. 
10, is dignobar Broryy, dperiv 8 brav 7 
Blos 76n. The Horatian ‘ quaerenda 
pecunia primum, | virtus post nummos’ 
gives the meaning, if premewm and post 
are understood in a strictly temporal 
sense. Phocylides’ maxim is one of the 
earliest expressions of the all but universal 
cry xpnuaTa xpyuar’ dvqp (first in Alcaeus 
Fr. 49 Bergk), which Socrates and Plato 
continually preached against. It will be 
noticed that Plato for his own purposes 
represents Phocylides as laying the stress 
on dperiy doxeiv rather than on olf{noae 
Born, where it really falls. 





8 otto: viz. 76 dperiv doxelv, as ex- 
plained in the margin of A. 

407 B Qg Ty Tpocéer Tod vod is 
added as a kind of afterthought or addi- 
tional specification, precisely like the 
infinitives in Gorg. 513 E émixerpnréov 
éoTt TH Woe Kal Tots woAlrats Oeparrevew, 
infra 407 C, IV 437 B, 443 B, V 450 B, 
X 598 B, Crifo 52 B. The datives rexro- 
wxy etc. depend grammatically on ép- 
mod.ov only, and have nothing to do with 
mpooéée.  mapaxé\evua presently is of 
course the accusative, the subject to éu- 
modife. being vooorpodia, and ovdév ad- 
verbial. Richter (in AZ. Fahrb. 1867 
p- 140) should not have revived the read- 
ing of Bekker pederGvte 7 vocorpopia* 
TEKTOVUK puev yap KT., Which is lacking 
both in authority and point. 

Ir val pa tov Ala—eixds ye, tbny (in 
Cc). See cr. x. With the Ms reading 
elxds yy’ fn, the distribution of the 
speeches causes difficulty. It will be 
enough to mention three alternatives, for 
no one has adopted or is likely to adopt 
the punctuation of A, where oxeddv yé Te 
—repl Tod cwuaros is assigned to Socrates. 
We may give either (1) the whole speech 
val wa—ept Tod owmatos to Glauco, ex- 
cising eikés ye, ém with Il g and some 
other Mss (so Schneider 1830); or (2) vai 
pa—éemipérera TOD oduaros to Glauco, and 
kal yap—repl Tov owuaros to Socrates 
(Stallbaum); or (3) vat ~a—dvcxodos to 
Glauco, and 7d 6€ 6)—rrepl rod caparos 
to Socrates (Baiter and others, including 
Schneider 1842). The first view fails to 
account for the appearance of eélkds ye 
éfn in A, but is right, I think, in assign- 


ing the whole speech to Glauco. Neither 


407 


B 
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\ A > f a f. 
TEparTépw YULVATTLKAS, %) TEPLTTH AUTH ETLWéAELA TOD THpAaTOS" 
: \ / \ 
kal yap tpos oikovouias Kal pos oTpaTetas Kal 


To 6€ 81) péysotor, 


\ e yA 
mpos édpatous 
4 \ \ 
év ode apyas SdaKonos. OT’ Kal pos 
in Z \ e \ 
C pabjces dotwacody Kal évvonces Te Kal pedéras | pos éavTOV 
- an A 7A ‘A \ > / e 74 
yarer}, Keparhs Tivas alel duatdcets Kal idiyyous vTroTTEvOVTa 
\ ] / > ry / > / fa} v4 v4 tue a €TH 
Kal aitiwpévn ex pirocodias éyyiyver0at, date, OTN AUTH, apEeTH 
na 2 i 
aoxetcbat Kai SoxipdbecOar mavtTn ewrodios* Kapvew yap olecOar 


a 7 / / \ n / 
Tove, del Kal M@OLVOVTA junTrOTE ANYELV TrEPL TOD TwWpATOS. 


ye, Epnv. 


Eixos 


> lal lal / n 4S: x \ 
ovKody TadTa yryvecKkovTa dopey Kal ‘AcKANHTLOV TOUS 


/ lal Yj Ny y / he 
pev hice te kab Siaitn byrewas exovtas TA coHpaTa, voonpa dé 


a 4 \ \ / lal 
TL atroxexpimévoy | icxovtas €v avTols, TOVTOLS MEV Kal TAVTN T7) 


16. twas Bg: twos (sic) AI. diatdcets vy cum Galeno (v p. 874 Kiihn): 
diacraces AILE 9. 17. airy &: ta’ry AIL. In g legitur dry dpern aoxetrac 
kal doxwudferar, arn mavtTn éumrddcos. 18. doxetoOar Kal doxiudferOar R: doKetrac 
kal doxiudgerae Allg. 20. pny nos: épn AZ: elxds y &py om. IIg. 





at kal yap mpos olkovoulas nor at To dé 5h 
péyorov is it easy and natural to change 
the speakers. The simple expedient of 
writing é¢nv for éfn appears to me to set 
matters straight. For the corruption see 
Introd. § 5. ovxotv radra etc. is also said 
by Socrates. 

Hoye wepattépw «TX. ‘This excessive 
care of the body, which goes beyond what 
sound bodily regimen permits.” The 
Greek has a rhetorical effect like 76 decwdv, 
TO péya éxetvo—Opéuua IX 590A. With 
mepattépw and the genitive cf. Gorg. 484 C 
mepaitépw Tod déovros. I once conjectured 
7} YE Tepairépw yuuvacrixy, Hs (‘cuius est’) 
ete. (Ci. Kev; Xp: 385); but Plato 
seems to mean that treatment of this 
kind has no claim to the name yus“vacti- 
xn at all, and not that it is yumvacrixy run 
mad. ‘The Ms reading is defended also 
by a reviewer of my Zext of the Republic 
in Hermathena XX p. 252. 

407C 15 pos éavtév: with pedé- 
Tas, asin mederav, Ppovrifew mpods éavtév 
etc. 

16 Statdeets, though its Ms authority 
(see cr. 2.) is slight, can hardly fail to be 
what Plato wrote. Similarly in 546c 
Al has €xasrov twice for éxardv. See 
sien S5- 

omyj—epmddios. The reading of 

(followed by Stallbaum and the older 
editors) is certainly right. airy (sc. 
€or) is vorotpopla; and éumdéd.os aper a 
doxeicOar is exactly like émixewpei ry 
moder Oeparevew (see 407B2.). The 


presence of vocorpo¢la makes it impos- 
sible for virtue to be practised or tested, 
as when, for example, to take a pedant’s 
illustration, a boy evades both lectures 
and examinations by cherishing a nervous 
headache. Recent English editors have 
followed Baiter, and read én ta’ry apeTh 
aoxetrac kal doxyudferat, taking Tavry as €v 
prooopia, but this gives a much less satis- 
factory meaning. After airy had been 
changed to ravry, the rest of the corrup- 
tion was easy; but a trace of the original 
reading may survive in the dpery (not 
apery) of A. 

22 GmroKeKkpievov: an isolated, local 
malady ; ‘‘morbum separatum, non totum 
corpus afficientem” (Ast). Unnecessary 
difficulty has been raised. The word is 
in no sense technical, and dzoxplyw in the 
sense of ‘separate’ is common enough. 
The corruption dokexpuymuévoy might 
have been foretold. 

407 D otros pév kTA. The words 
Tovs mev Hyves éxovras led us to expect 
iacOa, but the construction changes in 
order to introduce the invention of medi- 
cine, and the ‘healing’ reappears in a dif- 
ferent form in gapudxows re—dlatav. 
The sentence is bad grammar, but good 
conversational style of the looser kind. 
It is not easy to say whether re after 
gapudkors connects the clauses, or only 
Papudxots with rouats. The former use 
is comparatively rare in Plato (Hoefer, de 
part. Plat. p. 7). Partly on this ground, 
and partly because the union of the aorist 
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[407 D 


gE ry n OT tp / x lal A / 
é€er xatadeiEa iatpixnv, papydkous Te Kal Towals Ta voonpwata 
BI A > n \ ’ na , / ~ \ \ 
exBddXovta avTav THV elwOutav TT POTTATTELV dlartav iva pn Ta 
\ 
25 ToNTLKA BAATTOL, TA 8 elow Oia TAVTOS VEVOONKOTA THMATA OUK 
> ral / \ lal 
emiyerpety Suaitas KaTa opuiKpov atravTNovYTA Kal éemLXéovTA 
+ \ x / > a rn 
paxpov Kal Kaxov Blov avOpdérw Toveiv, Kal Exyova avTaV, as TO 
Sion fh n te rad 
eikos, ETEpa ToLavTa guTeverv, GANA Tov pun Suvdwevov | ev THE 
K Oe / 7) oF \ oA 0 ry Qn ra) 4 4 7 
abeotnkvia tTrepiodm Civ pn olecOar Setv Ocparreverv, ws ovTE 
30 aUT@ oUTE TrONEL AVotTEAH; LloduTiKOV, pny, Aéyets "ATKANTILOV. 
n BN >) > / 4 fal an na nr 
Ajjrov, nv & eyo, 6te TovodTos Hv Kal of Taides adToD ovY Opas 
rd rn 
as Kal év Tpoia ayalol mpos Tov 16\Aenov éepdvncav, Kal TH 408 
> a \ L a 3 a 
laTpikn, ws ey@ Aéyw, exp@VTO; 7) OV péuvnoaL, OTL Kal TO 
/ fal 
Mevérew éx Tov Tpavpatos, ob 6 Ilavéapos &Baner, 


i 7 > / ’ > la > + TL ed 
aim’ éxmulnoavt eri T ria padppak eTacoor, 


31. dri—7jv, quae ante ovx dpds praebent AII, e Schneideri coniectura huc 


transtulimus. 








Karadetéac with mpoorarrew is a little 
awkward, I prefer the second alternative. 
The asyndeton, which is of the usual 
explanatory or ampliative kind, is in 
keeping with the loose structure of the 
whole sentence, and seems to me to add 
a certain didactic impressiveness here: 
cf. 409 B. Ta 6’ elow—owpuara depends not 
so much on amavr\odvra directly as on 
the composite notion dmavrdodyra kal 
émxéovta, which expresses a certain mode 
of treatment, and is as it were a species 
of the general idiom moveiy tid Tt. 
gurevew must depend on toeiy. Plato’s 
sentences are seldom so disjointed as 
this: cf. however VI 488 B ff., VIII 558 A. 

407§E 29 pj ole Oar: for the nega- 
tive (which is the more natural here, as 
it belongs logically to detv, though gram- 
matically to olec@a) see I 340E7. ol- 
eOat, like émuxepetv, depends on d&pev. 

30 AvovreAH is taken by Schneider 
as the accusative neuter in apposition to 
the idea in Oeparevew. If so, adr for 
atr@ must be written (with A). It is 
however so natural to take Avovred7 as 
masculine that Plato would surely have 
expressed the other meaning in a less 
ambiguous way. The usual view yields a 
satisfactory sense, and should be pre- 
ferred. 

31 SydovKrA. See cr. 2. The awk- 
wardness of taking é7u as ‘because’ was 
early felt and led to the insertion of devx- 
vuouv dy in several MSS (kal oi macdes 


avTod Sexv¥oev av Ste Totofros 7v)—a 
reading adopted by the older editors. 
Few will now dispute that decxvdovev dy is 
a gloss. Besides Schneider’s suggestion, 
which I adopt, two other proposals merit 
consideration : (1) S7Aou, qv 8’ éyw, Kal ot 
matdes avtod bre Towlros qv (Sauppe, 
comparing Cyto 44D), (2) df\ov, qv 
& éyh, kat of matdes av’tod ott ToLtodToL. 
7] ovx Opas xr. (Madvig). The first, 
though regarded as possible by Schneider 
(Addit. p. 25), involves what is, to say 
the least, a very exceptional use of d7Xos, 
with which ‘‘subiectum sententiae verbo 
dre incipientis idem esse solet quod sen- 
tentiae primariae” (Hartman). Sauppe’s 
parallel from the C7z¢o is a doubtful excep- 
tion to Hartman’s rule. Moreover ovx épas 
kTN. is too lively : we should expect 7 (so I? 
=? and other Mss) odx pas xTA. Madvig’s 
correction already involves two changes 
(rovodro and 7), but would be improved 
by making a third, viz. 670. for d7Xov. 
The minimum of dislocation which yields 
a satisfactory sense is the reading which 
suggested itself to Schneider, although 
he did not himself adopt it. Some may 
be inclined to pronounce 67 Tooiros 
jv a marginal gloss on d7jAov, as once 
occurred to Hartman. 

408A 2 ds éyd Aéyo. ds is em- 
phatic, ‘in the way I describe.’ 

4 aip—traccov. //. IV 218 ai 
éexnugioas én’ dp’ nmi Pdpuaka eldws | 
magoe, said of Machaon only. Plato 


C 
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n la » o x a 7O\ n DY fal 
5 te & éeyphv peta todTo 1) Tueiv 7) payeiv ovdév padrdov 1%) TO 
an an bee 
Evpurird@ mpocétattor, ws ixavav dvTov TaV pappdKwv idcacbat 
lal te \ rd ’ fd 

avSpas Tpd TOV Tpavpdtwv vyvewovs TE Kal Kooplous év d.aiTy, | 
an an a 4 / \ VA 

Kay ef TUXOLEY EV TO TAPAYpH ua KUKEwVA TLOVTES, VoTWSN Se HYTE 

A arget LA bY > a ” a bye ” a 

TE KAL AKONATTOY OUVTE AUTOIS OUTE TOLS AaAAOLS wWoVTO NUGLTEAELY 
lel Pm) > + / \ / a L > \ Va 

tiv, ovd emt rovtows thy téxvnv Seiv eivat, ovdé OeparrevTéov 
f: lg 

avtovs, ovd ef Midov wrovoiwtepor eiev. Ildvu Kxopryods, én, 

Aéyers "“AckAnTrLod Taidas. 
XVI. 


Tpaywdorro.ot Te Kal Llivdapos "AmdAXwvos pév pacw ’AcKANTLOY 


IIpére:, jv 8 éeyw. Kaitot ameOodvtés ye auiv ot 
eivat, VO dé ypvaod Treva Ohvat | wrAovoov avdpa Oavacimov dy 
nets S€ KaTa 
Ta Tpoeipynueva ov TevOducOa avTois aupoTepa, AAN ei péev Oeovd 
HV, OVK HV, HHTomEV, alaypoKEpoys, eb 5é alaypoKepdys, ovK HV Beod. 
’OpOorata, 7 & 6s, TadTa ye. 


SR) 7. ee | by > \ a > A / a > 4 
Lewxpates; ap ovK ayabovs Set ev TH TorEL KEKTHTMaL LaTpoUs ; 


dvta idcacOa, d0ev 81 Kal KepavvwOhvar adbTov. 


adra Tept TovdE TL RéyELS, @ 


L. dee 4 U lal 4 id \ e / 
elev & av Tov padtota ToLwodTOL boot TAELaTOUS pEV UyLELVOUS, 
/ ID 
mAreiatous | dé vorw@ders peTeyerpicavTo, Kal SixacTal ad wca’Tas 
e tal / ic , \ f S > \ 
ol TavTodatrais picecw w@pirnKoTtes. Kal dra, eitrov, ayabods 


A€yw. GAN oicba ods AyoDmat ToLoUTOUs; “Av eltrns, pn. "AAA 








ingeniously accommodates the line to his 
own purposes. éxuugjoavT’ is of course 
the aorist indicative éxuugjoarTo, not the 
dual participle as J. and C. hold. This 
was pointed out by Schneider. Verbs 
denoting any kind of organic action are 
apt to be middle in Attic (Rutherford 
New Phrynichus pp. 138 ff.). It would 
be easy to write éxut(nody 7’ (as I once 
did) and retain Homer’s active, but it is 
not worth while. 

4088 8 kav ei has come to mean 
no more than xal ed: cf. infra V 477 4, 
IX 579 D, X 612 C and Jebb on Soph. £7. 
pp- 224f. The change from the plural 
movres to the singular voowdin has been 
doubted by Herwerden; but see I 347 Az. 
In illustration of kuxe@va mdvres Schnei- 
der (Addit. p. 25) refers to Hippocr. rept 
duairns dféwv 11 p. 304f. Littré of yap 
apxbpevor TOv df€wv vovenudtwy torw dre 
oi mev oitia Epayov—oi 6é kal kuKeOva 
éppopeov* amavta dé tadra kaklw pév 
éoTw 7 el érepoiws tis SratnOeln KT. 

tr MtSou mAovetwrepou: with reference 
(as Stallbaum observes) to Tyrt. 12. 6 
(Bergk): cf. Laws 660 E. 


14 TpaywSoro.ol te kal IIlySapos. 
Aesch. Ag. 1022f., Eur. d/c: 3, Pind. 
Pyth. 3. 55—58 (aidwy dé kepauvods évé- 
oxywev w.opor). 

408C 17 TeOdpela was much more 
likely to be corrupted to reodueda (so g, 
with Stallbaum and others) than wzce 
vers@, on account of @¢ycowev. The 
present is more pointed and expressive ; 
our rule has been laid down (391 D), and 
we abide by it now and always. 

21 6covKTdX. Glauco’s conception of 
the medical art resembles that of the later 
éumerpixol: see Celsus de med. Proem. 
pp. 5—ged. Daremberg, and infra 408 Dz. 

408D 23 kalpdda—éyw. Socra- 
tes replies to dp’ odx-—iarpovs; ignoring, 
or nearly ignoring, elev 6° dyv—wpudykébres: 
cf. V 465 Ex. Kal udda is simply ‘cer- 
tainly,’ and dyaovs \éyw lays stress on 
ayadovs: ‘that is, if they are really good,’ 
‘good ones, I mean.’ There is perhaps 
a hint that the good physician and the 
good judge must also be good men: 
cf. 409 Cc. To substitute with Hartman 
udduora for udda (as in many MSs) is to 
mistake the force of Aéyw. 
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A , \ , Lis va) a a 
25 Telpdcomal, nv & eyo. GV MéVTOL OVX GpoLov TPAypLa TO avT@ 
rd al > 3 / / 
Noy Hpov. Ilds; &pyn. “latpol pév, eizrov, devvotatos av yévowTo, 
> \ a t 
et €x Traldwy apEdpevor Tpos TO pavOavew THY TéexVHY MS TAELTTOLS 
U / € 
TE KAL TOVNPOTATALS TOLacLVY omiAnoELaY | Kal ad’TOl Tacas VocOUS E 
/ 3 \ 4 
Kapotev Kal elev py) TavU vyLE_WOL piceL. ov Yap, Oluat, THpaTL 
n / \ > 
o@pa Oeparrevovow* ov yap av abta éveyxoper Kaka eival TOTE Kal 
t ) A a n ia a Md 
yeveoOat* adda WX THpa, 7 OVK EyYwpEl KaKNY yevom“éevnY TE Kal 
e] n a 
Op0as, &pn. 
n n BA nl > > n > / °| lal lal 
uxn wuxis apyet, 7 | obK eyympe? ex véas ev Tovnpais Wuyais 409 
, \ c Hf \ / ’ J > \ > 
TeOpaplat Te Kal @piAnKevat Kal TdvTa abiKipaTa avTHY HOLKN- 
ie / / der > 4? a , aA 
kviav dveEeAnrvOEevat, Wate OEEws ap avThs TexpaiperOar Ta TOV 
” ? / e \ Lal if > ’ BA b] \ 
adrXov abdiknpata, Olov KATA THA VvoToUS' aN arreipov avTHv 
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ovoav ev TL Oeparrevery. Arxactns 5€é ye, & dire, 


NaS. / n nr ? lal / 5 / > / \ 

5 Kal aképatov Set Kax@v nOOV véav odoav yeryovévat, EL eANEL KANT) 
’ \ OD , G a \ , \ \ \ fers t 

Kayadn ovoa Kpivew vyias Ta dixava. 610 8 Kal evHnOers véor 

a \ n 

dvTes of emtetKels haivovta Kal eveEaTraTnTOL UT TOV adiKwr, 
lal / ¢ fol a lal 

ate ove Exovtes | év éavTots Tapacelypata opovoTabh Tots Tovnpois. 

ty x , iS 

Kal pev 8n, &pn, opodpa ye avto madcxovet. Touyaptou, ny & eyo, 

al \ 3 x *: ? n 

10 0U véov GANA yépovTa Set TOV ayabov SiKacTHY Eivat, oripabh 

an if el ’ / A an a 

yeyovoTa THs abdixias olov eat, OUK olKEeLay ev TH avTOD uyn 

rn 1] / “s 

évotoav yaoOnpévov, AAX adXoTpiav év addoTpiats peu“EeNeTNKOTA 
> IY n p $ 0 , 6 e é / b] /, > 

év TOAAD Kpovm SvarcOavecOat, oiov TépuKE KaKOV, ETLATH LN, OK 


2 Pe Nera oP / r Cie BY 7 5 
EMT ELPLa OLKELQ KEX PNMEVOV. Tevva.otatos your, en, €otKev eivar C 


33. 7 Il: 7 At: 7 Aa 








26 tarpol ktA. The combination of | word means ‘models,’ ‘standards,’ not 


scientific knowledge (mpds 7T@ mavOavew 
Ti Téxvnv) and medical experience which 
Plato desiderates reminds us of the stand- 
point of the peOodixol, whose principles 
were in some respects a compromise be- 
tween those of the doyuaricol or Theorists, 
and those of the Empirics: see Celsus 
l.c. pp. 9—13 and Haser Lehrd. d. Gesch. 
d. Med. etc. pp. 245 ff., 268 ff. 


408E 33 Wuxy buxas. Cf. Gorge. 
523 C—E. 
409A,B 2 auryy: zpsam, not cam, 


as Jowett apparently translates it. 

6 81d 81 Kal evrPes. ‘For unstained 
thoughts do seldom dream on evil: Birds 
never limed no secret bushes fear’’ (Lape 
of Lucrece). Cf. infra VII 517 D ff, 
Theaet. 174 C ff. The use of wapadely- 
para recalls Zheaet. 176 E, though the 
idea is somewhat different here. The 


‘samples of experience’ (J. and C.), and 
Tois movnpots is equivalent to tos Tay 
movnpev mapadelymact. Cf. infra C, D, 
where mapdédeyua tod towtrov is ‘a 
model’ (not ‘a sample’) ‘of such a cha- 
racter.? So also Schneider, who trans- 
lates by ‘Vorbild.’ 

To éyua0y kTA. The common taunt 
éyiuadiys is in such a case an epithet of 
praise. 

II ovK otkelay kTA. For the asyn- 
deton see 407 Dm, det alc@dver@ar for 
diarcOdverOac (Stob. Flor. 45. 96) is 
ingenious, but weak. As Steinhart re- 
marks (Zinleitung p. 173), the scientific 
knowledge of virtue, according to Socrates 
and Plato, implies a knowledge of its 
opposite, viz. vice; see on I 334 A, and 
cf. infra 409 D. 


410 A] 


0 TowodTos SuKacTHS. 
e x v ec 
0 yap éxov Woynv 
, ig \ 
KQAXUTOTTOS, 0 TOANG 


MOAMEIAG T 
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2 \ > / ¢ \ \ a tal \ 
ayabhy ayabos: o b€ Sewos éxetvos Kal 
AUTOS HOLKNKAS Kal TaVvoUpyos Te Kal coos 


. a 3 iid \ e / ¢ a ‘ , ,’ F a 
olouevos eivat, OTav meV Opotots OMAN, Sevos paiverar éEevNaBov- 
x a "A lal «i b a 

Mevos, Tpos TA Ev AUTO Tapadelypata aTocKoTaV: STav dé ayabols 


/- 5 lal 
D cal rpecButéposs dn TANGLATH, ABENTEpos ad | haivetas, aTicTav 
Tapa Kaipov Kal ayvowy vytes 005, ate ovK ExwY Trapaderrypa 


TOU ToOLOUTOU. 


, nx ?) Vd lal = ig lel Ny - 13: 
copatepos 7) apwabéotepos Soxel eivat avT@ TE Kal aAXoLs. 


> a aA 
TaTact mev ody, pn, adnOh. 


XVII. 


lal \ / \ x / 
Entety Tov ayabov Te Kal copov, a\Xa TOV TpoTEpoV. 


TAEovaKis dé Tovnpols i) Xpnatots évTuyXavwv 


Ilav- 


> / at > > , nr \ 4 \ 
Ov toivuv, jv & eye, TovwodTov xXpn TOV SiKacTHY 


TOVNpia [ev 


\ >? f \ ¢ \ ” > nN / > \ Oe , PS) 
yap apEeTHV TE Kai AUTIV OVTOT AV YyVvoIN, apEeTH de PYTEwS TraLdEvO- 


E pevns xpove dua avtis te! Kal movnpias éemuatypny dA eTac. 


410 


5 o £ 
coos ovv ovTos, @s pot SoKEl, GAN ovX O KaKOS YyiyvEeTaL. 


€uol, pn, Evvdoxel. 


Kai 


ToLavTns SiKAaTTLKHS KATA TOALW VomobETHGELS, AL TOV TOALT@V GOL 


\ \ > ray NY , \ XN \ / \ 
Tovs fev evpvels TA cHpaTta Kal | Tas Wuyxas OepaTrevcovat, Tos 


© \ a a > ' , \ 
5€ pn, Gooe pev KATA THpua ToLODTOL, aTrOOVHTKELY EacoVaLWW, TOS 


23. 


copwrepos AP g: dcopwrepos AlI*: doadwrepos (sic) IL). 





409 c 18 _ oldpevos. Cf. TZheaet. 
173 B dewol te kal cool yeyovdres, ws 
olovrat, and I 336A 2. 

20 Kal mpexPutépots KTA. The touch- 
ing allusion to Socrates’ condemnation 
will not escape the sympathetic reader. 
Plato seldom talks in this vein without 
thinking of his master: cf. Zheaet. 174 C 
and the still more affecting words in 
VII 517A. It is from incidental refer- 
ences such as these that we can best 
appreciate the profound influence which 
the death of Socrates exercised upon 


\Plato. See also VIII 560 D x. 
' 409D 26 tovypta piv yap—Arwe- 
Tat. See on 409 B and the suggestive 


remarks of Stewart on Aristotle’s £7¢h. 
Nic. V 1. £1292 17. Strictly speaking, 
Vice cannot have sczentific knowledge 
(émicrnun) even of herself, since Vice is 
ignorance (and scientific knowledge of 
Vice would imply a scientific knowledge 
of Virtue); but she recognises herself by 
épmetpla oikela: cf. 409 B. 

27 Gpety 8 wTd.: ‘whereas Virtue 
will in course of time, if natural endow- 


ments are improved by education, attain 
to scientific knowledge at once of herself 
and Vice.’ The contrast between wovnpla 
pév and dpery 6é is much impaired if we 
connect dperH with P@icews (in the sense 
of ‘a virtuous nature’): and for this 
reason I now agree with Schneider in 
thinking ¢icews madevomévns a genitive 
absolute. I formerly accepted Richards’ 
emendation madevouévn, which is de- 
cidedly more logical, if ¢@Ucews depends. 
on aper7: but Schneider’s view is better.. 
xpévy belongs to AnWerar, and not to 
madevouevyns (as if ‘educated by time,” 
Jowett): mere lapse of time will never 
give émirnun. Cf. dviuaby and év 
TOAA® xpdvw diacOdvecOar in 409 B. 
410A 2 amobvyoKew édcovo. Cf. 
Plut. Apophth. Lac. 231 A Kpdriarov dé 
éeye (sc. Ilavcavias) roirov iarpov ecivac 
TOV [ly KaTaoHTovTa TOs appworTovrTas, 
GAG TaXLOTA OdrrovTa. In laying down 
this law, Plato speaks from the stand- 
point of the Regal or Political Art, 
prescribing for the subordinate arts of 
Medicine and Justice the conditions under 


Kal ayados ye, nv & eyo, 6 od HpwTtas: 15 
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bd a Ae iN v4 ” AS lel 
Ovxodyv Kab LaTpLKyV OLAV ELTTOMEV META TIS 30 
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\ \ \ an U lal 

dé Kata THY ruyny Kakodpvels Kal aYiaToVsS avTOL aToKTEVODCW ; 
\ lal li lal na lal 

To yoov dpurrov, én, avtois Te Tols TadaXovew Kal TH TOEL OUTw 


TepavTat. 


Oi dé 67 véor, Hv 8 eyo, Shrov OTL evAAaBHGovTal cot 


a / / a lal a 
Sucactinhs eis Xpelav tévar, TH awAH exeivy povorkn yYpwpevot, 


av \ ” , b] / 
Nv On Ehapev cwppoovyny EvTixTew. 


Ti pnv; bn. *Ap odv ov 


\ NN an € \ X 
kata tavta | ixyn TavTa O povatKkos yupvacTLKHY SvoKav, éav B 
20€X e / v4 be > nq } lal 0 vA \ > / o 
EGéXy, aipyoe, boTe pndev tatpikhs Seicbar 6 TL pn avayKn; 


"Epouye Soxel. 


Ace \ \ \ , \ s / \ \ 
UTa PNY TA YUPVATLA KAL TOUS TOVOUS Tpos TO 


Oupoedes THs dicews PrEtrav Kaxeivo éyelpwy TovnceEel padXov 
XN \ > , ? vA e ” > \ Lid iv4 / 
}) Tpos taxXvv, ovX woTEp ol Addo AOANTAL pwpuns Evexa oLTiA 


Kal Tovous meTayerplGovTat. 


"OpOorata, 7 & bs. “Ap odv, qv & 


/ a a an 
éyo, @ Travewv, kai of Kabtotavtes povoltkh Kal yupvacTiKh 
, t an vA a a 

| ravdevety ov ov Evexa TiVves olovTat KabioTaow, iva TH meV TO 


13. meraxerplfovrac Galenus (V p. 875 Kiihn): peraxecpre?rac codd. 





which it is good to live and good to die. 
See Grote Plato I p. 362. 

3 avrol=7fs¢ is said in opposition 
to the mere ‘permission to die’ which 
bodily disease requires. av’ral (suggested 
by Richards) is unnecessary: see II 
BU Ce 

410 A—4128 Our young men will 
seldom need the help of judges and doctors, 
thanks to their education in Music and 
Gymnastic. They will pursue both arts 
with a view to the cultivation of the soul 
rather than of the body. Exclusive de- 
votion to one of the two makes men in the 
one case hard and fierce, in the other, 
effeminate and mild. The psychological 
elements of Spirit and the Love of Know- 
ledge must be attuned to one another. 
Music and Gymnastic are intended to effect 
this harmony: and excess or deficiency in 
erther of these educative instruments reflects 
itself in morbid and degenerate phases of 
character. Hewho can best blend Music 
with Gymnastic ts the true musician; 
and such an one we must provide in our 
city, if it ts to last. 

410A 7 dp otv Krad. This epilogue 
describes concisely the aim and under- 
lying principle of Plato’s earlier scheme 
of education. Its object is to produce 
citizens who shall combine gentleness and 
strength—sensibility and courage—aintel- 
lectual activity and moral stedfastness. 
It is an ideal in which the distinctive 
virtues of Athens and Sparta—of Greece 
and Rome—are united and transfigured. 


See 11 375 C and the passages referred to 
there. The ideal of Pericles (¢iA\ocopew 
dvev padaxias) in many ways resembles 
Plato’s (Thuc. 11 40). Cf. also Nettleship 
fell, pp. 88—go and Bosanquet Com- 
panion pp. 115—117. It is noteworthy 
that the doctrine of this section is best 
explained by a comparison with one 
of the dialogues often held to be late 
(Pol. 306 c—311 Cc): see also Laws 
773 C,D. This is not pointed out by 
Krohn in his otherwise acute analysis 
(22. St. pp. 24—28). 

4108 8 6povortkds—aipyoet. 6 uov- 
akds is 6 TH amy MovotKH xXpwmevos, as 
defined in the last sentence. iyvy dudkwv 
and aipyjoe are metaphors from the chase: 
see II 375 A. 

Io av’td pyv—icxtv. The theory 
of gymnastic propounded here was ap- 
parently new in Plato’s time (see on 11 
376 E), although the practice of athletics 
as an educative discipline, especially at 
Sparta, conformed to it in no small 
measure (see Plut. Zyc. 17 ff., Xen. Rep. 
Lac. 2 ff.). 

13. peraxetp(Lovrar. See cr. x. I 
have followed Hermann in adopting 
Galen’s text. With odx (uh) &s or worep 
the verb should have for its subject the 
nominative contained in the ws clause: 
cf. VII 539 D, X 610 D. Symp. 179 E is 
in reality no exception to this rule. 

410c 15 tues. It has been sup- 
posed that tives refers to Isocrates, who 
in his Aztzdosis (180—185) expounds at 


D 


E 


410 E] TLOAITETAC T° 185 


chua OcparevowrTo, TH Sé Tv Wuynv; “AAA TE pnv; efn. 
Kuwduvevovow, iv 8 eyo, aupotepa Ths wuyts evexa TO pwéyvoTov 
xabcotavat. lds 57; 
thy Sidvora of dv yupvactiKhn mev Sid Biov opidnowoLy, povoLKis 


be 


¢ x 5) ra nq / / 
88 py) Govtat; 1) bc01 av Tovvaytiov SiateOdow ; Tivos oé, 7 


n 5 / b) \ 
Ovx évvoets, eirov, as SvaTidevtar avTny 


y \ Ly 

S 65, | mépe Néyers; "AypudtnTos Te Kal oKAnpoTNTOS, Kal av 
ie ie: >} b] Ve 7 yy (vA £ \ 

MadXakias Te Kal HwepoTNTos, HY O eyo. "“Kywrye, en, OTL of pev 
nm x > / 

yuLVacTLKH akpadT@ Ypnodmevor ayprw@tepor Tod SéovTos atroBai- 

na 5 Xx / 

voual, of dé MovatKh padaKk@Tepoe av yiyvovTat 7) ws KaddLOV 
7 fal \ / 5S 8 > , / A \ (a) 6c xX na 

avtots. Kal pny, nv eyo, TO ye aypLov TO Ovpoerdés av THs 
y / Ni, 06 \ AN =) 8 an XN 7 Arr 

dicews TapéxotTo, Kal opOas pév Tpadhev avdpetov av ein, waddoV 
fal \ 3 if e 

& émitabev tod déovTos oKANpOY TE Kal YaXreETrOV YiyvoLT av, ws 

n yy 
Aoxet pot, Edn. 


TO €lKOs. Ti 5é; To Hwepov | ody 7 dirdcogos 


lal n , if 
av éyou duos; Kal waddov pev avePévTos avTodD paraKk@Tepor ein 








length the usual Greek view of gymnastic. 
This is possible only if the present section 
was added within the last four years or so 
of Plato’s life, which is most improbable. 
See Hirmer Zv/st. uw. Komp. d. pl. Pol. 
p. 663, and Zrtrod.§ 4. Inother passages 
the Anzidosis has been held to presuppose 
the Republic: see Diimmler Chronolo- 
gische Beitr. etc. pp. 12, 13. 
Kabiotacw. Cf. Dem. 24. 145 ovTos 
yap (sc. 0 vduos)—ovK éml Tots kexpt- 
pévois—xketrat, add’ émlt rots dxplrots, 
ta ph—avaykdfouvto aywrlfecPa, and 
Phil. 34 C (where however it is easy to 
write AdBwuev). In the first of these 
cases the reference is, as here, to the 
establishment of laws or ordinances. 
kahiordcw is used somewhat like ¢yot 
407A. Madvig’s emendation xafictacov 
commends itself to Weber (Ffwick. d. 
Absichtssitze in Schanz’s Bettrage i 2 
p- 58) and others, but has not yet been 
proved to be necessary, and kafiordvac 
below tells rather against it. For other 
examples of the idiom see Kiihner Gr. 
Gr. 1 pp. 897, 898. Cases like Soph. 
O. C. 11 and £7. 57, 760 are different, 
and have been justly emended. As re- 
gards the sentiment, it is characteristic 
of Plato to invent a historical sanction 
for his theories (cf. 414 B ff.); but he 
doubtless sincerely believed that the spirit 
of Greek gymnastics had degenerated. 
410D 22 wv 8’ éyd. There seems 
to be no other case in which qv 6’ éyc is 
so long deferred. Stallbaum and Bekker 


insert the words after oxAnpérynros without 
any MS authority. If change is needed, 
qv © éyé had better be omitted (so g, 
whose reading is very different here). 
But it is better to note than to obliterate 
such peculiarities. 

24 % Ss is not ‘pro simplici # vel as 
positum’ (Stallbaum), but=‘quam quo- 
modo.’ 

4108 29 avtod. Does the pronoun 
mean Tov juépou or ToD diiogégov? Four 
qualities are first distinguished: viz. the 
wild, the hard, the soft and the tame. 
The source of wildness is the spirited 
element, which if rightly cultivated be- 
comes brave, if unduly strained, hard. 
So far, all is clear; but difficulties now 
begin. We should expect Plato to con- 
tinue: 70 jmepov is an attribute of 7d 
pirdcogov, and 7rd ditdcophov—not 7d 
juepov—when relaxed becomes too soft, 
when rightly educated becomes xécpuov 
(the virtue which contrasts with 7d dv- 
dpetov). At first sight, then, it looks as 
if ajrod meant ‘the philosophic tempera- 
ment’ (so Stallbaum and J. and C.); 
but this is grammatically impossible, 
unless we make 7d muepov the subject to 
Mahaxwrepov ely and therefore to 7uepdv 
Te Kal kbomuov, which is hardly tolerable. 
We must therefore acquiesce in taking 
avroU as Tod #uépou, unless there is cor- 
ruption somewhere. If Plato had written 
kal wtiddov péev dvebev padrakwrepoy el 
Tob déovros, Kad@s b€ Tpagdev cSgppdy 
Te kal kdo4u0v, everything would be clear, 
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a n id / I Uy 
tov S€éovtos, Kadas S& TpadévTos Huepov Te Kal Koopwov; “Kore 


tadta, Aeciv Sé yé hapev Tos PiraKas audortépa exe TOUTW TH 
hice. Act yap. OvdKotv npuccbar Set adtas mpos addjAas; 
Ilds 8 0}; Kal rod pév ippoopévov cddppwv te Kal avopeia 7 | 
/ / aA \ + J ‘ \ No, 
auxn; avy ye. Tod d€ avappootou dein Kal aypotKos ; 
pana. 
XVIII. Ovxodv brav pév tis povotxh Tapéxyn KaTavreiv Kal 


a an na \ lal ” c/ a , \ nr \ 
KaTaxely THS Wuyhs dud TOV WTaV woTEp Sia Yous as viv bn 
Hels EAeyomev TAS YAUKELAS Te Kal wadaKas Kal Opnvedess appovias, 
Kal puvupiCov Te Kal yeyavapévos bd THS @dAs SvaTEeAn Tov Biov 
vA iQ x \ lal ” fa} be > ed | / 

OdoV, OUVTOS TO meV TPaToV, El TL OvpoEdes eixev, DaoTrep | cidnpov B 
éuarakev kal ypnotpov €& aypnotov Kal oKANpOD érroincev: STav 


31. dudorépa Schneider: duddrepa codd. 





Kai 411 


but I do not venture to change the text. 
c&dppov for juepov is suggested also by 
Krohn (77. St. p. 26). Apelt proposes 
éuperpov (Berl. Philol. Wochenschr. 1895 
p- 969). 

31 aphorépa—icer: viz. Td Ouuoerdés 
and 76 ¢iddcogor. 

33 cdppwv te Kal avdpela. cwdpo- 
ctvn is the virtue of 7d Piddcogor, avdpela 
of 7d Oupoedés: cf. 399 C and Pol. 307 C. 
The meaning would be caught more easily 
if Plato had written—as perhaps he did— 
cOppoy re kal xdopioy for nuepov Te kal 
Koopuov above, just as he wrote avdpetov 
(410 D). dyporxos (implying, like aveev- 
Oepos, dvdpamodwdns, with which it is 
coupled in Laws 880 a, lack of power to 
control the feelings) is properly opposed 
to cwopwv here. 

411A 3 Katavdrciv—dppovias. Kar- 
avXeiv (as Ast observes) does not govern 
apuovlas, but is used absolutely: cf. Laws 
790 E (of mothers singing and rocking 
their children to sleep) drexvds olor 
KaTavdotor Tov madlwy, kabdmep ai Tov 
éxppbvav Baxxeev ldces, Tal’ty TH THS 
KwHoews dua xopela kal wovon xpwmevar. 
So expressive a word could ill be spared, 
although van Heusde’s xaravrXew is in- 
genious enough. Cobet would read 
karavT\ew and cut out kal xarayeiv, 
while Hartman inclines to eject karavdeiv 
kal, but the text is sound. dppovias 
depends on karaxeiv. With ywyvys cf. 
(with Hiller AZ. Jahrb. 1874 p. 174) 
Ar. Thesm. 18 Slknv 6& xodvns ora: 
see Blaydes ad loc. The context in 
Aristophanes lends some colour to Hiller’s 


notion that the comparison was taken from 
some earlier philosopher: cf. Theophr. de 
sensu § 9. 

4118 7 ol8npov guddate kTA. See 
on 387 c. Apparently then the first effect 
even of the padakal apyoviac is good. 
This apparent inconsistency with 398 £ ff. 
is emphasized by Krohn (P/. S¢. p. 25), 
but Krohn fails to observe that Plato is 
here describing the facts of common ex- 
perience, whereas before he was making 
laws of his own. It is quite possible to 
admit that the relaxing modes are bene- 
ficial in moderation, and yet forbid them, 
because moderation in them is difficult to 
maintain. 

8 6tav—tyKe. The object of xnXq, 
THKer and NelBer is 7d Oumoedés : that of 
mwojon is Thy Wuxnv. So much is, I 
think, certain; but éméywyv is less easy. 
The word has been interpreted as (1) 
‘listening to’ (Schneider, comparing 
399 B, where, however, bméxovra should 
probably be read), (2) ‘pressing on,’ 
‘persevering,’ ‘continuing’: cf. Zheaer. 
165 D éméxwv kat otk duels (J. and C.). 
The sense which Schneider gives to 
éréxwv is ill-supported: and we must 
accept the second alternative. Morgen- 
stern’s emendation émuxéwy (accepted by 
Herwerden and Hartman) is attractive 
but not quite convincing (‘‘ when he ceases 
not to pour the music in” etc.). émiyéwy 
would preserve the metaphor, which is 
clearly intended (in xataxety, xuvys, and 
aldnpov éuddaie) to suggest the process of 
smelting, and of which an echo still sur- 
vives in tyKet, AelBer and éxrnty. See 
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411 D] 


a fol \ a / \ I 
& éréyov pn avin Ada KHANH, TO peTA TODTO 5H THKEL Kal AeiPeL, 
> > /é a b] an fol 
&ws dv extn&n Tov Oupov Kai éxtéun WoTrep veidpa ex THS WuXijs 
\ fi \ > / Il / \ 95 4 K \ 
Kal tromon madOakov aixpnTyy. dvu pev odv, bn. Kat 
lel Ya / \ lal 
éav pév ye, nv & eyo, €E apyjns dices abupwov AaBy, TaxV TOUTO 
, aN \ fol > lol hk \ \ ’ if 
Suerpakato: éav dé Oupoedh, abv Troujoas Tov Oupov o€vppotrov 
a I? 
ameipyacato, ato opixpav! Tayd épeOSowevov Te Kal KkaTacPev- 
, 5 an Ie 
vUpevov. akpaxorot ody Kal dpyidoe avTl Oupoedods yeyévnvTat, 
dvoxorias eumeot. 
an a 3 a \ a / 
TOAXA TOV Kal EVHXATAL Eb para, pmovatKns Sé Kal pirocodias 
rn 5 \ n / jf \ 
Bn UrTHnTAl, OV TP@ToV pev EV LaX@OV TO TAMA Ppovnmatos TE KAL 
Kai 


Ti 5é; émeddvy ddAXo pndév mpdttn pndé Kowwvh 


Kody pev odv. Th dé; av ad yupvactixy 


fal / / ae ie lal 
Ovpod éuripmrata, Kal avdpevoTepos yiyveTat avTOS avTod; 
pdra Ye. 
an fel n \ > re a 
Moveons pndaph, | ove el te Kal evav avTov diropuabes ev TH Wuyi, 
» \ id lA 4 
dite ovte waOnwatos yevomevoy ovdevos oUTE ENTHMATOS, OUTE NOYOU 
na fal / yA \ 
peticyov oUTE THs adAns povorkis, acevés Te Kal Kwpov Kal 
\ / vA > ’ , > AY 4 b xX 
Tudr0ov yiryveTat, ATE OVK eyErpopmevoy OSE TpEpomevoy ovdE dia- 
n lal Ya Ld z 
Kadatpopéevov TOV aicOyncewy avtod; Odvtas, pn. Mucoroyos 67, 


15. 


22. 
Stakabarpomevov All. 


axpaxoror IL: axpdxodo. A. Cf. Lobeck Phryn. p. 664. 
AIPA g: yeyévnra AMD. 16. 
yevduevov g: yevouevov A: yevouévou II. 


yeyernvrat 
yuuvacrixn AML: yuuvaorixds corr. A®, 
24,25. dtaxaPapoudrwy A*Hg: 





Bliimner Zechnologze etc. 1V pp. 108 ff. 7272. 
The @upoedés is the iron which music 
softens and may even dissolve: farther 
than this the comparison is not to be 
pressed. 

g «ndq: as one might charm or 
fascinateasnake: Authyd. 290A, Phaedr. 
259 A. 
kal Ac(Bear—atypntyv. For Ae(Be thus 
used cf. Ar. Anzghts 327. wad@axkds 
aixuntys is said of Menelaus in //. XVII 


12 éadv—daBy: ‘if he has received,’ 
not ‘if he act upon’ (J. and C.). Plato 
means that if the individual in question 
received at the beginning a soul—ypuyjv 
is understood—naturally spiritless, he 
soon makes it a ‘feeble warrior.’ ‘‘ Wenn 
er gleich eine von Natur zornlose Seele 
bekommen hat” (Schneider). The sub- 
ject throughout is the res with which the 
sentence began. For the usual Greek 
idiom, by which the person concerned is 
represented as acting on himself (éxrn&y 
Tov Ouudy etc.) instead of being acted on, 
ct. Eur, Z. A. 187 dowlocovca mapyd’ 


éuav | aloxtva veodadet with Headlam’s 
note: also Vv 462 C, D zm. and IX 572 
An. 

4llc 14 épedufdpevov. pumifduevor, 
suggested by Herwerden, is picturesque 
enough: but ‘provoked and extinguished’ 
is even more natural in Greek than in 
English, for épe0/fw could readily be used 
of fanning a fire : see the /ex7ca s.v. 

15 GvTl OvpoeSods—eprdeor. Aupoet- 
dows is of course masculine and not neuter 
(as J. and C. suggest). Even if we allow 
that the dative is neuter in cases like 
Symp. 195 C véos—éort, mpds dé Te vew 
amaNés,and 7heaet. 185 E, the presence of 
the article makes all the difference. Ast 
(with %) reads @uypoeddv. So harsh a 
change from plural to singular (dpyido 
but @upoedois) is remarkable, but hardly 
more so than dmofavouyévous 6s in IV 
426 Cc. Cf. also 1 347 Az. Krohn points 
out that dvdpevov is here represented as 
a perdrys between oxAnpov and dpyldov 
(72. St. p. 27). 

17 evwxyTat: should be understood 
literally, of good living, 


— 


oO 


_ 
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te) e lal li \ Lal \ \ / 
Oimat, 0 TOLOUTOS ylyveTaL Kal dpmoucos, Kal TreBot pEeV bia OYoV 
Oe yv na a be \ ’ th cs 0 te | \ / E 
ovdev ére yphtat, Bia b€ Kal aypioTnTe @aTrep Onpiov | mpos mavTa 
, ‘ 
duarrparrerat, Kal év awabia Kal oxaoTnTs peTa appvOpias Te Kal 
> / lal cs Bh 2367: ef ” > \ 3 49 
ayapiotias $j. Uavtamacw, 7 8 bs, ottws exer. “Eni 67 60 
” vA e ” ve if x ” Lee / / 
30 OVTE TOUT, ws EoLKe, SVO Téyva DedV éywy av Twa painv Sedoxévat 
an / 
Tots avOpwTrots, MoVoLKHY TE Kal yUupvacTLKnY emt TO OupoELdes Kal 
mS / rn 
TO pirocodor, ovK emt varvyiy Kal cdma, eb pr eln Tapepyov, aAN’ 
> ’ © 3 nan / 
em éxelv@a, OTws av addjdow EvvappocOATov | éritevopévm Kal 412 
> A / a 
aviewéva expt TOD TpoonKoyTos. Tov 
/ a 
KaANOT Apa povatkh yupvacTIKY KEepavyivTa Kal peTpLOTAaTA 
a a / fal / 3 Lal fp 
TH Wuxn Tpochépovta, TovTov opOotat av haipev eivar TEdéws 
, / \ a 3 
§ HLOVOLKMTATOV Kal EVAPMOTTOTATOV, TON PaAXOV 7) TOV TAS Yopdas 
/ > 4 a z: nr 
adrprais Evvictavta. Hixotws xy’, bn, & LoKpates. Ovdxodv 
Nw) 33) lal J is ated > 7 / lal 7, \ is OX: 
Kal év TH TOA Hiv, @ TrAavKwv, dejoer Tod ToLovToV TLVdS ael 


Kal yap éouev, &pn. 


29. axapiorias AML: dxapiclas corr. A®. 


32. ln mapepyov II? g: 
(i.e. 7) mapepyov &. oy 





éml 69 g: émedn A: émel 67 TIX. 


elrep epyov (sic) Al: 4 mdpepyov A®: el mapepyov II: 7 
MeTplwirara &g": perpidrara ATI g!. 





411D 27 somep Orptov—S.arpar- 
terat. If the MSS are right, wavra is 
masculine. But although édarpdrrecOac 
by itself can be used without an expressed 
object (Prot. 319 C al.), it is strange to 
find diampdrrecOat mpos Twa so used : see 
Crat. 305 B, Ade. ti) 143)C; (On! this 
account dvamrparrerac has been by some 
ejected (Hermann), by others emended 
into dvapdrrerac (Morgenstern), duardrre- 
rat (Madvig and one Florentine Ms); while 
others read Onpiov Ta mavTa diamparrerat 
(Lambrechts), or mpocdtamparrerar mdvra 
(Chandler), or expunge mpos (Bywater). 
Perhaps we should read wamep Onpiov mpds 
<Onplov> xX. (‘attains all his ends by 
violence and ferocity, like one wild beast 
with another’). Cf. Shakespeare Rage of 
Lucrece ‘‘ The rough beast that knows no 
gentle right.” 

411 28 okavoryte. ‘Ineptitude.’ 
Cf. Soph. Azz. 1028 with Jebb’s note. 

29 axaptorias is ‘ ungraciousness.’ 

32 eb py ely mapepyov occurs also in 
Phaed. 91 A (according to the Bodleian 
Ms). Phrases of this kind seldom admit 
of variation; for which reason we should 
hesitate to admit the ef uy el mdapepyov 
of ae: 

33 Omws dv KtA. The soul has, so 
to speak, two strings, the psAdcopoy and 
the @vuoedés, which make a kind of 


apuovia when they are tuned to the proper 
pitch by Music and Gymnastic. The 
Oumoerdés is slackened (dvierac) by pouvcrkn, 
tightened or braced (€7reiverar) by yuuva- 
o7tkyn (410 D, 411 A—E); conversely, we 
must suppose that the ¢Adcodoy is 
slackened by yuuvacrixy, and tightened 
by povowxy. Music and Gymnastic are 
therefore both of them necessary for each 
of the two strings (cf. IV 441 E .), al- 
though the slackening of the @umoedés of 
itself also tightens the ¢@uAdcogov, which 
is likewise slackened when the tension of 
the other is increased. Cf. 77. 88 B, C. 
The effect of all this musical imagery is 
to suggest that Character is the Music of 
the Soul: cf. Zach. 188 D. 

412 A 7 Totv—émortatov. Some 
MSS (including & and g) omit 70d, and no 
precise parallel has yet been adduced for 
6 Tovodrds Tis used in this way. In Ix 
581 E, cited by Schneider (Addit. p. 27), 
Paris A has éy row’Tw Twi, not éy 
7@ Toov’Tw TwWl. The article may per- 
haps be justified by the description of the 
émistarns in the last sentence, and tivds 
taken closely with roco’rov (‘some such 
superintendent as we have described’); 
but there is certainly some ground for 
suspecting interpolation (with Bekker and 
others). The émiordrys, as Jowett ob- 
serves, is a sort of minister of education, 
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j / / € 
Bémictdtov, ei pédret 7) TroduTela aoeCecOar; | Aero pévToOL, ws 
oloy Té ye padoTa. 
/ a A n a N 
XIX. Of pév 8} TUr0e THs Twadelas Te Kal Tpopis oVTOL AV 10 
rn \ / \ 
elev. Yopelas yap TL av Tis SveElou THY ToLOVT@Y Kai Onpas TE Kal 
fal / \ / 
Kuvnyécia Kal yupviKxods ayavas Kal immixots; aXEdov yap TL 
na « fal e \ >? i \ 
Sra $1, dt TovToUs Erropeva Sel adTa elvat, Kal OVKETL KaheTTA 
a 5 a / \ \ \ 
evpetv. “lows, 7) 8 6s, od yaderrd. Eiev, nv 8 éyw: To 67 peta 
TovTO TL av nuiv Starpetéov ein; Gp’ ovK avTa@V TovTwY oiTLWES 15 
C dpEovci te kal dpEovrar; | Ti piv; “Ore pév rpecButépous Tovs 
Mv” lal i / be a }) / on é Ah 
dpyovtas bet eivat, vewTépous Sé Tods apyxouévous, dfjdov; Ajjrov. 
Kal 6tt ye Tods apiotous ad’tav; Kat rodto, Oi dé yewpyav 
” 3) > , , 7 n s > O\ 
dpistor dp’ ov yewpyikotato. yiyvovtat; Nat. Nov 8, éze.dy 
an 9S 5 / / 
pvrdKkav avTovs apiotous bet eivat, dp’ ov PUNAKLKWTATOUS TOAEWS ; 20 
Nai. Ovxodv dpoviwous te ets TovTO Sel brdpyew Kat Suvvatods 





such as we find in Zaws 765 D ff. art, whose business it is to prescribe to 
The same function is in Pod. 308 D ff. others their specific good or end. See 
assigned to the Regal or Political Art. on 410 A and Nohle ade Statslehre Platos 

4128 8 dsoldv té ye padtora. I pp. 47 f., 85 ff, 113 ff. Such is their 
have placed a comma before os; cf. duty according to the later books; but 
Phaed. 74 B p&uev wévtor vy AV, pn 6 here it is not so described, and the whole 
Diwplas, Pavuacras ye (Hoefer Part. Plat. subject is treated inanexoteric way. The 
p--93)- full and esoteric discussion of this subject 

4123—414B So much for Education. is reserved for vi and vil. To this later 
It remains to ask ‘ Which of the guardians treatment reference is made in 414 A and 
are to be our rulers?’ The elder shallrule 416 B. The advocates of the original 
the younger, and the better the worse. unity of the Republic justly lay stress upon 
Now the best guardians are those who care the tentative and provisional nature of 
most for their country and her interests. the regulations here laid down (e.g. Suse- 
We shall make our selection on this wmihl Gen. Entw. p. 143, Zeller* 1 1. 
principle ; and we must further try those p. 560 x.); whereas the separatists hold 
whom we select and see whether their that Plato’s wider conception of the 
patriotism is proof against all seductive Ruling class is chronologically later than 
influences. Every true opinion or belief the account now given (Krohn PV, St. 
—and the belief on which patriotism rests pp. 28—31). An excellent defence of 
ts true,—like everything else which we call the conservative view will be found in 
good, is unwillingly discarded, but may be Uirmer Entst. wu. Komp. d. pl. Pol. pp. 
forcibly expelled by persuasion or forget- 613 ff. See also /ntrod. § 4. 


Sulness, by pain, pleasure and the ltke. II  Xopelas—tmmots. See Laws 
We shall apply these tests to prove our 814 D ff., 822 D ff., 830 Cc ff., 832 D ff. 
guardians. Those who emerge unscathed 13, ovKEéTL: ‘not now,’sc. when we have | 
will become our rulers. They are the trained our Guardians. On such idio- 


true Guardians; the others should be matic uses of odxéri and its opposite 767 


called Auxiliaries. see Cope’s &Rhetoric of Aristotle, Vol. 1 
412 8 ff. This is the first appear- _p. 13. 
ance of the Rulers in Plato’s State, if we 412c 16 mpecBurépovs xtA. The 


except the passing allusion in 389 c. different principles on which rulers may 
Their presence is necessary to take the be appointed are fully discussed in Zaws 
place of the original vowodérns when the 690 4 ff. 

State has once been founded (v1 497 D); 21 gpovipous KTA. Intellectual ability 
they represent in fact the Royal or Kingly and accomplishments, authority, and pa- 


£90 TAATQNOZ [412C 


Sy, , a / ] le f 
Kal éTt Kndemovas THs TOAews; | "Eos Tadta. Kyédoito bé y av D 
/ , lal A 
TUS MaNLGTA TOVTOU O TUYYXaVOL PLrOV. Kal piv todré 
cH)" 4 / na Ss / x et 
y av partota pirot, © Evpdépey jyoito Ta avTa Kal éavTo Kal 
> , \ 5 , , na 8 
€xelvou pev ev TPATTOVTOS oloLTO EvpBaivew Kal EaVT@ ev TpaTTELW, 
\ / b a WA BA 
ph S€, Tovvavtiov. Odttas, én. 


*Avaykn. 


"Exrextéov ap éx TOV dddXNoV 
f 4 ” AN rn Cees: / / 
purdKwv ToLoOvVTOUS avdpas, ot dv cKoTODGLW Hiv wadLtoTa paivevTat 
\ \ / aA x A / my Ve | / 
Tapa Tavta Tov ior, 0 pev av TH TOrEL HynowvTar | Evpdépe, EB 
maon TpoOvpia Totety, 6 8 av pn, wndevl TPO afar av eOér 
n TpoOvpia rroveiv, 0 8 av yn, undevt TpOT@ mpakas av eOérew. 
> ! Y a , 5 
30 Exrutndevot yap, pn. Aoxet 57 por typntéov avtovs eivar év 
la / / rn 
amdoa Tais HdLKials, Eb pvAaKiKoL Eilat TOUTOV TOD SoypaTos 
, , 
Kal ponte yontevopmevor ponte Bralopevor exBddrrovow ériravGave- 
\ = a a Ae a 
peevot SdEav Thy Tov Toveiv Sely & TH TONE BéXTLCTA. Tiva, &dn, 
/ MS 3: t > , lj n Ne 
Aéyers THY eExBornv; “Eywo cou, pny, épo. aiverai por boka 
by / b] Ue AC Ue i Sv, 42) / is if Ni ig \ 
éEvévat éx Siavoias 7) Exovalws 4) aKkovatws, Exovaiws pev 1) Wev| ds 413 
aA / > if a a) e >’ e \ \ fol 
Tod petapavOdvovtos, akovaiws b€ maca 7 adnOns. To pev THs 
9 , ” / \ \ a > , , a , , 
éxovator, py, pavOdva, TO dé THs akovciov Séopat pabeiv. Ti dai; 
\ DY, , aA \ A 
ov Kal od Hryel, Epnv eyo, TOV péev aya0@v aKovciws atépecOat 


35 


24. 





triotic sentiment are the three requisites 
of the Rulers as laid down here. In vi 
and VII it is the first which is emphasized, 
here it is the last. This is in harmony 
with the whole spirit of I—1IVv, in which, 
as Krohn remarks (7%. S¢. p. 29), “the 
intellect is subordinated to the moral 
powers, and with the education of the 
character in richly-endowed natures the 
fruits of insight ripen of themselves.” 
412D 24 kal ékelvov. See cr. 2. Sto- 
baeus (For. 43. 152) reads cal dre (or 6 74) 
pddora éxelvou KTX., which is good enough 
Greek, and would mean ‘whatever policy 
he thinks by bringing prosperity to the 
other brings prosperity also to himself,’ 
é rt being an accusative of respect belong- 
ing to e} mpdrrovros. If the principle of 
this interpretation is right, I should read 
6 7 dy for drav, taking dv with fuuBal- 
vew. dv loves the shelter of a relative, 
particularly 6 71, and the corruption is the 
easier because 67av in A and other Mss is 
written 67? dy. But @ide@ cannot well 
be said of one’s attitude to a policy or 
course of action; and Hermann’s pro- 
posal gives a more satisfactory sense. 
The occurrence of (rofr)6 y dv ma- 
Avora just before may be responsible for 
the slip. It is to be understood—though 


kal éxelvov Hermann: kal drav padiora éxelvov codd. 


Plato has not expressly said so—that the 
guardians believe their own interests to 
be best consulted by promoting those of 
their country. mH 6é is un 6€ e& mpdr- 
TovTos, and Tovvaytiov is gupBalvew Kal 
éauT@ KaKws wpdrrew. 

412£E 32 émAavavépevor helps out the 
idea in €k@d\Aovow and forms a natural 
antithesis to puAaKtxol which, while play- 
ing upon ¢v\akes, also implies the notion 
of remembering: cf. @vAaE povorkfjs 
413 E. The word has been undeservedly 
attacked, chiefly because in 413 B it 
receives a more special and precise signi- 
fication. But each of the three tempta- 
tions to be presently enumerated, «dor7, 
Bia and yonreia, may be correctly de- 
scribed as varieties of forgetting; nor is 
it in Plato’s manner to introduce a clas- 
sification prematurely, as he would have 
done by writing prjre yonrevduevor pyre 
Bragdumevor — < prjre > éEmidavOavduevor 
(with Heller), or adding unre kNerrbpuevor 
before éxBadXovew (with Hartman). Co- 
bet, more sao, expunges the word. 

35 Exovolws 7 dkovolws: with reference 
to the usual Socratic theory that Know- 
ledge or Virtue is voluntary, Ignorance 
or Vice involuntary: see on II 382 A. 


413 C] 
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19! 


, DY > \ \ > a 
Tovs avOperous, Tav Sé Kaxdv Exovaias; 1) ot TO pev epedaOar 5 
a / A ? Ni Me ” 
THs adnOelas Kakov, TO O€ adANOEvEW ayabov; 7) Ov TO Ta bVTA 
lal ’ S > i“ > nr / 
dofdkeww adnOevew Soxet cou civar; "AN, } S 6s, opOas Aéyers, 


lal al / 
Kal por Soxovaww akovtes adnOods SoEns cTEepicKxer bau. 


Ovxoov 


r a 1 2O\ 
| KNamrévtes 7} yontevbévtes %) Biacévtes TOTO Tacyovaw; Ovddé 


vov, €dn, pavOdvo. 


Tpayixds, wv & eyo, Kivduved@ Réyeuv. 


/ \ \ > 
KraTrévtas pev yap Tovs peTaTrercBévTas Aéyw Kal Tovs émLAaVOa- 


vomévous, bTt TOV mev Ypovos, TOV 5é Noyos €Eatpovpevos NavOaver. 


na s / N , 
vov ydp mov pavOaves; Nai. 


av odvvn tis 7) aAyndav petadoEdcat Toinon. 


éuabov, Kat dpOas réyets. 


Tods pay yontevbévtas, 


Todbs toivvy Bracbévtas éyw ods 


Kat rodt’, pn, 


Tees ee | 
@S Eyopuat, 


Kav ov dains eivas of av petadoEacwaw 1) bd Hdovhis KndrOevTEs 


Ae \ 


4) UIr0 
ce na 
doa aTata. 


Ne / 
poBou te detcavtes. “EKouxe yap, 7 8 6s, yontevew mavta 


nS / 
XX. “O roivuy dpe éreyov, Eyrntéov, tives apiotor piraxes 


nr a lal / aX a , DPE 
ToD Tap avTois Sdypatos, TOUTO ws ToLnTéov, 6 av TH TOAEL ael 


rn ri 3 c a a 
dox@ot BéATLCTOV Elvat avTois mTroLeEty. 


Tnpntéov 61 evOds ex 


, L oo 2 ® ” \ a 1 
TAaLowy, mpobeuévors epya, «vy ols av TLS TO TOLOUTOV padiorTa 


413A 4 Tav piv dyaldv—éxovelws. 
See Iv 438A 2. 

6 7 ot—elvar. It is necessary ex- 
pressly to equate dAndevew with adnAijs 
66a, because ordinarily it means to 
speak rather than to think what is true. 
Cf. 11 382 A. Hartman approves of Ast 
for bracketing the words ‘‘quod argumen- 
tationem turbant,” but the contrary is 
true. Men unwillingly relinquish what 
is good. dAnevew is good; and ddnbis 
66&a is adnbevew; therefore we unwil- 
lingly relinquish d\7Ohs 66&4—which is 
just what we wished to prove. 

4138 Io Tpay.Kas: i.e. bWnAodoyoUpe- 
vos, in lofty high-flown metaphorical lan- 
guage suchas may well become obscure: cf. 
VIIl 545. «xdémrew thus used is tragic: 
cf. (with J. and C.) Soph. Azz. 681 ef wh 
TO Xpovw KekNéupmeda. 

13 Totvvy=‘praeterea’ here, not ‘igi- 
MES 1 330 Diz. 

413c 17 Tt Selcavtes= ‘having some 
fear’ (J. and C.). 

20 TOUTO ws ToLntéoy KTA.: ‘that it 
is their duty to do that which on each 
occasion they think it is best for them to 
do in the interests of the State.’ I have 
provisionally retained the reading of the 
best Mss, although it is open to suspicion 


on several grounds. The position of 
tovro is unusual, and avdro?s zroveZy is, to 
say the least, superfluous. Gaisford (with 
whom Cobet agrees) wished to expunge 
the entire clause as a gloss on dédyparTos. 
This solution, though drastic, may be 
right: for an explanation of déypuaTos is 
hardly needed after 412 D, E, and Todro 
looks like the commencement of an ex- 
planatory note ‘this, viz. that’ ete. A 
simpler alternative, adopted by most 
editors, is to cancel atrots mroety, but it is 
difficult to see why a scribe should have 
introduced the words. The sentence, if 
genuine, seems to want the finishing 
touch. Cf. 407 Dz. 

22 tmpolenevors epya. It is clear that 
Plato is referring to specific tests, and 
not (as Bosanquet seems to think) fo the 
duties of war and the public service 
generally. So also Susemihl (Gen. Zntw. 
II p. 143), and Steinhart (Z7xJectung p. 
173), the latter of whom compares, not 
very aptly, the tests of the Pythagorean 
brotherhood and the appalling spectacles 
displayed in the mysteries. Three kinds 
of tests are required: (1) kAow7, (2) Bia, 
(3) yonrela. Examples of the second 
kind are furnished by the severer disci- 
pline of gymnastic, the chase etc.: cf. 
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evihavOavoito Kat éEaTaT@To, Kal TOV pev pynpova Kal dvoeka- 
matntov | éykpitéov, Tov dé py) atroKpitéov. 4 yap; Nai. Kal 
Tovous ye av Kal adynOovas Kat ayavas avTois Oeréov, év ois Ta’TA 
"OpOas, edn. Odxodr, jv S eyo, Kal Tpitou 
eldous Tod Ths yontelas duidrNav Tountéov, Kal Pcatéov—dorrep 
TOUS T@NouS Tl TOvs Wodous Te Kal DoptBous ayovTes TKOTOVCW 
et poBepot, oUTw véouvs dvTas eis Seipat ATTA KopLoTéoV Kal Eis 
noovas ad peTaBAnrtéor, | Bacavifovtas ToAV padAov 7) YpUToV év 
mupi—ei Suvaoyontevtos Kal evoxnpov év Tact paivetar, pvrak 
avTod wy ayalos Kali povarkis is euavOavev, evpuOuov te Kab 


TAaVTAa THPNTEOV. 


evdpuootov éavTov év macv TovTOLs Tapéxawr, olos 6) dv av Kal 
€avT@ Kal TrodeL XpHotwoTatos eln. Kal Tov ael &v Te Tratol Kal 
veavioKows Kat év avdpace Bacavifopevov Kal aknpatov éxBaivovra | 
KaTaoTaTéoy apyovTa THs ToAEws Kal PirAaKa, Kal TLuas SoTéov 
Kal CovTe Kal TeXeuTHCAYTL, TdpoV Te Kal TOY AAV pYHLEL@V 
Méeytora yépa AayyYavovTa* TOV O€ fn TOLODTOY aTroKpLTéOV. TOLAVTH 
Tus, nV & eyo, Soke’ por, 6 TAavKwD, H Exon Eivat Kal KaTATTACLS 
Tov apxovTav Te Kal pudaKkov, ws év TIT, MH OL aKpLBElas, 
eipjaOat. Kat éeuot, 7 & &s, ovtws mn daiverar. “Ap ody as 
GdnOGs opOoTaTov Kadeiv! TovTOvs pev PiAaKas TayTENEis TOV 


Tod THs &: TovTas Ag: trovrous II. 
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Laws 6338 ff., where the probationary 
value of these and similar exercises is 
appropriately insisted on by the Spartan 
stranger. It was fully recognised in the 
Spartan dywy7 (Plut. Lyc. 17. 4 ff.). The 


playing with fire. Cf. Grote Plato 111 
p- 328. 


413D 27 Tod THs—Ocatéov. Two 
eldn of tests have been described, xX\or} 
and Bia: the third is yonrela. I incline 


third order of tests may be illustrated from 
Laws 6344,B, 635C, 647D ff, 6494, 
673Eff. 7% & olvm Bdoavos (649 D) con- 
sists in giving wine to test men’s self- 
control (rod cw@povety évexa wedérns 673 E). 
Plato gives no account of the first va- 
riety; but a good illustration of one 
species of it (cf. rods pmeramebevras 
413B) is provided by the speeches of 
self-seeking statesmen and unpatriotic 
sophists and poets. It is a curious fact 
that Plato’s xAo77 still leaves a loophole 
by which vicious poetry may creep in 
again. On the general question, Plato 
does well to insist on the educational 
value of temptation ; the theory and prac- 
tice of modern times recognises it in 
connexion with Bla, but experience too 
often shews that xAom7 and yonreia mean 





to think that Stallbaum is right in re- 
storing Tod ris: see cr. m. and Jntrod. 
§ 5. rovros ‘misere languet,’ and if a 
dative were needed, it should rather be 
avrots. Herwerden expunges @earéov ; 
but asyndeton before wozep is frequent in 
sentences of this kind. 

413 E 31 Svoyorrevtos. For the 
change from plural to singular cf. £ 
347 A 2. 

414A 3 Aayxavovta. The accusative 
recurs to @v\axa, and is all the easier 
because Tyas Soréoy is little more than 
Tyunrtéov. Plato’s usage is lax in such 
matters, and it is better not to emend: 
cf. (with Schneider) Zaws 760, 877A 
and Engelhardt dzac. Pl. Spec. 111 p. 45. 

5 os év titw—eipnoba. Cf. vi 
502 Dz. 


D 
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te €EwOev Trodeuiwoy TOV Te evTOS hidiwv, OTwS of peV 1) BovAr- 

a. \ ¢ an \ 

covtat, of dé yr) SvvnTovtar Kaxoupyelv, Tods Sé véous, ods vdv 61) 
r , Lal fal / 

pvrakas Exaroduev, ETLKoUpous Te Kal BonOors Tols TAY apxXoVTMV 


Soypaci; “Epwouye dSoxel, én. 
YE ny 


XXI. 


e: x i Lee s a MS / \ , n lal 
Tis av odv apiv, nv & eyo, unxavyn yévoito TOY >evdav 


a > , ’ an an a 

Tav ev SéovTL yuyvouevav, wv viv 8) édéyouev, yevvatov TL ev 
a , ’ 

C Weudopévous | reicat padiota pev Kal avTovds Tods dpxovTas, 


dé py, THY AAAnV TOA; 


g. viv dn Il: 6) viv A. 


414.8 10 émkovpous. Plato hencefor- 
ward uses this expression when he wishes 
specifically to allude to the second class of 
his citizens. vAaxes remains the general 
term including both &pxovres and ént- 
Koupot. See on II 374D. 

414 B8—415D Jn order to establish 
all these regulations in the city, we must 
have recourse to a heroic falsehood. We 
shall tell the citizens that they were only 
dreaming when they believed themselves 
to be trained by us. In reality, they were 
being moulded and fashioned in the womb 
of Earth, they and all their equipments ; 
so that it is their duty to defend their 
country like a mother, and regard their 
Jellow-citizens as brothers born of Earth. 

We shall add that in creating some to be 
rulers, God mingled in thetr substance 
gold; silver he put in the auxzliaries ; 
tron and copper in the farmers and arti- 
sans. The citizens will for the most part 
produce children like themselves; but silver 
offspring will sometimes come from gold, 
or gold from stlver and the like. It ts the 
Jirst and foremost duty of the Rulers to 
lift and degrade children into their proper 
classes, alleging an oracle that the city 
shall perish when iron or copper becomes 
its guardian. It may be impossible to 
convince the first generation of our citizens 
that the lie is true; but their posterity 
may credit tt. 

414.8 ff. After discrediting the cur- 
rent mythological and religious views, 
Plato now proceeds to replace them by 
something more in harmony with his own 
principles. Throughout this episode he 
is making legend in accordance with 
Il 382D dia 7d pH elddvar Ory TadnOes 
exe mepl TGv madadv, apopootvTes TH 
ahnOe? 76 Webdos 6 Te MaNoTa OUTW xXpiaL- 





A. P: 


TIotov te; én. 


Mydev Kawwov, nv & 


13. viv dyv: 6) voy AllZg. 





pov rovoduev. His particular object is 
to give a religious and quasi-historical 
sanction to the_sentiment_of_ patriotism 
and the institution of caste. With this 
aim in view he frames a “000s in which 
the belief of many Greek communities 
(especially the Athenians: cf. Isocr. Paneg. 
24 f., Eur. #7. 362) in an autochthonous 
ancestry is skilfully combined with the 
popular association of different metals 
with different degrees of merit, as in the 
Hesiodic ages of man. Cf. Hirzel Der 
Dialog pp. 263f. The episode should 
not be understood as ironical: without it, 
the present sketch of a State would be 
incomplete. We require some guarantee 
for the permanencé of the city and_its 
institutions; and nothing could be more 


“in kééping with the prevailingly moral 


and religious spirit of Plato’s ‘musical’ 
education than that he should find that 
guarantee_in faith rather than in reason. 
The case 1s difierent when the Platonic city 
attains its full maturity, and it is equally 
appropriate that Reason, embodied in 
the Rulers, should then become the final 
guarantee. 

4148 13 avvivdy. Seecrn. Al- 
though viv occasionally refers to the 
immediate past (e.g. I 341 C, IX 5924, 
X 611B: see also Jebb on Soph. Avxz. 
151), neither here nor in ods viv 67 just 
before can 67 viv be retained: for 6% 
“‘neque per se intelligi neque ad Gv referri 
potest” (Schneider). The reference is 
to II 382D, III 389 B. 

414 c 14 pddiora pév. 
415 D. 

15 pdtv Kawov kTA. We want no 
novelty, but something with which the 
Greeks are already familiar, for our city 
is a Greek city (V 470 E). 


See on 
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€yo, adAd Powikixov TL, TpoTepov pev On ToANAXOD yeryovos, 
ws pacw of Total Kal TeTreixacw, ep Hnudv bé ov yeyovos ovd 
oida et yevomevoy av, Tetcar d€ cuXVAS TeLOods. 
OKVODVTL NéryeELY. 


‘Os ouxas, &bn, 
° lal 

Aokw bé cou, Hv & eyo, Kai waN eixdTus oKvely, 
Dass, BA \ \ an 

Aéy’, én, Kal un hood. 

oLoa e / iv A / Xo la cipeeto) \ é / 

ida omroig TOAMN 7) TroLoLs NOYoLS YpwpmeEvos Epa Kal eTLXELPHTw 
lal \ 

TPOTOV ev avTOUS TOS apxXovTas TeiOEW Kal TOS TTpAaTLMOTAS, 

” \ \ \ bY, / € Ms Sted 16 tal by \ ? / s 

érevta O€ Kal THY AANY TOALY, OS ap a HuEls avTOvS ETpépopuev TE 

Kal émawevouer, WaTrep ovelpata éddKovY TadTa TdvTAa TacyxeEL 

x / \ > / 3 \ t a 7 v ig \ n 

Te Kal yiyveoOar epi avTovs, Hoav S&€ TOTE TH AdnOEla UTO YAS 

€vTOS TWAATTOMEVOL Kal TpEepopevoe Kal avdTol Kal Ta OTAA a’TOV 
x. ¢ - \ Py / | > yy 6e an b] 

Kat 7) &dAn oKevn Snucoupyoupéery. | érrecdy b€ TavTEXas e&evpya- 

opmévor jHoav, Kal ) yh avTods unTnp ovca avfnKev, Kal viv Sel ws 


, / , 
erevoav elo. Aéyo 6y* | Kaitoe ovK 


28. 





16 fowwKkiKdv tu: because the story 
of the 2zaproi was Phoenician, Cadmus 
the Phoenician having sown the dragon’s 
teeth from which they sprang (Apollod. 


1 4. 1). Cf. Laws 663 E. Steinhart 
(Zinleit. p. 177) and Susemihl (Gen. 
Entw. UW p. 144) find in Pouwixkdy a 


further hint that the institution of caste 
was something foreign and non-Hellenic: 
but the words cannot be thus interpreted. 
The Egyptian system of caste (see Hdt. 
11 164 ff.) differed from Plato’s in essen- 
tial points, and there is no real evidence 
to shew that he was influenced by it in 
any way: nor is ‘Phoenician’ (‘Sido- 
nian’ in Laws l.c.) equivalent to ‘Egyp- 
tian.’ Cf. Hermann Gesch. u. Syst. p 
55 and zz. Wedoua Pouwrxcxdy afterwards 
became a proverb, perhaps owing to this 
passage. 

modhkaxod ‘yeyovds. means simply 
‘which has happened in many places.’ 
yeyovés and yevéuevoy in themselves refer 
to the actual occurrences, which ws da- 
ow—nereikaow reduces again to legend 
and matter of faith. moA\axod is plenti- 
ae illustrated in Preller Gr. Myth. 

p. 79 ff. Presently ov oida et yevduevov 

i aor which Herwerden neatly but need- 
lessly suggests 00d of6’ av el yevduevor) 
hints that the age of miracles is past. 

414 D 21 d6trola— motos. Cf. 
400A. It is very exceptional to find 
the indirect interrogative preceding the 
direct : cf. Soph. O. 7.71 with Jebb’s note. 

ép®. I have removed the colon after 
ép@ on Richards’ suggestion, 


bet g: Oh ATIE. 


24 Oormep dvelpara—atrots: lit. ‘all 
these things which they fancied them- 
selves suffering and happening to them 
were so to speak dreams.’ €6éxovy is 
‘imagined’ as in Aesch. Pers. 188 (also 
of a dream) and elsewhere. The object 
of mdcxew, viz. Tadra mavta, becomes 
the subject of ylyvecOa: cf. (for the 
change of subject) 4p. 40 A, Symp. 200 D 
and supra I 333 C, Il 359 D,E, 3604. 
It must be allowed that the effect of this 
idiom is here unusually harsh. I once 
conjectured wrdpyewv for mdoxew, taking 
éddxouy still as ‘fancied’: but the text is 
probably sound. 

25 two ynsKtA. Herwerden bids us 
bracket either t1é or évrés: but Plato 
rarely if ever lets the preposition évrés 
follow its noun. 76 is ‘under,’ not ‘by’ 
(it is 6 Aeds, not 4 y7, who mdarrez, infra 
415 A), and évrés is adverbial; ‘‘drinnen 
unter der Erde” (Schneider). Mortal 
creatures are similarly moulded within 
the earth in Protagoras’ prehistoric myth 
(rurotow atta Beol ys e&vdov 320 D): 
cf. also Symp. 191 C, Pol. 272 A, Tim. 
42D. The myth of the Politicus (269 A ff.) 
connects the autochthonous origin of man 
with the golden age, in agreement with 
a wide-spread tradition, which gave rise 
to a considerable literature (Diimmler 
Proleg. su Platons Staat p. 46). It is in 
the spirit of this tradition that Plato here 
represents the first generation of his ideal 
city as autochthonous. 

414 © 28 kai—xal. The double 
kal marks ‘‘the correspondence of the 
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> Ul > / »7 eS > \ ” Ms Oe \ lal yA lal 
QMLUVELY AUTOUS, EaV TLS ET AUTNY in, KAL UTEP TOV AAV TOALTAY 30 


as adeApav dvtTav Kal ynyevav Siavoeicbar. 
a / 
Tdrat joxvvou TO Weddos éyeLv. 
> > ef ” \ \ \ a / 
aX Guws akove Kal TO ovTOv TOD pov. 


> > / »” 
Ovx« éros, &dn, 
Ildvu, jv & éya, | eixotas* 
b] \ \ \ \ 
€oTé pev yap 97) 


mavres of €v TH TOEL ALEAHOL, WS ijcomwev Tpds avTovs wUOOAO- 


a > ? ¢ x / ig x € lal ¢ \ 7 
youvTes, GAN oO Qe0s TAaTT@V, Boot MEV ULO@V LKaVOL apXeLY, 
lal / a 
ypucov év TH yeveoes ouveéuerEev avTotis, S10 Typi@TaToL eiow* 5 
o Es Ya / \ a a 
dco © erixovpot, dpyupov: oidnpov & Kal yadKov Tols TE yewpryois 


Kal Tois aXXo SnpLoupyots. 


id La a ” / \ 
are obv Evyyevets dvtTes TavTES TO 


\ AV ¢ , x Leet > Ta . y 8 i 2? | a 

B Mev OAV opmoious av viv adTois yerv@rte, Eats O Ste éx | ypuvcod 
, 3 n n a Yj : Y 

yevunbein dv apyupovy Kal é& apyupod xpucody Exyovoy Kal Tada 


mavTa oUTws €& aA. 


two clauses” (J. and C.). As the Earth 
proved herself their mother, so they must 
shew themselves her sons. If the text is 
sound, it must be explained in this way; 
but exact parallels are rare. Thuc. Iv 8. 
9 (cited by Schneider Addit. p. 27) is 
different: see Classen ad loc. and on 
vill 27.5. More to the point is Soph. 
Ant. 1192 f. kal mapew épd, | Kovdev 
maphow THs adnbelas eros: see Jebb ad 
loc. Ast expunges xal before 7 77, while 
Hermann alters it to ws (carrying on the 
ws of ws dpa). Neither change can be 
called satisfactory. I formerly suggested 
Syucoupyoupevyn Ett. Hdn dé «rd. (Cl. Rev. 
X p. 385): cf. Symp. 220C Hon Hv pe- 
onuBpia, kal dvOpwroe joOavovro. The 
change is slight, but é7c ‘languet,’ and it 
is better to retain the MS reading. 

@s mepl pntpds — Biavoeiobar. Cf. 
{with J. and C.) Aesch. Set. 1o—20, 
412—416, and infra v 470 D. For the 
omission of the preposition before ris 
xwpas cf. VIII 553 Bm. wvmép with trav 
G\\wy is scarcely more than zepi: see 
Il 367 Ax. 

415A 3 os drcopev. The sense 
(as Schneider observes) is ws 6 pos 
Aéyet, dv mpds avrovs épotiuev. Hartman 
cancels ws, but it was more likely to have 
been wrongly omitted here than inserted. 

5 Xpvoov «tA. The metalsare borrowed 
from Hesiod (O. D. 1og—201), as Plato 
indicates in VIII 546 ©. Hesiod enume- 
rates five ages of men (interposing the 
age of heroes between those of copper 
and iron), but the older legend probably 


fal lo Ya nr \ 
TOLS ovV apxovat Kal TPWTOV Kat 10 





recognised four only: see Rohde Psyche* 
Ip. 87. Plato makes the golden and the 
other classes coexist—a truer and _ pro- 
founder view than Hesiod’s. In other 
respects, the myth (as Jackson has pointed 
out in Susemihl and Hicks Politics of 
Aristotle p. 244) is not to be pressed: 
for ‘‘it does not recognise the promotion 
of émlkovpo.”’ to be &pxovres. We should 
expect the @vAaxes to contain admixtures, 
both of gold and silver, such as are to be 
Rulers receiving more gold than silver, 
and conversely; but the Greek does not 
favour this idea. Iron again seems to 
be exclusively (though less emphatically) 
reserved for the farmers, and copper for 
the artisans: cf. infra B, C, VIII 547 A, B, 
and Arist. Pol. B 5. 1264>514. It makes 
the Wevdos all the more yevvaiov and 
effective to tell the citizens that the 
classes are even more distinct than they 
really are. 

7 dre ovv Evyyeveis Ovres is said with 
reference to the dé clause, on which the 
stress falls. The fundamental kinship of 
the different classes will occasionally | 
assert itself in their offspring. So J. and 
C., rightly. 

415 B e£ apyupov: sc. éxydvou, 
which should also be supplied with 
xpvood. Plato sees in fancy the onward 
march of generations xaOdmep \aprdda 
Tov Blov mapadiddvres: cf. IV 424A. Ast’s 
proposal apyvpou should not have received 
the approval of Hartman; and D. and V. 
miss a characteristic touch by translating 
dpyupod ‘a silver parent.” 
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dota TapayyéAre 0 Oeds, Straws pndevos ovTW PiraKes ayaboi 
écovTat pnd ottw apodpa pvddtovar pndév ws Tods Exrydvous, 
6 Te avtois TovTwY ev Tais Wuyais TapapéemiKTat, Kal édv Te 
opétepos exyovos UTdyarkos 7) UToatSnpos yévnTat, wndevt | TpdTH 
15 KATEAENTOVALY, GAAA THY TH HUTEL TpoTHKoVaay Tiny aTrooOVTES 
Bova eis Snpoupyovs 7 els yewpryovs, Kal dv ad ex TovTwY TIS 
vToxXpvaos % Umdpyupos uy, Tiunoavtes avdEovat Tovs pév eis 
purakny, Tovs b€ eis érLKoupiay, ws Xpnopmod bVTOS TOTE THY TONY 


diapOaphvat, drav avtiyv o aidnpos 7) 0 Yadkos purdEn. TodToV 
20 odv Tov mdOov Stras av TreiaOeiev, Evers TVA pnxYarnv; Ovddapds, 


” 4 Sal > \ ia | vA / tee e / can ‘ € 

ey, OTTWS Y av QAUTOL OUTOL* ' OTT WS PEVT QV Ol TOUTWYV VELS Kat Ob 
A / a ea 

erecta of T adXot avOpwrrot ot UaTepov. *“AdXa Kal TovTO, HY & 


eyo, e0 av exoL TpOs TO MAAXOV adTOvs THs TOAEWS TE Kal GAAHA@V 


KndecOar axXedov yap TL wavOdvw d réyeLS. 


19. 6 oldnpos 7 6 xaAkos gy: 0 aldnypos 


6 xadxots A®: 6 oLdnpods 7 6 xaNkots 


ptraé 7 6 xadrKobs AlIL: 6 crdnpods Pidak 
Len 





13. édy te KTA, This provision is the 
corner-stone of Plato’s State, and as soon 
as it gives way, the edifice is doomed 
(viII 546 E—547 A). It is only by the 
elevation of the worthy and the degrada- 
tion of the unfit that class-distinctions 
can be made to coincide with those of 
Nature (cf. IV 423 D); and unless they 
do, the foundation of the city, which is 
To éavTod mpdrrewv, is sapped. Hence 
the emphasis with which Plato introduces 
this subject. His theory, it should be 
noted, conforms at least as much to the 
interest of the individual as to that of the 
State; for it provides congenial work for 
all according to their natural capacities, 
and uncongenial labour, whether above 
or below one’s powers, is a fertile source 
of misery and crime. Aristotle (Pol. B 4. 
1262 27) seems to doubt if Plato’s scheme 
was feasible. Granted rulers who are 
ppovimor els TodTO, duvarol, and Kkydeudves 
THs mWodews (412 C), in a small city—a 
thousand warriors, says Plato, will suffice 
(Iv 423 A, cf. Grote Plato 111 p. 206 x.) 
—it could probably be worked without 
much difficulty. See also IV 423 E ff. 
We are not of course to suppose that the 
child was once for all assigned to his 
class at birth; he would be watched and 
tested again and again, before being 
finally disposed of, so that the likelihood 
of mistakes on the part of the Rulers is 
greatly lessened. Cf. Zim. 19 A. 


415C 17 Tiyoavtes: not “having 
estimated their values’ (J. and C.): but 
simply ‘they will do him honour and’ etc. 
The suggestions dy7itimjocavtes or TuLr- 
cavres kar agiav will hardly command 
assent. Tijy in Tiny droddyTes above 
may also be translated ‘honour’ if ry 
TH ptoe. mpoonkovoay is taken in its full 
force: the honour appropriate to his 
nature and no more. 

415 D 21 6mws pévt’ dv Kd. CF. 
Laws 663 E—664 A. Grote justly ob- 
serves that ‘* Plato has fair reason for his 
confident assertion that if such legends 
could once be imprinted on the minds 
of his citizens, as portions of an estab- 
lished creed, they would maintain them- 
selves for a long time in unimpaired force 
and credit” (1. c. 111 p. 188). The first 
generation of citizens would remain in- 
credulous, but the yevvatov Wetdos would 
be impressed upon their children, and 
soon be universally believed. It would 
require but little effort for a Greek city 
like Plato’s (v 470 E) to entertain in 
course of time a view which has so many 
points of contact with Greek tradition. 
Here Plato seems to hint that even his 
Rulers (tor of rotrwy vets must include 
these also) will in time believe; the 
Rulers ot VI—VII might teach the legend 
as an év déovtt Weddos, but would them- 
selves refuse their assent. 

24 oxeddov—Déyets: viz. that the story 
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Kal todto pév 81 e&ee brn av adTo 4 yun ayayn: 25 
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is intended to form part of the city’s 
permanent religious creed, and so_en- 
coyrage patriotism _and_fraternity. 

415 D—4178 Our Rulers and Auxt- 
liaries shall have a camp within the city, 
so as to check lawless citizens and ward off 
Soreign foes. Their education will prevent 
them from preying on the others, provided 
we arrange their circumstances rightly. 
We shall assign them common property 
and houses, as well as conimon meals, to 
be furnished by the other citizens in return 
for the protection they enjoy. The use of 
gold and silver must be forbidden to our 
Guardians. 

415 pD ff. The communism of the Re- 
public is, next to its educational curri- 
culum, the principal guarantee which 
Plato provides against the abuse of 
political power on the part of his 
Guardians (Nohle de Statslehre Platos 
pp- 129 ff.). At the present stage 
Socrates gives only a brief and exoteric 
account of the system, reserving the full 
and final exposition for Book v. Plato 
may have been thinking of certain 
Spartan and Pythagorean institutions 
when he framed some of the regulations 
in this section: but his communism is 

{uch more thorough-going than anything 
of the kind before his day. See Steinhart 
Linleitung pp. 179—181, and especially 
Grote l.c. 111 pp. 207—216. Aristotle’s 
criticisms (Pol. B 5, 1262> 37—1263» 29) 


are interesting and acute, although he 
ignores some essential points, and is 
unable throughout to rise to the level 
of Plato’s idealism. See also Jowett 
Lntrod. pp. 175—179 and Nettleship 
Lect. and Rem. i pp. 136 f. 

25 Todito—aydyy: ‘this will be as 
the vox populi shall determine’: i.e. it 
will depend upon ¢7juy whether our fable 
is believed or not. 77 is not of course 
an oracle (as Ficinus supposed), but the 
half-personified voice of popular belief. 
Cf. Laws 838 Cc, D. 

28 tovs te€vSov kTA. Henkel (Studien 
zur Gesch. d. Gr. Lehre vom Staat p. 52 
m. 13) remarks that the prevention of fac- 
tion inside the city is characteristically 
put in the foreground. The greatest 
danger to a Greek city was from internal 
dissension: cf. v 470 C ff. 722. 

415 E 30 otpatomedevodpevor. The 
Spartan government was compared to that 
of a orparémedoy (Isocr. 6. 81: cf. Gilbert 
Gr. Const. Ant. E.T. pp. 61 ff.). Plato’s 
city is literally a camp. His proposals 
would probably strike the average 
Athenian as a dangerous and tyrannical 
exaggeration of Spartan usages. See 
Jowett /ztrod. p. 176. 

416 A 2 8Stadéperv exelvov is re- 
jected by Herwerden; but Schneider’s ex- 
planation hits the mark: ‘‘ad alterum hoc 
de discrimine insolentius dictum notat : 
prius fuerat quod domos evvds dixerat.” 
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> fol Lal , ral n 
emLxXerpnoat Tois mpoBaros Kakoupyeiv Kal avtTl KUVdV RvKOLS 
e a , > ’ Ul lal fa 

omotwOjvar. Aewov, 47 8 bs: was & ot}; Odxodyv puraxtéop | 


\ rd A lal nq b) VA 
TAVTL TPOT@, LN TOLOVTOY uiv ob ETiKOUpOL TroLnTwWoL TPOS TOUS B 


rv b on > a Ne b] 7 > \ / > Lan 
TTONLTAS, ETTELON) AUTWVY KPELTTOUS ELOLV, AVTL Evppaxyov EVLEVOV 


M4 > "e > lal 
deoTroTals aypiows apopowwOacw ; 


Pvraxrtéov, pn. Ovxodv thv 


7 na mv / , x Ld > a xv a 
MeyloTny THs evAaBELas TapecKevacpEvoL AV EiEV, EL THO OVTL KANOS 
id if 
merraoeupévot eiciv; “AAA pHnv eiciv x, Eby. Kal éya eEtzron, 
na \ > ” id 
Todo pev ovK a&vov ducxvpivecbar, © dite TravKwv: 6 pévTor 
A rE ” / 8 al > \ fo) , fare | lal / 
apte €déyouev, absov, tt Set avtovs THs dpOhs | Tuxeiv Tacdeias, 
ied Pe > ’ / \ 
NTIS WOTE EOTLVY, EL péANOVOL TO péyLoTOY EXELY TPOS TO HwEpoL 


5 eee) \ a i2 228 eal 
E€lLVaL AVTOLS TE KAL TOLS pvraTTopmevols UT QAUTOY. 


ye, 7 © Os. 


Kai op@as 


\ , a ie , ) 4 4 a 4 
IIpos totvuv 7H waideia Taityn hain dv Tis vodv éxov 


deiv Kal Tas ciknoes Kal THY AAAHV ovciav ToLavTHY avTots 
Tapeckevacbar, TLS nTE TOs PUAaKAS WS aplaTouS EeivaL TavcoL 
avTous, Kakoupyely Te pn emapol mepl Tovs aAXous | ToXiTas. 
Kai ards ye dyer. “Opa 87, eimrov éye, ei Towovde TLva TpoTroV 


mapeckevdoGat IL: wapackevdcacbar A. 





12. éyo v: éywy’ Allzg. 19. 
20. émapot O: émdpy AIL g. 
6 Kakoupyetv. See 407 B 7. The 


idiom is abundantly attested, both in 
Plato and in other Greek authors, al- 
though Madvig and Cobet have done 
their best to expel it from Plato’s text 
here and wherever else it occurs. 
416B 8 py ToLodTOv—roijowon. 
For rowidrov cf. 388 D2. Richter con- 
jectured ui) Tovodro—monfdor, “ parum 
venuste,” as Hartman mercifully says. 

9 avTi Evppdxov — adopormlacry. 
For the usual ampliative or explanatory 
asyndeton cf. 409 B. Aristotle objects 
that Plato’s regulations would virtually 
aivide his city into two hostile camps 
(Pol. B 5. 12642 24), and Grote does not 
see ‘‘what reply the Platonic Repudlic fur- 
nishes to this objection ” (l.c. III p. 213). 
In reply to Aristotle, Plato might have 
pointed to his regulations about the inter- 
change of classes (415 B ff.), which would 
have the effect of binding them together 
more securely. Moreover, where each 
individual has the work to do for which 
he is best qualified, one fruitful cause of 
discontent and sedition is removed. The 
wives and families of the Tower class 
would also tend to keep them quiet. 
Nor does Aristotle’s objection allow 


sufficient weight to the training by which 
Plato tries to protect his guardians from 
such ‘spiritual pride’ as would alienate 
their subjects. 

12 Kal éyd elroy. See cr. 2. xal 
éywy eizov, though generally retained, is 
surely wrong: it could only mean ‘I too, 
said I.’ No editor cites any other in- 
stance of éywye in this formula. 

13 TodTo pév KTA. prepares us for the 
second scheme of education in Book viI : 
cf. 412 B, 414 A mn. 

416 C 19 ‘Tis—érapot. avrovs is 
emphatic: ‘‘ipsos per se” (Schneider). 
The contrast is between the guardians in 
themselves, and in their dealings with the 
others. It is difficult to decide between 
mavoe.—émaper (Bekker and others) and 
mavoo.—énapot. The latter is exguesitius, 
and better supported on the whole. For 
the confusion between -y (subjunctive) 
and -o. (optative) in A see “ntrod. § 5. 
Cobet calls for rod instead of rovs before 
gv\akas, but P¥Aakas requires the article. 
mavew with the infinitive is rare, and 
means ‘prevent,’ not ‘make to cease’: 
cf. Hdt. v 67 (with Stein’s note) and Ar. 
Ach. 634, where Reiske’s conjecture melcas 
should not be accepted. 
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det adtods Civ re Kal oiKely, eb wéNAOVat TOLODTOL EcecOat* TpPaTOV 
mev ovolav KexTnLévov pndepiav pndéva idiay, dv wh Taca avayKn’ 
érrevta olknow Kal Tapuelov pndevi eivat pwndév ToLodToV, Eis 0 Ov 
mas 6 Bovrdmevos elcerot’ TA O eruTHdeva, Gowv Séovtat avdpes 
E dOdntat moréuov cwdpovés te Kal avdpeior, taEapévovs | mapa 
Tov dd\rX@v ToATOV SéyecOar picbdv THs puNaKHs ToTOdTOV, boov 
pyre Tepietvas avTots eis Tov eviavTov pte évdeiv' povT@vTas 6€ 
eis Evocitia wotep éotpatoTredevpévous Kowwn Chv: xpuciov dé 


a a lal \ a uN lal fal 
kal apyvpiov eitreiy adtots bt Oetov mapa Oedy aiet ev TH WuxXH 30 


v \ s \ td lal > / > \ vA \ 
éyovot Kal ovdéy mpocdéovtar Tov avOpwretov, ovoe Gava THY 


lal a a a la) / UA iy 
éxelvou KTHoW Th TOV OvnTod Ypvaod KTHoEL EvppuyvUYTas patveLy, 


/ \ nr n , if 
417 Sots ToANa Kal avocta Tept TO TOV | TOAABY voOuLopa yéyover, 


b) a a a / 
TO Tap éxeivors S€ aknpaTov' AANA LOvOLs aUTOIS TV EV TH TONEL 


/ Wy e/ an \ > / > Oé 10° 
petaxerpifecbar Kal amtec0ar ypvood Kai apyvpou ov Oepis, ov 
vo Tov avTov dpodov iévat ovdé TrepidryacOat ovdé Trive eE 


apyvpou %) Xpucod. 


4. Tov adrov A*TI78g!; tov a’rav Al; rev atrov II!; tov at’rdy corr. in 


2 


mg. 9’. 





416 D 22 mparov piv xrd. A cer- 
tain measure of communism in property 
seems to have existed among the Pytha- 
goreans (RP.7 p. 43); but there is no 
reason to suppose that Plato is deliberately 
borrowing from them here: cf. Steinhart 
Einleitung p. 179. The main object of 
Plato is of course to prevent the forma- 
tion of private interests likely to compete 
with the claims of public duty. We re- 
mark that there has been no hint so far 
of common wives and children, although 
Blaschke (der Zusammenhang d. Fam. u. 
Gitergemeinschaft d. pl. St. m. d. pol. u. 
phil. Syst. Platos p. 7) thinks he finds 
one in 415 A. Cf. 415 D 2. 

23 dv py) twava avaykn. For 7 
omitted see 11 371 Az. The conjecture 
qv for dv (Herwerden) is elegant, but 
superfluous. 

25 a 8 émitydera—picOdv. It is 
fair that the lower classes should provide 
the others with the means of leisure, for 
it is they who ‘reap all the benefit of 
the laborious training bestowed on the 
guardians.’ They are the ‘ultimate and 
capital objects’ of Plato’s solicitude. Grote 
justly adds that ‘‘this is a larger and more 
generous view of the purpose of political 


institutions than we find either in Aristotle 
or in Xenophon” (l.c. 111 p. 213). 

26 tagapévous is strangely represented 
in Schneider’s translation by ‘‘zu be- 
stimmten Zeiten.”’ It refers to the fixing 
of fees or payments in return for services 
rendered. Cf. AZex. gt B. 

4165 29 €vooltia. A Spartan fea- 
ture: see Gilbert Gk. Const. Ant. E.T. 
p- 65. Cf. Laws 762 B ff. 

xpuolov ktA. So also in Sparta, ac- 
cording to Xen. Rep. Lac. 7. 6; with 
which cf. Plut. Zys. 19. 6, where the 
ephors are said to have put to death 
a friend of Lysander AaBdvres dpyipiov 
idig kextnuévov. Plato is keenly conscious 
of the corrupting influence of wealth: see 
Gorg. 525 D ff., and cf. 11 373 E,IV 421 D 
mn. His guardians are ¢tcer mdovolw 
Tas Wuxds (VIII 547 B) and need no 
other riches. 

417 A 4 wwéd—tévor: as though 
Wealth communicated a taint, like a 
murderer sub zsdem trabibus (dumwpdduos). 
The Greek is much more expressive and 
picturesque than Apelt’s conjecture id 
Tov ie Gpopov mpoorévar (Observ. Cr. 
pe 11). 

5 owftowrd tr dv Kal outoev. Cf. 


25 


MS A N ’ A c) XN \ , N\ 
Kal OUTw@ wev o@CoLWTO T AY Kal o@CoLEY THY § 
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/ (ae 5) > \ n 297 \ ae? ‘ , 
TON * O7TTOTE 5 auToU yyy TE (Ovav Kal OLKLAS Kab VOMLO LATA 


/ 5) , \ \ Sees \ / ” 
KTNOOVTAL, OLKOVOMOL MEV Kab yewpyol aVTt purXaKkov €acoVTal, 


8 f ee) No 3 \ / | lal ” lal / 
eorrotat & é€yOpoi avti Evppayov |! TOV AAXNwV TOMTOV yEevnToVTAL, 


a i ‘ 
pucovvTes O€ 8) Kal pucovpevot Kal emiBouNevovTes Kal éemLBov- 


Nevopevor SidEovort 


\ / ral 
mdavTa Tov Biov, ToAv mAElw Kal paddov 


SedvoTes Tovs évdov 1) Tovs &EwOev TrorEuiovs, OéovTes HON TOTE 


4 , 
éyyutata or€Opou avToi Te Kal 7 AAXN TOS. 


TOUT@V OUV TAaVT@V 


v4 3 > , n A a A \ / 
évecxa, nv 8 eyo, papev otTw Seiv KaTecxevacOa Tors PvAaKas 


] / , / x an ” \ rn / x / 
OLKNTEWS TE TEPL Kal TOV AAW, Kal TADTA vomoVETHTwpEDV, 7) [7]; 


15 IIdvu ye, 7 & Os 0 TAavKor. 


TEAOC TIOAITEIAC Lf’. 





621 B wd00s éoWOn—Kal Huds dv owoeer. 
owferOar of moral salvation is common in 
Plato: cf. e.g. VI 492 E, 502 B. 

6 omdre 8’ avtol—écovrar. From 
this sentence it seems clear that the com- 
munity of goods does not extend to the 
lower classes, although Aristotle com- 
plains that Plato has not said anything 





precise upon the matter (7o/. B5. 1264 
15). Aristotle seems, however, to have 
understood that they were not to have 
common wives, for he cynically observes 
that it would have been better if they had, 
as then they would have been more divided 
and less likely to combine against the 
guardians (ib. 4. 12622 4o ff.). 
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III 389 s—p. The section on truth offers some serious difficulties. 
Throughout the whole of this division of the Repudlic (377 A—392 A) 
Plato is laying down precepts to which the pi#o. of poets are to conform 
(cf. 377 B and 392 A), and in each case it is pointed out how the precept 
in question has been violated by Homer and other poets. Here, 
however, nothing is said to shew that we are prescribing for the poets, 
and no illustrations, either of our precept or of its violation, are cited 
from them. Schneider, indeed, attempts to extort this meaning from 
the section; but his theory, strictly understood, would require us to 
suppose that iatpois doréov, idwrais ody amréov, mpooynke wWevderOar, 
ovx aréov Tod ToLovTov in B, WetcacGar, Wevdouevov in C, and KoAdoe in D 
refer not to Plato’s own city, but to poetical representations ; that 77s 
moAews In B is not Plato’s city, but any city figuring in poetry ; and that 
Tovs TOLOVTOVS apxovTas in C are not Plato’s rulers, but others. Such a 
supposition is hardly possible, if tovovrovs in c is genuine (see note ad 
loc.), and in any case it is neither natural nor obvious. It may with 
safety be asserted that if the section had occurred in any other context 
no one would have supposed it to contain rules for poetical fables: in 
itself it merely lays down the duty of the lower classes to speak the 
truth, with the conditions under which the rulers may lie. Cf. Rettig 
Proleg. pp. 62, 63 and notes on 389b. Rettig, following up a hint of 
Schleiermacher’s, thinks the section was introduced to prepare the way 
for the rulers’ ‘lie’ about the origin of the State; while Susemihl (Gever. 
£ntw. 11 p. 120) in some mysterious way appears to connect it with the 
theory of Ideas “‘as the true and higher Measure of the correct repre- 
sentation of Gods, Daemons, Heroes and the lower world.” The latter 
view is altogether fanciful; and neither of these explanations justifies 
Plato for having inserted the passage in this particular connexion, where 
he is discussing poetical legend, however much Rettig may extol the 
“art” with which he has concealed his art. The following seems to me 
a more probable explanation. We are professedly dealing with poetical 
representations of the gods and heroes, and we should expect Plato to 
require the poets to represent them as truthful and to enforce his 
remarks by poetical illustrations, He does not do so, because it has 
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already been done in 11 382—383. Instead of this, he reverts to 382C 
(tore arorpoTys Evexa ws pappaKkov xpyomov yiyveTar SC. TO ev Tois Adyous 
Weddos), and emphasizes, more than he has hitherto done, the reason 
why truthfulness must be ascribed to the gods, viz. in order to encourage 
the virtue among men. That Plato laid the greatest stress upon the 
virtue of Truth appears from the fine passage in Laws 730 B, Cc, be- 
ginning ’AAjGea Oy ravtwv pev ayabav Ocois yyetrat, TavTwv dé avOpurots : 
thus it is not unnatural that he should recur to the subject here. The 
section should be taken as a kind of afterthought to 382—383, which it 
is intended partly to explain and partly to supplement. The whole 
section on Truth is for this and other reasons possibly later than the 
context in which it appears: see also on rods TovovTovs apxovtas, 389g C. 

A further question has been raised as to what Plato intended by the 
virtue of dAndeo. Rettig (lc. pp. 61 and 65 ff.) and Stallbaum, 
anxious to find in all this a preliminary sketch of the cardinal virtues, 
interpret it as a sort of wisdom; but in that case, why did not Plato call 
it by its name? He is content to use the names of two other cardinal 
virtues, avdpeta and cwdpoovr7, although they have not yet been defined. 
Nor does this account of aA7eva contain any of the distinctive features 
of Wisdom, either in its popular sense or in the sense which it bears in 
Book 1v. There is no reason to suppose that Plato means anything but 
what he says, and he himself describes the virtue as_‘speaking the 
truth.” The whole attempt to see in this division of the dialogue a 
foreshadowing of the psychological theory of the virtues is, I believe, a 
mistake: only two of the virtues are named at all, avdpeca and cwdpo- 
ovvy, and these quite without any ulterior meaning or motive. Plato is 
simply describing in a somewhat desultory way (ory av 6 Aoyos domep 
mvedpa epyn)—since a rigid plan is not necessary here—the kind of 
character which Poetry should endeavour to foster: a character which 
shall honour gods and parents, set value on reciprocal friendship 
(386 A), be courageous, truthful, and distinguished for self-control. To 
force this description into the strait-jacket of the cardinal virtues would 
be pedantic. As it is, no essential feature of the Kadds xdya6ds is 
omitted. 


Ids 


On Plato’s dppoviat 


III 398 E—899 B. Plato enumerates in all six scales in three groups. 
The first_group is Opyvedes, and includes Mixo-Lydian, Syntono-Lydian, 
and such like ; the second is wadaxov, and embraces Chalaro-Ionian and 
Chalaro- Lydian ; to the third, which occu pies a middle position between 
the other two, belong Dorian” and” Phrygian. Chalaro-Ionian seems 
further to imply the existence of Syntono-Ionian, and we read of both 
in Pratinas #7. 5 Bergk, pyre ovvrovov Siwxe pyre tav aveméevav “lari 
potoav, | dAAG Tay péoav...vedv Gpovpay aidhie tu pede, if Westphal’s 
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interpretation is (as I believe) right (Harmonik p. 186. See also 
Monro Modes of Greek Music pp. 5, 6). It has been supposed that 
Plato’s pugoAvdieré is only cvvrovoracté under another name; but the 
name Mixo-Lydian seems rather to point to a compromise between two 
distinct modes, one of which was the Lydian. Possibly the ovvrovovacri 
is included under tovadraé twes, as von Jan holds FZ. Jahrb. 1867 p. 823. 

According to Westphal (l.c. pp. 215 ff.), whose theory is partly based 
upon what must, I fear, be regarded as a speculative deduction from 
Aristides Quintil. 1 pp. 21, 22 ed. Meibom, Plato’s dppoviat were as 
follows :— 


(1) Mixo-Lydian Be DBF G AB, 
(2) Syntono-Lydian A BC’ D’E’F’G' A’, 
(3) Chalaro-Ionian GA BC'D'E’'F’G, 


(4) Chalaro-Lydian FGABCD'E'F, 
(5) Dorian Eber GA BC DE, 
(6) Phrygian IG ABC DD. 


It will be observed that Westphal’s scales are all of them appoviae in 
the strict sense of the term, i.e. they differ in the order of their 
intervals; and that the Syntono-Lydian begins a major third higher 
than the Chalaro-Lydian. 


An entirely different theory has been propounded by von Jan 
(#72. Jahrb. 1867 pp. 815 ff.), who gives the following series of scales :— 


(z) Mixo-Lydian Et FS GHA#B C$ Dt EF, 
See SS 

(2) Syntono-Lydian E FEGZA B CEDEE, 
7 <7 

(3) Chalaro-Ionian EDF G AD BDC’ DD BP, 
<a SS 

(4) Chalaro-Lydian EDF G AD BDC’ D’ ED, 
SS" eo 


(5) Dorian Bo eo Gy, JBC, 
eee SS 
(6) Phrygian E FEG A B CED’ E. 
ee ee 


According to this view, the Syntono-Lydian and the Chalaro-Lydian 
are in reality the same mode, differing from one another only in pitch. 
Plato’s language appears to me to point to such a conclusion (see on 
398 c, E), but it is not altogether easy for us to believe that the differ- 
ence of a semitone in pitch could have converted 76 Opnvddes into 76 
ovpmotixov. It will further be remarked that if we take the Dorian as 
the original and fundamental appovia (Lach. 188 D), the Opyvwdas 
appoviat, according to von Jan’s theory, can be made from it by tuning 
different strings a semitone higher, and the xaAapai by tuning different 
strings a semitone lower. 
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Von Jan’s hypothesis is severely censured by Westphal (l.c. pp. 209— 
215), and strong arguments can be urged against it from the standpoint 
of modern music. I have quoted it in this Appendix because of its 
symmetry, and also because, so far as it goes, it seems to me to be more 
in harmony with the scanty indications furnished by Plato’s language 
than the theory of Westphal. It is true, as Westphal urges, that Plato 
applies the term appyovia to Syntono-Lydian and Chalaro-Lydian as well 
as to Dorian, Phrygian etc.; but I do not think it follows that Syntono- 
Lydian and Chalaro-Lydian differed in the arrangement of intervals: for 
awrovos and xadapa ought to refer to pitch alone: and ovytovoAvduoré or 
XaAapadvdurré may have been called a dppovia not gua ovvtovos or 
xaAapa, but gua Avdirri, The references to Plato’s dpyovia: in Arist. . 
Lol. ® 5. 1340 40 ff. may be explained in the same way. Wherever 
Aristotle speaks of dveiévar and ovvrovor dppovia, he is referring, as the 
editors hold, to Chalaro-Lydian, Chalaro-Ionian, and Syntono-Lydian, 
Syntono-Ionian ; and these are properly called dpyovia as being varieties 
of Avdierd and iaoré. See my article in CZ Rev. x pp. 378 f. The 
passage on the modes or (as he calls them) rpd7ou in Bacchius’ /sagage 
§ 46 ff, seems—as far as concerns the relative pitch of the scales—to 
point to a solution with which neither Westphal nor von Jan agrees, but 


Bacchius gives us no information about the order of intervals in Plato’s 
dppoviat. 


zs, 


AN kot at} ? \ i Yj 5 i 
I. Kat 6 ’ASeiuavtos troraBav Ti ov, ébn, & Yéxpares, 
la lal i lal 
aTroNoynoel, edv Tis c€ PH Mn TdvU TL Evdaimovas TroLety TOUTOUS 
\ ” 5 \ a ry LBC yA : »” iN ig VA i / 
Tovs avopas, Kal TadTa bu EavToOUs, Oy EaTL peVv 1) TOS TH adnOE/a, 
e QA \ » , > \ n la @ »- 2 fe 
ot 68 undév atroNavovow ayabov THs TOAEwS, Olov AAXOL aypovs TE 





419A—4288B Adimantus now inter- 
poses with the objection that the Guardians 
will be far from happy. Although they 
are in reality masters of the city, they have 
nothing which they can call their own— 
none of the contributing factors of tndi- 
vidual or personal gratification. In reply, 
it ts not admitted that the Guardians will 
be unhappy, but even supposing that they 
are, our purpose was, not to make happy 
Guardians, but_to found a happy City, 
in order to dtscover Fustice within its 
borders. Our Guardians must not be 
made happy at the cost of efficiency in 
their peculiar duty. Wealth is hardly less 
unpropitious to the exercise of arts and 
professions than Poverty. When our city 
is at war with two communities, she will 
not lack resources; for she will make 
alliance with one of the two by promising 
to it the other's wealth. Nor will she be 
in danger from her ally afterwards. 
Other States are each of them not one but 
manifold, and our city, if she have but 
a thousand defenders, is the greatest single 
stale in Greece or Barbary. 

419A ff. 1 Kal 6’A8Selpavros KTA. 
Adimantus’ objection is the dying echo 
of the view already advocated by Thrasy- 
machus, that a ruler should rule for his 
own profit: cf. I 343 A, 344 B mz. 
Socrates declines to discuss the question 
now, because it is irrelevant. In the 
further account of the communism of the 
ruling class, the difficulty solves itself. 
A_ higher happiness— e d— 


comes from _self-victory than from in- 
dulgence (v 465 D ff: cf. 1X 583 C z.). 
Compare the conversation of Socrates 
with Aristippus in AZem. 11 1. 17 ff. 

2 py. On pw with the infinitive after 
verbs of saying see I 346 E 7. 

3 8 éavtots: i.e. they have them- 
selves to thank for not being evdalpyoves. 
Cf. v 465 E ovK olda drov Néyos Hiv 
émémAnéev STL TOvs PvAaKaS OvK Evdaluovas 
Tototuev, ols efov mavta exew Ta Tor 
TohiTay ovdev €xovev; and Solon 33 rf. ovK 
épu Tdwv Babippwv ov5é Bovrres dvip: | 
EgO\a yap Peot diddvTos avros ovK éd€EaTo 
(he of his own initiative refused). did is 
used exactly as in I 354 B. This view, 
which is Ast’s, gives an excellent mean- 
ing, and Schneider, who at first proposed 
a subtler explanation, adopts it in his. 
translation (‘‘durch ihre eigene Schuld”). 
The various conjectures 67, av’rois cy 
(Stephanus), 67 av’rod’s ay (Buttmann), 
avrovs 6.’ wy (Herwerden) need no refu- 
tation. 

4 GAXou: not of dd\do (Bekker, Stall- 
baum, etc.), which might be taken as 
referring to the lower classes in Plato’s 
State. Plato would not be likely to 
permit these to have olkias kadal kat 
feydXat. dddAov means ‘other rulers,’ 
i.e. rulers in other cities; and Kkexrnuévor 
belongs to of dé: ‘ possessing, like other 
rulers, lands,’ etc. So Schneider, rightly. 
For the idiomatic position of ofoy ddXox 
cf, VII 515 A, 528 B, IX 589 Bal. 
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/ Ni hey! A > id \ \ / \ 
5 KEXTNMEVOL Kal oiKlas oiKOcOMovpEVOL Kaas Kal peyddas Kal 
4 / rn 
TavTals TpéTovcay KaTacKEUnY KTwpEevoL Kal Bvatas Deois idias 
4 \ a N \ / \ a \ \ r 
Ovovres kal Eevodoxodvtes Kal 81) Kat, & viv 61 ov Edeyes, ypuaov 
/ a 
TE Kal Apyupov KEKTHMLEVOL Kai TayTa boa vomiCeTat TOIs MéAOVOL 
/ 5 > > > lal , ” ty > V8 
fakaplols eivat; aN atexvas, pain dv, doTrep émixovpor picbo- 
“ n / n lal 
10 Tol €y TH TOAEL Hhaivovtat | KaPHoOar ovdev Gro 7 HpovpodvTes. 420 
Nat, jv 8 éyo, Kat TavTd ye Emicitios Kal ovdE pucOov pds Tots 
/ / e/ ¢ 7 c +N? A > an 
citiows AauBdvovtes WaTrep Of GAOL, WaTE OVS av aTodnpHcaL 
4 Os Jes > a PNed e Ms Vf 279? > 
Botr\wrtat idia, eEeotar avtots, ovd ETaipais Siddvat ovd’ ava- 
/ Yi nr 
5 NoKew av Tot BovAwvTat AdXoce, ola 81 of eVdaipoves SoKodVTES 
la) li nr \ n 
elvat avadioKoval. Tav’Ta Kai adda ToLA’TA GUYVa THS KAaTN- 
TAO UNE a 8 v4 BA A la) / 
,9 0 bs, oto Kal TadTa KaTnyopnpéeva. 
B , D r 
Ti obdv 67 '| atrodkoynoopeOa, dns; Nai. 
= vv 
ey@, TOPEVOMEVOL EUPHTOMEV, WS ey@puat, a eKTéEa. 


, b) / 
yopias aTroXeLTrels. 
\ 
Tov adtov oipov, jv 6 B 
€povpev yap, 
iv4 x \ BY Oe + > \ ®& ef 3 , fe 
10 6Tt OavpacTov pev av ovder Ein, Eb Kal OUTOL OUTMS EVdaLmoVvérTaToOL 
) ? N' \. n VA S) / > 7s 4 4 
ElOLV, OU NY TPOS TOUTO PAETOVTES THV TOW OLKLCOMEV, OTTWS EV 
¢€ lal ” ” Lf BA > ident: [4 / 
TL npiv COvos éotar SvaepovtTas evdapov, GAN Oras 6 TL wadLoTA 
e/ ¢€ / eed X 2 a / / BN e n 
OAn 4 TOA. @NnOnuwEV yap év TH ToOLAa’TH padioTa ay evpetv 
Ln n / 7 , 
duxavocvvny Kal av év TH KaKioTa OlKOUpéeVn AdLKLaV, KATLOOYTES 


uBy, 


dy ebpeiv IL: dveupety A. 





g ptobwrol is not otiose as Badham 
supposes. We should translate ‘just like 
paid auxiliaries.” The emphasis on pic 6w- 
tot prepares us for Socrates’ correction 
when he says they do not, strictly speak- 
ing, even get yuo Ads. 

420A 2 émottior. émloror (which 
Cobet and Hartman call for) would be 
more in accordance with the analogy of 
mapdo.ros etc.; but the longer form is 
established by fragments of comic poets 
(ap. Ath. VI 246 F—247 A, where ém- 
citiwy in the fragment of Timocles defies 
emendation). 

3 ot dAXdou: sc. 
cenaries. 

arodypnocar. Regulations about dzo- 
Onula are laid down in Laws 949 E ff. 

5 ota Sy KTA. For ola Hermann 
once conjectured of: neatly, but of is too 
precise. ola djf=ola 6) dvaddpara. With 
ol evdalwoves OoxobyTes elva cf. 111 406C. 
It is evdauovla in the popular sense of 
‘having a good time’ which Adimantus 
complains is denied to the guardians. 

420 B 8 otpov. A poetic word. 


émlkoupot or mer- 


Plato is perhaps thinking of some such 
phrase as Pindar’s éwéwy oijos (O/. 1X 47). 
The ‘ way’ is simply that each class must 
do its own appointed work, if the city is 
to be a happy and harmonious whole: 
cf. 423 D. 

Io e¢t Kal ovTo. KTA. Kal means ‘as 
well as the rest of the city.’ Aristotle 
misrepresents Plato when, in spite of this 
sentence and v 465 D ff., he says that 
the guardians are deprived of evdaiuovia 
(Pol. B 5. 1264> 15 ff., with Susemihl’s 
note). They are happy not only because 
they triumph over self (465 D), but—like 
the others—because they do the work to 
which Nature has called them: cf. 1 352 D 
—354 A. 

11 Omws éy tue KTA. Cf. Laws 715 B 
and Thuc. 11 60. 2, where Pericles says 
eyo yap yyotuae wédw mrelw EVuracay 
6pPoupévnv wpedeiv rods lduwras 7 Kad’ 
&xaorov 7&v Todirdv ekmpayodcar, aPpéay 
dé spaddopuérnp. 

13 wy Onpev—orkeopeba, 
369 A. 


See on 1 


C dé! kpivar av, 6 wddar EnTodpev. 
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a \ 5 e 7 6 \ 
VuvV Mev OV’, WS OLOLLE a, TV 15 


ie ? / b] = a tA 
evdaimova TAATTOMEY OVK ATrONAPOVTES OALYOUS EV AUTH TOLOUVTOUS 
\ \ b] if / Si 
Tivas tuUOévtes, GAN SAN? adtixa Sé THY évayTiav oKeYoucba. 
> a 4 , 
domep ov dv ef Huds avdpidvtas ypdpovras mpoceOav Ts 


a fal / as / 
&peye Néywv, STL ov TOls KaAXNoTOLS TOD Cwov Ta KaAMOTA 


/ ” ? 
hdppaxa mpoortidewev' of yap opPadpol, KaddLcTOY OV, OVK 


7 Xx b la) 
daotpel évarnryupévos elev, GARG péAave* weTpiws av eoKodper | 


a ) \ / A 
D wpos avrov amodoyeicbar AéyovTes* "OD Oavydore, un olov Sety 


Has oUTw Karovs dbOarpors ypadew, date pnde dpGadpovs 


paiverOar, und ad tadrXa pépyn, GAN AOpe ef Ta TpoornKovTa 


A a \ \ \ n \ 
EXATTOLS ATTOOLOOVTES TO GNOV KAAOV TroLODMEV* Kal 61 Kat VdV Mn 


an If a q / 
avayxate Huds toiavTny evdatmoviay Tois pvAaEL TpocaT Tel, 


E 1) éxeivous wav paddAov atrepyacetat 7) PUAaKaS. émuaTdpueba | yap 


\ \ \ , > , \ \ 0é 
Kal Tovs yewpyovs Evotidas aupiécavtTes Kal ypuvoov TepLOevTes 


mpos noovny épydfecOat Kerevew THY yhv, Kal Tods KEepauéas 


f Sak \ \ \ a , s \ 5) 
KATAKNLWAVTES ETL beEva T pos TO TUpP Svatrivovtas TE KAL EUWVOU- 


30. 


420Cc 16 ovKk drodaBovTes—ribévtes. 
dto\aBéyres is absolute, almost adverbial 
(cf. Gorg. 495 E); and é\lyous goes with 
T.dévres. So Schneider and others rightly 
explain the construction. 

17 avrlka 8 mv évavtiay kTA. Here 
we have the first express promise of 
Books viii and 1x, although the promise 
is afterwards fulfilled in an ampler manner 
than is indicated here. See also 427 D. 

18 @omep ovv dv—pédave. Cf. (with 
J. and C.) App. Mator 2908. avdpidytas 
~ypdpovras means ‘ painting statues of men.’ 
Cf. Euripides 77. 764. 2 ypamrovs év 
aeroiot mpooB\érwy TUTOUS. The ques- 
tion whether statues were ever painted in 
the best period is an old controversy, the 
echoes of which have hardly yet died 
away. Schubart (7. Jahr. 1874, pp. 
20 ff.) and others prefer to take dvdpidvras 
merely as ‘likenesses of men,’ but the 
word was regularly, if not indeed always, 
used of statues. That the_surface of 
archaic statues was regularly painted is 
now no longer doubtful: see Gardner 
Handbook of Greek Sculpture pp. 28 ff. 
During the best period, in the case of 
eae ove eee surfaces, the 
painting was regularly confined to the 


ics, eyelids, cyelrowss hgir and the like. 
ee on the whole subject Sittl’s Arch. 


éml defid Rg: émdé&ia A: éml dea (sic) II. 


der Kunst (in Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch) 


PP: 413,414. wédave does not necessarily 
mean jet black, but only some dark and_ 
quiet colour. In point of fact, the eyes 
of the early marble statues on the Acro- 
polis “are painted with a dark pigment, 
almost black” (Gardner I.c. p. 30). The 
use—regular in Greek—of ypddew for 
painting is an interesting survival of the 
time when decorative art was little beyond 
carving in relief (Sittl l.c. p. 416). The 
present passage is strangely ignored by 
Sertorius in his interesting article ‘‘ Plato 
und die Malerei” in Arch. f. Gesch. d. 
Phil. 1X pp. 123—148. 

420 © 28 &vorlSas. The name 
gvorls was given to various kinds of 
purple robes or mantles—among them 
those worn by kings upon the stage, and 
by riders in festal processions. The autho- 
rities are cited in Miiller Gr. Bzihnenalt. 
p- 234 2. 1. If the Scholiasts on Ar. 
Clouds 70 and Theocr. 11 74 are to be 
trusted, we should write ¢or.das, not 
Evorldas. 

30 éml Seid. Whether we read ém- 
Oé&a or éml de&id the word should be 
understood as ‘from left to right.’ At 
a Greek banquet, the guests were always 
placed éml defid, i.e. so that the guest on 
your right hand occupied a lower place 
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/évous, Tov Tpoxov Tapabepévous, doov av émMiOvpaoL KEepapeveLy, 
Kal Tos dAXovS TavTas ToLOUTW TPOT@ paKapious TroLety, iva 81) 
OAN 1) TOALS EVOaLMLOVH. GAN Auas pH oUTW vovOETEL* Ws, av col 
TeLOdpmeba, oVTE O yewpryos yEewpyos EaTaL, oVTE | 0 KEpapmeds KEpa- 
Meévs, oUTE GANOS ovdEls OVSeY Exar oXHua EE OY TOS YiyveETaL. 
ada TOV pev AAV EAATT@Y AOYOS' VEeupoppado. yap dairos 
yevouevor Kal StadpOapévtes Kal MpooTroinodpevot eivar py OVTES 
Toner ovdev Sewov: PvAakes O€ VOwwY TE Kal TOAEWS pn) OVTES 
Grra Soxovvtes opas 82 bTL Tacav apdynv TOL arroAAVacW Kal 
ad Tov eb olkely Kal evdaipovety povor TOY KaLpoY ExovoW. Et peV 
ody apels pev PYAAKAS WS ANOGS ToLodEV, HKLoTA | KaKOUpyoUS 
Ths Toews, 0 8 éxeivo Aéywv yewpyovs Tivas Kal Worrep év 
mavnyipe GAN’ odK ev TOAEL EgTLaTOpas EVdaipovas, AXO av TL 
) TOAW A€yoL. GKETTEOY OVV, TOTEPOY TPOS TOUTO AXéErTOVTES TOUS 
drraxas Kaliotaper, dws 6 TL TAEiaTH aUTOIS EVdaLpovia eyyevr}- 


5 la) AY / v / 
GETAL, i) TOUTO pev Els THY TOALY OANV PrErroVTAS BEeaTéov ei ExEivy 





(SmokarakexAuwévos) than you, and the 
wine circulated from left to right of the 
banqueters. See Bliimner Przvaéalt. p. 237 
mn. 7 and Darbishire Rellig. Philol. p. 78. 
The word suggests a banquet with all the 
formalities, and heightens the incongruity 
of the situation, like the purple robes and 
golden crowns of the farmers. Schneider's 
exhaustive discussion seems to me con- 
clusive in favour of writing éml deéid as 
two words. Casaubon has been followed 
by most of the editors (except Schneider) 
in taking émdééa as an adverb=‘com- 
mode’ (Ast), ‘commode et eleganter’ 
(Stallbaum etc.), or ‘dexterously,’ ‘ clever- 
ly’ (J. and C.); but it may well be doubt- 
ed if the word could mean ‘commode,’ 
and ‘dexterously’ is inappropriate. Cf. 
Darbishire l.c. p. 78 2. 1. éml dekid 
goes with karaxNivayres and mpos TO ip 
(cf. Blaydes on Ar. Ach. 751) with dca- 
mlwovras. The fire is that by which the 
potters hake their pottery; their work- 
shop has for the nonce become a hall of 
banqueting. < 

421 a 2 é ov: i.e. To’Twy Twr 
oxnudrwv é av. Cf. I 373 E 2. 

6 Kal avd: rursusgue (Ficinus), i.e. 
sicuti et contra, as Ast observes. 

7 el pev ovv—déyou. This difficult 
passage has suffered severely at the hands 
of critics, but the text is probably nearly, 


if not quite, sound. If we take the 
words as they stand in A, they mean, 
broadly speaking, that if we are making 
true guardians, and he (6 éketvo Néywv 
means the tis in 419 A) is making some- 
thing different, he cannot, like ourselves, 
be speaking of a méds, but of some- 
thing else. This is logical and gives an 
excellent sense: cf. 422 E evdaluwy ei— 
Ore oler dévov elvar AAAnY Td mMpoceLtrety 
moduv 7 Thy To.a’TnY olay tuets KaTe- 
oxevdfouev. Now we are making guard- 
ians in the true sense of the term, such as 
are least likely to harm the city; whereas 
the author of the other proposals is making 
(not guardians, but since he gives them 
dypol 419 A) a sort of farmers (cf. III 417 B 
olkovduou mev Kal yewpyol advTi PuAdKwv 
écovrat) and men who ao harm their city, 
because they ‘‘for their bellies’ sake, 
Creep, and intrude and climb into the 
fold.” The advocates of such a theory 
must mean something different from a 
city—something like the ‘‘ shearers’ feast ” 
in Lycidas: cf. I 343 A 2. ‘yewpyous is 
possibly corrupt; if so, I think we should 
read Newpyovs to contrast with jKorTa 
kakxoupyovs. The word occurs in the 
Memorabilia, if not in Plato. See Cv. 
Rev. X p. 385. Other emendations are 
enumerated in App. I. 
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, \ \ , > tal 
éyyiyverat, Tos & émixovpous TovTouvs Kal Tods dUAaKas éxetvo! 
a , vA iva ” \ 
C évaykacréov Tovey Kal Tevotéov, OTws 6 TL apioToL SnuwLoupyot 


= 


5 
uae n 4 ” \ \ A e/ € , \ 
TOV EAUTMV EPYOU ETOVTAL, KAL TOUS ANXNOUS ATAVTAS WOAUTWS, KAL 


o n ‘ \ a 3 fi 

otto Evyraons THs Toews avEavopuevns Kal Karas olKiComevns 
¢ ~“ / >? / fa) 

éatéov Orws Exactous Tols EOverw 1) Pas aTrodidwot TOU peETa- 


AapBavey evdatpovias. 


EI 


"AAN’, 9 8 Gs, KaNGS pou Soxeis Néyerv. "Ap’ ody, HV O 


/ / ‘ 
eyo, Kal TO TOUTOU adeAHov S0Ew cor peTpiws Aéyev; Ti wadioTa ; 


» i id AY 
D Tovs adXovs avd Snutoupyovs cKorres et TAdE | SiapOEiper, GoTE Kab 


a 
Kaxovs yiyver Oat. 


Ids bn; *Obe. 


Tevia. 


COedjoewy eriercta bar THs TExVNS; 
a > 1 / a > \ fe fa) 
Kal awedns yevnoetal sadrov avTOS avTOU; 


KaKLOV YUTpEvsS yiyveras ; 


Ta wota 8) tadta; 


lal la y.! 
Kat todro, épn, mronv. 


lal 9S > / We 
Todos, jv 8 eyo, Kal 


te NI a BA 
TNOUTHCAS XUTpPEvS doxet ool €TL 


Ovdanas, &by. “Apyos de 


Ilovv ye. Ovxody 


Kai phy cat 


y Vi BA lal 7) 
dpyavd ye py éxov tapéyecOar bd Tevias % TL dAdo TOV Els 


\ s\ Laat! x 
Ty Téxynv Ta Te épya TovnpoTepa | épydoeTat Kal Tovs vels 7} 


Gddovs, ods dv SidacKn, xelpous Snpsovpyors Sidakerau. 


22. 


Ilas 8 


OrapBelper IL: duapéper A. 





14 €ketvo KTA.: ie. to pursue the 
other policy, which we enjoin.  ékeivo 
does more than merely anticipate émws— 
écovTa. 

421 c 18 éaréov. The infinitive, 
which would naturally follow €aréov, 

On” with omws 
—arodidwor. I once thought of eéxréov 
Lq. dec éxew, cf. V 468 A), taking the 
genitive as in 7@s éxets ToU weTahauBavew 
evdauovlas; But the Ms reading is satis- 
factory enough. 

421D 22 wote—ylyveo8ar: ‘so that 
they also become bad.’ These words, 
though expunged by Hartman, are wel- 
come, if not necessary, in view of kaxlwy 
xuTpev’s ylyverac and yelpous dé avrol in 
D and E. kal indicates that kakovs 
ylyvecOac is more than dvapdelper; and 
so it is represented in the sequel. The 
reading of A (see cv. 2.) perhaps points 
to a variant dvapOeper. 

24 TWrovtyoas—téexvys. Ar. Plut. 
510—534 (cited by Ast) furnishes an ex- 
cellent commentary on this text. See 
also on III 416 E. 

28 tmapéxeoSat is ‘to provide out of 
his own resources’ (de suo praebere) : 


A. P. 








cf. VIIL 554 A. Cobet cancels the word ; 
Herwerden and Hartman prefer sropl- 
¢ec@at, for which there is no Ms authority. 
moptvecAa: would imply that the xurpevs 
buys his opyava ready-made from others, 
whereas mapéxeoOae expresses no opinion 
on this point. 

4218 3088dgerar. W.H.Thompson, 
Cobet, and others peremptorily call for 
drddge. See however Riddell Digest of 
Ldioms § 87 and E. S. Thompson’s edition 
of the A/eno, p. 195 ff. It is clear that the 
alleged distinction between diddonw ‘1 
teach’ and déiddoxowar ‘I get a person 
taught’ cannot be fully maintained; for 
édidagée is used of a parent getting his 
sons taught by others in A/en. 94B and 
94 D (bis). Another example of this 
usage is Prot. 324 D. The fact is that 
“‘the Active Voice is quite as susceptible 
as the Middle of the meaning ‘to get a 
thing done by another’; neither Voice, 
however, by any proper inherent force, 
but in virtue solely of the common 
principle, that gu facit per alium facit 
per se,” Riddell. Jebb (on Soph. Azz. 
356) observes that ‘‘once or twice éé&- 
Oaéduny is merely édldaéa with the idea of 
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oo id Sa , , / \ / / \ \ a 
ov; ‘Tr dudotrépwv 57, Tevias Te Kal TAOUTOU, YElpw ev TA TOY 
a ” , \ $e. / / ae 
TEXVOV Epya, Xelpous 5é avToi. Patverar. “Etepa 67, ws Eouxe, 

na Vf ie Sf \ \ / / a / 
Tols puvaki nupnKkapev, a TavTl TpoOTm PvAaKTEOV OTWS UHNTOTE 
QUTOUS Angel Els THY TOL TapadvYTa. IIXodT0s 
5 ’ ? ie \ / i na \ \ % Bb] f \ 
te, nv © eyo, Kal qrevia:| os TOD ev Tpudyy Kal dpyiay Kal 
fa) a \ 
VEWTEPLTLOV TOLOdYTOS, TOU Sé avehevOEpiay Kal KaKoEpyiay Tpods 
A n te \ 5 yy 
T® vewTepiou@. Ilavu pev ovv, edn. 


Ilota tadra; 
35 


i / i te 

TOOE PEVTOL, W LYwoxKparTes, 
/ an Ls na ¢€ / ivf ies lal 5) A. vf 

TKOTEL, TOS TMiv 7 TONS Ola T ETTAL TrOAEMELY, ETTELOAY YpHuaTA 

/ a Y BN \ , 

5 fn) KEKTNMEVN 7, GAAWS TE KdV TpPOS peyadnY TE Kal TAOVCLaY 
” } o a et TSS, , i \ \ A 
avaykacOn todcpetv. Afrov, nv & eyo, 6tt TPOS MEV pLiav Yane- 
4 \ Oe } if / | ca Les C bs 2 oe 

TWTEpOV, TMpos Oe Ovo Tolavtas | paov. Iles eimres; 4% O Gs. 

a 5 \ oy ’ 3 

IIparov pév tov, eiov, éav O€n paxer0at, dpa ov mrovatols 

3. U a ? Naas), J 2 / \ nr / 

avopact waxodvTalt avTol dvTes Toheu“ou aOAntai; Nat Todo ye, 

5 5 ’ lA yg 
épn. Ti odv, nv & eyo, @ “Adeiwavte; eis TUKTNS WS oloV TE 


t a , a \ 
KANNLCTA ET TOUTO TapeTKEevacpévos SuvolY pn) TUKTAaLY, TAOVTLOLY 


Io 


\ i‘ / ’ BY la) € / hi 
5€ Kal TLOvoLV, OVK av OoKEt gOL padiws paxyedOat; 
7 a O 1. 2 ic / > ag > , e , \ , 
épy, awa ye. Ovd’ et ébein, Hv 8 eyo, bropevyovts Tov TpdoTepov 
del mpoodhepopmevov | avactpépovta Kpovew, Kal TOUTO TroLot TrOAAG- 


’ x 7 
Ouvk av icas, 


b] ‘s if \ 7 op >» \ , y Sih 
15 KLIS EV NAIM TE KAL TVIYEL; Apa ye OV Kal TAELOUS YELPwWOAaLT av 


t ¢: a > / y ’ X\ N 4 / 
TovovTous 0 ToLovUTOS; "Améder, Ein, OVdEY Av yévotTo YavmacTor. 
> 9, ’ By A / i \ / 2 / 

AYN ovk oles TUKTLKNS THEOV pMETEXELY TOUS TOVELOUS ETLOTHULN 


Te Kal eurreipia 7) Torewixns; "Eyary’, ébn. ‘“Padiws dpa piv 





the teacher’s interest superadded”: it gives a satisfactory sense. Wealth and 


may be doubted if “‘once or twice”? is 
strong enough, but at all events this is 
the usage here, and in v 467 E. The 
active dvddoxy is appropriately used of 
teaching others (d&AAovs xrd.); in dvdd- 
£era the personal interest reappears, for it 
is the sons who are the prominent pupils 
(whence 7 d&Adovs and not kal a))ovs). 
Richter’s view (77. Fahrb. 1867 p. 147) 
that duddgerae denotes the result of the 
action rather than the action itself is 
partly true, but it is not the middle 
which gives it this force. In Ar. Clouds 
783, as Socrates is not Strepsiades’ father, 
we may accept Elmsley’s emendation 
O.ddéaw’ dy for S5agéalunyv without preju- 
dice to the present case. 


32 avtol: viz. oi Texvirar: see II 
377 C nm. We need not change rexvav 
to TexviTor. 

422 A 2 Tovodvtos = ‘ producing ’ 


Poverty are not to be allowed zapadivac 
els Thy wow, because—we have here the 
statement of a general law—they are the 
authors of luxury etc. €oodvTos (in & 
and other Mss) is an obvious ‘ emenda- 
tion,’ though adopted by Stallbaum and 
others: cf. 444 D. 

kakoepyfav. If the form is right, 
Plato must intend to draw attention to 
the etymology of the word. xkakoupylay 
appears in two or three inferior Mss, and 
(as € seems to be written over an erasure) 
was perhaps the original reading in 
Paris A. 

422c 14 ‘wodAdkws: not ‘perhaps’ 
(one of J. and C.’s alternative suggestions) 
but ‘frequently,’ ‘repeatedly.’ moAddxes 
does not mean ‘ perhaps,’ except after ei, 
éav, tva, wy and the like: see Ast’s /Jex. 
Plat. UW p. 144 and Heindorf on Phaed. 
60 E, 
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, \ / e tal 
of aOXntal é« Tav etxoTwv SiTrAaciots TE Kal TPLTTAAGLOLS AUTMV 


payodvra. SvyxwprHcopat cot, pn’ Soxeis yap por dpOas Aévyeuv. | 


DTi 8; av mpecBelav wépwavtes eis THY érépay wodw TadnOH 
elrwow, bru hpels pev oddév ypuoiw ovd’ apyuplo ypwpe8a, ove’ 
Huiv O€uss, bpiv Sé* cupTOAEUHoavTes OdV wEO HUdY ExXETE TA TOV 
étépwv* oles Twas axovcaytas TadTa aipyoecOar Kvoi TodEpeEtv 


a a aA \ aA , , , 
orepeois Te Kal loxvois wadXov 7) peTa KUYVaV TpoBaToLs Toc TE 
/ 
aX éav eis piav, pn, TOW ovVa- 


Kal atadois; Ov pou Soxel. 


E Opo.c 0 Ta Tv ddXRwV YpHwaTa, Spa py! Kivduvoy pépy TH My 


/ 
TOVTOVCN. 


Ya 3 ” 
Evédaipov ef, jv S eyo, btt oles aEvov eivat adAAnV 


tal » \ / lal rs) 
TWA TpoceETrEeiy TON 1) THY TOLAUTHY olay nmEls KaTETKEVAdCoMeED. 


"AdAG TL pnv; Edn. 


Mecfoves, jv & eye, xpi) Tpocayopeverv TAs 30 


lal ’ ’ > , 
G@dXas* éExaoTn yap avTa@y Todes elol MapToANAaL, GAN’ Ov TOALS, 


31. mdumod\\ae A*IL: waumoda Al. 





422pD 21 TiS€é; Krd. ay mpecBelav 
xr). has for its apodosis ofec reds krA. I 
have placed a mark of interrogation after ré 
dé. The alternatives are to place it after 
Tav érépwy, or else to suppose with Ast 
that the construction is suddenly changed 
at ole. Neither solution is so simple as to 
write 766’; Cf. 425 C, 426 A, and (for the 
elision before a pause) 428 C. 

24 kvol. In the game of 7é\es, the 
counters were called ‘Dogs’ (Pollux 1x 
98). The comparison of our auxiliaries 
to dogs prepares the way for the allusion 
in 422 E: where see note. This has been 
pointed out by Ridgeway (Journal of 
ffell. Studies XVI p. 288), who gives 
illustrations of three ‘dogs’ of this de- 
scription found in Egypt and now in the 
British Museum. 

4225 28 evSalpov ed Krd.: ‘you 
are fortunate to be able to think etc.’: cf. 
V 450 C. evdaliuwy is less common in this 
ironical sense than paxaptos. 

31 ékdorn yap KTA.: ‘for each of 
them is, as the saying goes, no city, but 
a-many cities.’ The phrase 7d rv mat- 
févTwy in Plato seems always to mean ‘as 
they say in_ the proverb’ or eproverer 
saying’: see IX 573 C, Laws 780 C, and 
cf. ib. 723 D. Now it is probable from 
the position of 7d r&v martévrwy that ddd’ 
ov mwéks forms part of the proverb: so 
that the whole saying may have run 7éAes 
wey elot Tapmo)ders, GAN’ ov mods. (Her- 





werden, more suo, cancels a\N’ od dds, 
but we have of course no right to take 
this step.) The form mazo\es for may- 
mo\\ac may be allowed in a pun on 
moves, especially as the Epic plural of 
mots is sometimes found with feminine 
nouns. It shouid be remarked also that 
the first hand in Paris A wrote maumodat 
(see cr. 2.), though this may be merely 
accidental. What the ordinary applica- 
tion of the proverb was, we cannot say : 
presumably it was generally employed, as 

here by Plato, in speaking of a cit } 
divided against itself. The origin of tie 

saying is to be sought in the variety of 
metTela known as mo\eus malfew, an ex- 
pression which, according to the Scholiast 
on this passage of Plato, as well as Suidas 
s.v. mods, and Hesychius s.v. 7é\ets zral- 
fev, had itself also a proverbial signifi- 
cation. In this game the_abacus was 
divided into 60 spaces, each of which was 
called wéX:s in ancient times (Photius s.v. 
moAes matte ed. Porson.  Porson’s 
alteration of £’ i.e. 60 into ¢ is a gratui- 
tous change, as Schneider hints. See 
also Eustathius on Od. I p. 29. 13 ff., ed. 

Lips., quoted by Schneider). The name 
0, as moreover sometimes applied to 

the game itself (Cratinus Aparerides 77. 3 

ed. Méineke xal xiva kal rode nv at- 

fovow), as well as to the mAwélov or 
abacus on which it was played (Pollux 1x ™ 
98). ~There is also, I think, some reason 
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if 3 £ lal > } , / 
dvo pév, Kav OTLODY 4, TrONELiA addHAaLS, 
> / 
) ev TevynT@V, 7 O€ TWAoVaiwY: To’TwY O | ev ExaTépa TavU 423 


rat , 
TO Tov TratlovTov. 


/ 3N \ 4 A / iS x e / pA! 
mTorrAal, ais édy pev ws pd Tpocdhépyn, TavToOS av apapTols, éav 
8é ws ToAXais, Sud0vs Ta TOV Etépwv Tols ETEpOLS YPHMaTa TE Kal 

p 
dSuvapets 7) Kal avtouvs, Evupayous ev ael ToAXotS JOEL, TONE- 
pees 7) pucryous 
o 5) f > fal , e ” 
5 plows & OArLyous. Kat Ews Av % TOdLS GOL OiKH GwPpovas ws apTL 
2 U / ” > a > a ih b ? ¢ ? lal 
eraxOn, pmeyioTn Etat, ov TH EVdoKeivy éyw, GAN ws adrnOas 


peylotn, Kal éav povoyv 7 XYiNiwy TOV TpoTOAECLOVYTMY. OUTw yap 
U / / > id / ” > | 7 7 > e 
peyadny Todw piav od padiws ovte év!"ENAnow ovte ev Bap 


Bapows ebtpyoes, Soxovcas 6€ ToANdS Kat ToANAaTAAaCIas THs 


B 


fe) 


THALKaUTNS. 7) AAAwWS oleL; 


Ov pa tov Ai’, épn. 





32. modeula IL: modéuwa A. 2. modal A*IL: modal Al. 
5. €ws v: ws AIIZ: olrw g. 
for believing that each of the players’ sides 32 S8vo—kav dtiody 7: ‘two, in any 


was called collectively his wos. In Su- 
semihl and Hicks Polttics of Aristotle p. 
148 ”., Dr Jackson remarks that the words 
mapmoANar modes, GAN’ ov mods make it 
likely ‘‘that a compact body of pieces was 
called ros.” If we may go further, and 
suppose that the whole of a player’s side 
was called his mods, the words of Plato 
dvo wéev—roeula dAATAALS, 7) Mev TEVAT WY, 
f 6€ mAovclwy * TovTwy 6 év éxarépa mavu 


case,’ lit. ‘if there be even anything at 
all,’ i.e. ‘whatever there be.’ So also 
Schneider. The subject to é710dy 7 is 
impersonal, and not the city, as Jowett 
seems to suppose. 

todep.ta. On this—comparatively rare 
—termination of the dual feminine in 
Plato see Roeper de dual. usu Fl. 
PP sie Ch 1s S87 Bt 


423A 6 evSoxipetv. Stallbaum and 


moAdat receive additional point by be- others read doxety with one inferior 
coming an exact counterpart of the game. Ms. But evdoxumet is at least equally 


A defeated player, gazing ruefully at his 
depopulated squares, each of which, as 
well as the whole of his side, is a ‘city,’ 
might therefore well exclaim, ‘Cities upon 
cities, but no city!’ for there can be no 
city without men (épnwos avdpav un Evvo- 
kotvtwy éow Soph. O. 7. 57). I have 
thought of other possibilities, but this 
hypothesis as to the origin of the proverb 
suits the words of Plato better than any 
other which I can devise. For a different 
view see Hoffmann in F7. Fahrb. 1863 
pp. 240 ff. Cf. also Meineke Ar. Com. 
Gr. 11 pp. 44 f. It should be mention- 
ed that Stewart (CZ. Rev. VII p. 359) 
thinks there need be no allusion to the 
game of modes in this passage, but only 
a jest about making one into many (cf. 
Men. 77 A watoa. To\da Toy ex TOD 
évds, Omwep pact Trovs cuvTplBovrTds Te éxa- 
orore of okwmrTovres), While Schneider 
finds only a ‘“‘lusus in verbis atque in con- 
sociatione singularis et pluralis.” Neither 
of these suggestions meets the situation. 


good: ‘great, I do not say in fame, but 
great_in the true sense of the word 
“great.” gwdpoctvn is a citys truest 
greatness, not aggression, and ‘“ the ap- 
plauding thunder at its heels, Which men 
call Fame.” 

7  xtAlwy. Aristotle takes this seri- 
ously as fixing the number of Plato’s 
émixoupot (Pol. B 6. 1265 g), but it is 
only the minimum: see 423 B 2. We 
hear of constitutions of a thousand very 
frequently throughout Greek political 
history, especially in the Greek colonies 
of Italy; and Plato may have had some 
of these precedents in his mind, both 
here and in Pol. 292 E év xi\avipw mode. 
See Whibley Gk. Oligarchies pp. 134 ff. 
By Aristotle’s time the ruling Spartans, it 
is interesting to notice, numbered under 
1000 (/o/. B 9. 12707 29—31). See Grote 
Plato Wt p. 206 2. 

423 8 kal mo\AatAactas is the 
predicate to doxovcas, and «al means 
‘even.’ So J. and C. rightly. 


423 D] TIOAITEIAC A 213 
Ill. Ovdxodr, jv & eye, obtos av ein Kal KadAdLOTOS Gpos Tots 


« n As / \ f lal \ 
qLEeTEpoLs ApYovaty, donv bet TO pwéeyeOos THY TOW TroLEeicOaL Kat 
js \ YA , Cire 
HrALKN ovon GonV Ywpav apopicapmévous THY ANANVY Katpew Eav. 
' a / 5 s Ly es) s U , t 2 xX »Q/ 
Tis, bn, pos; Otuar pév, iv 8 éya, TOVOE* MEXpPlL OV AV eOEXn 
~~ , J / ‘ / A / ny: / K \ XO | 
av€opuévn eivar pia, wéxpe TOVTOU ave, TEpa OE [7). at KaXws 
» an na lo} lal vA 
Cy, &bn. Odxodv cal todto ad dAdo Tpdactaywa Tois pvrAake 
, ° ta ih € id 
TpooTadEouev, PUAATTELW TraVTL TPOTTY, OT WS LITE TULKPG 2 TOALS 
a ) , e \ N \ anh 
€orat prjte weyardn Soxovcoa, adnra Ts tKav7) Kai pia. Kati paddrov 
eae ” > tal t K AA / Ss 8 ? f y 
y, én, isws avtois tpoataEomer. al tovtou ye, nv & eyo, ETb 
@ fal , / f 
avdoTepoy TOde, o} Kal ev TO TpdcOev eTEeuvnTOnpev EyouTES, 
ha / es lal / lal ” / J \ 
@S O€0l, €av TE TOV purakwv Tis PavrOsS ExYOVOS YEVNTAL, ELS TOUS 
n / nan nt 
ddXous avtov aroréurrec Oat, éav T | x TOY dXdNwY aTOVdaIos, Els 
cr nr « \ \ BA 
TOUS pvraxas. TouTo © €BovnXero onArovr, OTL Kal TOUS aAXOUS 
iy, \ nr \ A la ” 
TONLTAS, TOs O TLS TEPUKEV, TPOS TOUTO Eva Tpos EV EXATTOV EpyoV 
al 5 ¢ PS. \ / 
de Kopilery, O7Tws av Ev TO avTod émiTNdEv@Y ExaTTOS [7 TOAXOL, 
@ a2 / 4 
GAN eis yiyvntat, Kal ottw bn Evuraca 7) Todis pla puyTat, 
lal is if 
GANA py ToAdaL. “Kote yap, épyn, TodTO EeKEivoU TULKPOTEpOV. 


22. 


avrov Il: av’ra@y A. 





423 np—424c Our city must not be 
increased beyond the limits essential to its 
unity. It will be the duty of the Guardians 
to see to this, as well as to assign the 
children to their proper classes in the State. 
These and similar duties will be easy, tf 
our educational curriculum zs stedfastly 
upheld; and it will readily appear that 
the principle of community should also 
be applied to matrimony and procrea- 
tion. Our citizens will thus improve as 
one generation succeeds another. We must 
forbid all innovations in music and 
gymnastic because they are productive of 
political change. 

423 8B 14 péxpt—épa St py. The 
extent to which the city may safely in- 
crease beyond 1000 mpomoXeuobyTes (and 
the necessary farmers etc.) is therefore left 
to the judgment of the guardians. Like 


every natural organism, it should grow to 
the limits prescribed for it by nature (cf. 
424Am.); but Plato probably conceived 
of it even in its maturityas relatively small. 
The regulations about marriage and the 
interchange between the different classes 
would be easier to work if the State was 
not too large. See also on xAlwy in 
423 A, and on the general subject New- 


man’s folitics of Aristotle 1 pp. 313— 

15. 

‘ 423c 18 peyddn Sokotca: ‘seeming- 
great’: see 422 E. 

19 tows points the irony, which is 
continued in @avAdrepov. 

20 mpooOev. III 415 B, C77. 

423D 24 ékaortov: with éva, not of 
course with épyov, as Hartman seems to 
suppose. With what follows cf. Laws 
847 B dvayxafivTwy eva povov add\a wy 
moA\Novs elvac and infra 443 E. 

26 pla—daddd p modal. Aristotle’s 
criticism (Pol. B 2. 12614 17— 15) is 
interesting, but captious. Plato would 
entirely agree with him that 70 toov 16 
avrimemovbds ow@cer Tas modtelas. ‘The 
reciprocity of services and functions’ 
between the three classes is the very 
foundation of Plato’s city, which is far 
from being an undifferentiated unity. It 
is rather a év éx moA@v, the woAXd being 
the three divisions of the State. See 
Susemihl and Hicks l.c. I p. 215. gvynra 
should be noted; unity of this kind is 
kata pvow. 

27 opiKkpdtepov is still ironical. In 
what follows Plato speaks his real mind: 
cf. Laws 813 D. : 
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Neyouevov ev péya hurdtTwaL, wadAdov O avTL peyddou 
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, if r 
Ovro, wv S éyo, © ayabée ’A&ciwavte, ws Sokevey dv Tis, Tav’Ta 
To\Aa Kal peydda avTois mpoctdtTopev, | ddrAa TavTa padra, 
€av TO 
ixavov. Té Todto; épn. 


THv radelav, qv & eyo, Kal Ttpodpny. 


€av yap ed Tadevopevor pméTpLoL avdpes yiyvovTal, TavTa TavTa 
c / / \ ” A la) e a Vf / 
padiws duoryovtat Kal ara ye, doa viv Tueis TaparetTomev, THY 


n fal lol / \ Y a an lal 
TE TOV YUVALKOV KTHOW Kal yauov Kal TaLooTolias, 6TL | del TadTAa 


\ \ / iH oe 4 A \ f- a 
KaTa THY TAapoimiay TdvTa 6 TL UaddoTA KoWAa Ta pirwv TroLetcOan. 


0 be s 7 y >» K \ , 3 hy ip 27 
PYOTAaATAa Yap, edn, ylyVvolT av. Abt LV, ELTTOV, TTONLTELA, EAVTTEP 


ef & / ale vA Mi by / 
anak opunon ev, Epyetar BaoTrep KUKAOS avEavomern. 





4235 30 evpéya. év balances roAXa: 
we need but one regulation, ‘ the proverbial 
one great thing, or rather not great, but 
adequate.” J. and C. err in translating 
ixavév “to a sufficient extent”; and Stall- 
baum in making eyduevoy ‘quod dice- 
bamus.” é mwéya is illustrated by J. and 
C. from Pol. 297 A. 

32 €¥ madevdpevor. Does this refer 
to the scheme of education already given, 
or is it a promise of the philosopher’s 
training in Books vi and vil? Krohn 
takes the former view (//. S¢. p. 127), 
and (if we have regard only to the pre- 
ceding discussion) it must be allowed that 
this is the natural interpretation of Plato’s 
words. At the same time, it is not easy 
to see how the musical education of 11 
and 111 would enable the guardians to 
grasp such a conception as the commu- 
nity of wives and children. And in the 
later books Plato expressly declares that 
the training necessary for the Rulers was 
inadequately discussed before: see VI 
For these reasons we 
must, I think, suppose that Plato when 
he wrote these words was thinking of the 
education still to be provided. Cf. also 
IH] 414A. 

33. THY TE TOY yuvaLKoY KTA. is the 
first mention of communism in wives 
and children. According to an ingenious 
chorizontic theory, it was this sentence 
which inspired the Zcclesiazusae of Ari- 
stophanes, to whose caricature Plato 
replies in Book v (Stein de Ar. Eccles. 
arg. etc. and Brandt Zur LEntwick. d. 
Pl. Lehre v. d. Seelentheilen, p. 6). See 
on the whole subject App. I to Book v. 
In yduwv and adorodas there is a 
kind of zeugma: for krijow suits only 


pop’) yap 





ywatkav. Plato marks the difference by 
placing re after 77 and not after rév. 
yduous (conjectured by Richards) would 
depend on déWorrac; but dcdyovrar ya- 
uous kal madomrotlas is surely an impos- 
sible expression. 

424A 2 Kowa Ta ditwv. ‘Locus 
brevitatem loquendi paullo insolentiorem 
habet, quam sic explico: det rayta tatra 
6 TLpadaTa TrovetaOat KoLVa, WoTe KATA THY 
mapomlay Kowd Ta piwv elvar” (Schnei- 
der). Hartman’s proposal to omit ra 
gidkwy has much in its favour. It is more 
elegant to suggest than quote so familiar 
a proverb; and the note Ta ¢i\wy might 
well have been added by a scribe upon 
the margin. In v 449C on the other 
hand the addition of 7a gikwv is appro- 
priate and right. 

3 d6p8otatra kTA. Adimantus accepts 
the principle, both here and in v 440C. 
The doubts which he expresses later con- 
cern not the principle, but the rpézos 
Ths Kkowwvlas (ib.). It is obvious that the 
principle xowa ra ¢iAwv might be applied 
to marriage etc. in a sentimental kind of 
way, without involving such a kind of 
community as is afterwards described. 
As Rettig points out (Proleg. p. 95 7.), 
Adimantus takes 6 Tt mwdduora as “in 
quantum fieri posset maxime.” 

4 &pxetarkrA.: ‘goes on growing likea 
circle.’ SoSchneider, rightly. Others take 
KUKXos (1) as a hoop or wheel—“‘goes on 
with accumulating force like a wheel” 
(J. and C.), or (2) as an ever-widening 
circle in ruffled water (Krohn, Herwerden 
etc.). As to (2), KUkXos cannot mean a 
circle in water, unless we insert év datz, 
which Herwerden has the audacity to do. 
If we adopt the first solution, we make 
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\ , \ , , ) rays > a \ * 
Kal maidevots xpnotn omfouévn picers ayabds Eutrovei, Kai ad 5 
/ / 
pioes xpnotal TovavTns Tradeias avTiNapBavopevar ETL BeXTIous 
lal a la 
B trav mpotépwv pvovtas eis TE TaAXG Kal els TO yevvav, |! BaTrep Kal 


év Tots arrows Coots. 


Eixos y', &bn. 


‘Os toivuy bia Bpaxéwv 


> a , > , lal > a an f v4 BN 
eltretvy, ToUToU avOexTéov Tots ETLmEANTAals THS ToAEwS, OTwWS AV 


avtovs uu AdOn SvapOapév, GAXRA Tapa TavTa avTo puddtTwor, 


A / / \ \ \ 
TO un vewTepiCery Tepl yumvacTLKHY TE Kal fovoLKNY Tapa TIV 


TaEw, AXN ws oloy Te wddLoTa purdTTEW, PoBoupévous Stay Tus 


éyy, @S THY GoLdHY 


HGNXov Eridpovéovae avOparTot, 


dé bY t / 7 Z 
HTLS aeLOOVTETTL VewTATH GudhiTéerNTAL, 


\ / 5) \ 
C! ur) roArdKts TOV ToUNTHY TIS olnTaL NéyeLY OVK dopaTa Véa, ANdA 


, ’ na / lal a 
TpoTov @ons véov, Kai TodTO érauyn. 


a > CY eas } b] lal \ 
de— & ovr émaively TO 


a lal fi 
TOLOUTOV OUTE UTONaUPaveLV* Eidos yap KaLVOV LoVaLKHS meTAaBad- 
¢ a \ a 
Rew evraBnréov ws ev Ow KiVdUVEvOVTA* OvSamMOd yap KiVOUVTAL 


KUKNos a specific kind of circle: but 
nothing in the context warrants this. It 
is also very doubtful if avéavouévn can= 
‘with accumulating force’: certainly xv- 
kNos av&averar could not bear this mean- 
ing; and to exclude avéavouévn from the 
comparison (as J. and C. also suggest) 
renders Womep KvKXos practically otiose. 
The fact is that the growth of a natural 
(kara pvouw) city is just like the drawing 
of a circle in Plato’s way of thinking. 
Like a circle it grows and expands, like 
a circle too, when its zenith is passed, it 
narrows to the inevitable end. Here it 
is only the growth which is dwelt upon; 
but womep KUKkAos seems to warn us of 
impending decay and foreshadow Books 
VullI—Ix. For more on this point see 
my Vumber of Plato pp. 58—62. avéa- 
vouévn is ‘growing’ in the widest sense 
i.e. reaching its full maturity of size and 
strength and beauty; but in what follows 
Plato characteristically confines himself 
to what he conceived to be a city’s truest 
growth, the improvement of the citizens. 

Tpody yap KT. Plato seems therefore 
to hold that acquired characters can be 
transmitted to posterity. The general 
sentiment may be illustrated by the 
quaint catches sung by choirs of old men, 
men in their prime, and boys at Sparta: 





(1) ‘Apes 6x’ ques dAKwor veavla, (2) 
“Apes 6€ vy’ eiués’ ef dé Ags, wetpay Na Be, 
(3) Apes 6é y’ éooduecOa mod Kappoves 
(ap. Plut. Zyc. 21. 3). Cf. v 461A. 


7 els TO yevvayv—{dos. Cf. Vv 
459 A fi. Cae 
4248 g Totrov is not intended to 


anticipate the émws clause, but means— 
like av7ré6 below—our system of educa- 
tion. This is clear from dtapOapév, which 
is the antithesis to owfouévn above, and 
like it, is said of the madela. 7d wh 
vewreplfev is in loose apposition to avrd. 

13 THY—dpdiTéAntar. Od. 1 351 f. 
Thy yap do.dnv waddov émrkelovoa’ dvOpw- 
mou kT. Plato’s variant probably points 
to a different recension; for émippovei- 
ovawy (sic)* érakovovo. in Hesychius seems 
to refer to the same passage (Schneider). 
For the sentiment cf. Pind. O/. 9. 48 
aiver 6€ maha.dy ueév olvov, dvOea 5 Uuvwr | 
vewrépwv, Xen. Cyr. 1 6. 38 and many 
other illustrations in Smyth Greek Melic 
Poets p. 174. 

424c 16 modAakis. 422C 2. 

17 tpdtov ods véov. Pind. O/. 3. 4 
Moica 8 otrw wor mapertdKo veorlyadov 
evpovte Tpdmov. Pindar would incur 
Plato’s censure for these words. 

18 trodapBdvev: i.e. understand 
such to be the poet’s meaning. 
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a / rn lal if, e / 
20 MOVOLKHS TPOTOL AVEV TOALTLK@V VOMOY TOV pEeyicTwV, WS Pyat TE 


Adpuov Kali éyo reiGopat 
Oés TOY TeTELopEVOD. 


Kai é€ue toivuv, &pn 6 ’AbdeiwarTos, 


IV. | To 62 hvraxtypiov, Av & eyo, ws Eouxev, évtavOa Tov 


oikodopuntéov Tots PvraEwy, €v pmovatKy. 





‘H yobtv trapavopia, pn, 





20 povoikys tpdomor. In later musi- 
cal theory rpé7o was technically used to 
denote the three varieties of musical com- 
position—vouxds, dcPvpauBicds, TparyKéds. 
They were called zpé7o (according to 
Aristid. Quint. p. 30 Meib.) because they 
expressed different psychical characters 
(da 7d cuveudalve mws TO 700s KaTa 
Ta méAn THS Siavolas), because, in short, 
they were miujuwata tpdrwv. Plato’s 
fuovoikys Tpdmo need not however be 
confined to Aristides’ three varieties. On 
the connexion between musical and poli- 
tical changes see Laws 700 A—7OI D. 
The connexion was recognised universally 
throughout Greece, and particularly at 
Sparta, where—as Pausanias (III 12. 10) 
tells us—Timotheus had his lyre con- 
fiscated for adding to it four new strings: 
cf. also Cic. de Leg. 11 39. Wherever in the 
ancient Greek 7é\s the conception of the 
individual is hardly separated from that 
of the citizen, moral and political changes 
are believed to go hand in hand; and the 
effect of music on morality is explained in 
Ill 400 D— gor A: cf. Laws 673 ATH mev 
Tolvuy THS Pwv7As weXpl THS WuxXSs mpos 
dperns madelay ovK 010 6yTwa Tpdrov 
wvoudcapey povotxjv. Bosanquet raises 
the question whether musical innovations 
are the cause or only the symptoms of 
political. Plato, I think, regarded them 
primarily as the cause (Zaws ll.cc.). We 
can better understand their effect if we 
remember that they were accompanied 
by changes not only in rhythm, but also 
in the quality, ethical and otherwise, of 
the words sung; and if we also bear in 
mind the enormous influence of the theatre 
in Greek life. The latter point is em- 
phasized in this connexion by Plato 
(Il.cc.) and Aristoxenus (ap. Ath. XIV 
31). See on the whole subject Newman’s 
Politics of Aristotle i pp. 359—369 and 
Nettleship Hellenica pp. 123—130. 

oynoi—Adpwv. III 400 B 7. 

21 Tolvyvy=‘also’: see I 339Dz. 

424D—427A Our Guardians must 
above all things guard against changes in 


musical education. Musical innovations 
even if sancticned only in play soon make 
themselves felt in every quarter of the 
State. The spirit of law and virtue must 
be infused into children even through their 
pastimes. Lor this reason, we should not 
neglect details of adress and manners, 
although they call for no special enact- 
ments, but will readily conform to the 
spirit of our rules about education. Many 
other individual points may safely be left 
to our guardians, if only God vouchsafes 
to them the preservation of our laws; 
otherwise zt 1s in vain for them to pass 
law upon law, acting like those who hope 
to cure their diseases by continually chang- 
ing thetr medicines. As nothing but a 
complete change in their habits will bene- 
Jit such men, so only a revolution will 
cure a State which is similarly situated, 
Such cities honour and make proud the 
men who minister to their desires; but 
the true statesman does not care to cut the 
fydra. Ina bad city, petty legislation is 
useless; in a good, superfluous. 

424 ff. This section has a certain 
historical interest from its scarcely-veiled 
impeachment of Athenian politics and 
manners: see on 425 A, 425 C, 426. 

23 vAaKktTrHplov—povatky. povark7 is 
at once the vital an st vulnerable 
—see next note—part of our State; hence 
the guard-house must be built in Music. 
év is quasi-local, as évrad@a mov shews; 
we shall confuse the metaphor if we sup- 
pose (as some have done) that Music is 
itself the guard-house. 

24 YW yovv—atrn. airy is } év pov- 
oxy. Madvig’s suggestion tavrp should 
not be accepted; it would make zrapa- 
voula ‘lawlessness’ in general, whereas 
Socrates’ reply and Adimantus’ next re- 
mark shew that only 7 duovoos mapavoula 
(Zaws-700 D) is meant. apavoula is 
aptly used of heterodoxy in music, thanks 
to the musical sense of véuos. Cf. infra 
424 E and Shorey in Chicago Studies in 
Cl. Phil, 1 p.222 2.4. The position of 
airy increases its emphasis. 
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padiws airy AavOdver Tapadvomevyn. Nai, ednv, ws év Tai.as ye 2 


> / > \ \ PI] / ” 
pepe Kal @s KaKkov ovdey Epyaloméevn. Ovde yap epyaferar, edn, 
3 A ? ip / lal \ \ 
G@AXo ye 1) KATA TMLKPOV EloOLKLTAapLEVN ApPEMa VIToppEl TpOS Ta 
” A x > 5 f a > e / ’ \ \ WAX aN ~ 
On Te Kal Ta erriTNdevpaTa* ex Sé TOUTWY Els TA TPOS AAAOUS 
, \ lal / i 
EvpBoraa petSov éxBaiver: éx dé 6) TeV EvpBoraiwy epyeTat 
b] x | \ / \ ri \ DW) a » / b) Xr / 
emt | Tods vopous Kal ToNTELas TLV TOAAH, @ LoKpates, avEedyela, 
isd xX nn / aA \ ry / > vA Ei 3 
€ws adv TeXeuTaca Tavta idia Kal Snwoota avatpéyn. Kiev, rv 
’ > , ee lal > ” tal v Ov lal A ’ >] n 
& éyo: ottw Todr exer; Aoxet por, py. Ovdxodyv, 6 €& apyis 
rat / > \ n 
eXéyoper, TOls ueTéepots Tavoly Evvouwtépov evOds Traldids pucOeK- 
an \ / ft: b) / 
TOV, WS Tapavomouv yryvouevns avTHs Kal Taidwy TovovTwY évVvo- 
Lal Va , ’ Y 4 
joous TE Kal omovdaiouvs €& | a’Toy avdpas avEaverOar advvatov 
rn A lal al 
dv; Ilds & ovyi; bn. “Orav 8) dpa Kadds apEapevor Traides 
nq an / / / 
Talley evvopiav Sia THS movoixhns elodéEwvtat, Tad TovvavTiov 
4 xeivois ets Tavta Evvétretai Te Kai av&er, éavopOovca el TL Kal 
, lal , yy >’ OF iP ” K \ \ \ 
TpoTepov THS ToAEwS ExerTo. "AXnOA wévToL, pn. Kat ta cptxpa 
5 n 5 Us ue: \ 
dpa, eimov, Soxodvta eivar vomima é£evpicxovow obToL, a ot 


, a tA Uf 
TpoTepov atTwvaav Taya. 


Ilota; 


Ta totade: ouydas Te TOV 





25 év qmadias ye pepe. Plato is 
animadyerting on the common view that 
music should be cultivated mpds masdudy 
rather than mpos madelay. Aristotle al- 
lows a threefold use of music—for pastime 
{maiéic), education, and the rational em- 
ployment of leisure: ol. © 5. 13397 16 
and ? rq ff. 

27 ‘moppet KTA.: as a gentle river 
may become a destructive torrent before 
its course is ended. The sentence elo- 
quently describes the decay of Athenian 
music, character, and politics from the 
simplicity of earlier times, as appears 
from Laws 700 A—7oI D. See also on 
oi mpdtepov 425 A. For moditelas Hart- 
man would read the singular; but the 
plural is more forcible. Laws and con- 
stitutions are overthrown by the devouring 
flood. ovtv in Plato (as in good Attic 
generally) is rare; one of its recognised 
uses is in modal phrases of this kind, 
especially where (as here and in vI 492 B, 
VIII 564C, X 619 B) the style.seeks eleva- 
tion: cf. Lina De pracp. usu. Plat. pp. 32 
—34 and Mommsen Sevtriage z. d. Lehre 
wv. d. Gr. Praep. pp. 376 ff. 

4245 32 6—édéyopev: ‘as we were 
trying to say at the outset,’ i.e. of this 
discussion 424 A. No sfecific reference 


to an earlier part of the dialogue is 
intended: at all events II 377 B is not 
in point. According to Plato mada 
should—(to borrow a saying of Aristotle’s) 
—radeve mpos THY modurelav—educate 
children in the spirit of their common- 
wealth: Zaws 798 B ff. Conversely, 
Aristotle reminds us, education is itself 
the older boys’ rattle (Pol. © 6. 1340° 30). 
It should be noted that macécais (cf. malcew 
in 425 A) refers like macécés in D above to 
music; if music is to be a pastime, it 
must be one which is évvouos. In évvopw- 
Tépov and mapavduou there may also be 
a play on the musical sense of véuos: cf. 
424 Dz. 

34 TolovTwv: viz. mapayduwy. 

425A 4 ’x«elvois: those whom Adi- 
mantus in effect described in 424 D. See 
also next note. 

6 ot mpétepov: ‘their predecessors’ 
(Jowett), i.e. the predecessors of our 
citizens. The expression betrays the fact 
that Plato is now censuring the decay of 
Athenian manners, as of Athenian music 
and character in 424 D. In é&euvploxovow 
—rdyra Plato speaks as if his regulations 
were a programme ior the reform of his 
native city. Cf. Krohn 2, S¢. pp. 32, 
33: 
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i“ \ / A / 
vewtépwv | rapa mpecButépors, as mpémet, kal Katakdices Kal B 
i! U y 
UTavacTacEls Kal yovéwy Oeparrelas, Kal KoUpas ye Kal auTrexovas 
Noe, , a ae \ lal \ x 
Kal UTodécels Kal ONov TOY TOD GHOpMATOS GXnMaTLGMOV Kal Tara 


oe n A yy 
doa ToLlavTAa. 1%) OUK ole; 


"Eyoye. 


Nopobetetvy & avta vipat 


+ fA) i 7 U / Sais x / fé 
evnOes: ote yap Tou yiyvetat oT dy pelvetev AOYwD TE Kal 
, 0 Oé Ilé A = K 5 ’ la) cq 8 > / 
ypaupaciw vowoleTnGevta. Tas yap; Kuvdvvever yoo, jv 8 eyo, 
ee) / n i an ‘ 
© 'Adciparte, €x THs Tatdeias Otro av Tis Opunon, ToradTa | Kai C 


Ta émomeva Elva. 
/ / 
Te pny; 


x > rte \ A a a a 
7) OVK Gel TO OmoLoy OV GpmoLoy TapaKanel ; 

\ a / 3 tal x ? oe i \ 
Kai terevtadv 67, oiwat, paiwev av eis Ev Te TéNEOV Kal 


\ 2? “4 be ie Me EN \ > A / \ BA 
veavikoy atoBatve avTo 7) ayabouv 7) Kat Tovvaytiov. Ti yap ovK; 


7 © Os. 
ETLYXELPHT ALLL VOMLoOET ELD. 


’ \ \ / 5 \ fa) é) By yA \ a 
Eyo peév toivuv, eirrov, dia TadTa ovK ay éTL TA TOLADTA 
>] / ’ / / / ia lel 
Eikotas y’, pn. Ti 5€; & mpos Gear, 





425A,B 7 ovydste—toatra. Cf. 
Ar. Clouds 961—1023. Aristophanes 
mentions the ovyal rwy vewrépwr (963), 
the vmavacrdces (993), the yovéwy Jepa- 
meat (994, 998), and various details of 
Tod cwuaros oxnmaTicuds (973, 983). 

8 KartakAloes means literally ‘set- 
tings down,’ i.e. causing or permitting 
others to sit down, as when the Spartans, 
for example, in the well-known story, 
made way for the aged stranger at the 
Panathenaea (Plut. Afophth. Lac. 52. 
235 D). Cf. xaraxAlvavres in 420 E and 
11 363 c. The word—which has been 
curiously misunderstood—is coupled with 
bravdoraots also in Arist. th. Vic. IX 2. 
11654 28. See also Xen. AZem. 11 3. 16. 
After mpéme. supply ovyav out of ovyds. 
The older editors read ws for ds with 
several delertoris notae MSS. 

9 kal—yé with xovpds marks the 
transition to a new class of particulars: 
cf. Crit. 478, Gorg. 450D al. Hartman 
should not have suggested xal—re. It was 
the Spartans who laid greatest stress upon 
the points enumerated here: cf. Xen. 
Rep. Lac. 3. 5, Plut. Cleom. 9. 1 (keiper ar 
Tov pvotaka kal mpocéxew Tots vdmois). 
See also Xen. Cyv. VUI 7. Io. 

425 B 12 ovre yap—vopolernevra. 
Plato means that specific enactments are 
powerless either to produce or to maintain 
civilities and proprieties of this kind. 
The flowers of civilisation must bloom 
naturally, or not at all. With the general 
sentiment of this passage cf. Isocr. Aveop. 
4t detv 5€ rods dp0ws modiTevouevous ov 
Tas oTOUS éumiyumAdvaL ypaupaTwv adr’ év 
Tats Wuxais éxew 76 dikatov* od yap Tots 


Ynplopacw andra Tors HOect Kaws olketrOat 
Tas TONES. 

14 6mot—elyar: ‘‘the bent given by 
education will determine all that follows” 
(D. and V.): “ wohin einer die Richtung 
durch die Erziehung bekommen hat, dem 
auch das folgende entspricht”” (Schneider). 
The sense is satisfactory, nor is the ap- 
parent correlation of émo and roaira 
a sufficient reason for impugning the text, 
as (in common with Dobree and others) 
I formerly did. 6é7y (so Ast with g) 
would convey the idea of direction more 
precisely than 67a, but as the route is 
determined by the goal, we may be 
satisfied. Of the various emendations— 
émot’ (Heller), émotos (Stallbaum, who 
afterwards recanted), 6molas (Dobree)— 
that of Dobree deserves high praise for 
elegance and point. The meaning would 
be ‘as is the education from which one 
starts, so is the sequel’; and for ézolas 
=€& omolas we might compare III 402 A, 
VII 520 D. I once thought of omola ay 
Tis 6puh 7, but am now content with the 
text as it stands. 

425 Cc 16 TedevTav—ayabdv. Cf. 
424 A édvmep amak opujon ed, Epxerar 
womep KUKAos avéavomern. 

18 ovK dv ri. On ért see III 412 Bz. 

1g wt 8€; wKrA. ‘Once more: in 
heaven’s name, said I, these market- 
troubles about contracts which the diffe- 
rent classes of citizens make with one 
another in the market-place etc.—shall 
we condescend to make laws about any 
of them?’ I have placed a mark of 
interrogation after 7 dé (quid vero ?): 
cf. 422D 2. and 426A. This increases the 
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Ednv, tTade Ta dyopaia EvpBoraiwv te Téps Kat’ ayopav ExacToL 20 
D & mpds ddAjAous EvpBarrovor, ei dé! BovrAEL, Kai YELpoTEXVLKOY 
epi EvpBoraiov Kat odopidv Kal aixetas Kal Sixdv AnEews Kat 
Siucactév Katactacews, Kal el Tou TeXov TWes 7 Tpakers 1) Oécess 
avaykaiol eiow 1) Kat ayopas 7) Nywévas, 4) Kal TO Tapatray 
GyopavowiKka ATTA i) doTUVOMLKA 7) EMALMEVLKA 7) Goa Ada ToLAdTA, 25 
"AAW ove aEvov, Eby, avdpace 
Kanols Kayabots éritatTew: Ta TOANA yap avTdY, daa Sel vomo- 
Nai, & pire, elroy, éav ye 


/ a 
TOUTM@Y TOApNHoomEeV TL VOmoOETELD ; 


E Oeticac Gat, | padiws mov evpnaovow. 
a a a i ie M4 / 
Beds avtots 886 cwrnpiay Tdv vopov wv Eumpocbev SixjdOopev. 
\ 3 n L e) aes ae 
Ei 8€ x ye, 8 6s, woAAa ToradTa TLbéwevoe del Kal éTravopOov- 30 
a Lhd lat t 
peevoe Tov Blov dtaTEedodaw, oldpevoe ETIAnWEerVat ToD BeEdTiaToV. 
\ x Ul , 
Aéyeus, pny eyo, Bidcecbar Tovs Tovo’Tous MaTrEp TOUS KAapVOVTAS 
\ > 2 vi) e \ > / ’ n la) PS) Sf. 
Te Kal ovx €0édNovtas Ud adKorNacias éexBhva trovnpas diaitns. 


om. A. 


29. 


20. tdde II: 
maymav All g. 


22. 





emphasis on & mpds Oewy: cf. I 332 C @ 
mpos Avds, qv 5 ey, ef oty xkTv. Her- 
werden puts the pause after 7ade, where 
it is less suitable; others wrongly omit the 
word. ade (see cr. 2.) cannot well be 
dispensed with: it means ‘these familiar’: 
cf. 111 403 E, and for the omission in A 
Introd. § 5. Herwerden also cuts out 
dyopata on account of kat’ dyopdy, but 
the reduplication is quite in Plato’s way. 
The postponement of a throws emphasis 
on kar’ ayopav, and thereby helps to con- 
trast ayopata EvuBdraca with xeporexviica 
etc.: cf. 111 3908. It is natural to see in 
this sentence a reference to the judicial 
and mercantile arrangements of Athens 
and her empire: see 424 D 7. 

425D 21 XeElpoTexviK@v KTA. yeELpo- 
Texvika EvuBdraca are contracts with 
builders and the like (Zaws 920 D). 

22 8Kkav Ar~ews means simply ‘the 
bringing of lawsuits’: originally ‘ obtain- 
ing (by lot) one’s rights,’ hence ‘obtaining 
leave to claim one’s rights’ (Meier and 
Schomann AZt. Process pp. 790—794). 
The reading Ajges (see cv. 2.) cannot be 
defended. 

23 Géoes: not ‘the imposition of 
taxes’ (L. and S.), but ‘the payments,’ 
as mpdées is ‘ the exactions.’ 

24 70 Tapatav means ‘in general,’ 


Angews g: Njgers AIL. 
OijrAOonev APG: AAOowev ATI. 


24. Tapdmav -: 


‘generally.’ 7d mdumav (see cr. 2.) is 
never (I believe) so used, not even in 
Tim. 64 © cited by Baiter. Regulations 
on nearly all the points here specified are 
laid down in the Zaws: on £fuuBdrara 
913 A ff., 920 D ff., on Aovdopla 934 E fF., 
on aiketa (unprovoked assault) 879 B ff., 
on ducav Ajés 949 C, On OtkacTaY KaTd- 
oracts 767 Aff., 956 B ff., on doruvduot 
and dyopavyéuor 763 C ff. There is no 
taxation in the city of the Zaws (847 B). 

27 Kadois kayaois. Cf. VI 489 E 2. 

boa Set vopoberyoacPat shews that 
Plato does not wish to leave all these 
matters undefined by legislation; but the 
legislation is to come from the guardians 
he has educated. One reason is that laws 
on matters of this kind can never be final: 
cf. Laws 769 D. If the guardians are true 
to the spirit of Plato’s commonwealth, 
they will easily frame such minor regula- 
tions, and re-adjust them—should it prove 
necessary—from time to time. The effort 
to obtain finality (odduevor émdjWeobar 
Tod Bedricrov) in such matters is fore- 
doomed to failure (cf. 426), and no 
one makes it, until he has forgotten the 
real foundation of a nation’s greatness, 
and lost his sense of the proportion of 
things. This is Plato’s meaning, 


Ur 
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f \ 5 \ \ e / 4 a 
Ilavu pev od». Kal pny | ottoi ye yaprévtws Scatedovow. 
> / \ \ , L 
LaTpevopmevot yap ovdev TEpaivovaw, TARY YE ToLKLAWTEpA Kal 

/ lal \ , , 
peiC@ Towoval Ta voonmaTa, Kal ael EdrriCoVTES, eay TLS PapwaKoV 

, e \ , ” 2 a 
cvpBovrevoyn, VO TovToU éEcecOa WyLets. 


/ yy Qn 
Ilavu yap, ébn, Tov 

‘4 , rn , 
oUTM KaLVOYTOY Ta TOLAUTAa TaOn. 


/ / a e- s /, Ud > r 
Ti 6€; jv & eyo: Tobe av’Taov 
> / \ U ” d lal \ ’ rn / A 
ov Yaplev, TO TavTwY éxOcToV HyeicOaL TOV TAANOA A€éyorTa, OTL, 
\ By ' / ’ lal 
mpiv av peOvwv Kal eumipmrapevos Kal adpodsovalwv Kal apyov 

/ >) = \ 
mavontat, | oUTe Papwaka ovTE KaVELS OUTE TOMal OVS av éer@dai 
PRENN 7O\ / SINAN 53y a / 29\ zi / b 
avTov ovoé TEplaTTa OVE AAO TOV TOLOVTwY Ovdev dvHaEL; OUD 
/ / x \ a i 
mTavu yaplev, Epy* TO yap TH ED hEyouTL YareTTaively OvK EXEL 
yapw. OvdK« érrawérns et, Ebnv eyo, os EoLkas, TOV ToLoOvTwY 
> a 9 / \ / 
avépov. Ov pévtor pa Nia. 
Ne € / v v nH / es a 
V. Ovd ay 1 mods dpa, OTEp apts eXeyouev, GAN ToLOvTOV 
a ip. 3 J \ 
TOln, OUK €Trawéoel. 1) Ov galvovTat cot TavTov épyalerbat 
TOUTOLS TMV TOAEWY GOAL KAKwS TOALTEVOMEVaL | TpoayopevoUCL 
Tols ToAlTaLs THY Mey KATATTAGLY THS TOAEwWS GANV pn KLVEID, 
ig b) , ray x a a aA > By a cf 
@s amrofavovpévous, ds av tovTo dpa‘ os 8 av adhas ovTw 


4. vyels Bg: vyejs Al. 


atrov All: at’tav A®. 


Q- 





426A 2 wry ye ktA. If the text 
is sound we must take mwAyjv ye as mq 
ye Ore (which H. Wolf was wishful to 
restore) and kat before del éAmlfovres 
as=7dgue (with Stallbaum), unless we 
supply dudyouor or the like by a sort of 
zeugma after éAmlfovres. As regards kal 
del é\rigfovres, J. and C. hold that the 
participle is resumed from larpevduevor ; 
but the effect of this interpretation is very 
harsh, because iatpevduevor goes so closely 
with ovdév mepalyovor as almost to form 
a single expression. It is not ‘they make 
no advance, submitting to a cure and 
always hoping,’ but ‘they make no ad- 
vance under treatment.’ The troublesome 
xal before é\rlfovtes is omitted by some 
inferior Mss, is dotted in g, and apparently 
erased in &. I once conjectured roodvtes, 
comparing Crétéas 109 B mAHv oJ—Biago- 
wevor, but it is perhaps safer to acquiesce 
in the Ms reading. Diimmler (Chvrov. 
Beitr. pp. g9—11) believes that Isocrates 
Antid. 62 expressly alludes to this passage. 
Isocrates at all events censures Tods ém- 
adijtrovras Tols viv dmapravomévos in 
words that might easily refer to Plato. 
See also on 426C. 


5 avTav—pevwv. On the plural 
passing into the singular see I 347 A 2. 

4268 13 Tovodtov. Cf. 111 388 Dz. 

426C 15 mpoayopevovo.xTA. Athens 
is plainly in Plato’s mind. The Athenians 
carefully guarded their constitution by 
means of the ypagy mapavéuwy and the 
elaayyeNia (see Gilbert’s Gk. Const. Ant. 
E.T. pp. 299, 304 ff.); but nowhere were 
wndicuwara so common, and in these the 
demagogue found a wide field for exercis- 
ing the arts of flattery and insinuation. Cf. 
Gilbert Beztrige zur tnnern Gesch. Athens 
Pp. 73—93- With dmroGavoupuévous ds cf. 
III 411 C 2., VIII 566 D (mdvras @ ay 
TepiTuyxXav7). 

17 6s 8 dv odds xtA. Diimmler 
(l.c.) takes this to be Isocrates, who is 
also—so he thinks—satirised in the similar 
passage VI 493 A ff., and elsewhere. If 
SO, gopos Ta meydda, olovrar TH adnOela 
moNurtkol elvat, and 7 olec—epl avbrod 
(D, E) are sufficiently true and scathing. 
We must however observe thet Plato is 
describing a type, and the type is that 
of the demagogue rather than the merely 
academic and sophistical rhetorician, as 
appears from dewds 7 dromr\npody and 
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\ / ig / \ 
qoduTevopmevous Hdiota Ocpare’n Kal yapifntat vToTpexov Kai 
, ' ' \ ! \ e 9 
Tpoyiyvockov Tas apetépas BovrAnaers Kal TavTas Sewvos 7 arro- 
ce e » ' 3: oN \ \ , 
mAnpovv, odTos dpa adyabos te Eotar avynp Kal aopos Ta peyaha 
AN / o x a ip ow \ 48 ” A ry a 
Kal Tiunoetae ITO ohav; Tadtov pév odv, Edn, Ewouye doKovce 
an MX BN e an , fal | he 8 5 \ 20EX 
Spav, cal odd omwotiody éTrawwe. é av; Tovs €édNovtas 
tf / f > 7” 
Ocparrevery Tas ToLavTas TONES Kal TpOAUMOUpEVOS OVK ayacaL 
fol / 7 Ya ’ hr ee ? ef ] 
THS avdpelas TE Kal evyepeias; "Eywy’, py, TANV y dao €&n- 
a a / ‘ = 4 
TaTHnvTal UT avT@V Kal olovTar TH adnNOEL@ TOALTLKOL Eivat, OTL 
fal \ fal lal lal 4 > / 
évaivovvtat vTo Tav ToAXov. Iles Aeyels; ov auyylyvwoKess, 
= Tas baer, OLS , vA er >» 4% > 8 \ We , 
jv & eyo, Tots avdpacw ; 7) olev olov T eivar avdpi pa éeTLTTApEVO 
lal lal / 4 / 7 ? 
MeTpeiv, ETEpwY TOLOVT@Y TOANOY AEYOVTwY OTL TETPATNXUS ETTLY, 
rn \ a A ? Bia Bh rea 
avtov tavta! un HyetoOar wept avTov; OvxK ad, edn, TovTO Ye. 
/ a c 
M7) tolvuy yarérrawe* Kal yap Tov elot TaVT@Y YaplécTaToL ot 
a a \ a 
TOLOUTOL, vo“oOeTODYTES Te Ola ApTL SunOopev Kal émravopOodrTes, 
\ a / 
Gel olomevol TL Tépas evpyoew Trepi Ta ev ToOIs EvpBodators KaKoUp- 
« lal lal 7 n / 
yypata Kal tept & vov 57 éy@ EXeyov, ayvoovrTES OTL TH OVTL 
a ” f. lal 
worep  Tépav Téeuvovowv. Kai yyy, | ébn, ove adXo Tt ye TroLovow. 
’ \ x , be ? ’ , x rn 16 , i: i, 
Ey® pév tolvuv, nv 8 éye, TO ToLodTOV Eidos Vvowwv Tépe Kab 
lal ’ 5 / / Yj BY 
ToNtTElas OUT év KAKaS OUT ev EV ToALTEVOMEVN TOAEL WuNV av 


426. These two types are cast in similar 
moulds; and Diimmler may be right in 
supposing that Plato thought of Isocrates 
as he wrote this satire, and pointed his 
shafts accordingly. If so, they hit the 
mark, and rankled, as it was natural they 
should. Isocrates apparently attempts 
a reply in his Aztzdos¢s (Diimmler l.c. 
nee ; 

20 ovTos apa—torar. To insert ws 
after ovros (as Richards proposes) would 
spoil the effect, and be grammatically 
awkward. Plato wishes to suggest the 
language of a proclamation ‘he shall be 
a good man and true,’ etc. dpa is enough 
(as Hartman notes) to mark the indirect: 
cf. 11 358 C 2. 

426D 24 dvBdpelas—edyepelas: ‘cour- 
age and complaisance.’ evxépera is not 
‘dexterity (L. and S., with the English 
translators), a meaning which the word 
never bears in Plato; but ‘facilitas,’ 
‘humanitas,’ kind, obliging behaviour. 
**Herzhaftigkeit und Gutmiithigkeit,” 
Schneider, rightly. 

28 Terpaarnxvs: ‘a six-footer.’ Diimm- 
ler (l.c.) questions this word, without 





saying why. It is more appropriate than 
a word expressing greater height; especi- 
ally if any personal allusion is intended. 
Isocrates was not an intellectual giant, 
nor would even his applauding contempo- 
raries (I think) have called him so. 

426 E 29 ovK atv—rTotTd ye: sc. 
olouat. The point of af is that Adi- 
mantus returned an affirmative answer 
last time (426 D). ov« Gv, which is 
generally read, has not sufficient au- 
thority, and is difficult to justify. For 
ovx av cf. II 393 D and infra 442 A. 

30 TdavTwy Xapiéeotato.. To this 
perhaps Isocrates replies in Azzdtzd. 62 
XapiéevTws prev elpjoGar ratvra Pryoover, 
TO yap eb POovhoovow etrety (Diimmler 
e)s 

31 vopo8erodvtTes KTA. It improves 
the rhetorical effect to treat all the parti- 
ciples as coordinate, instead of making 
the first two dependent on the third, or 
the third subordinate to them. For this 
reason I have placed a comma after 
émavopOobrTes. 

427A 3 ovr’—@pnv dv: ‘I should 
not have thought so’ were it not for these 
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great authorities. Jowett misses the irony 
by neglecting the tense (‘I conceive that 
the true legislator will not trouble him- 
self,’ etc.). Tov ddnOwodv vopobérny and 
Kav doricovv etpor would strike home, if 
Isocrates is meant. 

5 avadedn — émitnSevpdtev. For 
davudeh} = has dvwdedés, an obvious 
‘correction.’ The plural, as Schneider 
observes, is supported by 7a pev adtwr 
(where a’rwy is also neuter). 67 after 
Ta 6€ has been called in question by 
Stallbaum and Hartman. Taken strictly, 
it must depend on a verbal notion sup- 
plied out of Tpaynarever Bat (Stallbaum) 
or Kav do7Ticoty etpor; but in a _ half- 
adverbial phrase like ra 6é, we should 
not pry too closely into the grammatical 
construction. The effect is exactly like 
the English ‘ because some of them, etc., 
in other cases, because,’ etc. 

427 38,C Jn all that appertains to 
temples and religious worship, as well as 
services paid to the dead, Apollo, the guide 
of our fathers, and indeed of all mankind, 
shall direct us. 

4278 ‘tl ovvKtA. With this section 
of the Republic we should compare V 461 E, 
469 A, V11 540C, and Laws 738 B ff. Plato 
would fain be no iconoclast: his object 
is to purify, rather than to abolish, the 
old religion. He tries, in short, to put 
new wine into old bottles. In particular, 
when he makes Apollo preside at the 
foundation of his city (olklfovrés re médu 
ovdevrt dd\\w meiodueda), he is acting in 


accordance with the universal custom of 
the Greeks, who consulted the oracle at 
Delphi before planting colonies, and 
revered him as the universal dpynyérns 
and olkor7js (Preller Gr. AZyth. p. 269). 
It is equally in harmony with Hellenic, 
and especially Athenian, usage to refer 
all matters of public worship to Apollo: 
see on 427 C. Delphi was the abiding 
centre of Greek religious and political 
unity; and it is therefore right that a 
Greek city (V 470 E), one of whose 
objects is to promote unity and comity 
among Greeks (ib. 469 B ff.), should 
attach itself to Apollo. 

TO pévto. “Arro\Nove KTA. Cf. 
Mem. 1 3.1 (of Socrates) pavepds fv Kab 
mouwy Kal deyor, NTEp N Tvéia dmoxpiverat 
Tois €pwrwat, wOs dei mrovetv 7} wept Ovolas 
7] wept mpoyorwy Oepamelas 7 Tepl 
a&\Xov Twos Tey TootTwy. The answer 
of the priestess was ‘ Serve the gods véuw 
médews’ (l.c. and Iv 3. 16). The spirit 
in which we worship matters, rather than 
whom or how we worship. So large and 
tolerant a sentiment is worthy of the 
Delphic priesthood and of Plato. 

12 TekeuTHOdyTM@Y Te. See cr. 2. 
Asyndeton is indefensible here. We 
must either with all the editors (except 
J. and C.) read ze, or add xaé after 
Oeparreiac. 

427C 15 ényqty—Tatply. Trarpyw 
instead of arpiw is called for by Ast on 
slight MS authority. “Amé\\wy was an- 
cestor of the Ionians, being father of Ion 
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(Zuthyd. 302 D), and was worshipped by 
them as ’“AréA\wy marpwos (Preller G7. 
Myth. p. 272). But (as Schneider ob- 
serves) ‘Socrates hic non magis quam 
alibi in his libris tanquam Atheniensis 
loquitur, sed tanquam Graecus. Graecis 
autem omnibus zdzpios, hoc est, a maio- 
ribus traditus harum rerum arbiter et 
interpres erat Delphicus Apollo.” An 
allusion to the special connexion of 
Ionians with Apollo would be out of 
place, particularly as maéowv avOpwros 
follows. In Athens the é&yynrai formed 
a college of three members, charged with 
religious duties. According to Scholl 
(in Hermes VI pp. 36 ff.) the members 
were partly chosen by Apollo in his 
capacity of wdrpios éEnynTHs; apparently 
the Athenians chose nine, out of whom 
three were selected—one from each triad 
—by the representatives of the god: 
whence their designation mu@éxpnorot. 
It is on this model that Plato perhaps 
frames his regulations in Laws 759 D. 
16 macw avOpdtots. Delphi is then 
a religious centre, not for Greeks only, 
but for all mankind. It was certainly 
the nearest approach to such a centre 
that antiquity provided, for it commanded 
the homage of barbarians as well as 
Greeks. See Middleton Journ. of Hell. 
Studies 1X p. 308. Middleton cites Livy 
XXXviul 48. 2 ‘‘commune humani generis 
oraculum,” Cicero gro Font. 30‘ oraculum 
orbis terrae,” and gives examples of the 
offerings paid by foreigners at Apollo’s 
shrine. Even now, perhaps, Plato would 
deny that the oracle is dumb, though—true 
to its own principle of worshipping vou 
mé\ews—it speaks through other voices, 
and of other gods. See also on V 470 C. 
17 &v péow—éEnyeirar. Cf. Eur. Jon 
5, 6 dugardr | pécoy cablfwv PoiBos 
buvwdet Bpotots. The dudadds was ‘a 
conical mass of ‘white marble or stone’” 
(Paus. X 16) in the sanctuary of Apollo 
at Delphi, ‘‘said to mark the centre of 
the earth.” Two gold eagles stood at 
its sides, representing the eagles which, 


Kai xadds x’, &pn, Aéyerss Kal TrownTéov 
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according to the legend, met there, having 
been despatched simultaneously by Zeus 
from the extreme East and West of the 
world (Strabo 1x 3. 6). The éudards is 
frequently represented as the seat of 
Apollo (éi rot dudadod kabjmevos), 
‘especially upon coins, when he is re- 
presented in the character of the giver 
of oracles”: see for example Imbhoof- 
Blumner and P. Gardner in /. #. S. VII 
p- 18, and Plate Lxxiv vii. Middleton, 
on whose article ‘‘The Temple of Apollo 
at Delphi” (cited above) this note is 
chiefly based, thinks ‘tthe word dudands 
was probably derived from 6u@7, a voice, 
because the divine voice was heard there.” 
If this is true, the legends associating the 
shrine with the ‘navel’ or centre of the 
earth may be due to popular etymology. 
oupanés, ‘navel,’ is an Indo-Germanic 
word (Brugmann Gruzdriss II p. 187). 
Herwerden’s excision of the words év 
uéowm betrays ignorance of what. the 
éudadds really was. See also Frazer on 
aisselees 

427 D—429 a Our city is now 
founded. Where then is Fustice, where 
Injustice? How do they differ, and 
which ts essential to happiness? Let us 
approach the question thus. Our city ts 
perfectly virtuous, and must therefore be 
wise, brave, temperate and just. If we 
discover three of these elements in the city, 
the restdue will be the fourth. 

Let us take Wisdom first. It ts not 
the technical knowledge or skill of the 
lower classes which renders our city wise, 
but rather the knowledve which deliberates 
Jor the whole city’s interests. Now this 
knowledge is embodied in the Rulers. 
They form the smallest section of the 
State, but it ts none the less in virtue 
of their presence that we call the whole 
city wise. 

427 D ff. The process of purgation 
has now been ended, and Plato’s devrépa 
méXts is complete (see II 372 E ff.). We 
are therefore ready to look for the second 
view of Justice. See on 11 372 A. It 
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should be observed that this part of the 
Republic has an independent value in the 
history of Ethics as the first explicit 
assertion of the doctrine of four cardinal 
virtues (427 E 2.) For an account of 
Plato’s teaching on the Virtues we may 
refer to Michaelis de Entwzcklungsstufen 
in Plato’s Tugendlehre, and especially to 
Hammond Oz the Notion of Virtue in 
the Dialogues of Plato Boston 1892. 

427 D 22 atrds Te kal-—apakdAeu. 
For the idiom cf. (with Schneider) Phaedr. 
253 B pmovpevor avtol te Kal Ta mardiKa 
melOovTes. 

24 tod 1nadiucla. If our city is rehéws 
dyaty) (427 E), it is useless to look for 
déuxia in it. On this difficulty see 1 
309 Ax. 

25 qmétepov. Terwerden’s rorépayr is 
quite unnecessary, as Hartman shews; 
cf. 428 A, 433 D, 434C, 445B, V 449 D. 

éav te NavOdvy KTA. recalls II 367 E. 

427 E 27 oS ovx ScLov—TpOTYH: 
II 368 B, C. 

33 wopyi—Sikala. This is apparently 
the earliest passage in Greek literature 
where the doctrine of four cardinal virtues 
(if by cardinal virtues we mean those 
which make up the sum of perfect 
goodness) is expressly enunciated. The 
doctrine may of course be Pythagorean, 
but evidence is wanting, and it is doubt- 
ful whether Pindar’s résoapes aperal 
Nem. 11 74 are to be interpreted as the 
cardinal virtues: see Bury ad loc. The 


nearest approach to the doctrine before 
Plato is in Xen. Mem. 111 9g. 1—5 (as 
Krohn has pointed out FZ. St. p. 372), 
with which compare Iv 6. 1—12, where 
Justice, Wisdom, and Courage are named, 
as well as other virtues, including evoéBea. 
Cf. also Aesch. Seft. 610 cadppwy dixatos 
dyads edceBys dvnp. From other passages 
in Plato, none of which is so precise and 
technical as this, it would seem that 
ootdrns made a good fight for a fifth place: 
Prot. 329 C, Lach. 199 D, Men. 78 D, Gorg- 
507 B. In Phaed. 69 C and Laws 631 C 
twppocivy, dikaoc’yy, avdpela and Ppovy- 
ovs (not copia) are named together, without 
oovérns, which in the Luthyphro (12 D ft.) 
is a subdivision of dtkacocvvy. From Adi- 
mantus’ ready assent (cf. V 476 A 2.), we 
may reasonably infer that the doctrine of 
four cardinal virtues was already a familiar 
tenet_of the Platonic school: ~ Schleier- 
macher thinks it may have been taken 
over ‘‘aus dem allgemeinen Gebrauch”’ 
(Zinleitung p. 26). There is however no 
evidence to shew that these four virtues 
and no others were regarded as the essen- 
tial elements of a perfect character before 
Plato. If the theory was originated by 
Plato himself, it is possible enough that 
in restricting the number to four, Plato was 
not uninfluenced by the sacred character 
of the number four in Pythagoreanism, 
just as Aristotle has been supposed to have 
limited his categories to ten on similar 
grounds. An interesting conjecture is. 
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suggested by the remarks of Schleier- 
macher (].c. p. 21). Our city is ex hypo- 
thest perfectly virtuous. Its constituent 
elements are Rulers, Auxiliaries, Farmers 
and Artisans. Now the virtues which 
are exhibited in the lives and mutual 
relationship of these classes are, as Plato 
holds, Wisdom, Courage, Temperance, 
and Justice. Consequently these virtues 
are the component factors of moral per- 
fection; in other words they are the 
cardinal virtues. We may admit that 
there is no fetztio princzpit in such a 
method of investigation, which is, in fact, 
akin to the perfectly legitimate method 
described in (Zen. 86 E: cf. also V 458 A. 
If this suggestion is correct, the doctrine 
of four cardinal virtues will be directly de- 
scended from the arrangements of Plato’s 
ideal city. But it is clear from what Plato 
himself says, both here and in 429 4, 
430 D, 432 B, 433 Bf., that the doctrine 
is already an accepted part of his ethical 
pothesis which is intended to be confirmed 
by what follows. For the relative value 
and importance of the four cardinal vir- 
tues in Plato’s way of thinking see Laws 
630 0D ff. 

ovkody — nipypévov. Essentially the 
same method is used by Aristotle to 
reach his conclusion that virtue is a és 
(Zth. Nic. 11 4). Cf. also (with J. and C.) 
Lys. 216 D,E. Jowett observes that the 
true function of ‘this half-logical, half- 
mathematical method of residues” is in 
dealing with ‘abstract quantity” and 
“the laws of Nature.” It is undeniable 
that this method is much more likely to 
lead us astray in ethics than in mathe- 
matics or the natural sciences, owing to 
the nature of the subject; but it is valid 
if our analysis of the phenomena is ex- 
haustive and exact. A similar method was 
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frequently employed in the Eleatic school : 
see 11 380 Dz. Plato not unfrequently 
extends the methods of mathematical 
reasoning beyond what we should consider 
their proper sphere: the whole of the 
preliminary studies, for example, in Book 
VII are to be pursued according to the 
methods of pure mathematics. See on 
Vil 528E ff. and the Appendix to Book 
vit ‘‘On the propaedeutic studies of the 
Republic.” 

428A 1 domep tolyuy—airay. For 
the logically superfluous (though welcome) 
avray cf. 11 375 E, infra 439 B, VIII 558 4, 
and Heindorf on Gorg. 482 D. Theaet. 
155 E is a much harsher example, and has 
often been emended. The apodosis to 
the wa7ep clause is contained in ovxoty— 
&nrnréov. 

4 ovdK dAdo ett Hv. On er (ie. ‘after 
the other three were found” J. and C.) 
see III 412 Bz. 

7 atte. A corrector in g wrote 
at7m, which Schleiermacher preferred. 
Hartman suggests av’rots. avr@ is, how- 
ever, not the city, but simply ‘the matter,’ 
‘the subject under discussion’; an idio- 
matic usage for which cf. 1 339 E #. For 
the neuter carddydov cf. 427 D2. Hart- 
man’s kaTdénXos is unnecessary. 

4288 8 cod(aas here described means 
ppovynois—so it is called in 433 B, C— 
in its_application to politics, not meta- 
physical knowledge of the Idea of Good. 
It deliberates for the good of the whole 
city (428 D), but the good is not yet 
elevated to the rank of an Idea. This 
point. has been rightly emphasized by 
Krohn (//. St. pp. 40, 362), who points 
out the essentially Socratic character of 
this virtue, comparing Xen. A/em. 1 2. 
64 and Iv 1. 2 (a sentiment of which 
Books 11—1v of the Republic are an 
amplification and exposition in detail). 
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See also Prot. 352 B and Laws 111 689 B. 
Commentators before Krohn (Steinhart 
for example Zindezz. p. 185, and Susemihl 
Gen. Entw. 11 p. 153) did not sufficiently 
grasp the almost exclusively political cha- 
racter of cogia here, although it is ex- 
pressly dwelt upon by Plato throughout, 
and particularly in 429 A. I say ‘almost,’ 
because here, as elsewhere, Plato, as his 
manner is, contrives to drop some hints 
preparing us for a still higher conception 
of the virtue of the guardians. See on 
429 C and 442 C. 

dromov: because it is its smallest 
section which makes the whole city wise 
(428 £). 

9 e&Bovdos. etBovAla was primarily 
a political virtue: see on I 348 D. 

428c 16 Bovdevopevny. Heindorf’s 
emendation (see cv. 7.), which is accepted 
by Ast, Stallbaum, Baiter and Hartman, 
appears to me certain for these reasons. 
First, in tiv brép rav éx Tod xadKov 4 
twa ad\nv Tov TowvITwy below we must 
understand émurnunv Bouhevomérv ny, so 
that BovAevouévny and not PovdAevoméevn 
must have been written before. Secondly, 
if we read BouNevouévn, we must write 
(with Hermann etc. and a few inferior 
Mss) 7 for 7 before o'y bmép ray below. 





Schneider retains BovAevouévn, but under- 
stands BovAevouéryny before émioriunv— 
an indefensible construction, which Zazws 
807 C (to which he appeals in Addit. 
p- 31) in no way justifies. 

17 tHv tmrip—rovoitwy. For the 
carrying on of the preposition (here 6d) 
cf. (with Schneider) Phaed. 64D éorov- 
Oakévac mepl Tas Hdovas KkaNouméevas Tas 
Todade, olov oitlwy KTrA. “Hxiord ye rr. 
Ti 6€; Tas Tav appodiclwy; 

428 D 22 6vtw’ dv—éspidot. dv 
cannot, I think, be dispensed with here. 
It is better to insert it after évrwa than 
(with Baiter) after dpuora, for (as Schneider 
shews by many examples) & likes to 
attach itself to the relative in sentences 
of this kind. The political wisdom here 
described is akin to the Baowixh téyvn 
of Luthyd. 291 C ff. and elsewhere, as 
well as to Aristotle’s view of zoNcriKy 
as the architectonic art (Z¢h. Mec. I 1. 
1094> 27 with Stewart’s note). It knows 
what is good and evil, and legislates for 
the other arts, but the good which it 
knows is a political and moral con- 
ception, not (as yet) the metaphysical 
Idea of Book v1. 

25 vov 8}. Ill 414 B (PU\akas mayTe- 
Nels). 
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/ P- & N 5 2,7 , A b 
TavTw@V TOUTwY OvTOL av elev OALytoTOL; TloAV ye. Te ouixpoTtat@ 
a lal (a lal n 
dpa €Ove. Kal wéper EauTis Kal TH €v TOUT ETLOTH MY, TO TPOETTATL 
Kal apyovtt, 6An cody av ein Kata piow oixicOelca Ors’ Kal 
a , L / 
TOUTO, @S EoLKe, PUTEL OAlyioTOV yiryveTat | yévos, @ TpoaHKeEL 
a av lal lal if 
TavTns THs émuoTHUNS peTarayyave, Nv povny Set TOV arov 
"Arnbéctata, Eby, Evers. 
\ Nod a , > 9 (vd U € fi 9 / 
pev 82 €v TOY TETTAPwV OVK oida GYTLVA TpoTOY NUPHKapEV avTO 


éemiaTnuov copiav Kanetc Gar. Tovto 


nr / cl x an lal Yj > 
Te Kal Omou THs Toews ipuTat "“Emol yobv Soxet, pn, a7ro- 


XpovTws nuphnabar. 


27. ow =: om. Allg. 
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éuol yoov IL: euory’ ot A. 





26 rl tHv rod mpo~ayopeves. It 
should be noted that ‘wise’ (to confine 
ourselves for the present to the virtue of 
wisdom) is used (1) of the rulers in the 
State and the Aoyiorexdy in man, (2) of the 
city and the individual as wholes: cf. 
441 D ff. Which of these two meanings 
is intended to be original and primary? 
This subject is admirably discussed by 
Hirzel Hermes V1 pp. 379 ff., who shews 
that the wisdom of the rulers and the 
Aoyiortkdv is the fundamental one: cf. 
Arist. Zof. v 8. 138> 1 ff., where 76 
Tp&Ttov Ppdviuov is said to be técoy 
Aoy.ortkod. The same, mutatis mutandis, 
holds good of Courage; and also, though 
with a difference, of Temperance and 
Justice. In calling the whole city wise 
because the rulers are wise, Plato is 
influenced by its analogy with the indi- 
vidual man, whom we readily and easily 
call wise, although strictly speaking he 
is wise only by reason of the AoyioreKdu 
within him. Comparing 443 C ff., we 
observe that the city is wise because its 
rulers are wise, and its rulers are wise 
because their Aoyorixkdy is wise. In 
other words the wisdom of the Aoyrorix dy 
is the unit out of which the wisdom of 


,\the whole city is constructed. See on 


443 B fi. 
27 Wwotepov ovv. See cr. m. We have 
still to explain re dromov in 428 B, for 


Adimantus’ 7/ has not yet been answered. 
For this reason ofv after wérepov is wel- 
come, if not (as Schneider thinks) indis- 
pensable. 

428 © 29 moAv— xa)kéas. 
379 C 2. 

33. OAn codr KTA. The subject is 
mods KaTa gptow olkicbeioa, ‘a city 
founded in accordance with Nature.’ On 
Kata pow see Il 370A 2. 

429 A 2 iv pévyv—codplav Ka- 
Aetobar. Pfleiderer (Zur Losung d. Pl. 
frage pp. 46 ff.) compares Symp. 209 a ff. 
mond 6€ weylorn—xkal Kaddlorn THS ppov7- 
cews 7) Tepl Tas TOY moew TE Kal olkjTEw 
duaxocunoers, 7 67 dvoud eat. cwHpoctyn 
Te Kal Ovxavoovvyn. The difference in 
phraseology does not obscure the essential 
kinship of the two passages. 

429 a—4380C The virtue of Courage 
will reside in the Warrior-class. It is 
owing to their bravery that we call the 
city brave, for the general character of the 
city as a whole cannot be determined by 
any courage or cowardice present among 
the others. The Soldiers will in spite 
of every temptation continue true to the 
principles laid down by law concerning 
what should, and what should not, be 
feared; and they will do so the more sted- 
Jastly, because their musical and gymnastic 
training has already prepared them for 
the legislation in question. It is in the 


15—2 
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> \ N, > / > lg > e o rn 
VII. *AXAd py avépela ye avtn te Kal ev & Keita THs 
4 3s ak / / ¢e / > / \ “) o 
Tonrews, OL 0 TOLAUTN KANTEA 1) TONS, OV TavU YaNeTroV LoEty. 
a ’ 
IIlés 89; Tis av, nv & eye, | eis AXXO Te aTrOBAEWas 7 Sevcrnv B 
BY > id La y >? > x > lal >» / A lal 
10%) avoOpelav TodwW €Elrol, GAN % Els TOUTO TO MEPOS, O TpoTrOrEpeEL 
\ / ig \ > nf Sia A vy > ” 
Te Kal otpatevetas UTEp avTAs; OvSs ay els, Epn, eis AdXO TH. 
Yi A s a 
Od yap otpmar, eitrov, of ye AAXoL ev avTH  Seidot 4) avdpetor ovTes 
4 XA i XN i >? \ - nx "¢ rd / %, ,’ fh 
KUploL av eiev 4 TOLav avTHY Eivat ) Tolav. Ov yap. Kat avdpeia 
» i na 4 
dpa Tons pméper Tivi EauTAs eal, dud TO év Exeivw Exew OvvapLy 
, a ’ lal an , rn 
15 ToLavTHY, 1) Sta TravTOs cwoet THY! Tepl TaV Seay bo£ar, TadTA C 
nr e 
TE aUTa Elval Kal TOLAUTA, & TE Kal ola O VomobETNs TrapryyEeLrEV 
€v TH Taldela. 7) 0U TOUTO avopeiav Kadeis; Ov trav, pn, Eualov 
7 a 7) Pela ; » €DP1), EM 
A 5 > ’ 5 > , 7 ” a 93 if \ 3 
0 el7res, GAN adOus ete. LwTHplav éywy, Eitrov, NEyw TiVa Eeivat 
\ > / ¥ X / \ a , an ¢ oy / 
Thv avopelav. . Lloiav 89 cwtnpiav; Tv tis d0&ns THs b76 vowov 
fol ‘ lal lol JA ‘ 
20 dua THs Taideias yeyovvias mepl Tov Sever, & TE €oTL Kai oia- 
\ x \ + cee et / \ BA / x 
dia mavros 6€ éXeyov avThs owtnpiav TO év Te AVTraLs OVTA 


16. mapryyetnev v: mapryyedev (sic) Al: mapyyyeddev A*II g: mapzyyyeXev (sic) 
; 20. yeyovulas g: yeyovviay AIIZ. 21. avrfs nos: atrny codd. 


Ty 





preservation of these principles that the both awkward and obscure. Moreover, 
courage of a city consists, a kind of courage in whichever way we understand airy, 
which ts distinct from the correspondingvir- the MSS leave us with three accusatives 
tue in lower animals and slaves, because its  (avtHv, cwrnpiay and the clause introduced 
basis is education. Another time we may by 76), the precise relationship of which 
discuss the virtue of Courage more fully, is far from clear. Various suggestions 
but for our present purpose this suffices. have been made to escape these diffi- 
429C 16 dvopobérns—madela. The culties. Instead of adrny Jackson sug- 
66a is then prescribed by the legislator gests ad ryv (/. Ph. IV p. 148); while 
(i.e. in Plato’s city, by Plato, cf. td  Stallbaum and others read 7@ (eo quod) 
vououv below, vouluov in 430 B, and od 6 for 76, before which Hartman for his part 
vouobérns in VI 497 D), not by the rulers wishes to insert 6d. Hermann and Baiter 
from time to time. It is important to cut the knot by expunging both atrny and 
notice this point, because it shews that owrnplavy. Jackson’s remedy is the sim- 
the rulers are not here, as in a certain plest, but ad creates a difficulty. The 
sense they are in VI—VII, in the position new point in the explanation which he 
of the original legislator: see VI 497 C 2. supposes it to mark is, I think, empha- 
Cf. however Ul 414 A z. and infra sized too much by ai; nor indeed is it 
442 C 2. quite easy to separate ad from édeyov. 
19 olay 84 owrnplav; olay ex- I believe Plato wrote airjs. The words 
presses incredulity and wonder, which 6a mavrds a’rhs cwrnplay recall and cor- 
67 saves from falling into contempt. See respond exactly to 7 dca mavrés cdoer 
1 330 Az. On the definition of courage iv mepl Trav dewey Sdfav, and to 430 B 
given here see 430 C z. cwrnplav dua mavrds ddéns xTd., and the 
20 ‘yeyovulas. Cf. yeyovviay in 430B. meaning is ‘by preserving it perpetually 
21 aitys cwtnplav. Seecr.%. airyy I meant preserving it throughout he 
of the Mss must mean either (1) the one is in pains and in pleasures’ ete. 
owrnpla or (2) dvdpela (so Hartman). In Grammatically, the infinitives are the 
either case the a’rjy which follows hasa_ direct object of &Xeyov (‘I called’), and 
different antecedent viz. tiv mepl ray dia wavTds avrjs cwrnplay is its secondary 
dewav ddgav, so that the sentence becomes object. The presence of av’rijs cwrnpiav 
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; a / Li } / 
D SiacdfecOar avr cal ev! 7Sovais kat év ervOvpiats Kai ev poBors 
\ a ? 
Kai wun) exBddrAew. © Oé poe Soxe? Spuotov eivat, EOELw aTELKAaa al, 


ef BovrAe. “AdXrAaA Bovromat. 


lal ’ > / ev 1. 
Ovxodv oicba, jv 8 eyo, OTL Ob 


Badeis, érevdav BouvrnOdar Barra épia wor elvat adoupya, 


Cl t , \ 
Tp@Tov pev exdeyovTal Ex TOTOVTWY YpapaTwY piav prow THY 


TOY NeVKaY, ETELTA TpoTapacKevabovaw ovK Oityn TAapacKeE}) 
, oe ry , 5) \ 
Geparrevoartes, d7rws déEeTar 6 TL wadioTa TO avOos, Kai oUTW dy 








is necessary to correspond to diacw@ferbar 
avrnv, but da mavrds takes the first place, 
because it is the phrase requiring eluci- 
dation. The corruption of avrfjs to a’rqv 
is of a piece with that of yeyovulas to 
yeyovuvtay (see cy. 2.) and its all but in- 
evitable consequence. The correction 
printed above is accepted by a reviewer 
of my Zext of the Republic in Hermathena 
XXIV p. 252. 

AUrrats—oPors. II 412 E ff. 

429D 25 ddovpyd=‘purple’: see 
Tim. 68 B, with Archer-Hind’s note. 
Herwerden cuts out wor’ eivar, but with- 
out these words the wool which we are 
dyeing would be purple, whereas it is 
white, and we are making it purple. See 
on édy Te kal Taira in E. 

26 mpatov pev KTA. - As far as con- 
cers the language and grammatical 
construction of this passage it is clear 
that the object of éxAéyovrac should be 
the same as that of rpomrapackevafovow, 
OeparrevoarTes, and Barrovor, and identical 
with the subject of déferar. Now the 
object of Bamrovar is the wool selected to 
. be dyed; it is therefore the wool which is 
subjected to mpomapackevyj, and conse- 
quently white substances of wool are 
imeant by wlav diow thy rGv devKay (so 
also Bliimner 7echzologie etc. 1 pp. 221 ff.). 
That this interpretation is right, appears 
also from the application of the simile. 
‘The guardians are the white woollen sub- 
stances specially selected (note éfedeyé- 
HeGa 429 E), their education is the mpo- 
mapackeun; and the 6déa mepl dewwav KTh. 
is the dye. This is expressly pointed out 
in 429 E—430 A. TogovTwy is strictly in 
point, for woollen substances may be of 
any colour, since they may have been 
already dyed. Plato informs us that dyers 
Selected white woollen substances when 
they wished to impart a lasting purple 
hue. Cf. Zim. 50 D,E. The mpomapa- 
akevn included the process called oriys, 
i.e. steeping the wool in an astringent 
solution (mpdcrvyua) to make it take the 


dye better (Arist. de Col. 4. 7942 29 and 
Probl. XXII 11. 931% 13 ff. mpoBpéxovow 
év Tots otpupvois TW Stepyaabev puaddov 
déxecOa tiv Bapyv: cf. also Theoph. de 
Odor. 17 brocttpovo. yap wav eis TO 
déEacOar uadXov THY dopuiv wWomep Ta epia 
els tiv Badyv). Aristotle uses a metaphor 
from dyeing in a similar way in £7A. /Vic. 
II 2. 11052 3. Cf. also Cicero Hortens. 
fr. 62 ed. Nobbe “ut ei qui combibi 
purpuream volunt, sufficiunt prius lanam 
medicamentis quibusdam, sic litteris tali- 
busque doctrinis ante excoli animos et ad 
sapientiam concipiendam imbui et prae- 
parari decet,” and see on the whole subject 
Bliimner 1. c. 1 pp. 221 ff., 238 ff. 

28 Gepamrevoavtes. If the text is sound, 
we must suppose either that two pro- 
cesses of preparation are alluded to, viz. 
Gepameia and mporapackevy ; or else that 
Oeparevdcavtes is used for Oepamevovtes. 
The first alternative is inadmissible: for 
m poepamevoas in E Shews that the Gepameia 
and mporapackeun are identical. As for 
the second, Schneider remarks ‘‘aoristum 
ipsum pro praesenti positum vix credo.” 
There are some instances in which ‘‘an 
aorist participle denoting that in which 
the action of a verb of fast time consists 
may express time coincident with that of 
the verb, when the actions of the verb 
and the participle are practically one” 
(Goodwin (77. p. 52: cf. Kiihner Gr. Gr. 
II pp. 161 ff.), but as mpomapackevafovew 
is a verb of present or universal time, 
Goodwin’s rule is inapplicable here. 
Hartman ejects the participle, and Schnei- 
der is anxious to read Oeparevovres. In 
my edition of the Text, I had recourse to 
transposition, and placed Geparetoarres 
before ofrw 6% (‘and they do not dip 
the wool till they have finished dressing 
it’). It is, however, safer to adhere to 
the Mss and regard Gepamevoavtes as one 
of those ‘timeless aorists,’ of which many 
examples are quoted by F. Carter in C/. 
Rev. V pp. 4 ff. The Ms reading is sup- 
ported not only by Stobaeus (Flor. 43. 
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/ a Lol 

Bartovot. Kal! péev av TovT@ TO TpOTm Rady, Sevooro.oy 

yiyverat TO Badév, Kal ) TwAVOLS OUT avev pPu“paTwY oUTE pETa 


c / n Lal D 
puppatov dSvvatat avTdy TO avOos apaipeicOa: a & av pn, oicba 
Lo \ “A UG , i rn 
ota On yiryverat, éav Té TIS GANA YpwOpata Barty éav TE Kal TaDTA 
\ / 9 » Lal r 
Kn Tpoepatrevoas. Oida, pn, OTe ExTTAUTA Kai yedota. TovodTor 
f = 8 > / c / LY 8 / > / A & lal 
Tolwuy, nv O eyo, VroAaBe KaTa Suvamw épyabecOar Kai judas, 
i > / 4 fol 
OTe eEedeyoueOa Todvs oTpaTi@Tas Kal érrardevopev | povaotkh Kal 
an \ Yi a lal o 
yunvaotiKn* pndev olov adAXo pnyavaoba, 1) OTws Huiv 6 TL 
wv r , 
Ka\MaTa Tovs vowous TrecOevTes SéEoWTO wWaTep Badny, iva 
\ a a rn 
devoorrows avtav 7 b0£a yiyvoto Kal mepl Sewdv Kal Tepi TOV 
o- AN \ / 1A \ \ \ > / > ve 
GdAwv ba TO THY TE HUoW Kai THY TpopHY EemriTHdElay EayNKévaL, 
»N \ > a > , \ \ MS ed a \ ” 
Kal un avTav éexTrrAvvar THY Badyny Ta pUppaTa TadTa, Seva OYTA 
/ ma x: la) 
exkrulew, } TE nOovyn, TavTOS YadreoTpaiov Sewortépa ovca TovTO 
| Py an \ / / \ / \ > J \ BA 
pav kal Kovias, AVN Te Kal PoBos Kal émiOvpia, TavTOs GOV 


pUppatos. THY On ToLa’TnY duvapiW Kal cwTnpiavy dia TavTos 





97), but also (as Jackson has pointed 
out to me) by Theo Smyrnaeus de wéz/zt. 
math. p. 13 ed. Hiller. 

28 7d dv@os: the colour, as appears 
from Arist. de Col. 1. c. 7942 34 et al. 
Though it is used of purple here, it was 
not confined to purple: see on VIII 557 C. 

429 29 SevroTo.ov—Badév. devoo- 
mowov* &upovoy Kal ducamémAurov (Timaeus 
Lex. s.v. devoomo.bv, where Ruhnken il- 
lustrates the word very fully). The point 
of course is that such mporapackevy ren- 
dered_the colour proof against_washing. 
devooto.és, avexmAuros, and pudvigos were 
constantly used in connexion with dyeing: 
see Bliimner l.c. I p. 221 22. The words 
70 Bapév are bracketed by Herwerden; 
but 6 dv is not ‘quod,’ but ‘si quid’ 
(Schneider). 

30 pUppdrav. piupmara is the generic 
word for detergents of any kind (Bliimner 
Privatalt. p. 214 2. 1): cf. mavrds a\d\ou 
pUpLparos 430 B. 

32 édv Te Kal TavTa. Taira is Ta 
Neukd, i.e. white substances; cf. rv Nevkav 
in D above. Even white wool, unless 
specially prepared, will not retain the dye 
when it is dipped: much less other colours. 
This is the force of kai in kal ratra. The 
words a\\a xpwuara refer to the colour of 
the wool which is dipped, not to the colour 
of the dye, as Herwerden supposes when 
he calls for rodro: cf. 2. on wor’ elvac 
in D above. 


33 ekmAvta Kal yedoia: a sort of 
hendiadys: cf. VIII 558 A @ecrecia kal 
noeta. Stallbaum’s suggestion dye)ata for 
yenota is itself yeNoudrepov. For rovoirov 
cf. 111 388 D z. 

430A 6 ékmdvva. Not éxrdivoe 
(with Herwerden); for the action of ék- 
m\vvat is more rapid than that of ylyvoiro. 

7 xXaderrpatov KTA.  yadeoTpalov 
Airpov (or virpov, but Alrpoy is the Attic 
form) came from Xadéorpa, a lake and 
city in Macedonia. Xrpoyv is supposed 
to be ‘native carbonate of soda’: see 
Blaydes on Ar. Frogs 712. The spelling 
XarecTpaiov is established (as against 
xadaorpaiov in Tim, Zex. s.y. and the 
Scholiast) by Hdt. vir 123 (xadéorpa) 
and other authorities quoted by Schneider. 
kovla as appears from wWevdoNlrpou kovlas 
in Ar. l.c. was a preparation of Néizpor, 
whence Plato couples them here. See on 
the subject generally Dict. Ant. 1 p. 881. 

4308 8 wavTos aAdov pipparos 
is cancelled by Badham and others. It is 
difficult however not to feel that some- 
thing is wanted to balance xadeorpatov 
and xovias, especially as these are two 
specific detergents of the same class. 
Further, without mavrds d\Xou pvuparos 
Plato would probably have written kai 
Urn xT. The sentence as it stands 
rings Platonic; nor was mavrds a\\ou 
pvumaros at all likely to be added by a 
scribe. The words were also in the text 
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Sons dpOAs te Kal vouiwou Sewadv réps Kal pr) avdpetav éywye 10 


KAN@ Kal TIWEuat, Ef fun TL OD AANO DEyeLs. 


"AAN ovdév, 7 8’ Gs, 


4 a a n Pe 
eyo: Soxeis yap poe THY OpOnv SdEav Tepl TOV avTaVY TovTwV 
e , y 
dvev tratdelas yeyovviay, THv Te Onpiwdn Kal avdpatrodwdn, ovTE 


Lal an / 
C wavy povipov nyetc Oat aXXo Té TL 7) avdpetav Karelv. | ’AXAnOécTaTa, 


nv & éyo, réyeus. 


a is ict 
*"Amrodéyouat tolvuy TodTo avdpeiay eivat. 


Kal yap amodéyou, nv & eye, mondutixny ye, Kat opOas amrodé€er. 


14. pévigov Stobaeus (Flor. 43. 97): voutmov codd. 





used by Stobaeus and Theo Smyrnaeus: 
see /lor. 43.97 and de wtilit. math. p. 14. 
I suggest the following interpretation. 
The action_of pleasure differs from that 
of pain, fear, and desire, in being more 
gentle, and less violent (Slacos). Pleasure 
in short relaxes (ya\@) while pain (of 
which fear and desire as such are both 
varieties) contracts: cf. 111 411 A on the 
effect of yAuKetae dpyovlar, Tim. 66 
and Stallbaum on PAz/. 46D. Now 
pe seopely suggests yaday, and it is 
probably for this reason that Plato com- 
pares pleasure to it. Such a play on 
words is quite in Plato’s manner: cf. 
Prot. 361 D. If we suppose that other 
pvupara were harder, and less agreeable 
in their action, the point of comparing 
pain etc. with ‘every other detergent’ 
will appear. 

12 THv 6pOyv Sdtav has been ques- 
tioned, on the ground that beasts can- 
not have 6p0y ddga. It was no doubt 
a feeling of this kind which gave birth 
to the reading at’ryy for 6pénv in some 
inferior Mss. Herwerden employs his 
favourite remedy of excision; and other 
equally unsatisfactory remedies will be 
found in Hartman. The text is quite 
sound. True opinion is in Plato the basis 
of action done in ignorance of what is 
right but in obedience to an authority 
which knows. A dog and a slave act 
from true opinion as often as they obey a 
master who orders them to do what is 
right. So also (among others) Rettig 
(Proleg. p. 109) and Krohn (P72. Sz. p. 42) 
rightly understand the passage. Cf. 2. on 
moXTiknv in C below. 

13 ovre—te= ‘not only not—but also’ 
lays stress on the second clause: cf. 
427 C, VIII 566 D, E, IX 587 Aal. 

14 povipov. Seecr. 2. The reading 
of some of Stobaeus’ Mss (Flor. 43. 97) 
(which Dobree and others approved) 


appears to me almost certainly right, 
although it has been adopted by no recent 
editor. védurmov, as Rettig shews (Pro/eg. 
p. 110), must be used in precisely the 
same sense as in dd&ns d6p07js Te Kal vouijmov 
just before. If so, Plato flatly (except 
for the otre mdvv) contradicts himself. 
For the only reason why a 6é€a is 6p07 is 
that it is yéucuos ‘in accordance with the 
law’: nor is it possible for even a dog to 
possess an 6p6% 66a which is not vdutmos. 
In obeying a just command, the 6d£a of a 
dog is therefore not o} mavu voutmos, but 
wholly véumos. On the other hand uém- 
ov is not only appropriate but necessary 
in what is practically a résumé of Socrates’ 
whole account of courage (doxe’s yap joe 
—xaheiv). The only difference between 
the 6p67 66a of a guardian and a dog lies 
in this, that the former has received 
matdela, while the latter has not. And it 
is precisely this difference which makes 
the guardian’s 6ééa lasting, as the whole 
of the simile from dyeing was intended to 
shew {iva devoorotds kTX. 430 A). Finally, 
the soldier’s 6p67 6d0éa has just been de- 
fined (in 430 B) as owrnplay dia wavrés 
kth. To 6a mavros the words od ravu 
fovywoy are the necessary contrast: the 
do&a is in both cases 6p Te kal voupos, 
only you can depend on the guardian 
always, év re AUmrats Kal év jdovais Kal év 
ériOuulas Kal év poBos (429 D), but not 
always on your dog and slave. Cf. AZen. 
97 Ef. 

adAo te—dvSpelav. With the senti- 
ment cf. Lach. 197 A ff., where however 
it is because they are destitute of know- 
ledge that courage is denied to the lower 


animals. Isocrates Aztdd. 211 speaks of 
dogs etc. as brave. 
430 c 16 odtTiKyy ye—BSlipev. 


In this passage moXurixhy dvdpelav means, 
I think, primarily the virtue of a é\us as 
opposed to that of an léwrns: cf. 442 D 
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Wa \ a \ / A 
adOis dé rept abrod, éav Bovdy, Ere Kdd2d tov Skiwev viv yap od 
n rn vA ai 
TovTO eCnTovpmEV, GAA SiKaLocvynY* Tpos ody Thy éxelvou bnTHoW, 
id ’ yt e a > lal 
WS eywpat, ixavas exe. “Add Kadds, Edn, NéyeLs. 
/ / a. > > / \ lal Tal A 
VIII. Avo pry, jv & eyo, éru! Nova, & Set Katideiv év TH D 
/ WA / \ “a On oe / an 7 
TOAEL, 7) TE THPpoTVY Kai ov 61) Evexa TravTa EnTodpev, SiKacocvvn. 
/ \ Le a 5 BY \ 
Havu pev ody, Ids obv dv thy Sixaocdvny ebpoimer, va wnkére 


Tpaypatevauela tepl cwppoavvns ; 





modews Te kal (dubrov. Our 7éXs is brave 
because her soldiers are brave (429 B); 
so that in describing the courage of the 
soldiers we have really and truly been 
describing that of our city. But the 
avdpela with which we are now concerned 
is moXiTKy in another, and more import- 
ant sense, being based on ‘correct opinion’ 
(cf. Phaed. 82 A, B), 1-e. in this instance 
on opinion which is in conformity with the 
law of the és (cf. Aristotle’s aodirixy 
dvdpela Lth. Nic. U1 11. 11162 16 ff), 
and not on ‘knowledge,’ like the scien- 
tific or philosophic virtue to which we 
are introduced in Books vi and vu. In 
this Platonic connotation of the term, 
OnuoTiKH Or TodiTtxy dvdpela is inferior 
both to the courage which rests upon 
knowledge in the Socratic sense (Lach. 
£95 A, 196 E ff., Prot. 349 D ff.) and 
to that which rests on knowledge of 
the Idea of the Good (cf. vI 506 a), 
although it is nevertheless on a much 
higher plane than the so-called courage 
of slaves and brute beasts, because it is 
pera Tatdeias yeyovvia. In avOis—dlimer 
Siebeck (Zar Chron. d. Pl. Dial. pp. 
126 ff.) finds a promise of the Laches. 
To this view it seems to me a serious 
objection that the Zaches has nothing 
to say of the characteristically Platonic 
distinction between émiorjun and 6p6 
66a: for that very reason it is probably 
earlier than this passage. Courage in 
the ZLaches is littie more than Socratic 
courage (cf. A/em. IV 6. Io ff.), for the 
knowledge of the good into which it is 
finally resolved is not knowledge of the 
Idea. Others have found in ais a refer- 
ence to the account of Courage in the 
individual (442 B), or to V 4674 ff., or to 
v1 486 B. None of these references are 
in point; and it is simplest to take Plato 
at his word. He drops the subject be- 
cause further discussion of it would be 
irrelevant; he will resume it on another 
occasion if Adimantus wishes, but Adi- 
mantus is content. Cf. VII 532 Dz. and 


>’ \ \ / ” eA 
Eyo pev toivuv, én, ove 





see also on I 347E. The whole of this 
section of the dialogue is important be- 
cause it emphatically reaffirms the prin- 
ciple that courage as well as the other 
virtues enumerated here rests on 6p6% d6£a 
and not on émicrtjun. We have already 
seen that Plato’s earlier scheme of educa- 
tion aims at implanting only 6p0y ddéa. 
Cfoar 376)n 2: 

17 viv ydp—étnrodpev. viv=‘as it 
is’: so that Cobet’s (nrodmev (found also 
in one or two Mss) is unnecessary. 

430 D—4382A Thirdly, we consider 
Temperance. This virtue resembles a kind 
of ‘harmony’ or mutual accord. Tt zs 
often explained as self-control. Self-control 
means that the better self rules the worse; 
and this is surely true of our city, for in 
zt the higher controls the lower, and the 
irrational desires of the inferior many 
are subject to the rational desires of the 
virtuous few. Further, our citizens are 
im accord with one another as to who 
shall rule and who shall be ruled, so that 
Temperance 7s present in both ruled and 
rulers, pervading the whole city through 
and through and rendering it accordant 
with itself. We may define Temperance 
as accord between the naturally better and 
the naturally worse, on the question which 
of them should rule. 

430 p ff. The difficulties connected 
with Plato’s view of Temperance and 
Justice and their mutual relationship 
have been to a large extent cleared up 
by Hirzel (Hermes vit pp. 379—411). 
Hirzel’s conclusions, some of which have 
been attacked by W. A. Hammond in 
his instructive dissertation ‘‘ On the notion 
of Virtue in the Dialogues of Plato,” but 
not, I think, successfully, are now ac- 
cepted in the main by Zeller‘ 11 1, pp. 
884 ff. Till Hirzel wrote, the tendency 
was to regard the two virtues as nearly, 
if not quite, identical—in which case one 
of the two would be practically super- 
fluous. In that case, Plato’s search for 
Justice is little better than a fiasco, and 
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, A yy / 
olda obt av Bovdrolunv avTo mpoTepov Pavivat, eimep pyKETL 
? ra ’ + eet / / 
emisxeroucda coppootvnv' arr ei ewouye Botrg« yxapitecOar, 

, a ? \ / S a 72 / / 1A 
oKOTres TpoTEpoy TodTO exeivov. ‘AAG pévTOL, TY 8 éyw, Bovropat 
a / f 4 / \ of 
lye, ef uy aduxd. LkKomes On, &py. kerréov, eirov: Kai ws ye 
> = INA , \ \ oe , , A a 
evtedev ideiv, Evxupwvia twi Kal appovia mpocéoixey addov 7 
fa) ts , a . b , ¢€ / 
ta mpotepov. Ilas; Kéopos tov tis, nv 8 éyo, 7 swdpoavyy 
a aA lal ? 4 cf / 
éotly Kal HOovaY TIVAV Kal éTLOUBLOV eyKPaTELa, WS Pact, KPELTTO 
a ¢ a / > SQ) of ’ eee) ” lal 
57) avTov A€yorTes OK O10 SYTLVA TpOTTOV. Kal GANA ATTA ToOLA’TA 
> lol / 93 / 
w@otrep ixvn avThs déyeTar. yap; 
a a a e AN e a , 
Ovxobdyv TO wev KpEliTT@ avTOD YEdoiov; 0 yap éavTOD KpElTTwY 
> a ds fe ¢ \ 
kal HTTwv Syrov av avTod ein Kal o HTTwY KpEiTT@V: | 0 avTOS 


Ildvrwv pdariota, é&dn. 


/ 
ap év dmwacw TovToi. mpocayopeveTat. 
yap 


31. Aéyovres in mg. A?: 


Ti & ov; “AAN, Hv & 


galvovrat ILE g et (punctis notatum) A. 





his ideal city falls to pieces. Cf. Rettig 
Proleg. p. 137. Hirzel succeeds in shew- 
ing that Justice and Temperance are 
different, and both of them necessary to 
Plato’s perfect city; nor does he employ 
any other method than a strict interpre- 
tation of Plato’s own words as they occur. 
See on 4324. 

430D 24 mpotepov is omitted by 
Richards as illogical. So slight a flaw is 
easy to forgive; and é7e in wnKére suggests 
that mpdrepov is genuine. Nor could 
Adimantus well have said that in any 
event he did not wish Justice—od 67 évexa 
TavTa (nrovmev—to be discovered. 

430E 27 ci pr aduo. Cf. x 608D, 
612 D, Charm. 156 A, Menex. 236 B. 
The translation ‘‘as Iam an honest man ” 
{D. and V.) is inaccurate; but Schneider’s 
“‘ich thate ja sonst nichts recht” hits the 
mark. In English we require an inde- 
pendent clause, ‘I have no right to 
refuse.’ 

@s ye évred0ey iSciv: ‘seen from 
where we stand,’ i.e. on a first view: 
cf. ws evbévde léetv Pol. 289 D, infra 432 B, 
X 595 B, and see Gamenyee in Schanz’s 
Beitrage etc. 11 3 pp. avs 

28 Bites acca On appovla 
see 111 398 Ez. In its musical applica- 
tion cuugwvla is used both of consonance 
as in the octave or double octave and also 
of other musical intervals: cf. VII 531A 
and von Jan’s Mus. Script. Gr. p. 102 
and passim. The £vudwrla in which 


awppoctvy consists is apparently of the 
former kind: cf. 432 A 2. 

30 Sovay—eéyxpateia. It is chiefly 
this which is insisted on in the popular 
view of cwopootvy taken in 111 389 D ff. 
Ci Xen, Gyr Vil i. gies Tsoen 3: -44, 
and other passages cited by Nagelsbach 
Nachhom. Theol. 11 p. 233. Here the 
essential mark of cw@poctvyn is Evxppwvla 
as to who shall be rulers, and who sub- 
jects; a point which is not mentioned 
in 111. In other fundamental respects, 
also, the two descriptions differ; and 
Hirzel rightly insists that the cw@pootvn 
of Book Iv must be examined independ- 
ently and by itself (l.c. p. 409). 

Kpe(ttw—atTod: a common formula 
in the popular acceptation of cwdpoctvy : 
see Nagelsbach l.c. 

31 Aéyovres. See cr. 2. déyorres is 
found also in Flor. A, in some Mss of 
Stobaeus (707. 43, 97) and in Cesenas M. 
Aéyoures should (with Stallbaum) be taken 
as agreeing with the nominative of act, 

‘as men say, calling one lord of oneself 
in some mysterious way.’ 67, ‘forsooth,’ 
helps out ovx 018” évrwa tpdrov. For other 
views on this passage see App. Wi 

33 Kpelrro airod. Stallbaum reads 
KpeitTwy avtod, and wishes to do so also 
in 431 A below. The accusative is more 
natural in both places, partly because it 
suggests 70 KpeltTw abrod elvar (cf. 0 yap 
éavTod Kpelrrwv Kal nrrwy—adyv adbrod ely), 
partly because of xpelrrw atrod just before. 
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Cane , , c , 7 a 

eyo, paiverai wor BotvrAceoOat NEyELW OUTOS O OYOS, WS TL EV AUTO 
a ’ , L% \ \ 4 an 

TO avOporm Tept THY WuxnY TO wEev BéXTLOV Ev, TO bE YEtpov, Kal 

ig \ \ ‘4 nr % la) 

oTav pwéev TO PEXTLOV hiaEL TOD YeElpovos éyKpAaTES 7, TOUTO héyeLV 
\ / a lal fal an rn 

TO KPELTTW GUTOD* eae your: Gtav Oé UTO Tpodhs KaKhs 
4 Is a n 

 TwVOS omidtas KpaTnOn bro TARGUS Tod yEipovos TpLKPOTEpOV 
aN I n lal 

TO BéXtLov dv, TODTO Sé ws Ev dvEider Weyer | TE Kal KarELY HTTO 

€ la} AGE / Ni ef / \ 3 y ” 

éavTov Kal axodacTov Tov ovTw Siakeimevov. Kal yap éouxev, épn. 

BAI 9B / Ld Oe ’ , x \ / f lal AX \ 
ToBArEeTE TolvUY, HV éy@, Tpos THY véav Huty TOAW, Kal 
Le / > > A \ 

evpnoels €v avTh TO ETEpov TOUTwWY EVOV' KpELTTO Yap avTHV 
\¢ fal / vf th Lal 

aithis Sixalws pyoes mpocayopeverOar, eltrep, OU TO apeLtvov TOD 
Ve BA a / \ la) e lol eo] 7) by 

NElpovos apyel, cHPpov KANTEOV Kal KpEiTTOV avTOvD. ‘AXX’ aro- 

Wd Y4 \ n / 

Br€éro, épn, Kal adrnOH réyeus. Kat unv cai tas ye moddas Kal 
ry a b] Q / \ 10 / | \ if, > \ / 
TavTobaTras éTlOupias Kal noovas Te! Kal NUTTAas év TaLol padLoTAa 

»” ? \ \ Set i tenaiite Jes l 

av Tis evpor Kat yuvarkl Kai oikérais Kal TOY édXevOépwv AEyomEevoV 
v. a 

Tas 6é ye amas 


év Tots ToANots Te Kal havros. Lavy per odv. 


6. 7d IL: rov A. 12. odv ATI. moot H. Wolf: maou codd. 


ob Ag: 





431A 3 ti—Td piv—To 8. For 
the subdivision of ts cf. V 463 B, VIII 
560 A, Gorg. 499 C. Other examples of 
‘partitive apposition’ are V 461 D, 477C, 
VIII 552 C: cf. also VIII 556 B, IX 592 A, 
X 618 E. 

6 TO Kpelrtw avrod: sc. palveral pou 
Todro \éyew. The expression xpeitTw 
avrod is the subject, and roiro the object. 
tov for 74 (see cv. 2.) is indefensible. See 
also on rotro dé below. 

7 amdrPous Tov xelpovos. II 379 C7. 

8 tovTo S8t—SdiaKelwevov.  TodrTo is 
the object of Wéyew, whose subject is still 
strictly speaking 76 xpelrtw avrod or 
(which is the same thing) ot7os 6 \éyos. 
In wéyew and xadew the déyos is half- 
personified: ‘this the phrase censures as 
something disgraceful, and calls the man 
who is in this condition a slave to himself 
and intemperate.’ For the recapitulatory 
tovro 6é cf. Ap. 28 E with my note ad loc. 
Hartman’s todro 64 is an unhappy sug- 
gestion. 

431B 9 €o.Kev: sc. 6 Néyos ToiTO 
BoveoOar Aéyew: not (as J. and C.) ‘it 
seems a natural way of speaking.” 

11 Kpelrrw—atrys. Cf. Laws 626Eff., 
where xpeitrwy avrijs is similarly applied 
to a city and explained in the same way. 

12 ov: not the adverb, as Stallbaum 
supposed, but a partitive genitive: ‘that 


I5. 





whereof the better part rules the worse’ 
etc. 

481c 15 matol, See cr. x. The 
corruption—an easy one in minuscule 
MsS—recurs in VI 494 B. See Lntrod. § 5 
and Bast Comm. Pal. p. 705. The object 
of this part of the argument is to shew 
that our city is cwppwv not only as being 
Kpeltrwv abtjs but as being Kpelrrwy 750- 
vev Te kal ércOvp.@v—a kindred, but not 
quite identical, notion: cf. 431 D. In 
adding ‘yuvatt Plato speaks from the 
ordinary Greek standpoint; in permitting 
some women to be guardians, he tacitly 
allows that in some cases their desires 
(unlike those of olxéra: etc.) are pera 
voo. Cf. Laws 780 E ff. 

16 deyouévov is emphatic. 
is free who is a slave to his desires. 
I 336 A 2. 

17 tas S€yexrA. I have returned to 
the MS reading. The accusative with 
Tuyxdvw and its congeners is—except 
with neuter pronouns (Jebb on Soph. 
O. T. 1298)—almost unexampled (émréc- 
oas with accusative in Pind. Pyth. 10. 33), 
and Herwerden reads the dative, an easy 
correction; but it is perhaps safer to take 
the accusative as a sort of anacoluthon 
“occasioned by the parallel of the previous 
sentence” rds ye moA\as—etipo (J. and 
C.). Baiter brackets the verb émreviec. 
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¢ fal / ’ fol ay 
Te Kal wetpias, ai 8) peta vod Te Kai SoEns opOijs Noyiou@e ayovTat, 
a a t \ 
év ddbyous Te éruTedéet Kal Tois BéAXTIoTA pev pio, BédAXtLcTA Oé 


"AXnOH, Edn. 


madevbeiow. 


fal fal A / 
Ovxobdv Kal tadta opds évovTa cot 20 


a / x / \ > ca 

év TH ToAEL, Kal KpaToUmevas avTOOL Tas éeTLGUMLas Tas EV TOIS 
a tal n IN lol / 

ToAXols Te Kal! havAos Ure TE TOV ETLOVMaV Kal THS PpovnTEews 


a r \ / 
THS é€v Tois EXaTTOGL TE Kal ETLELKETTEPOLS ; 


"Eyoy’, én. 


IX. Ei dpa Se? twa rodw tpocayopedve Kpeitto ndovav Te 


A a , / 
Kal émOvupidy Kal avTny avTHS, Kal TaVTHY TpoTpNTEoV. 


Tlavra- 25 


\ i iD / \ / a - 
Tacw pev ovr, pn. *“Ap ody ov Kai cwppova Kata TavTa TavTa ; 


Kai para, ébn. 


= > \ , 
Kal pay elrep avd év addy TOL 4) avTH doEa 
PF) ? 


- fal oh a 
éveots Tois TE apyouvor Kal apyomévols | mepl TOD ovoTLVas det 


5) a , 
dpyew, kai ev Tal’tn av ein ToUTO Evov. 
5 fa) a 4 a 
Ev morépots ody dyoets TOV TOMTAaV TO TopPpovety 30 


épn, oPddpa. 


7) ov Ooxet; Kal pdra, 


aA a y Eablet) atsis , 
evetval, OTaVv OUTwS EXwoW; EV TOS apYoUVaW 1) EV TOS APKXopEvots ; 
EB > Z ” ‘O la) a i! 8 ? td 4 > a 

v audhotépors tov, én. pas ovv, nv eyo, OTL €TTLELKOS 
> 4 ” (:! e / \ e: ZL: o / 
EuavTevopeba apt, ws appovia Twit 1 cwppocvvyn @polwtat; 


Ti 6n; 


0; x @ ) avopela Kal 1) aodia év péper Tvl 
Tl OVX WaTrEp 7 aVvdp ” pép 


e / > n e \ / e€ 5 Veet 2 , \ / / 
EKATEPA EVOVTA 1 [LEV | codnv, 7) O€ avdpeiav THY TOL TAPELYXETO, 35 
> 4 al A > \ as et: b) a / s a 
ovxY OUTw Trovel avTN, AAA Su GANS aTEXVoS TéTATAaL, Sia TaTaV 


1. mapelyero A*II: mapécxero Al. 





431D 27 Kal phyv—odddpa gives a 
third feature of the cw@poctvy of a city. 
We have shewn our city to be (1) xpetrrwy 
avTHs, (2) Kpeltrwy dovav re xal ém- 
Ouudy. It is also (3) duovontixh epi 
Tov otlcTwas det dpxew. (3) corresponds 
to Kécpos, (2) to éyxpdrea, (1) to KpelrTw 
aitod in 430 E. Thus the discussion in 
this chapter follows a chiastic order. 

431§E 32 év Gpdorépors. Cf. 442C, D. 
Aristotle and others seem to have sup- 
posed that cwdpoctvn was the special 
virtue of the lowest class in the State and 
the lowest element in the soul: see Zop. 
v 6. 136> 10 ff. and 8, 138> 1 ff. and 
[Arist.] mepi dperGv kal kaxiév 1. 12494 
30 ff. év dudporépos proves this view 
erroneous. The error arose partly per- 
haps from a desire to make the theory 
superficially symmetrical, partly perhaps 
from a notion that Plato’s rulers would 
not be likely to dispute their own right 
torule. But cwPpoctvy in Plato’s sense 
1s necessary for his Rulers as well as for 
their subjects; without it, they might zo//e 
episcopart: cf. 1 346 D x. 





432A 2 & 6dns—Bid Tacav. 60’ 
édys sc. THS Toews, not vpas, as J. and 
C, strangely suppose. 61a macGv sc. Tov 
xopdv should be taken with Evvddovras 


(so also Schneider). 6:4 macdv_cup- 
gdwrig is the octave (One Prool, XIX 
35. 920% 27 ff.), the xadNicrn cupdwvla, 
according to the Greeks (Arist. l.c.), 
readily sounding to the ear as absolute 
unison; hence the point of ravrév, which 
is an accusative depending directly on 
&uvadovras. See Arist. lc. 14. 918 7 ff. 
dia Th NavOdver 7d Sid wacwy Kal SoKet 
Omogpwvor elvat, olov ev TH powrklw Kal év 
7@ avOpémrw; The whole expression da 
tmacav ~vvadovras ravrév therefore means 
that the concord of the citizens on the 
matter in question is absolute and com-| 
plete. Further than this I do not think 
the comparison is to be pressed. If we 
seek to find analogies between dodeveora- 
Tous, loxupordtous, uéoous and the brdrn, 
vyrn and méon of the scale, we are met by 
the difficulty that the “éon cannot be said 
to produce the same (ravrév) note as the 
brary and vir, and we are not at liberty 
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, / ld Sa \ u' 
Tapexouevn Evvddovtas Tovs Te acevertatovs TavTOV Kal TOUS 
: / a | \ 
laoyupotdtous Kal Tovs péoous, e& pev Bovre, ppovyncet, ei b€ 
- Yi 4 lal lal 
5 Bovrxu, loxvi, ef Sé, Kal TAHOEL 4) Ypnpacw 7 GAX@ OTwOdY TaV 
fi 3 fal , \ € , 

ToloUT@Y' WaTE OpOoTaT av haipev TaVTHY THY OpmovoLavy cwdppo- 
, 5 / \ y , 
ovvny elvat, Yelpovds TE Kal apeivovos Kata pivow Evpdpwviar, 

c / 8 r> aes) \ > / | \ 5 eae. / Il / 

omoTepov Set dpyew, Kal év mrodeL! Kal év Evi Exdot@. Lldvu por, 
a se ct! NS , an a if 

épn, Evvdoxet. Kiev, nv & éyo: ta pev Tpia nyiv év TH Tore 





to suppose that Plato is thinking of 7 6ts_ virtue remains for the third class of 
6.4 mac@v in the face of his own words, citizens? and what guarantee is there 
which refer only to a single octave (6a that co¢la will consent to rule? (see on 
Tacwy Tapexou vn KTA.). In talking of é duorépos 431 E). Whereas swopo- 
owdpootvn Plato usually distinguishes only _ avv7 not only provides for the third class, 


between two classes—rulers and ruled: but furnishes a point of union in which 
431D, Eand infra xelpovés Te kal duelvovos. all the classes may meet, and the City, so 
See also on 443D. far, become pla ék moddGv (cf. 443 E). 


4 povnce —ioxvi—mdrnder. define If we bear in mind that the Rulers are 
aabeveordrous, laxupotdtous, wécous. The only select Guardians, and that @vAakes 
equipoise and measured cadence of this includes both Rulers and Auxiliaries, we 
stately sentence may well suggest achorus may tabulate the virtues of the three 
of voices singing in unison. Cf. 111 4orC. classes thus :— 

Cobet’s excision of the second BovAe is Virtues of Rulers, 


sadly out of tune. copia + avdpela + cwppootyn. 
6 tatTHv THY Opdvotav prepares us Virtues of Soldiers, 

for the definition about to follow. There avdpela + cwhpootyy. 

are various ouévovat: thisoneisagreement Virtues of Farmers, etc., cwppoovv7. 

omorepov det dpxeu etc. Hirzel is, I think, mistaken in holding 
7 xXelpovos KTA.: ‘concord between that cwdpoctvy is a virtue of the whole 


the naturally better and the naturally and not of the parts; the fact is that 
worse, on the question which should rule, it is a virtue both of the whole and 


whether in a city or in an individual.’ of each of the parts. Strictly speaking, 
év évi exdoTw anticipates 442 Cf.; but is of course, duédvora or Ev~gdwyia implies 
justified here by 431 A,B. more parts than one, and cozcord is im- 


We may now sum up Plato’s account _ possible to a unit; but the essence of the 
of cwppoctvy so far as it isa virtue of the virtue consists in the view that the best 
State. It involves three elements: (1) the shall rule, and this view is present in 


B 


rule of the better over the worse, (2) the each of the three classes. For dcxacoovvn 


rule of ¢pévnois over the desires, (3) the see 434C x. 

agreement of better and worse as to which Plato’s account of cwdpootvy in other 
shall rule. (1) and (2) are different ways dialogues differs in many respects from 
of expressing the same thing; neither is _ this, and is rather a hindrance than a help 
fundamental, for (granted the presence in elucidating the present passage. Cf. 
of cogia and dvdpela) both of them follow Hirzel l.c. p. 409. The cw@pocivn of 
from (3), whereas (3) does not follow the Charmides is fully discussed by Knuth 
from either. Plato accordingly admits (3)  Qzaestiones de not. Tis cwhpocivns Plat. 
lost into his final definition. It follows  criticae (1874): cf. also Hammond l.c. 
from (3) that ow@poctvn, unlike copia pp. 138 f., 157 f. 

and avdpela, is a virtue possessed by all 432 np—4384cC Where then is Justice? 
the three classes of the City. Krohn We must beware lest she escapeus. Socrates 
(Pl. St. p. 372) pronounces cwdpootvyn presently exclaims that he has found the 
otiose and ‘‘ornamental.” The charge (¢razl. Justice is the principle, or else one 
is best refuted by considering whether form of the principle, which we laid down 


—_—_ 


the City is complete without it. (The at the beginning, vis. that each individual }) 


part played by Justice will be discussed shall fulfil that function only for which he 


later.) Apart from ocwdpootvn, what zs naturally best fitted. Ln other words, \\ 
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> nr / / , ’ Xv ” nan / v4 Vo tale Tia fa 
G@PETHS METENOL TOALS, TL TOT AV E€LN ; djrov yap, OTL TOUT Eat 


% Stxatocvyn. Anrov. 


Ovxodv, 6 Travxov, viv 8) hyas det 


7 
woTep KUVnyéTas TIVaS Bdpvov KUKA@ TrepLicTacbaL TpoTéxoVTAaS 


Tov voov, wn Tn Siabvyn 7» Sixavocvvn Kai apavicbcica adnros 


/ \ \ | ry 4 , »” 
C yevntat* davepov yap ' On OTL TavTn TH EoTLD. 


épa ovv Kal 


a tal 27 / bp] a Nims 3) \ 4 
mpoOupod KaTibeiv, Edy Tas TpOTEpos e“od dns Kal enol ppaons. 
Ki yap wdherov, bn: adAA padAov, Edy poe ETroMeVO YPH Kal TA 


decxvupeva Suvaévm Kabopav, mavu jor petpio xpynoe. “Kzrou, 


a > > , > t > > n 
nv © éyw, evEapevos per “od. 


7» © 6s, Hryov. 


Tlowjow tadta* adda povor, 


, € 
Kal puny, cirov éyod, duaBatos yé Tis 0 TOTS 


20 


/ la) \ i? 
gaivetar Kab érricKkios: gots yodv cKxoTewds Kal dvodiepevyyTos-. 


13. Odpuvov I: Oduye A. 
dpedov A. 18. 





Fustice ts, in a certain sense, ‘minding 
one’s own business. Four considerations 
point to this conclusion. In the first 
place, it is in order to make the other three 
take root that we require a fourth virtue; 
and it is gust the division of duty accord- 
ing to natural capacity which renders the 
other three virtues possible. Secondly, 
this ts the only principle which can be 
compared with the other three virtues in 
respect of benefit conferred upon the State: 
and Fustice must be comparable with them 
in this respect. Thirdly, it zs by this 
principle that the Rulers will direct their 
judiceal decisions, and Fustice is the prin- 
ciple by which our Rulers judge. Lastly, 
the violation of this principie works the 
greatest mischief in the City. So does 
Injustice; so that the principle itself is 
identical with Fustice. 

For Plato's view of Civic Justice see on 
434C. 

4328 10 ds ye—8dEat. This phrase 
is apparently quite unique in Plato: see 
Griinenwald cited on 430 E. 

13 @omep Kuvyyéras. The image is 
a favourite one with Plato: cf. Laws 
654 E, Larm. 128 C, Lys. 218 c. Other 
examples may be found in Stallbaum’s 
note on this passage. The particular kind 
of hunting from which Plato takes his 
illustration is clearly described in Xen. 
de Ven. 8. 4—8. A net was drawn round 
the bush where the hare was, and the 
hunters stood round, ready weradeiy kata 
Ta lxvn, av ExkudoOy ex Tav diKTiwv, 


16. gdpdoys IL: Ppdces A. 
petplw H. Richards: merpiws codd. 


17. wedov IL: 





432 c 16 pdoys: ‘point out.’ 
There is no occasion to read (with Ast 
and g) kal wor ppaces. 

18 petptw. See cr. 2. etplws xp7- 
o@at could only mean ‘to ¢veat fairly,’ but 
this is not to the point. The only relevant 
meaning is ‘you will find me very toler- 
able,’ and wet pl@ wor xpjoe conveys this 
sense exactly. Cf. émouévw xpy—kal 
duvauévw and Xen. Cyr. Ill 2. 4 ddlyos 
Te Kal acbevéor xpnoatued’ Av modepto.s, 
Symp. 2.9, 10. On the error see /utrod. 
§ 5. 

a ev&dpevos: like a pious huntsman: 
cf. Xen. de Ven. 6. 13 eviduevov TO ’ATOd- 
Now kal rp Apréuide ty “Ayporépa pera- 
Sobvar THs Ojpas. Cf. also (with Stallbaum) 
Phil. 25 B ebxov 54 Kal oxére and 77m. 
27C. émou ofy (suggested by Richards) 
seems to me much less spirited and pic- 
turesque than érov; and the cacophony is 
also unpleasing. For the asyndeton cf. 
II 373 E”. - 

21 tot. yotv—Svobiepedvntos has 
been objected to as adding little or no- 
thing to 6vcBaros—érloxs. But dvodce- 
petvyros, ‘difficult to beat,’ said of beating 
or scouring the brake to rouse (kwety Xen. 
de Ven. 8. 7) the game and drive it out 
into the net, could ill be spared; so apt a 
word is much too good for a copyist. 
Cf. Menex. 240 B, where depevrac@ac is 
used of the famous ‘ beating’ of Euboea 
by Datis’ soldiers: and see also Laws 
698 D. 
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\ a la 
ara yap Gmos itéov. | “Iréov yap, pn. Kal éyw katiowv ‘lod tod, D 
/ a 
eirov, © Travxwv: Kuvduvevouev te exe tyvos, Kat por Soxel ov 
al a >? s > “ f-8 F 
mavu te éexevEcicbat judas. Ed ayyéddeus, 7 8 Os. °H pny, jv 
ee} 4 / e A \ / \ lal , 3 / 
& éyd, Braxixov ye Huov To TaO0s. To rotov; Tadat, 6 paxapre, 
paiverat Tpo Today nuiv €€ apyns KudLVbelaOat, Kal ovy Ewpapev 
oS. oF ? ae. / dA hee lal \ 
ap avto, aAAX nmev KaTayehATTOTATOL’ WOTTEP OL EV TALS YEpoLV 


A 


” lal | > / \ e Lal > > \ A > 
éxovtes Entovow | evioTe 0 ExXovaLW, Kal Nets Eels AUTO bev OVK EB 
>’ / if / 3 lal al » \ >. / 
aTeBrétrowev, TOppw Sé ToL aTrecKoTroDmEV, 7 67) Kal EXavOaveEr 
lows mas. 
\ , oN Yer , , > , ec nr Caer 
Kab EeyouTes QUTO KQAL AKOVOVTES TAaNAL OU pavOavewv HUWY AUTO), 


IIds, en, Aéyers; Odrws, eirov, os Soxodméev pos 


OTL éréE ) 2 avtd. Maxpov, bn, To Tpooimov Ta 
éte éXéyouev TPOTOV TLVA AUTO. axpov, €pn, TO Tpooimov Ta 
a > rn 
emLOupovvTs aKkovoat. 
“2 Yj / a N ° a 

X. °AAN, Hv & eyo, akove, | ev TL apa Aéyw. 6 yap EE apyns 433 
bya pA lal a \ / 4g \ / / eh 
€OéueOa Sety moveivy dia TravTos, OTE THY TOALY KAT@KLCOMEV, TOUTO 


a ot / 2A f 
éoTiv, @s ewol Soxel, ATOL TOVTOV TL Eidos 7 SiKaLocvyy. €Véueba 


be 
€ 
a 
eV 
> , a 7 
emiTnoecoTaTn mepuxvia ely. 


/ \ U > , > / vd ef iia 
dnmov Kal moAXakis edéyomev, Eb ME“VNTAL, OTL Eva EXATTOY 
déou émruTndevery TOY Tepi THY ToALW, els 6 avTOD H dats 
> 

Enéyowev yap. Kal pay ore ye 


sh \ a t \ a , 
TO Ta aUTOU TpaTTEW Kal wn TOAUTTPAaypOVElV SiKaLoatYN EoTi, 


22. 


4. 6é¢ A®IT: om. Al 





432D 22 tov, tov: ‘Joy! Joy!’ 


do¥ dolentis, fo gaudentis, according to 
the Scholiast on Ar. Peace 318: cf. Suidas 
s.v. Ancient authorities differed on the 
point (see Blaydes’ critical note l.c.), but 
modern scholars for the most part agree 
with Suidas. 

24 exdevéeiobai—ed adyyéANets. The 
contracted form of the future of de’yw 
is established by the authority both of 
the Paris ms, and also of Aristophanes 
and Euripides, as Schanz has proved 
(Vol. X11 p. xvi). Schanz may be right 
in supposing that it is borrowed “ex ore 
populi.” For e& dyyé\Xets Phrynichus 
(s.v. evayyeAlfoual oe) apparently read 
evayyedels, on which see Lobeck Phryn. 
p- 632 and Cobet . LZ. p. 163. evayyed@ 
does not seem to be used in Attic prose. 
In Theaet. 144 B eb dyyéANets is read by 
B, eb dyyede?s by T. 

433A 3 ‘Tro. Seel 344 E x. 

t. €l80s, like tpdmrov Twa in 432 E 
and 433 B, hints, I think, that Civic 
Justice is not, after all, the true and 
original form of Justice. Hence, in 434 D, 
Plato is careful to warn us that the subject 





of Justice is not exhausted till individual 
Justice has been discussed. See on rooiro 
in 443 C. 

6  émurnSetordtn. émirnoerérata 
(Herwerden) is not good: cf. Il 374 E 
and supra 430 A. <A few MSS omit rregu- 
Kuta, not unnaturally; but the redupli- 
cation in gvois—reguxvia adds to the 
emphasis. Plato never tires of emphasiz- 
ing the ‘natural’ features of his city in 
Books 11—Iv. 

7 Sikatoovvn has been questioned 
by Richards, on the ground that ‘the 
inference announced in rodro rolvuy xT. 
is already stated in kal why bre xrX., 
which from its form (kal pv) is yet 
evidently only a step in the reasoning.” 
Richards suggests dixacov, and Hartman 
dixacocvvys, neatly but needlessly. rotvur 
in B does not express an inference, but is 
simply ‘well,’ as in 11 369 B, III 413 C, 
IV 436 B and a host of other passages 
collected by Kugler (de part. ra etc. 
p- 35). Plato first states a popular view, 
and then proceeds to shew that it is 
mainly right on grounds presently to be 
stated (whence oic# 60ev rexualpoua:;). 
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= 1 x * S D 
Bal todto d\Xwv Te TOANOY. aGxnKoamev Kal! avTOl TodXAKLS 


elpyjxapev. Eipynxayev yap. 


fal 3 > / 9 f 
Todto toivuv, nv 8 eyo, & ire, 


, i, \ \ ¢ a 
KiwOuvevet TPOTrOV TLVA YyuyVomeEvon 1) SiKaLoauVN Eival, TO TA AUTOU 


, = (4 / 3 
mpatrew* oic0a d0ev TEexpalpopat ; 


Ovk, adr réy’, En. Aoxet 


a , b] , 
por, Av & eye, TO HTONOWTOV ev TH Tore Sv éoxéupeOa, cwdpo- 


, Nes ' \ ! A 5 FN n a? 
Ovvns Kal avopelas Kab ppovncews, TOUTO €lVAL, O TAGLW EKELVOLS 


7 / , 
tv Svvamw rapécxev, Wate eyyevérOar, Kal eyyevopevols ye 


BN 
cwrTnpiavy mapéxet, Eworrep av evy. 


15. 


No stress should be laid on the fact that 
dixatocvyy is in one case the predicate, 
and in the other the subject: complete 
identity is predicated in both cases, as 
the abstract dixacordvn shews. It might 
be different if we read Slxaov, but for 
this there is no occasion. There is still 
however a difficulty in Oixacoctivn: see 
next note. 

4338 9 elptjKkapev ydp.. This has not 
been said in the Repudblec, nor (so far as I 
know) in any of Plato’s earlier dialogues 
(ifwe except 4/c.1127 C), so that elpjxapev 
refers to ordinary conversation. Such 
a view has affinities with the legal view 
of Justice as the virtue which respects the 
rights of others (cf. 433 E and I 3314 ff.), 
and is natural enough, especially with the 
loose connotation which dccacoovvy had in 
popular language. It is however curious 
that in Charm. 161 B ff. precisely the 
same account is given of Temperance: 
apre yap aveuvncnv 5 Hon Tov HKovoa 
hévyovrtos, bre cwhpoctvn av eln Td TH 
éauTot mpatrecv: cf. 77m. 72 A eb kal 
maar Néyerat TO TpaTTeELy Kal ywova 
Ta Te avTov Kal éavTov cwdpove pdvy 
mpoojxkew. In its popular connotation, 
swpooctvn was not always distinguished 
from dixkatocvvn, and even the philo- 
sophers (as Strabo VII 3. 4 observes) 
sometimes used the words in nearly an 
identical sense. See Nagelsbach (Vach- 
hom. Theol. p. 238. Steinhart and others 
find in the difference between this passage 
and the Charmides |.c. an indication of 
the Socratic and Platonic doctrine of the 
unity of Virtue. No doubt there is a 
certain sense in which virtue is one (see 
below on 434 C), but we must insist 
that the specific virtues are represented 
by Plato in the Republic as distinct; 
on any other hypothesis, the perfect City 
falls to pieces. Perhaps dicacoovvy after 


, + , 
Kaitoe Epapev Sixacocvynv 


mapéxer Vind. DF: mapéxew ATE g. 


To\umpayywovety is an error for swdpo- 
cvvyn, and Plato is here deliberately 
correcting the popular view. If so, kal 
phv—ye means ‘and yet,’ i.e. in spite of 
what we now say that $zesd¢ice is els év 
kata vow, ‘we and others have also 
said that Zemperance is Ta abrod mpar- 
trew. Adimantus assents. ‘ Well,’ con- 
tinues Socrates, ‘it is apparently (not 
Temperance, but) Fzstice which is ra 
avrod mpdtrew.’ This view gives a much 
better sense to kal in kal rodro, and 7 
dixavoctv7 receives the proper emphasis. 

11 Soxet—eUpoirev. Things which are 
equal to the same thing are equal to 
one another. Now (1) the Virtue which 
enables the others to take root, and 
(2) Justice, each=76 birddourov. There- 
fore Justice enables the other Virtues to 
take root. <But that which does so is 
Ta avTov mpdrrew. Consequently Justice 
is Ta avrod mpdrrew.> Plato seldom 
leaves so much to be mentally supplied 
in his reasoning. 

I5 apéxe. See cr. 2. Former 
editors (except Ast) retain wapéyewv and 
explain it as depending directly on doxe?. 
If this is right, cat before éyyevouévors 
joins rotdro elvac and mapéxew; but kal 
eyyevouevos ye, following immediately 
on éyyevéoOa, naturally suggests that 
mapéxew and éyyevéo@ar are coordinate 
and both under the government of wore. 
That this was felt in antiquity is proved 
by the variant éyyevdueva for éyyevo- 
Hévois, preserved in Stobaeus (/lor. 43. 
98) and in &. The author of the reading 
éyyevoueva must have understood Plato 
to mean ‘which enabled them all to make 
their appearance in the city, and having 
done so, to keep it safe, so long as they; 
are there,’ and this, I think, is the natura 
meaning of Plato’s words, if wapéyew is 
retained. But the sentiment is compara- 
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Kai yap ¢ 
"AXAG pévTot, Hv S éya, eb Séou ye Kpivas, TL THY 


| »” @ x e Oe b] / > A he ef 
éoeoOat TO UtrodepOey exeivwy, ef Ta Tpia evpoiper. 
,’ 
avaykn, &pn. 
, Reo} U / > \ ’ / > 4 
TOMY Huiv TOUTWY padioTa ayabny aTrepydoeTaL éyyevomevor, 
Uy BY fé r e fal ‘ 
dvoxpitoy adv ein, ToTEpov  opodokia THY apxovToV TE Kal 
’ / x \ ie uA / 
20 apYouévwr, 1) 7) Tept Sevov Te Kal wn, Atta éoti, SoEns évvopov 
/ a lal ” 
TwWTHpPla €v TOLS OTPATLUTAaLS eyyEvOMeVN, 7} N EV TOls apxovct 
‘es / \ \ > an DY | lal / bt \ > \ 
hpovnais Te Kai dvrakyn evodaa, 7)! ToDTO pwadiaoTa ayabnyv adTnyv D 
Ase SN AC cd. OL h Weed \ \ 5 / \ > Oé \ 
Towel Evov Kal év Traot Kal ev yuvatkt Kal dovrAM Kai éNeVOépw Kal 
lal 4 a 
Snutoupy@ Kal apyovte Kal dpyowéve, OT. TO avTod ExacTos eis 
@v émpattev Kai ovK émodvTpaypwover. Avaoxpitov, éby: Tas 8 
’"EvapirXov dpa, ws éouxe, TpOS ApeTnv Tone 7 TE TOpl 
pe pa, @s , TPOS ApeTnv Toews TH TE copia 


25 
LA 
ov; 
ae \ a , \ a / c na of 2 3. ow \ 
avTis Kal TH owhpoorvy Kal TH avopeia ) Tod ExacTov év a’TH TA 
€ lal / / \ / yy > r / 
avTov mpatTew dvvamis. Kal para, épn. Odxodv dicxacocvyny 
/ Li ’ U Xx > | > \ / Ud f 
TO Ye TOUTOLS EVaptAXOY av eis | apeTHY TOAEWS Beings; TlavTaTac. B 
o fev odv. LXKorree 57 Kal THE, Eb oUTW OokEL. apa Tois dpyovaw 
fal / P Ie 
év TH TOAEL Tas Oixas Tpoatdkers Sixadfeww; Ti wynv; "H add2Xov 


e lal rn 5 , U BN , a x a 
ovTWocoby UaAXov ehiéwevor SiKATOVaLY 7) TOVTOV, OTTwWS AV EXaTTOL 


35 


fiucd- 57, > / if lol e lal t 
PNT EXWOL TAANOTPLA MITE TWVY AUTWY TTEPWYTAL; 
Nai. 


an A , 3 c aA 
oixelov Te Kal éauTov E£is Te Kal Tpakis Suxavoavyyn av | owororyotro. 434 


tovtov. ‘Qs dtxatiov ovTos; 


Ne hey 


Te  qEege 14) sya e) 7) Ile 
obv &: twos ov Allg. 


vn 





tively weak; and consequently Ast and 
Hartman wish to cancel rapéxyew, making 
owrnplav depend upon mapécxev; but a 
present tense is necessary. mapéxet seems 
to me what Plato wrote, ‘aye, and after 
they have appeared it preserves them, so 
long as it is present in the city.’ A rela- 
tive clause often passes into an indepen- 
dent sentence (see on II 357 B); and the 
idiom is appropriate here because it 


30. olrw AIL: in mg. yp. cauTr@ A?. 
tovrouv IL: rovro A. 


Ovn, adrAa 
\ Ud 7 ¢ n 
Kal tavtn apa mn 7 Tov 


32. ovTWoo- 


34. TovTou A*II: rofro Al. 





483 £ 30 oKéme KTA. This Tex- 
pjpiov turns on the judicial sense of 
dixkacoovvyn: cf. 1 331 Eff. The judicial 
functions of the rulers follow naturally 
from 428 D, where it is said that codla 
BovXeverar—ébvrw’ av tpdrov abrTH Te 
(sc. modus) mpds abTHy—dpiota duo? 
«tr. It is clear that no class except the 
rulers can be judges in the State, and 
judges are necessary: see III 408 D ff. 


responds to the emphatic xai—yé. For 35 €avTov KTA. éavrod is a possessive 
kal—ye cf. 425 B 72. genitive depending on rod. It should be 
433 D 23 So0vAw—dpxopévw. On noted that although és rod olkelov is 


doUXkw see V 469 Cc z. Richards would 
insert Kal -yewpyw after Snuouvpy@, point- 
ing out that the other words go in pairs; 
but the difference between dnuouvpy~ and 
yewpy@ is insignificant, since both artisan 
and farmer belong to the same class in 
the city. 

24 els wv. Most of Stobaeus’ Mss 
(Flor. l.c.) read eis dy .&v. & is un- 
necessary with kal ovK émodumparymdver 
following (Schneider). 


not the same thing as mp@écs Tod olxelov, 
the latter involves the former. Plato 
is looking for a point of contact be- 
tween his own view of Justice and the 
popular judicial meaning of the word, 
and finds it in &&s tod olxelov. Krohn 
(Pi. St. p. 49) appears to me to attach 
too much weight to és rod olkeiov when 
he calls it a new ‘‘ Begriffselement,” and 
complains that it is ‘‘weder sachlich 
erlautert, noch logisch streng abgeleitet.” 
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"Rott tadta, "188 81, édv col dep enol Evvdoxy. TéeKTwY TKUTO- 
a , , XK 

Tomov émuyerpav epya épyatecOar i) oKUTOTOMOS TEKTOVOS, 1) Ta 
x rd A \ e + EE 2 

dpyava petadauBavovtes TAAAH@Y 7) TYLAS, 1) KAL O AUTOS ETTL- 

a , t , t Yi / bE A 

YEelpOv audotepa TpdTTEWw, TavTa Tara peTAArATTOMEVa Upa 
a U , > a 

oot av Te SoKel péya Bra at Todw ; AX’ btav 

7 S a + ” AN / 4 
rye, oluar, Snprovpyos Ov 7 TIS AAXOS YpHLaTLOTHS puageEL ETELTA 


» E) o ¥ / ra > 
B érracpopevos | 1) wAovT@ 7) TANOEL 7) Layvi 7) AAW TH TOLOVT@ Els 


Ou ravu, &pn. 


TO TOD TOAEMLKOD ELdos ErrLYELPH Lévat, 7) TOV TOAEMLKGY TLS Els TO 
tod Boureutixod Kal PvrAakos avdkvos wv, Kal TA addAjrAwV OTOL 
dpyava petadapBavwot Kal Tas Tiuds, 7) STav oO avdTos TavTa 
Tavita dpa éeriyerpy mpdTTEv, TOTE oiwat Kal col SoKely TavTHY 
THY TOUT@Y peTaBoAnY Kal TokUTpayLocUYNnY OrEOpoY Eivat TH 
mode. Lavratace péev odv. “H tpidv dpa dvtwv yevov ToduTpay- 
C pocvvn Kal petaBorn | eis dAXNAA peyioTn Te BAABN TH TOrEL 
Kopidy 
Kaxoupyiav d€ tHhv peyiotnv Ths éavTod TodEwS OVK 


> 3 , , , 
Kal opOoTat av mpocayopevoito padiota Kakoupyia. 
bev ovv. 


adiciav dyces eivar; 


IIldés & ov; 


a Ya 
Tovto péev apa adycxia. 








XI. Iddw 6€ dd¢ Aéywpev: YpnpatiotiKod, émiKovpLKod, 
8. rw Il: rm A. 
Cf. 442 E. It should be mentioned that tioned, and is directly the subject of 


the poet Gray (with less than his usual 
critical acumen) conjectured Tot <movety > 
TO oikelév Te kal <7TO> éavTov, comparing 
olkevompayla in 434 C. 

434A 5 mdavra tdAda means every- 
thing except what Socrates is about to 
mention, that is everything except the 
interchange of rulers and ruled. So J. 
and C., rightly, I think: cf. 421A, VII 
518 D and Laws 798 D. Other editors 
explain 7é\\a as ‘“‘reliquorum opificum 
opera”; and so also g, reading 7 mavra 
Ta\Xa Ta ye ToLadra; but it is difficult to 
extract this meaning out of r&\\a without 
Ta ye To.adra, and the asyndeton is also 
very harsh. Madvig’s conjecture raira 
is improbable, though adopted by Baiter. 
Adimantus would catch the meaning all 
the more easily on account of the similar 
statement in 427A, and because mdvra 
would be pronounced with emphasis, as 
the asyndeton also indicates. I have re- 
moved the comma usually printed after 
peradatTépeva; for madvra rdé\\a in- 
cludes within its scope all the cases men- 


A. P. 


Ooxet. 

6 add’ bray KTA. Plato is probably 
thinking of Athens again: cf. supra 
424 D . and Krohn P/. St. p. 46. gicec 
belongs to &v. Hartman needlessly ex- 
punges wy and reads gus for gicer. The 
subject to y is simply the pronoun ‘he,’ 
used loosely, as often in English. 

4348 10 PovdevtiKod—av. ‘Valde 
miror editt. verba BouXeutiKod cal pvdaKkos 
dvdéios wy concoxisse” cries Hartman. 
The genitives of course depend on 7d 
(eldos), and dvdgios is used absolutely, 
as often. 

434c 16 pddtota Kakoupyla. pd- 
icra is omitted in & and one or two 
other Mss; but cf. VII 532 B éru dduvapla, 
VIII 564 A els dyav Sovdetay (with Stall- 
baum ad loc.), and other examples in 
Kiihner Gr. Gr. 11 p. 526. That wddtora 
should be taken with kaxoupyia is clear 
from peylorn BAdBy and kaxoupylay ri 
peylorny. 

19 madw: uot ‘again,’ but ‘eon- 
versely,’ ‘‘umgekehrt” (Schneider). 
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Siukaroovvny TpOTEpov Exel ETTLyELpHoatpev OedcacPa, paov av év 





20 ékdorov—mdoAe is cancelled by 
Herwerden as a marginal note on olxeto- 
mpayla. The words add to the weight 
and impressiveness of the sentence, and 
have a decidedly Platonic sound. 

21 Tovvavrtloy éxelvov. éxelvov is ‘the 
other,’ i.e. moAuvmpaypuoovvns (rather than 
décxtas) ; and rovvaytioy is probably nomi- 
native, and not adverbial accusative. So 
also Schneider. It is not necessary to 
add ov after rovvayrtoy as I formerly did. 
The style of argument is the familiar ré7ros 
éx Tav evavTiwy (see Arist. Rhet. II 23. 


1397° 7 ff.). 

To sum up. Civic Justice is the fulfil- 
ment of the maxim 70 avTov mpdatrew by 
the three classes in the City. There is 
nothing transcendental or metaphysical 
about it, as Krohn rightly observes (P/. 
St. p. 48); it is simply the principle es 
év kata vow applied to the three com- 
ponent units or factors of the State. Cf. 
II 370A”. It is moreover the soil out 
of which all the other virtues grow; its 
fruits are Wisdom, Courage, Temperance, 
of which the last appears in the Farmers 
and Artisans, the last two in the Auxi- 
liaries, while the Rulers possess all three 
(432 Az.). Thus all the Virtues meet in 
Justice (év d€ dixacooivy ovddAHBdqY Tao’ 
dpery ’ve ap. Arist. Bth. Mic. V 3. 1129> 
25 ff.) and it is in Justice, not in co¢ia 
(as the historical Socrates held AZem. 111 
g. 5), that the true unity of Virtue consists. 
Plato’s Justice is in reality not so much 
a specific virtue, as Virtue or Righteous- 
ness in general: Kal o0@ Gamepos ov6’ 
é~os olrw Oavyacrds (Arist. l.c.): cf. 
442E . He desired to build a city, 
wherein Righteousness dwelleth («a:vovds 
5é ovpavods Kal yiv Kawhvy—mpoodokwper, 
év ols dixaootvn Kkarouel 1 Pet. 3. 13), 
and interpreted Righteousness as the law 
of els & kara gvow. In taking this view 


of political dixavocvvn, there is every 
reason to suppose (with Krohn l.c. p. 46) 
that Plato was not uninfluenced by the 
modutpayyoctivn (as he conceived it) of 
Athenian democracy, although it is in 
reality a particular psychological inter- 
pretation of Nature’s law of amdérns that 
forms the true philosophical basis of the 
City described in Books 11—I1v. See also 
on II 370A. 

434 D—435 A Adimantus agrees; 
but Socrates will wait until he has dis- 
covered Fustice in Man before being sure 
that he ws right, If the features of Fustice 
are the same in Man and in the State, we 
shall be satisfied. 

434D 23 taylws—héywpev: cf. Vv 
479 C Tayiws vojoat, Theaet. 157 A vonoat 
—tayiws, Zim. 49 D. ovKx écrt maylws 
vonoae was probably a phrase in vogue 
among Heraclitus’ followers: see Wohlrab 
on Zheaet. l.c. 

24 lov to elS0s. fdos is not yet the 
Idea (III 402 C) but refers to olfxecomparyla. 
For iév Richards conjectures lodow; but 
surely els would then be wrong. How 
can ‘we’ be said to pass zz¢o an indi- 
vidual? The efdos is half personified (cf. 
Orav—éNObv Epwrnua epnrac VII 538 D); 
it is said to ‘pass into’ the individual 
merely because we have discovered it 
first in the State. See also on drauBdv- 
verat 442 D. The passage in Phaedr. 
249 B is different, whether we accept 
Badham’s conjecture (é6v7’ or not. 

27 ‘Iv is a loose internal accusative, 
exactly like 6 in 443 B below. The refer- 
ence is to II 368 D. 

28 éket. The reading éxeivo, found 
in = and other second-rate Mss, would 
probably have been discarded sooner, if 
it had been known that A as well as II 
reads éxet. Campbell first pointed this 
out. éxeivo is not quite suitable because, 
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although it must mean justice, it suggests 
something more remote. éke? on the 
other hand helps out the antithesis be- 
tween év pelfovi—éydvrwy and év évl 
avOpHrw, and is in harmony with éxet 
épavn below. dixacocvyny depends on 
Gedoacba, and r&v éxévTwy is ‘its pos- 
sessors’: cf. II 367 B,D, E. In reciting 
the sentence, the voice pauses after éxdv- 
Twv and pronounces éxet with emphasis. 
éxet (with which cf. éxelyov in Parm. 133 D) 
was rightly retained by Stallbaum, who 
did not know that it was the reading 
of A. 

4345 29 Tovro: i.e. Td petfov Tov 
éxdvrew Sikaoovy nv. 

4385 A 4 kal oSdv. Cf. (with 
Schneider) infra vil 533 B and Crat. 
425 B. péOodor for kaé’ 6d6v (Herwerden) 
is a sorry piece of criticism. 

435 a—4835 D The point to be ae- 
termined is this: are there three psycho- 
logical forms or kinds in the soul of the 
Individual, corresponding to the three 
orders in our City? And is the Indi- 
vidual temperate, brave, wise and just in 
virtue of the corresponding affections of 
these kinds? Our present methods of in- 
vestigation are wanting in exactness; but 
they are sufficient for our immediate object. 

435 aff. The passages in Plato deal- 
ing with psychology have been collected 
and carefully expounded by E. W. Simson 
Der Begriff der Seele bei Plato (Leipzig 
1889). I have found Simson’s treatise more 
serviceable than Chaignet De la Psycho- 
logie de Platon (Paris 1862). Dr Brandt’s 
Program Zur Entwickelung der Platoni- 
Sschen Lehre von den Seelentheilen (Leipzig 
1890) will also be found useful in studying 
the psychological theory here unfolded. 
For an attempt to shew that Plato always 
believed in the unity of soul see Archer- 


Hind in ¥. Ph. x pp. 120—131. The 
fundamental principle on which the theory 
of Book tv should be interpreted is that 
the just soul is an image of the just city. 
Now the just city is a & with three woA\a: 
so therefore is the just soul. Plato states 
this quite clearly in 443 E va yevduevov 
éx ToANGv. In this sense, therefore—and 
to Plato it was something real and no 
mere figure of speech—the soul has unity ; 
but not, strictly speaking, in any other 
sense; otherwise we are in danger of ob- 
literating the distinction between the three 
orders of the city, and so destroying the 
whole fabric. Of course nothing which 
Plato now says should be taken as pre- 
judging the question about the nature of 
soul in its dAnBecrdrn vows, i.e. when 
exempt from all the evils which are 
inseparable from matter (xX 611 B ff.): 
if wholly separated from material ac- 
cretions it is probably povoerdés (612 A), 
Aoyorexdy alone remaining. See on X 
611 B. But for the present we are con- 
cerned with soul incarnate; and Plato 
certainly speaks of this as having three 
Partse  Ci«Zeller: men, ppys45) ate In 
what sense an immaterial thing like the 
soul even when present in body can be 
said to contain ‘parts’ or ‘kinds’ (uépy, 
elon, yévn) is a further question, which 
Plato does not here raise, although his 
followers have done so. It is doubtless 
true (as Archer-Hind holds l.c.) that 
‘parts’ of soul can only be different modes 
of its operation; and a consciousness of 
this fact seems to betray itself in 439 B, D; 
but we shall best apprehend the meaning 
of Plato in this passage by treating the 
analogy as Plato does, i.e. as valid 
throughout, and speaking, in common 
with Plato and his commentators, of 
‘parts’ of soul. Seealso on 435 B. 
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435A 6 petfov—tdatrov: ‘whether 
greater or smaller.’ The insertion of ov 
after é\arrov, suggested by Dobree, is 
unnecessary. 

485B 14 tTdatta Talta cldy. clin 
used in this sense is slightly confusing 
after eldos has just been applied to dixao- 
ctvn; and rév a’ra&y rovTwy yevav would 
lead us to expect yévy. The psychological 
elements are called elén, yévn, or mépy: 
eldn in 435 B, C, E, 439 E, yévn im 44r C, 
443 D, mépn in 4428, C and (by im- 
plication) 439 B, C, D and fassim. Cf. 
Brandt l.c. p. 17 and Zeller* 11 1, p. 845. 
eldn Wuxis does not, strictly speaking, 
mean ‘varieties of soul’ but rather ‘kinds’ 
belonging to or present in soul (edn ev 
Wuxn 439 E: see also on III 402 C), and 
much the same is true of yévy. There 
is some authority for holding that the 
Pythagoreans before the time of Plato 
recognised at least two ‘ parts’ of soul— 
an addoyov and a Aoyxdv (see Diels Dox. 
Gr. pp. 389 f. and other evidence in 
Rohde Psyche? 1 p. 170 2.) ; but Zeller 1° 
pp- 447, 448 may be right in regarding 
the Pythagorean form of this theory as 
post- Platonic. <a 

435C 16 davadoy is of course ironi- 
cal, although Glauco pretends to take it 


avrn Il: éauvry A. 


seriously. Cf. (with J. and C.) 423 c—E, 
426 A, B. 

435 D 20 Kal ev y—éEapkéoe. The 
difficulties connected with this passage 
have led to much discussion: see for 
example Rettig Pro/eg. pp. 126 ff., Krohn 
fl. St. pp. 128 ff., 144, Pfleiderer Zur 
Losung etc. pp. 25, 73, Hirmer Zvést. u. 
Komp. etc. p. 618. rodro in axpiBds pev 
rodro and in 7 émt rodro ayouvca ought, so 
far as grammar goes, to mean the question 
whether the soul has zpia ei6y or not. 
But the waxporépa zreplodos in VI 504 B ff., 
where Plato expressly refers back to this 
passage, eschews the psychological pro- 
blem altogether. The “axporépa teplodos 
of Books VI—VII is in harmony with the 
present enquiry in so far as it seeks to. 
determine the nature of Justice and the 
other virtues (VI 504 D, 506 A), but it is. 
nowhere in the Republic expressly used 
either to confirm or to overthrow the 
triple division of soul which is here pro- 
pounded. (The analysis of mental faculties 
in VI 509 D—5I1I E is introductory to the 
faxporépa meplodos, not a result obtained 
by it; nor has that analysis, strictly speak- 
ing, any bearing on the question whether 
soul has three efé7 or not: ef. Pfleiderer 
Zur Losung etc. p. 25.) Krohn accordingly 
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holds that the ‘longer ways’ of Iv and vI 
are different and distinct (PZ. S¢. p. 128); 
and Schleiermacher supposes (Z72erlung 
p. 71) that the wAelwy 064s of Iv is to be 
found in the psychology of the Ztmaeus ; 
but that Plato meant the two ways to be 
identical is certain, for he explicitly says 
that they are (VI 504 B ff.). The only 
way out of these difficulties is to suppose 
that_roiro here was not intended by Plato 
to refer to the psychological, but to the 
ethical question, to which the psycho- 
logical enquiry is introductory. 
must then be taken as éixacoovvys Te Tepe 
Kal cwppoctyns kal _dvdpelas cal codias & 
ékaorév éo7e (VI 504 A). This view be- 
comes easy if we suppose that the words 
kal ef ye—étapxéoec were not written by 
Plato immediately after he wrote 435 C, 
but at a later time, when VI 504 A—D was 
composed. It is in itself highly probable 
that the most important passages refer- 
ring forward or backward to one another 
throughout the dialogue were either writ- 
ten together, or at all events revised by 
Plato side by side. Cf. Brandt l.c. p. 13 
zm. 3, where a kindred view is taken. In 
any case, we must adhere to our expla- 
nation of roi7o, if we would preserve the 
artistic unity of the Repudblzc. See also on 
VI 504 A—D. 

22 a&ddAn. Seecr.n. dX7 is in itself 
much better, to say the least, than dAXd, 
and is confirmed by a\\y paxporépa— 
meplodos in VI 504 B. The corruption was 
easy, owing to the frequency of a\Aa ydp. 

435 —E—439E The presence of three 
kinds or characters in the city establishes 
the existence of the same characters in the 
individual; but the question is, do they 
exist in him as three separate elements, or 
not? Do we employ the whole soul in 
every psychical act, or do we learn with 








TOUTO 


yeXolov yap av 


d\n Flor. T cum Galeno (v p. 481 Kiihn): ¢\\a ATIE g. 


one part, feel angry with a second, desire 
with a third? In examining this question 
we begin by laying it down that the same 
thing cannot do or suffer opposites at the 
same time in the same part of itself, and 
with reference to the same thing. This 
rule ts of universal application; apparent 
exceptions there may be, but never real. 
Desire and Aversion are opposites; and 
Hunger and Thirst are two specific va- 
rviettes of Desire, relating to meat and 
drink, considered absolutely and without 
qualification. Now it sometimes happens 
that we are at one and the same moment 
both thirsty and unwilling to drink, in 
other words, experience both Desire and 
Aversion. But Desire and Aversion are 
opposites. They must therefore spring 
Srom different psychical elements. The 
truth 1s, in such cases it ts one part of soul, 
the Rational part, which says ‘Refrain!’, 
another, the Appetitive, which bids us 
drink. 

435 E 28 Ott ye—modea. Broadly 
speaking, what Plato says is true, that the 
predominant character of a State depends 
on the predominant character of the in- 
dividual citizens (cf. Bosanquet Companion 
pp: 147 f.): but it does not necessarily 
follow, because a city contains three 
psychologically different classes of citizens, 
that each of us (éxdorw judv) has within 
his soul the three corresponding psycho- 
logical elements. In making this asser- 
tion, Plato relies upon the fundamental 
hypothesis of the Republic, viz. that the 
individual is a commonwealth writ small. 
See on II 369 A. ye after dé, though 
omitted in 2, is strictly appropriate, and 
warns us of a further point—réde dé 757 
xarerdy 436 A—on which agreement is 
not so easy, 
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31 of Sy—airiav: ‘that is, among 
peoples who bear this reputation.’ tavrqv 
1S TOU Oupoedets etvar. The phrase airiay 
éxew is used both in a good and in a bad 
sense as the passive of alri@uat: for the 
good sense cf. (with Ast) Gorxg. 503 B. 
What follows is (as Teichmiiller observes 
Lit. Fehd. 1 p. 146) conceived in the vein 
of Hippocrates’ enquiries as to the in- 
fluence of climate on character: see his 
treatise de aere aguis locis 12 ff. ed. 
Kuehlewein, and cf. also Arist. Physiog. 
2. 8065 15, Probl. xIv 8, 15, 16, and es- 
pecially Fo/. H 7. 1327> 23—33 with 
Susemihl’s note. Aristotle for his part 
represents the Greek nature as the mean 
between the two extremes of oriental d:a- 
vontikov and Texvixdv and northern Oupos. 
There is no good reason for supposing 
(with Steinhart Z7zm/ectung p. 191) that 
Plato was thinking of the wild races of 
the North when he instituted his second 
order of citizens, and of Egyptians etc. 
when he established his third. On the 
Phoenician and Egyptian characters cf. 
Laws 747 C ff. 

32 Tov dvw témov: ‘the Northern 
region,’ not ‘the Azgh/and country’ (L. 


and §.): cf. Arist. AZeteor. 11 5. 362° 33 
Tov avw méAov and Hadt. 1 142 al. 

33 aitidoatto. elyac should be under- 
stood. For the construction cf. X 599 E. 

436A 1 tAoXxprparov is another 
name for émiOupnrixov, OTe did XpnudTwv 
padoTa aroTreNobyTat ai ToLavTat EmOuplat 
(1x 580 E). 

5 Tovtwy tkacra refers to the actions 
described in pavOdvouey pev érépw etc. 
TovTw (see cr. 2.) can only be defended 
by referring it (with Schneider) ‘‘to the 
subject of the triple predicate 7d @uuoe- 
dés, TO Pitouadés, and 7d diAoxpyuaTor.”” 
There is a certain obscurity in this con- 
struction, and rovtwy éxagra prepares us 
for wavOdvomev pev Erépw, Oumotucba 
6é etc. better than €kacra alone would do. 

4368 12 tTavtév—édua is the earliest 
explicit statement in Greek literature of 
the_maxim of Contradiction; cf. 7heaet. 
ISP a POISE Ey hs, Soph. 230 B 
and infra X 602 E. Plato may have been 
led to formulate it in opposition to Hera- 


cliteanism, which was supposed by some 
To be the negation of the principle 


(see Arist. Ze¢. T 3. 1005> 24 and Theaet. 
152 Dff.), or against the Megarian puzzies 
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(see RP.” § 226), or as a counterblast to 
both. Many of the sophistries of the 
Luthydemus turn _on the violation of this 
law. In Aristotle’s formula (A/ez. l.c. 
1005° 19) mpds_tavréy does not occur; 
and Hartman would cancel xal pds 
travrov here and pds 76 avré in 436 E, 
on the ground that it means the same as 
kara Tavtév. But assuredly it does not. 


kara _tavrdv is ‘in the same part of it’ 
as the instances presently cited shew; 
while mpos tavrév is ‘relatively to th 
same Ae sees CTE TNT 
the subject of the proposition. mpos Ta 
aitad and kata tavrd are also both of 


them found in the parallel passage Soph. 
230 B. mpos tavrév covers such cases as 
are adduced in Zheaet. 154 C—155C: 
six dice are mdcelous mpds TétTapas 
é\atrous mpos SwWoeka, at they are not 
esata “aps abt By. CT Vil $24 A 
and see also on 7) kat ely in 437 A. 

436C 15 wv is not precisely éorly 
waomep @oue0a (Stallbaum); for the refer- 
ence is actually to the past, and the past 
tense should be kept in translating it. 
See 11 357 Az. and cf. X 609 B. The 
so-called ‘philosophic imperfect’ gets 
credit for more than it deserves, because 
we are apt to suppose that the past ex- 
cludes the present, which is not always 
true: cf. VI 497 C 2. 

elev by itself in replies is rare. It 
occurs (if the Mss are right) in Sym. 
206 £, Crat. 410C, Men. 75.c. In the 
last two passages, Heindorf (on Craz. 1.c.) 


dmodexolucba g: dmrodexdueda AlZ: dmodexéueda A®Il. 





is inclined to rearrange the speakers ; but 
it is safer, both there and here, to keep 


the traditional arrangement. See on 
Tagan): 
486 D 23 xaptevtiforro—koppevo- 


evos may refer to some Megarian quibbles 
on this subject. Zeno’s argument to shew 
that 7 olards pepouévn Eornkev proceeded 
on a different principle: see Arist. Phys. 
VI g. 239° 30 ff. 

25 1 Kal—8pq. ‘‘Repetendum ds 
ex praegressis’’ (Stallbaum). Schneider 
connects 6p@ with dray: in that case we 
must understand after tofro dpa some- 
thing like ws kal rotto S\ov gornké Te 
aua kal xwetrat. Stallbaum’s view is 
the simpler, and should, I think, be 
preferred. I have accordingly removed 
the comma usually printed after xwodiv- 
Ta. 

26 os ov—depopévov. This clause 
has proved a source of great perplexity. 
Schneider suggests that pevévtwy is a 
partitive genitive, éo7f being omitted; 
Stallbaum, that ra rovaira is adverbial, 
like tovovrorpémws; while, according to 
J. and C., ra roatra ‘tis to be taken as 
cognate accusative with the participles.” 
Rather than accept any of these sug- 
gestions, it would, I think, be preferable 
to expunge 7a roatra altogether (with 
Ast), or to place it after dmodexolucda 
(as Gildersleeve suggests, 4. J. Ph. v1 
P- 333 #- 2), or even perhaps to read rép 
Toovrwy with Richards, although little 
short of a miracle could have corrupted 


fe) 
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vv ’ \ ’ , \ ‘ ’ ts. Cal \ . \ \ 9 \ 
éyew avta evOu Te Kal Tepipepes ev avTots, Kal KaTa pev TO EvOD 
e / 1) A \ ) XL A be \ \ / nN 
éotavat, ovdaun yap atoKNivew, Kata dé TO Tepipepes KUKAM 
a iva be \ We / EY ’ } ‘ x ? ’ \ 
KwetaOat Otav Oé THY EvOuwpiay i) eis SeEvay 7%) Els aptoTepay 
Xx | \ , Dt > AY pe > / a / 
els TO Tpocber % Els TO OTLGOEV eyKALWN Apa TrEepLpEpopevoY, 
/ > A wt e / A aaa an ” IO\ 7 e a 
TOTE OvdaLH EcTW EcTavar. Kai dpOas ye, pn. Ovdév dpa nuas 
na y Ve > / b \ a 4 i@ A , 
TOV TOLOUTWY NEyoMEVOY ExTTANHEEL, OVSE MAANOV TL TELTEL, WS TOTE 


BN \ > Wea vd ns \ 9 N A \ ? \ > / 10 437 
Tl AV TO AUTO OV ALA KATA TO AVTO TPOS TO AUTO TAVAVTLA | TT aAUOL 


"AXAN Gos, 
nv eyo, iva wu) avayxalopcba Tacas Tas ToLavTas augicBnTHcELs 


* \ ” DY N / BA > / ” 
) Kal ein 1) Kat Troinoeev. Ovxovy ene ye, Edn. 
> / \ "A € ’ > lal BA 4 
émeEvovtes Kal BeBatovpevor ws ovK arnOeis ovoas pnKvveLy, 
¢ nA 
vTroBéwevot Ws TovTOU oUTwS eYoVTOS els TO TpocHEv Tpolmper, 
c vA 3S, BA a la) x z. / ec on 
omoXNoynoavTes €ay TroTe ANAN hav} TavTa 7} TAaVTH, TavTa Hiv 


30. 
notavit A. 


mn eis Oe&iay IL: 7 kal els deka» A. 2. 


7) kal ein AIL: punctis 





T&v To.oUTwY to Ta To.adTa. The follow- 
ing interpretation, which appears to me 
right, has not, so far as I know, been 
hitherto suggested. tavrd goes closely 
with the partitive genitive éavray, and is 
a predicate to Ta Tolatta, which is also 
governed by xara (cf. the familiar usage 
with womep and a preposition in similes, 
e.g. Zheaet. 170A worep mpdbs Oeovds 
éyew Tous év éxdoras Gpxovras etc.: 
see On VIII 553 B). pevovrwy te kal 
pepouevwy is a genitive absolute. The 
sentence is in every respect an elegant 
and idiomatic piece of Greek, and means: 


{{‘ because such parts, in respect of which 


— 


they both stand still and move on these 
occasions, are different parts of them.’ 
Ta To.abra—the meaning of which is easy 
to catch after the examples given above 
—forms a welcome preparation for ed0d 
Te kai mepipepés in the following clause. 

4365 32 tomy. I formerly rejected 
this word (with Galen de App. et Plat. 
decr. 1X Vol. Vv p. 799 ed. Kiihn, Her- 
werden, and Flor. U). It is certainly 
more pointed to connect éordva with 
gaiwev dv, and Glauco’s kal dp0as ye 
(sc. patuev dv) is easier without éorw. 
But there is not sufficient ground for 
deserting the best mss. For other ex- 
amples of replies referring to the earlier 
part of the previous sentence see V 
465 E 2. 

437A 2 7 kal ely. I agree with 
Bekker, Schneider, and J. and C. in 
retaining these words, which Galen l.c. 


also read, and only a few inferior Mss 
(with the majority of editors) omit. If 
the words are spurious, no satisfactory 
theory has yet been advanced to account 
for their presence in the text; certainly 
no scribe is at all likely to have added 
them. A fuller and more emphatic state- 
ment of the maxim is natural enough after 
the emphasis with which the sentence 
opens (ovdév—éxmdnjéer), and Schneider 
truly observes: “‘ obiter et quodam modo 
praeter exspectationem eius” (i.e. Tod 
eva), ‘‘mentionem fieri adiectum xal 
indicat, quod semel positum mox sine 
offensione repetitur, omissis vero verbis 
7 kal ely ante Tovjoevey non magis quam 
supra p. 436 B ante mdcxew locum habi- 
turum fuisset.” md@oc and moujoevev have 
reference to actions, e’j to a state, and 
ein naturally follows ma@o. because e.g. 
melous ylyveo@ac (an example of mdc- 
xev) leads up to mXelous efvar. It should 
also be observed that the meaning of mpés 
76 av76, which the discussion has not yet 
brought out, is best apprehended in ex- 
amples not of mdcoxew or roceiv, but of 
elvac Tavaytla: see 436 Bm. 

GAN’ Spws KTA. The usual Greek 
idiom, as shewn for example in a\y6 Thy 
Kepadry (cf. v 462 C ff.), rests on a psy- 
chological theory which is inconsistent 
with that now proposed by Plato. This 
may be one reason why Plato is at such 
pains to establish and emphasize his 
point. 


B 


D 
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Ta ard TovTou EvpBaivoyta rEedAupEva EcecOar. “Adda YPN, Ehn, 
TAUTA TOLELY. 

XIII. *Ap’ odv, | jv 8 eyo, TO ériveveww TH avavevew Kai TO 
ediecOai twos raBeiv TH atrapvetcOar Kal TO TpocdyecOar TO 
atobeicbat, tdvTa Ta ToLadTa THY évayTiov dv adArjdoLs: Oeins 
"AAN’, 


Té ody; nv S eyo: Suphy Kal rrewhy Kat 


v / by / ’ \ \ 4 / 
elTe Tompatov cite TAOnuaTwY; ovdéY yap TaUTH dLoiceL. 
» © 6s, Tov évayTion. 

, yee eee oN , > a 
dXws Tas erOvpias, Kal ad TO EOEXELY Kal TO BovrAETAaL, OV TraYTA 
rn ’ hi lal U XN / \ ih) \ lal yy Oé 4 | e 
Tadta els éxetva mot av Beings Ta edn Ta viv dn AEX GErTA; | oiov 

«gs \ fal > lal A , Nom OF, > / / >’ / 
det THY TOD ETLOVpMOdVTOS WuYY Ovi HTOL EpiecOar pryoers ExEwou 

@ xX ’ a Xx / lal A xX / / c / 
od av ériOupn, 7) mpocdyecOar TovTO 5 av BovrAnTal oi yevécOat, 
B) S ty a - a \ 
4) avd KaW bcov éOérer Ti of TopicPHvat, Emiveverw TOUTO TpOs 

\ Wa x a an n Lf, 
QUTHY WoTTEP TLVOS EPWTAVTOS, ETOpEyoMevnY avTOU THs yEeveoews ; 


“Eyoye. 


Ti dé; 7d aBourety cal pr eOérev pnd ercOvpetv ovK 


> ae a Nis / Clee Peary \ ee, > / 
€lS TO at@wQetv KQL QTENQAUVELY ATT QUTNS KAL ELS ATTAVTA TAVAVTLA 


> 7 / 
éxeivois Onoopev; 


IIés | yap ov; 


Tovtwv 6) otTws éyovTar 


os na ff s 3S Ay > U > lal rs 
eTOumi@y TL pjcopey Eivat Eldos, Kal éVapyecTaTas AUVT@V TOUTwWY 


ig4 bb Ny fal XSI a a 
nv Te Olav KaNOvpEV Kal HY TetVvav; 


11. ay Baiter: om. codd. 





4378 10 dafetv has been doubted: 
but see III 407 B z. 

Il dv (see crv. 2.) is better inserted 
after évavtlwy than after @elns (Ast) or 
towadra (Hartman). Stallbaum (who 
formerly read dv Oetys) in his last edition 
acquiesces, like Schneider, in the omis- 
sion of &v; but few will agree with him. 
I have noted the—certain or probable— 
omission of dy in all or the best Mss 
in Phaed. 62 C, 109 E, Euthyd. 291 E(?), 
Rep. V 457 D, VII 516 E, VIII 558 D, 
where the omission is lipographical; also 
in Phaed. 72 8B, Euthyd. 281 C, Crat. 
389 E, 409 A, Alc. I 132 B, 133 E, Soph. 
266 A, Phil. 478, H. Maz. 295A. Some- 
times (as occasionally after mplv) the 
omission is perhaps a poetical touch: see 
my note in CZ. Rev. IV p. 103. 

14 kal av. Krohn (PZ. St. p. 57) 
presses ai too much when he says that 
é0é\ew and BovdecOa are definitely re- 
presented as not belonging to the category 
of éri@upyiat. Plato expresses no opinion 
on this point; for at, ‘also,’ merely marks 
the introduction of two new terms. 


437c 18 é\e.—épwtavros. The 


19. 


Diycopuev, 7 8 bs. Odcodv 


épwravros AlIL: ép@vros A. 


difference between é0éder, ‘is willing,’ 
and BovAerat, ‘wishes,’ is well brought 
out by the contrast between the more 
active process described in mpoodyerOac 
and the passive assent which émuvevew 
expresses. The point is missed by trans- 
lating (with J. and C.) ‘beckons this with 
a nod towards herself’: it is merely ‘nods 
assent to this in reply to herself.’ One 
part of the soul asks, and the other 
answers, the psychological process being 
compared to a kind of dialectic or ques- 
tion and answer inside the soul: see 
III 400 D z. and cf. Isocr. Aztid. 256. 
For the confusion of ép@vtos and épw- 
T&vros—epavros is found in several Mss— 
cf. [Zrast.] 132 D, and Luthyphr. 14 C. 
With the analysis of desire in this passage 
cf. Phil. 34 ff. 

21 am aitys. dd’ av’ris Hartman 
(with Vind. E only), but dedavvew is 
active, not middle. The actions are 
described as though by a spectator ad 
externo. 

437 D 


23 émOupidv: a defining 
genitive. 


For eldos see IlI 402 C 2. 


20 


25 


30 
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THY pev ToTov, THY & edwdhs; 
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[437 D 


Nai. *Ap’ obv, cal door diva 


€oTi, TEovos dv TWOS 7) OD éyomev erriOupia ev TH WuyH ein; 
olov Siva éotl Sixpa apa ye Oepuod morod 1) ~uxpod, %) roddod 
7) OAlyou, 7) Kal évl AOY@ ToLOd Twos TeépaTos; 7) av wey TUS 
Gepporns To Sires TpooH, THY | TOD Wuxpod émiOupiay mpocrrapé- 
xour’ dv, av b€ uxpoTnys, THY Tod Oeppod; éav Sé Sid TAHOovS 
Tapovalav TOhAH 7 Sia 7, THY TOD ToANOD TapéEeTas, cay bE 
OdLyN, THY TOD ddiyou; adTo Sé Td Surv od pH ToTE GAXOV yévnTaL 


26. 7 ov Ast: mov AMIE: 
év 6Alyw codd. 


7 ob A®: 4 morod g. 


28. evi Néyw Cornarius : 





25 ap ovv KtA. This discussion 
(down to 438 £) is apparently regarded 
by Susemihl (Ge. Zn¢w. 11 pp. 163 f.) as 
unnecessary for the immediate purposes 
of the argument, but it is not so. Plato’s 
object_is_ to remove _a_difficulty which 
might be felt in holding that desire is 
restrained, and that by the Aoy.orixév. 
Why should thirst be restrained? an ob- 
jector might ask. You yourself, Socrates, 
hold that (1) desire is always of the good ; 
consequently (2) thirst is always the desire 
of good drink, and (3) is therefore always 
good. See 438 A, where the gist of the 
objection is contained. Socrates would 
reply: The fallacy lurks in (2), for ‘good’ 
drink is ambiguous. If ‘good’ drink 
means drink which desire ¢hzzks good, 
then (2) is true; if it means drink which 
is in reality good, (2) is not true. 
cannot know whet 1s good. We must 
therefore amend (2) by omitting ‘good,’ 
for in reality it is sometimes good and 
sometimes bad to drink. To what then 
is the final appeal? To the Aoyorexdy. 
It is this which decides on each occasion 
whether it is really good or bad to drink, 
and gives or refuses its assent accordingly 
(439 C). Bosanquet takes a somewhat 
similar view (Companion p. 154). See 
also notes on 438 A. 

27 olov Stipa—uxpod. ‘Thus thirst 
is thirst—of hot drink, is it, or of cold?’ 
For the genitive with diya (which 
Richards doubts) cf. 439 A. The re- 
petition of dia is like that of émurrjun 
in 438 C, and makes the statement formal 
and precise. 

437 E 29 wWvxpod—O@eppod. Her- 
mann transposes these words and is 
followed by Stallbaum, Baiter, and others. 
“‘ Palmaria emendatio,” cries Stallbaum ; 
whereas J. and C. hold that it “‘makes 


Desire _ 


nonsense of the passage.” It is not at 
first sight quite easy to decide between 
these conflicting views. The words éav 
pév Tis—mpoorapéxotr’ av clearly mean 
that the desire of cold drink is due to 
thirst pls heat, i.e. thirst supplies the 
desire of drink, and the heat present in 
the thirst supplies in addition (apoo7apé- 
xo.r’ dv) the desire of cold: see also on 
Tov 6é—mpooyryvéueva below. This is in 
harmony with common sense and also 
with the theory of Zys. 215 E émiOupety 
yap Tod Towovrou (sc. évavriov) éxacrov, 
aN’ od} Tov ouolov. 7d pev yap Enpodv 
vypot, 7d dé Wuxpdv Oepmod xkri.: cf. 
also Symp. 186 B. But éav 6€—zroAX7 7 
diva 7 seems to proceed on the opposite 
or homoeopathic principle. The presence 
of wos produces a desire not for its 
opposite but for itself. The solution of 
the difficulty is to be found in the differen 
character of the notions @epudrys and 
mwAHOGos. Oepudrns is something distinct 
from diwos, though superadded to it, for 
which reason Plato does not use the 
expression Oepudv divos; whereas mAHOos 
is in reality wA7Oos divns, and ody 
dia, as experience shews, desires much 
drink. The common sense point of view 
is taken by Plato throu Sout. and is 
expressly justified by him in 438 E of te 
éyw ws olwy av 7, Toatra Kal éorw. 
For these reasons I heartily agree with 
the Oxford editors. Hermann’s proposal 
is a product of the inveterate tendency to 
suppose that wherever we turn in Plato 
we rub against the theory of Ideas; but 
the use of mapovola here (in spite of 
Peiper’s Ontol. Pl. pp. 602 ff., Zeller4 11 
I, p- 560 ., and many other critics) is 
not metaphysical, but logical, and +\#@os 
is certainly not an Idea in this passage. 
See on this point 438 B, 438 C zz. 
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438 B] 


ériOupia i) obtep répuKev, avTod mapatos, Kal ab TO TeLviy 
Bpdépatos; Odtws, épy, avn ye 7 émiBupia Exact avtod Jovov 
éxdotov ob mépuxev, Tod Sé Tolov % Tolov Ta Mpooryiyvopera. 35 
| Miro. tus, Av 8 éyod, doxérrous Huds dvtas OopuBnan, ws ovdels 
qorod ériOupel, GAAA ypnoTod TroTOU, Kal ov giTov, ddrAa YpNnaTOD 
el ovv 1 diva 


438 


~ > n > n 
aitov: jwavres yap dpa TOV ayalov émiOvpovaowr. 
> / > / a xn v7 yy , yy 7 iva ? A 
eriOumia eat, ypnotod av ein elite T@paTos E’TE GdXov OTOV EoTIV 

Yj \ YU x an , 
ériOupia, Kat ai adrat ota. “lows yap av, pn, Soxot Te Aéyewv 5 
- Lome > m n e 
B 6 tadta Aéyov. “AAX|G pévToL, Hv 8 eyw, boa y éotl TovadTa | ota 
na if id A aA MN 
elvai Tov, Ta ev Toa ATTA ToLOD TLVOS EoTLV, HS Euol SoKeEl, TA 
rn 4 ? 4 Yj > 
8 atvta &kacta avtod éxactov povov. OvK Ewadov, épy. Ov 
vy »” cA \ a la / ’ ® oN 9s an x 
éuabes, Efnv, OTe TO petfov TovodTov éoTL oiov TuVds Eivat mECCoD ; 


Ilavu ye. 


ToAv €XaTToves. n yap; Naz 


> lal cal 3 / 
Ovxovv Tov €XaTTOVOS ; 


Nai. To 8€ ye modv petfov 


a ? ay \ \ \ lad \ 
Ap’ otvv kat To Tote petCov Tote 





33 avTod mmpatos: ‘merely of drink’ 
)( much drink, cold drink, ete. Cf. vir 
559 A avrol atrov te kal bYov. For 
kal af xr. Herwerden would expect 
kal av7rO <TO> TewHy <atTod> Bpw- 
waros. Further specification than Plato 
gives is unnecessary, for TO mew7jy as 
well as atrd 7d dios is subject to ov 
ba =wore—otmep mépuxev. The voice 
pauses slightly after mew7jv. 

35 Tov St—mpocytyvopeva: as e.g. 
Oepudrns, where it mpooyiyverar TH dlwer 
(cf. E above), is the desire of puxpod, 
wWuxpdérns of Gepuod. The type of desires 
illustrated by the desire of Puxpov mapa 
appears to Plato composite and not 
simple. 

438A 1 pao has been doubted, 
and is not, apparently, elsewhere so used 
in Plato (Kugler de part. rol etc. p. 11), 
though often in Tragedy. Here too it 
strikes, I think, a lofty note ‘ Wherefore 
let not any’ etc. @opuByjoy is also highly 
dramatic. All this parade is affected 
because it is a deduction from one of 
his own favourite commonplaces which 
Socrates is about to parry: see next 
note. 

3 WdvTes yap KTA. yap dpa—a rare 
combination—occurs also in Prot. 315 D, 
Symp. 205 B (according to Ven. T, but 
the Bodleian reads yap), Laws 698 D. 
dpa indicates that the objector is quoting 
another man’s view (II 358 C z.), and 
the doctrine that all men desire the 
good was in point of fact a common- 
place in the Platonic school. See for 


example Gorg. 468 A, Men. 77 C ff., 
Symp. 204 E and Rep. WI 413 A, VI 505 D. 
Here, as always, Socrates would of course 
concede that all men desire the good; 
but we need the Aoyorexdv in each act 
of desire to specify what the good really 
is (437 D z.). Moreover, according to 
our present theory, the desire of good 
drink is the product of ¢wo desires, viz. 
(1) thirst or the desire of drink, and 
(2) the desire of good. That (2) is in 
a certain sense universal, does not alter 
the fact that the two desires are logically 
distinct. See on rot 6é—mpooyryvomeva 
437 E. 

438 B 8 atta ekacta. adra is 
ipsa, 1.e. by themselves, alone, without 
qualification: cf. adra—péva abradv povwv 
in D and avrod maparos etc. 437 E. 
Plato now proceeds to establish the 
universality of his rule. It is obvious 
that the reasons for believing the rule 
true of éwvuula are confirmed if we can 
shew that it is true universally. The 
phraseology of this passage —m)7Oous 
mapovola, avta Exacta, avTn émioThun— 
is no doubt interesting for the light which 
it throws on the origin of the terminology 
adopted in the Theory of Ideas (cf. vt 
507 B z.): but we could make no greater 
mistake than to suppose that Plato is 
here speaking of hypostasized Ideas. Cf. 
Pfleiderer Zur Losung etc. p. 19- 

Q TO petLov—peifov. Cf. (with Stall- 
baum) Charm. 168 8B ff., where the nature 
of relative notions is similarly defined : 
also Gorg. 4706 B ff. 
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Ler \ WEL Ey a > , x» / 
EAXATTOVOS, Kal TO eaopevov pmEtCovy Exomévou ENATTOVOS ; 


TAATQNOZ 


[438 B 
"AAG Ti 


5 x \ \ , 
env; 78 Os. Kat ta wrelw 5) mpos Ta édatTo | Kal Ta buTrhacta 


\ lal ios / \ 
Tpos Ta nuloea Kal TavTa Ta ToladTa, Kal av PapvTEpa Trpos 


\ 
15 Koupotepa kal Oartw mpos Ta Bpadvtepa, Kal Ett ye Ta Oeppa 


20 


25 


Tpos Ta Wuypa kal TavTa Ta TovTOLS Guota ap’ OvY oUTaS Exel; 
Ilavu pév ody. Tt &€ ta rept ras eric typas; ovx 6 avTOS TpOTOS ; 
emioTHun pev avTn paOnuatos avtTov émictHun éeoTiv, i) OTOUV 87) 
Sef Ocivar Thy emrioTHuNy, emiaTHun Sé TIS KaL TOLA TLS TTOLOD TLVOS 


ip. 
Kal TLVOS. 


/ \ \ / ’ A / 
rAéyw SE TO Tordvde: | ovK, errEtdy oiKlias épyacias 


5) / Nas / fal ” 2 tal d ot \ 
ETLTTHUN EYEVETO, OLNVEYKE TOV AARWV ETLOTNUGY, WATE OiKOSOMLKN 


KANOHVvaL ; 
Nai. 


a Yj 
TOV ANAOV; 


yh / is aN ’ ’ n , 3 vA ec , 2) if 

t pny; p ov TO Trova Tus Elvat, ola ETEpa ovSEULA 

Ovxodv ére.d7) TroLtov Tivos, Kal aUTN Told 
> 


ae \ Kane! A / Nineg 2 a ” 
Tis eyevETO; KAL al AAAaL OVTwW TEXVAaL TE Kai ETLOTHMWAaL; “EKoTW 


OUT®. 


la) / - / 
XIV. Todro troivur, nv S eyo, Pabst we TOTe BotvrNecOas rNEyeLv, 
Yl a Y r 
el dpa viv éuales, OTe baa éotiv ola eivai Tov, avTa pev pova 


avTov povev éotiv, Tov S€ Tol@y Tidy! Towa ATTA. 


/ ¢ / XN tn lal in Ba e BA \ a e A 
Neyo, @S, OLWY AV 7), TOLAVTA KAL EDTLY, WS apa Kal TWV VYLELYMV 


a \ a in 
30 Kal voowoar 1 eTLoTHuN UyleLvy Kal voowdonS Kal TOV KaKa@Y Kal 


| 


rn ? a \ 

Tov ayaldav Kak) Kal 
/ 

emioTnun eoTtly éyéveTo 


20. 


ayabn: 





438c 15 td Bpadvtepa. Stallbaum 
and others read Bpad’repa without the 
article (on slight MS authority), but 
praestat lectio difficilior. Cf. etre éyyelwv 
elre TOV SGwv VI 491 D. Td is certainly 
not wrong, and the variety of expres- 
sion is pleasing: ‘and heavier also to 
lighter, and swifter to that which is 
slower—do they not stand to one another 
in this relation?’ i.e. such that if Bapvrepa, 
for example, is qualified, xovpérepa is 
qualified too. 

18 émortypy pev aity. ‘Knowledge 
and nothing more,’ as opposed to know- 
ledge plus some specification, e.g. astro- 
nomical knowledge, literary knowledge 
etc. It is interesting and instructive to 
study Parm. 134 A ff. side by side with 
this passage. There a’rh émitiun has 
for its object THs 6 orw ad7Oea, i.e. the 
Ideas; here we do not soar so high, for 
pabhuaros avrod is only ‘learning and 
nothing more’ )( e.g. physical learning, 


? 3,4 ’ a 
GAN é€7rE1d1) OVK aAUTOU oUTTEp 


> t by \ rn t a > 
eTLETHUN, AANA TroLOD TLVOS, TOUTO O HY 


olktas Rg: olkelas AIL. 


classical learning, etc. 

4838 D 20 émeaSy—kdAnbyvar. Plato’s 
theory is very clearly conceived. olkodo- 
puxh émeotHun is a combination of ai’rh 
émioTHun and olkodouia: émiotHun cor- 
relates with udA@nua, olxodouia with olxlas 
épyacia, so that émiorjun oikodomxy is 
émioTnun olklas épyaclas pabjuaros: it 
is therefore zolov vids (i.e. in this case 
olkodoutKxod) pabjuaros. Cf. note on 
Tov dé—mpooyryvoueva in 437 E. 

488 E 29 Tov vyevav Kal vorw- 
Sov. If we carry the analysis less far 
than Plato, we can still make the added 
determinants the same by saying that 
larpixkn émioTHun is of larpixdy wd@nua. 
But this will not suit with xax#, for ‘bad 
knowledge’ is not ‘knowledge of bad 
things’; nor does it—in many cases— 
apply to desires. Cf. 437 E 2. 

31 avrod odmep—étorly: i.e. uadyua- 
Tos a’tov. avrov is emphatic and con- 
trasted with zovod ruvés. 
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mpatre. Ast: mpdtro AIIZ g. 





36 To 8t Sy Sios ktA. Here begins 
the application of the argument on 
Relativity. 

439 A 1 ov TovTwv KTA.: ig. ov 
Ojoes TO Siwos elvat rovTo, Smep éorl, 
ToUTwy Taw Twos sitim esse id, quod est, 
inter ea Ss. tanguam unum eorum, quae 
alicuius sunt (Schneider). We must, 
I think, acquiesce in this interpretation, 
if the text is sound; but there is grave 
difficulty in taking eivac twice over, as 
Schneider virtually does (‘is that which 
it is, and is one of,’ etc.). Iam strongly 
inclined to think that Plato wrote ov Tov- 
Twv Onoes Tav TwWhs, <Kal TwWds> elvat 
TovTo Omep éotlv kTA. With this emenda- 
tion the meaning is: ‘ Well now, about 
thirst, will you not place it in this category 
of things relative, and hold that it is what 
it is—that is, of course, thirst—relatively 
to something? Yes, said he, relatively 
todrink.’ 7a rivés i.e. ‘ the things relative 
to something’ for ‘ the category of things 
relative,’ is further explained in kal twos 
—érep éoT. éywye answers the first 
part of Socrates’ question, and ruparéds 
ye the second. For other views on this 
passage see App. III. 


4 Shhos 8 ody KTd. 8 ofy=‘how- 
ever,’ as in I 337 C. The reading 6’ ad 
(g and some other inferior Mss) is un- 
pleasantly cacophonous before avré. 

439B 10 ovydp8i—mpdtre. See 
cr.m. Ast’s emendation mpdarre: is prefer- 
able to inserting dv or changing 67 to av 
(with Schanz). The particle 67 could ill 
be spared. The infinitive rpdrrew is read 
by Galen (de Azpp. et Plat. decr. V p. 488 
ed. Kiihn) and two inferior Mss. Those 
who retain the Ms reading suppose that 
ay is carried on from érepoy dy ein; but 
the instances cited in support (1 352 E, 
II 360 C, 382 D, 111 398 A) are very much 
easier than this. sept 7d atré refers of 
course to the object of the action in 
question: mua for instance in a case 
of thirst. Note that Plato betrays a sense 
of the unity of soul when he uses the 
expressions atriyv—diWaoay, and ré ye 
avrtd—mpdtre. So also in D below 
Noylfera sc. 7 Wux7. See on 435 A ff. 

13 avrov. See 428A. The illus- 
tration, as Bosanquet conjectures, may 
have been suggested by Heraclitus’ raXtv- 
Tpomos apuovln bkwomep TOEOU Kal Upys 
(fr. 45 Byw.). 
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éyylyvnra coniecit Schneider: éyyévnra codd. 


Ov, arn eixotas, | épy, Hyoiuel’ av ovTas. 


27. €étatpov IL: érepov A. 





439 c 16 ovx éOéd\ew: ‘refuse’: cf. 
infra 76 KwAdov—x parody Tod KedevorTos. 
So also Bosanquet ‘ decline to drink.’ 

18 éveivat8é. The repetition of éveivar 
with yév and 6é has almost the force of a 
conjunction: cf. Phaed. 83 A amdrns pev 
BeoT) 1 Oa Tov dupdatov oKéWrs, amrdrns 
dé dia Tov wrwv. It is quite unneces- 
sary to insert xal after d€ (with Ast and 
Hartman). For the verbal play in xededov 
—kwh)bov cf. III 406 B 7. 

21 8rav éyylyvntar.—Trapaylyverar. 
See cr. x. The present éyylyvnrat is, 
I think, necessary, and the corruption 
(through éyylvnrar) easy enough. 6érav 
éyyévnrac could scarcely mean éxdorore, 
which is the meaning here required. The 
subject to éyylyvnra is Td Kwdvov. It is 
not hinted that ‘all men have not right 
reason’ (J. and C.), but only that there 
is not on every occasion a conflict between 
reason and desire. See 431 Cand 437 Dz. 


Reason readily acquiesces when it is good. 


to gratify desire. ta—dyovra kal €\xovra 
is translated by Jowett ‘that which bids 
and attracts’: but d&-yovra is said like d-yov- 
Tos in 439 B and €\xovra is ‘dragging.’ 
The plural should also be retained in the 
translation, otherwise Ta dyovra may be 
identified with the émi@uunrixov, which 
would be a mistake, for the appetitive 
part of soul is certainly not produced by 
mabjuara of any kind. rd dyovra kal 
€\xovra are in reality ‘impulses Jeading 
and dragging’ the soul, impulses en- 


gendered by ‘particular conditions and 
diseases’ (not ‘passive states’ or ‘passion,’ 
etc. with the English translators), i.e. in 
other words by abnormal bodily states 
favourable to desires, as for example 
fevers etc.: cf. Pz. 45.4, B. These 
impulses are no doubt special instances 
of the action of ém@uunrixov, but should 
be distinguished from the appetitive prin- 
ciple itself. 

439D 24 Aoyoriudv. The gud0- 
cogov of II and 111 shewed itself in moral 
rather than in intellectual relations: see 
Il 376 B 2. oyorexdv, though as yet 
directed only to moral questions, is in- 
tellectual more than moral. Intellect 
gradually asserts its predominance over 
will until in Books vi and VII it achieves 
its final triumph. Cf. 439 E, 441 E mz. 

4389 E—241C There ts also a third 
element or part of soul, that which we call 
the element of Spirit. It ts distinct from 
the Appetitive element, with which, in- 
deed, it frequently contends. ts function 
zs to support the Rational part of the soul. 
In a man of noble character the spirited 
element ts quiescent or the reverse in 
accordance with the commands of Reason. 
lt must not however be identified with 
Reason ; for it is present in children and 
the lower animals, whereas Reason ts not. 
Homer also recognises that the two elements 
are distinct. 

439 Eff. The analogy between the 
righteous city and the righteous soul is 
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continued throughout this section. It 
should be noted however that the parallel 

is no longer quite exact. The difference 
| between @usoedés and AoyioriKov in the 
soul is greater than that between auxi- 
liaries and rulers in the State: for the o- 
yiorikdy is not a select part of the dupoe- 
dés—as the rulers are of the soldiers—but 
something generically distinct from it. 
Otherwise the analogy holds (with the 
reservations mentioned on 435 A). Cf. 
Steinhart Zzn/ectung p. 192 and Susemihl 
Gen. Entw. II p. 166. 

439E 29 Td 8 84 Tod urd KTh, 
Hitherto @uyoedés has been chiefly the 
source of courage and the natural anti- 
thesis of giAdcopovy (11 375 A ff., III 
410 D, 41r Cc). It now enters on a 
wider sphere as the ally of AoyoriKdy, 
and becomes, thus far, more intellec- 
tual, as Krohn points out: note also 
the 6p0y dda of 430 B. Its ethical con- 
notation is also intensified; for it is 
not now simply spirit, but the sentiment 
of moral indignation at everything evil— 
“ein edler Unwille iiber alles Schlechte” 
(Krohn //. Sz. p. 55)—everything which 
tends to destroy the modirela év nuty. It 
becomes in short, as Brandt (Zar Entwick. 
d. Pl. Lehr. v. d. Seelentheilen p. 18) says 
truly enough though ponderously, “‘leiden- 
schaftlicher Selbsterhaltungs- und Selbst- 
vervollkommnungstrieb.” Cf. Simson der 
Begriff der Seele bei Plato p. 110, and 
see also on II 375 A. 

30 tows KktrA. The Ovyriv cidos Wuxijs 
of the 7z#zaeus includes both the @upoedés 
and the ém@uynrixév: see 69 Cc ff. and 
cf. Pol. 309 Cc. Similarly in the Phaedrus 
the two lower faculties are figured as 
the two horses, and the highest as the 
charioteer of the soul’s chariot (253 D): 
cf. Simson l.c. p. 109 77. 

3i tmoté—rTovt». The antecedent of 
ToT is 71: ‘having once heard some- 
thing I trust to this,’ ie. ‘I rely on an 
incident which I once heard.’ morevw 
means that he relies on it for a proof; 


and @s dpa goes with dxovcas. So 
Schneider correctly explains the Greek. 
The precise force of musreiw Toit has, 
I think, been missed by most of those 
who have suspected corruption. For te 
there have been various conjectures: ére 
(Madvig), dpre (Liebhold 47. Jahrb. 1888 
p- Ito), twos (Zeller Avchzv f. Gesch. 
d. Phil. 11 p. 694)—all superfluous, and 
the first two very weak; while Campbell 
suggests that oJ has dropped before mio- 
Tevw, taking rovrw to refer to Glauco’s 
suggestion. But in that case todro would 
be necessary. 

32 Aedvttos. ‘*Ad hunc Leontium 
elusque insanam cupiditatem spectat de- 
pravatissimus Theopompi comici Kazy- 
Méwv locus” (Herwerden A/z. N.S. x1 
p- 346). The fragment is emended by 
Kock (Com. Att. Frag. I p. 739) into 
Aewrpopléns 6 Tpluvews (tr2um librarum 
homo, i.e. levissimus) Acovrlw | evxpws Te 
galverar xaplers 0 womep vexpds. Bergk 
was the first to connect the two pas- 
sages. 

vmo—éxtos: ‘close to the outer side 
of the North wall.’ Cf. (with Stall- 
baum) Lys. 203 A rhv tw relxous tr’ 
atrd 76 retxyos. The North wall was 
the outer of the two walls connecting 
Athens with the Piraeus; the other, or 
South wall, was called 7d dia péoou 
Tetxos, because it lay between the Bopecov 
and the @adnpixov, which connected 
Athens and the Phalerum. See Gorg. 
455 E and the other authorities cited by 
Milchhofer Schriftguellen zur Topographie 
von Athen pp. CXIII ff., and Curtius u. 
Kaupert Ad/as von Athen Bl. It. 

33 Tapa—keipévous: ‘lying by’ or 
‘near the executioner’; not of course 
‘at the executioner’s’ as has been sug- 
gested. When seen by Leontius, the 
hangman was engaged in throwing the 
bodies into the pit (6pvyza or Bdpadpor, 
from which he was often called 6 ém s. 
mpos TQ optvyuart). The Bdpadpor into 
which the bodies of executed criminals 
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were thrown, was a deep ravine outside 
the walls, in the deme Keipiddar. Leontius 
would pass near it, just before entering 
the city (probably by the Mehrides max): 
see Curtius u. Kaupert l.c. Bl. 11. The 
place is still pointed out to visitors to 
Athens on the western declivity of the 
Hill of the Nymphs. For the ancient 
authorities see Milchhofer l.c. pp. I—II. 
Various suggestions have been made for 
dnuiw. WValckenaer’s dywelw is a coinage 
of his own, and otherwise objectionable ; 
Avkelw (also Valckenaer) is topographic- 
ally impossible, and so is Acoueiw (Hem- 
sterhuis), if it has anything to do with the 
Avounts wU\n. The explanation which 
I have given seems also to have been 
held by Milchhéfer, for he quotes the 


anger fights with desire, the source of 
anger, @ujoedés, must be different from 
that of desire, émi@uuntixov. This is the 
whole moral of the anecdote, which is 
intended to establish the difference be- 
tween Oupoedés and émiOuunrixoy only, 
not also NoyioTtKor. 

4408 11 tTais 8 émOuplats Krad. 
av’rov is Tov Ouuov. avtTimparrew ‘‘ad 
singularem aliquam actionem referendum 
est, quam ratio suscipere eaque in re sibi 
repugnare prohibeat, quasi dictum sit: 
Mi Oetvy TL mpatrew Kal Toiro dpavTa 
dvturparrew”’ (Schneider). The words 
yevouévou tod rowvrov refer to tats— 
kowwvyjcavra. The anacoluthon is an 
easy one. Plato means merely that @uuds 
does not unite with the desires against 


present passage among the authorities the reason. For alpodvros Néyou cf. X 

for the Bapabpov. 604 C 2. On other views on this passage 
440 A 3 6 kakodalpoves. ‘Con- consult App. Iv. . 

found you !” 440c 15 $c0@—7. The restriction 


5 Ty opyyv. g reads rév @updv, 
which Ast and others have preferred. 
But, as Schneider observes, épy7 is to 
Oupds, as émiOuulae to émiOuunrixov. If 


will be noted. It is not of yervato. who, 


as the saying is, hate those whom they 
have injured. 
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19 ovK évy ToUTw KTA.: ‘does not he 
then fume and chafe—and fight on the 
side of what he believes to be just—-both 
at hunger and at cold and all such in- 
flictions, and bide his ground and conquer, 
abating not his noble indignation, until he 
has either achieved his purpose, or perished, 
or has been called back and soothed by 
the reason within him, as a herdsman 
recalls his dog?’ The words xal 61a 7d 
Tewnv—mdoxew must be taken with fe? Te 
kal xaXerralvet, but possibly kal Evwuaxe? 
7 OoxodvTe dixalw has been displaced, 
and we should read ¢e? re kal yaderralver 
kal dua TO Tevnv—racxew, Kal Evumayel 
T®™ OoxodvTe Oixkalw, Kal Umopévwy KTH. 
vuk@ is not merely ‘tries to conquer’ or 
“perseveres’ (Schneider), but ‘ conquers,’ 
in spite of the pardonable inconsistency 
of this translation with rTedevryan— 
mpavvby. Tev yevvatwy cannot mean “in 
the case of the noble’ (P. Shorey A. F. 
Ph. XV p. 237), unless Oupuds is the subject 
of Anyet, which is not, I think, the case. 
The meaning is caught the more readily 
by reason of ovx bcm dv yevvatdrepos 7 
in C, and we ought not to substitute dya- 
vaxrSv or the like with Richards. See 
on the whole passage App. v. 

440D 24 kalro. ye=‘and surely’ 
has no adversative force here. See Kugler 
de part. To etc. p. 18. Hartman emends, 


A. P. 


but see on I 331 E. 

27. See cr. 2. el in direct inter- 
rogation is unclassical, and épwr® cannot 
be supplied. Nor can e well be taken 
as conditional (with Stallbaum) and 76 
motov as a sudden interruption. For the 
confusion of e and 7 see /utrod. § 5. 


4408 28 dptiws. 4395. 
31 TerOar KTA.: ‘defends the rational 
element.’ I have retained the accusa- 


tive on the strength of CIA Ir 317. g: 


aBdvros Tod Ojwov Ta Sra Urep Tis 
éNevd <epi>as kal mapaxahov<v>Tos xal 
Tovs oTpatiwwras TlOecAac mpds Thy 
moXuv. The inscription dates from about 
280 B.C. Other editors read rod Noyore- 
kod (with & alone among the mss), but do 
not cite any example of the phrase ri- 
Gerba Ta Oa mpos Twos, although mpds 
with the genitive is common enough in 
similar expressions. Thucydides (11 2. 4) 
has mapa with the accusative like mpds 
here. The original meaning of the idiom 
was to take up a position in arms by the 
side of: see Schneider’s Xen. Anabasis 
PP. 537—540 and the commentators on 

uc. lc. For the metaphor cf. Arist. 
Pol. Ath. 8.5. F. K. Hertlein (quoted 
in Hartman) also defends the accusative, 
citing Aen. Polior. 4. 3 éri@evto ra Sra. 
mapa Tovs moNeulous ws mapa PiAlovs. 
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arra Svo edn eivar ev uy, NoyroTiKOY Kal eriOvpntiKOV; 4 


kabamep €v TH Torer Evvetxev adtny tpia dvta yévn, | xpnwari- 441 


is 3 , , ce eee | a A la) ut 
OTLKOY, émiKoupLKoY, BovAEUTLKOY, OUTWS Kal Ev ruyH TpiToV TodTO 
bd \ Ua by / x a A , EBs \ e \ 
éoTi TO Oupocidés, EmiKovpov by TO AOYLTTIK@ Hiaet, €av pH VITO 


Kakhs Tpophs SvapPapy ; 


"Avaynn, pn, Tpitov. 


Nai, jv 8 eyo, 


” fal a ” lal WA le) > nf 
5 av ye TOU AoyLoTLKOD AAAO TL havin, Bomep Tov émiOvunTiKod 


? / [x4 v 
éepavn ETEpoy Ov. 


"ANN ov yarerov, bn, havfvar. 


\ \ 2 
Kal yap év 


lal vA lal id BY of: yy A na \ > \ , 
Tots Tavdlois TOUTO y av TIS LdoL, bt. Ovpod pév EvOdS yevomeva 
n ? yp lal 
pecta éott, Aoyurpod 8 evior pev Ewouye Soxodaw | ovdérote B 


peTaramBavery, of dé ToAXO! Oe ToTE. 


fa) - 
10 KANWS YE ELTES. 


Nai pa A’, Hv & eyo, 


ére Sé év Tois Onpiow adv Tus ido 6 A€yets, OTL 


A ” N \ Ud NUNS JF 2 a ” \ nr 
OUTWS EVEL. T pos dé TOUTOLS KAL O AVW TOV EKEL ELTTOMEV, TO TOV 


‘Opnpov paptupyces, TO 


otHnOos S€ mrAHEaS Kpadinu Hvimate pv0m' 
évtav0a yap 5) capas ws Erepov érépwm emumARTTOv TeTrolnKev 
15"Opunpos TO avaroyoduevon | rept tod Bertiovds Te Kal yeEipovos C 


d adoryl Oupovpéevaw 
T® GroyioTws Ovpovpevo. 


XVI. 


Kody, bn, op0as réyers. 
a \ 7 2 > >? ‘ , ‘A \ 
Tadta péev apa, wv 8 eye, poyis Siavevedxaper, Kal 


eon > a € iy na \ STN \ > , \ 5: aN 2 9 
HLLV ETLELKWS OMONOYELTAL, TA aUTAa peV ev TOE, TA avTAa 8 éy 


2. émikoupikdv IL: éckoupntixoy A. 





441A 3 édvprjxrd. See App. IV. 

4418 11 éket: ‘in the other place,’ 
viz. III 390 D. If Kiihn is to be trusted, 
Galen (Vol. v p. 500) does not, as 
Hartman asserts, omit the word; and 
there is no good reason for suspecting 
corruption. 

441 c—443 8B Thus we see that the 
soul contains within itself the same kinds 
or elements as our city. Lt follows that 
the individual is wise, brave etc. in the 
same way and in virtue of the same 
internal elements. We are therefore just 
when each of our psychological factors 
does its own work. Reason should rule, 
with Spirit for its obedient ally ; and both 
of them together, harmonised by music 
and gymnastic, will control Desire, and 
ward off foreign enemies from soul and 
body. The individual is brave in virtue 
of the element of Spirit, if in spite of pain 
and pleasure that element continues faithful 
zo the commands of Reason touching what 
should and should not be feared; wise, by 
reason of the part of soul that rules and 
knows; temperate, through the harmony 


of ruled and ruler on the question which 
shall rule; and just, in virtue of our oft- 
repeated principle. We may examine our 
view of Fustice by various tests derived 
Srom the popular connotation of the word, 
and we shall find that we are right. ~ 

441 c ff. The parallel between the 
City and the Soul is maintained through- 
out this section. Like the City, the Soul 
is also wise and brave, in virtue of the 
wisdom and courage of its parts, and 
temperate and just for similar reasons 
(see on ri riv wodw mpocaryopevers 428 D) ; 
the relation between AoyioriKdy, Oumoerdés, 
and émi@uuntixkdy is the same as that 
between the three orders of the city (see 
however on 442 C); and the specific 
virtues are defined in the same way. 
Finally, as Justice in the State was at last 
identified with Righteousness or Moral 
Perfection, so likewise is Justice in the 
soul (442 E—443 B). 

441 C 18 dpodoyetrar. duodoryel- 
Tat (sic) g!: @podoynrac g? (with Stob. 
Flor. 9. 64). The present, ‘ we pretty 
well agree,’ is satislactory enough. 
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lel a \ oy: AN ’ , ” 
évos Exdorou TH WuxH yévn éveivar Kal toa Tov apiOpov. “Eats 


n fol n Lal ¢ , be \ \ 2 
tavta. Odxodv éxeivo ye 45n avayKatov, 5 TOMS HY cop Kal w, 20 

\ 3 / / ey a 

ottw Kal Tov iSiotnv Kal ToUT@ codov eivat; Ti pyv; Kat & 67 


= r > , \ / \ 
D avdpeios iSi@tns Kal ds, ToUT@ ! Kal TodLV avdpetav Kal obTws, Kal 
” / \ > \ e / > ‘ ” A / 
TadAa TavTAa Tpos apEeTHY wWoavTws aupoTepa Exe. vayKn. 
Cs A > A 
Kai Sicaov 89, &d TravKar, oiwat, djoomev dvdpa elvat TO ad’To 
= n a b / 
TpoT@, wep Kal modus HY Sikaia. Kai rodto waca avayKn. 25 
lal Lal € lal 
“ANN od 1H pV TOUTO ETLANEAHTMEOA, OTL ExEelvN Ye TO TO EaUVTOU 
an a lal , i YA 
Exaotov év avTh TpaTTEew TpLoV dvTwV yevov Sixaia HY. OU pot 


fal fol "4 ¢ a A \ 
Soxodpuev, ebn, emtreAnoOar. Mynuovevtéov apa nuiv, ote Kat 


“~ ¢ Lal aA > Lal 4 
E 2pav éxactos, Tov av Ta avtod Exactoyv Tay év avT@ | TpaTTy, 
“ \ f > > 
ovTos Sixaos Te €oTat Kal Ta avUTOU TpdTTwV. Kai para, 7 © 4s, 30 
if a a AS). / lal 
Hvnuovevtéov. Odxody TO pév AoYLTTLK@ Apyew TpoonKel, TOPO 
y a n m a \ 
dvte Kal éyovTe THY Umép aTdons THs uyhs TpounOevav, TO SE 
6 dee v IW EL LE tym TouTov; Ilavu ye. Ap’ ody 
vmoedel UIrNKOw Eivat Kal EvmmaYXw TovVTOV; rye. p 
an a an ff: 
OvUY, BorEp EAeYOMEV, MOVTLKHS Kal YULVATTLKHS Kpaols Tippava 
> » / \ \ ? Us x a Ma lal 
442 avTa Troioel, TO ev ETLTEWWOVTA Kal Tpépovaa Aoyats | TE KAaAOLS 35 
\ ig \ \ > lal / ¢€ 4 e , 
kal pabjpacw, To € avicica TapapvOovpevyn, nuEepovoa appovia 
Col 7 > [<4 
Kopuidy ye, 7 8 Os. 
a fal if 
Tpagpévte Kai ws adnOds Ta avTa@v. walovte Kai TradevOévTE 


\ ¢ a \ 4 \ ee 

Te Kal pudue; Kai tovtw 67 otto 

Vi a > Lh gt by lal a a 2 
mpootatTynaetov Tov emiOupntixod, 0 O12 WAEloTOV THS Yuyhs ev 5 
€ / >? \ \ - / ie ? Vy F a ee 
éxdot@ é€oTl Kal Ypnudtwov pice. aTAnaTOTaTOV’ 0 THpPHGETOY, 
a - a : a r n \ 
py) TO Tiwtracbat THY TEpl TO TOMA KaXOvpEVwWY dOVaY TOAD 


19. évos Bg: évl AI. yeon IPR: yéver ATI. 22. dvipelay Ra: 
Kal dvdpeiay ATI. 5. mpooraryoerov coniecit Bekker: mpoorjcerov codd. 
6. 689: 6 Ab: @ A*% 





441D 22 advdpelav. Seecr.z.,and partial ignoring of gymnastic in this 


for the error in A ct. IX 573 B 2”. 

23 €xew is intransitive, and not transi- 
tive as D. and V. suppose. 

441E 34 Somep chéyopev. III 411 E 
—412 A. This passage enables us to 
identify the AoyioreKov with the Piddcodov 
of Books 11—1IIl. See on 439 D, and cf. 
Krohn 7. St. p. 57. 

35 TO pév: i.e. TO AoyioTiKOY, as Td OE 
is 7d Ovpuoedés. As the subject to the 
participles is xpdo.s, we see again that 
Plato did not intend ‘ Music’ and Gym- 
mastic each to affect one part of Soul 
exclusively. It is curious however that 
the participles here describe the effect 
of music only: for it is music (7o¢ gym- 
nastic) which émureiver rd piddcopoy: see 
on 6rws dy—mpoojkovros Ill 411 E. The 


passage is perhaps premonitory of the 
intellectualism of VI and VII: cf. on 439 D 
and E. 

442A 2 adveioa KrA.: ‘slackening 
the other by soothing address, taming it,’ 
etc. The three participles are not co- 
ordinate, but mapapyvGovuévyn explains the 
action of dvetoa. It is unnecessary to 
desert the best mss (as I once did) and 
read avetoa, mapayvOoupéevn Kal huepodoa 
with & v and the older editors. 

5 jWpootatioetov «TA. Bekker’s 
emendation—see cv. 2.—is now generally 
accepted. tovrw means Aoyorikdy and 
Oupoedés: so also in B below. On 6 67 
theiarov etc. see II 379 C 2. 

7 Kadoupévwoy KTA. Kadounévwy is 
said because such pleasures are no true 
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Kal loXupov yevomevoy OvK ad Ta aUTOD TpaTTH, AAA KaTAdOUAG- 
sac0ai! Kai dpyew eruxyeipion bv ov mpoahKov avT@ yéver, Kal 
10 Evprravta Tov Biov wavtav avatpéwyn. Tlavu pév odv, én. Ap’ 
obv, nv & éyw, Kal tous &EwOev modeuiovs TovTw av KdAMOTA 
duratroitny vrép atraons Ths Wuyts Te Kal TOD TwpaTos, TO pev 
Bovrevopevov, TO Sé TpoTroAepody, érropevov S€ TH ApyovTs Kal TH 
avdpeia éeritedody Ta BovrevOévta; "Eats tadra. Kai avdpetov 
15 67, Olwat, TOUT@ T@ pwéper KaAODMEV Eva ExacTor, | Otay avTOD TO 
Ovpoedés Stac@ln Sia Te AUTASY Kal HOdovdv TO LTO TOD Adyou 
"OpOas y, edn. Lopov Sé ye 


5) , a a , nA A 3 , bY a \ n 
EKELV@ TO TULKPHO MEPEL, TH O NOXEV T EV AVT@ Kal TavTA TrapHy- 


mapayyenOev Sewov Te Kal p72. 


Xx »” lo) > fal > / b] € A \ lal / 
yeArev, EYOV av KAKELVO ETTLaTHUNVY Ev aVT@® THY TOD EvudépovTos 


11. TovTw AI: rodrw Al. 


guddrro Il}: gpuddrroirovy thy IL?: pudadtTou Tw 


7s 


Tov dywv AIL et fortasse g'. 





12. gvdatrolrny g: pudarro’ Thy A: 


er Tob Néyou Hg*: 


ee 16. 


6é ye (vel 6€ y’) A*IT: & Al. 





pleasures: cf. 1 336 a z. and (for the im- 
plication itself) 1X 583 Bff., PAzd. 36 c ff. 
On ovx ad see 426E 2. The imagery 
of this passage suggests that the é7@v- 
pnrikov is a sort of Onpiov: cf. 1X 588 £ ff. 

4428 9g @v—yéver: sc. dpxev. 
“ Dativus causam indicat, cur tertiae parti 
non conveniat duabus reliquis praeesse et 
imperare, eamque in ipsius genere et in- 
dole positam demonstrat” (Schneider). 
If this is the meaning, we should expect 
gvoe rather than yéver. Perhaps Plato 
wrote yevav (so g Flor. U, Stallbaum 
etc.): cf. yévn in 441 C. To mpoojov 
Campbell prefers mpoojxev, but the pre- 
sent (mpoofcov sc. éoriv) is better here. 

12 vAdatto(rnv. The two higher 
parts of soul are to be ¢vAaxes both of 
the lower part and (in a different sense) 
‘also’ (kal) ‘of external enemies’: cf. 
III 415 D,E. Dobree’s pudarrolobnpy fails 
to give its proper force to kat before 
rovs €éwOev. For pud\arTw used in this way 
cf. 11 367 A ovK dv GAH Aous EehuAATTOMEDY 
ph aédicetv, GN’ adros abrod qv ExacTos 
pvraé. 

442c 16 to rod Adyov. In this 
particular the analogy between the city 
and the soul is not quite exact, otherwise 
it would be the rulers in the city who 
prescribe 7d dewdy re kal pr, whereas it 
is the legislator (see on 6 vo“obérys 429 C). 
This point is emphasized, perhaps unduly 
so, by Krohn (7/. St. p. 43). Unless 
Plato made the Deity the olko7r7s of the 


soul, as the original legislator is of the 
city, it was impossible for him to avoid 
placing the doyortkéy in _a_ position of 
even greater authority than the rulers. 
In Books vi and vil the inequality is 
redressed by making the power of the 
Rulers in the city commensurate with 
that of \éyos in the soul: see VI 497 C 2. 

18 wpxév Te KTA.: ‘ruled within him 
and issued these instructions.’ The im- 
perfect is used because the instructions 
must be given defore they can be obeyed 
by @upuoedés, as described in the last 
sentence. J. and C. say that 7pxe refers 
to 428 E; but Plato is not there speaking 
of the individual, only of the State. Al- 
though a reference to 439 C or 441 E is 
barely possible, it is much simpler to 
regard the imperfect as real, and not 
‘philosophic.’ See above on III 406 E. 
Schneider, to judge from his translation, 
takes the same view. With cuxp@ péper 
cf. “Arist. 272. Vic. S57. 2077" Bq dteeb 
yap kal Tm byxw ptkpdv éote (sc. Td 
Kpadticrov T&v év av’T@) KTA. 

19 av KdKetvo KTA. at cai has been 
interpreted (1) as implying that the 
Oupoedés also has a sor¢ of knowledge: 
cf. 429 C and 439 Ez.: (2) as ‘like the 
rulers in the State’: cf. 428 B ff. The 
first view is slightly more natural on 
linguistic grounds, but I think Plato 
would hardly have attributed émiorjun 
in any shape to the @umoedés. Probably 
(2) is right, for the analogy between the 
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443 A] 


e a a an Shs [al ” 
ExdoT@ TE Kal Ow TO KOLV™ THOV aVTaV TPLOV OVTMD. 
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Ilavu 


\ > fal , \ , a > na 
pev odv. Ti dé; cadpova ov TH gpiria Kal Evupwvig TH avTov 
¢ \ 2 , a} \ 

D! roviTwy, dTav TO Te ApXoV Kal TM apXomévw TO OYyLoTLKOY 


e fn Lal v \ \ / > fs 
omodoEdor Setv apyew Kal un otacialwow avT@; 


an 


Lwdppocvyy 


L 


a oh ci ’ / DY la) , , Lee) , 
your, 7» © Os, ovK aAXO Th EoTW 1) TODTO, TOAEWS TE Kai LOLWTOV. 


la / Fi \ lA 
AAA pev 62) Sixaros ye, © TOAAKLS A€yoMEY, TOUT@ Kal OUTWS 


éotat. IloAAy avaycn. 


/ Ly by b] , , (4 ins b) 
Te odv; eimov éy@* wn TH NeW aTrap- 


, re m a , 
Brvvetat ad\Xo TL Sixatocvyvyn Soxety civat Sep ev TH TrOdEL 


épavn; Ovd« Emouye, pn, Soxel. 


°08e yap, Hv 8 éyw, TavtaTacw 


>) A Lal Lal Lal \ 
E! av BeBavwoaiweOa, et Te nuoy Ete év TH Woyn apdicByTEl, Ta 


443 


\ ? Lal , 
hoptina avtTw Tpoc deportes. 


Ilota 67; 


Olov ei d€é04 Has avo- 


a an p} \ an bl id ¢€ / 
poroyeioGar mept Te éxelvns THS ToNEwWS Kal TOU EKELVN OMOLWS 


, x Ls > / > an if 
TephuKoTos Te Kal TeOpappévov avdpos, et SoKel Av TapaxaTaOynKnv 


3 , € a a Fees Ns 
ypuciov 7) apyupiov deEapevos 0 ToLlodTos aTooTepjoal, TW av 
oler oin@hvat TodTO avTov | Spdcat maddAov 1) GooL pH ToLovTOL; 


22. 
Brbverae ANIL: drauBddtyvnrar A? 


TW apxouéevw U: TH dpxoudvw AITE: 7d dpxduevorv g. 
34: 


26. 


aTrap.- 
TovTo &g: Todorov All. 





city and the soul is in Plato’s mind all 
through this section: see 441 C, D, and 
442 D. 

442D 25 @mod\dkts KTA.: ‘in virtue 
of our oft-repeated maxim and in that 
way’: i.e. T@ Ta abTod mpatrew. Ficinus 
seems to have read xal ws after Né-youev. 
At first sight cal ofrws appears to de- 
mand the insertion; but Plato is speaking 
with less formality and precision than in 
441C, D. The reading of Vind. E kal 
ovros (for kal otrws), i.e. ‘the individual, 
as well as the city,’ is attractive, but un- 
necessary. Hartman proposes @ <mé\uw> 
modNdKis <é>Aéyouev, ToUTW Kal oUTOS 
éorat, a solution which will commend 
itself to few. 

26 pa my—elvar. ‘ Do we find Justice 
growing dimmer in any way? Does it 
appear something different from what it 
was discovered to be in the city?’ lit. 
‘blunted, so as to appear’ etc. In the 
language of 434 D (to which Socrates’ ques- 
tion refers) Justice has now ‘ passed into’ 
the Individual; and no feature has been 
blunted, or lost its clearness of outline. 
We are therefore confirmed in our view 
of Justice, both civic and individual. 
Hartman would read drnuBduyra, taking 
jew as ‘by us,’ but the present is more 
expressive, and (with 7uiv) represents us 





as in a certain sense spectators of the self- 
evolution of Justice: cf. €av wév juty Kal 
els va lov 7d eldos TotTo KTA. 434 D. 
amauPBdv0vera =‘ retunditur ’ (Schneider). 

44225 29 Td doptikd. Plato tests 
his view of Justice by four criteria taken 
as it were de foro and turning on various 
popular associations of the word: cf. 1x 
573 B ff. Of these the first three are 
concerned with honesty and trustworthi- 
ness in public and private life; while the 
last (uMotxelac—aOepamevolar) refers to 
morality in general, including the service 
of the gods. Taken together, they sum 
up the leading features of the perfect 
character, and shew that Plato’s con- 
ception of private, as of political, Justice 
is in reality Righteousness or Moral 
Perfection, whereof the other virtues 
are the fruit. Plato’s innovation lay in 
interpreting Righteousness as ra abrod 
mpdtrew, or rather in the peculiar mean- 
ing which he attached to this phrase: see 
on 434 C and infra 443 B 2. 

32 mapakatadykny  xpvolov KTA, 
Honesty and truthfulness were generally 
recognised as characteristic of the dlxacos 
dvyp: see the passages collected by 
Nigelsbach Vachhom. Theol. pp.240—246. 

34 TovToaiTév. See cr. 2. ‘‘ Fortasse 
Plato rodrov avré scripsit ” (Schneider). 
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> 23 a e lal A lal 
Ovder’ dv, én. Ovxodv cat iepoovmav Kal KroTay Kal TpodocLav 
x ot ic la A 8 T “a > \ Av ® yA 2 / 
7 l0la eTaipwv 1 Snuoola TorEewv ExTOS av ovTOS ein; ‘ExTos, 
Ny \ »o? © fa) ” Kx Te x \ ss 7” 
Kai pv 008 orwotioby amricTtos 7) KaTa OpKous 7) KaTa Tas adXras 


oporoytas. Ilds yap av; 


a \ ~ / 2 f \ 
Mouyxeta wv Kal yovéwy apédevar Kal 


fal fo nr a 
Gedy abeparrevoiat TavTl dAXAw MAadXoV 7) TO TOLOVT@ TPOTHKOVGL. 


Ilavrt pévtor, &py. 


fal / re r 
Ovxodv tovtwy! ravtwy aitiov, dTt avToDB 


fal Zs - ‘\ la) , n / nr 
TOV EV AUT@ EXATTOV TA AUTOU TpaTTEL apYHs TE TépL Kal TOD 


apyer Oat ; 


fal \ Ld \ 
Todto pev ody, Kal ovdev aAXo. "Ere Te ody ETEpov 


Enteis Suxatocvvny eivar 1) TAUTHY THY SUVapLY, 7) TOS TOLOUTOUS 


” St x , 
avopas Te TapéxXeTal Kal TONES ; 


Ma Aia, 7 8 6s, ov éywrye. 


Va ” con gn (ace ’ t a 
TéXeov apa ypiv To évuTVioy aTroTeTéNEoTAl, 0 Epapev 


} kata Opkous Bg: q Kara opxous ATI. 


Tédeov Il: redevtacov A, sed in mg. yp rédeor. 





XVII. 
2. ovdév’ IL: ovdév A. 
5. pny Il: pev A. 12. 
443 A 2 teporvAiav — tpodoctmv. 


See Nagelsbach l.c. pp. 293 ff., 298 f. 

4 amirros— kata dpkovs. evopkia 
was an indispensable element in Greek 
morality: see Niagelsbach l.c. p. 242, 
and the interesting monograph of Augustin 
Der Eid im Gr. Volksglauben u. in d. Pl. 
Ethik Elbing 1894. 

5 porxetar—abepamevolar. Nagels- 
bach= Jc.) pp. 1264 fy 2 75 atte) UO matte 
The virtue of evoéBera was commonly 
regarded as dixatoovvn 4 wepi rods Geovs 
(e.g. Zuthyph. 12%), and evoéBea is con- 
cerned with dedv Oeparreia. See Euthyph. 
l.c. and cf. also the Stoic Zeno in D. L. 
VII 119 elval re TH evoéBeav émcoTHuny 
OeGv Oepatretas, and Sext. Emp. adv. Math. 
IX 123. 

443 Bp—444A We were right then 
in suspecting that Fustice im a certain 
shape was with us from the first when 
we founded our city. But the principle 
that every one should do his professional 
work and no more, is in reality only an 
zmage or shadow of Fustice. True Fustice 
7s concerned with the inner man and 
consists in the performance of its own 


| peculiar office by each of the three elements 
\ within the soul, It ts this which produces 


spiritual unity, and spiritual unity shews 
itself in outward acts. We may now claim 
to have discovered Fustice both in the City 
and in the Individual. 

443.8 ff. This section deals with the 
relation between Civic and Individual 
virtue. Although we discovered the latter 
by means of the former, it is the virtue of 
the soul which is alone original; the other, 
its outward expression, is buta copy. All 


true virtue therefore rests upon psycho- 
logy; not yet, as in vI and vit, on the 
metaphysical knowledge of the Idea of 
Good. The full. meaning of Plato’s 
‘natural city’ (kara vow olxicbetoa 
mots) now appears. It is a common- 
wealth whose institutions and _ political 
life are the outward expression or embedi- 
ment of the true and uncorrupted nature 
of the soul, regarded as in very truth a 
gurov ovK eyysetov, add’ ovpdvioy (Tim. 
go A). Hence arise the three orders of 
the city; hence too, each order performs 
its own function; for it is part of soul’s 
‘nature’ ra éaurfs mpdtrew, and sroXv- 
mpaywovety is a consequence of unnatural 
degeneration (441 A). This optimistic 
view of ‘nature’ is noteworthy. It rests 
on the wide-spread Greek belief that} 
good is natural, and evil unnatural; cf. 
infra 444 D and Aristotle’s 6 6é Oeds Kal 
n pvots ovdev dry Toodcr (de Caelo 1 
4. 2717 33), ovdev Tay mapa piow Kadov 
(Pol. H 3. 1325 10) and the like. For 
more on this subject I may be allowed to 
refer to my essay on Classical Education, 
Deighton, Bell and Co. 1895 pp. 12 ff. 
Although not itself expressly a deduction 
from the theory of Ideas, Plato’s con- 
ception of ‘nature’ as good and not evil is 
altogether in harmony with the sovereignty 
of the Idea of Good in Book vi: see on 
5054 ff. 

12 téXeov KTA. The language is sug- 
gested by Homer’s ovx bvap, add’ tarap 
é€cONbv, 6 Tor TeTENEgMEVOY EoTra (Od. 
XIX 547). 6 is a vague internal accusa- 
tive: see on nv @HOnmev in 434 D. 

épapev ktA. The reference is to 433 A. 
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fe nr e 9fA\ ? Ld a ‘ + See \ t 
dromTedaar, ws evOds apyouevor THs Todews oiKkifew Kata Oeov 
/ a 
Twa eis apxynv te! Kal TUTOY Ta THs Sixavocvyns KivduVEvopeEV 
3 a 3 Ya 
éuBeBnxévar. Lavtaracw pév ody. Tod &€ ye Hv dpa, & Travcor, 
+ eat \ > / y 4 nr , \ \ \ 

& 6 Kal mpéres, eldwrov TL THS SiKatoovyys, TO TOV eV TKUTOTO- 
\ , > a ” a My ” be re 
puxov divaoe. opOds &yew oKuToTopeiv Kal ado pNdév TpaTTELY, 

\ A \ , \ ” \ iA / 
Tov dé TexToviKoy TexTaivecOat, Kal TaAXAa by OUTwS. CPaiverat. 
, a 7 if > 
To dé ye aAnOés, TovodTo péev TL av, OS EouKev, » StKaloc’YN, AAR 
> \ \ | 2 a a e n b \ \ \ ? , ¢ 
ov wept tHv | &€w mpakw tav avTot, adrAd Tepl Thy évTOS, ws 
> lal EB \ \ a RL 4 lal 5 ek ae ’ I / 
adnOés mept éavTov Kal Ta EavTod, un EdoavTa TAANOTPLa TPAaTTELY 
g > c a be py a \ AA nN A > a 
Exactov év avT@ pndé ToAvTpaypovety Tpds AAAHAA TA ev TH 
a , ’ \ amy yt ’ Lal lo / \ ” > A" 
ruyn yévn, ara TO ovTL Ta oiKela ED Oéuevov Kal dpEavta avTov 
fa) ‘ , lal / 
avTou Kal KoopnoavTa Kai pirov yevouevoy éEavT@ Kal EvvappocavTa 
Lal a“ if 
Tpia dvta waoTEp Spous TpEls Apmovias aTeXvMs, veaTHs TE Kal 


16. wpéXe Ast: dPere? ATI. 


23. 


21. éaurov IL: éavréy A. 


avrov—eaur@m Il: om. A. 





Onolkifew see1ll407B2. For xuvduvevouev 
Hartman suggests éxwvduvevouer ; but pre- 
sents do not of course become imperfects 
in indirect. 

443c 15 To 8 ye: ‘yes, but in 
point of fact.’ For 7d 6é in this sense 
cf. I 340 Dm. 7d dé ye adnOés below 
expresses the same meaning more fully 
and emphatically. 

16 8’ 5—otrws. The imperfect d¢é- 
det (see cv. 2.), ‘for which reason also it 
was of service to us,’ viz. in discovering 
the real or original justice, seems to me 
better than the present. See 11 368 p ff. 
Plato is justifying himself for having taken 
so much trouble about a mere eldwdov ; it 
was in order to learn the original through 
the copy. Soalso Hartman. The present 
could only mean ‘benefits the city’ (so 
Schneider, Rettig and others). Madvig, 
strangely enough, suspects the whole 
phrase. Civic Justice is an eldwdov of 
Justice in the soul as being its reflection 
in outward conduct. See also on 443 B ff. 
above. 

Ig ‘Tovodto takes its meaning from 7d 
Tov pev okuToTomKdy etc. ‘Justice was 
indeed something of this kind’ (i.e. a sort 
of 7a avrod mparrew), but not mepl riv 
éfw mpadéiw. The warning conveyed by 
eldos and 7pémov Twa in 433 A (where see 
note), 433 B and 432 E is now justified : 
for Justice is said to be mwepi tiv évros 
mpaéw, and is therefore not, strictly speak- 
ing, that which we have called ‘ Civic 
Justice.’ 


443D 20 ws addnPds should be con- 
strued with wep éavrév. The soul is the 
true self, as Socrates continually main- 
tained. It is better to regard zrepi before 
éavréy as coordinate with zepl in zepl rh 
év7és, than to translate ‘‘ with internal 
actions which are in very truth concerned 
with himself” (J. and C.). as dAndds 
mepl éauTdv etc. merely emphasizes and 
explains mepl tiv évTos. 

22 €kaortov. Ast would read &xacrov 
Tov; but the meaning is easily caught 
after 7a éavrod just before. 

23 T® OvT KTA.: ‘having set his 


house in order in the truest sense.’ So 
Schneider, rightly. For olxeta cf. 111 
405 Bn. 

24 Evvappocavra—rppoopévov. Cf. 


432 A, where a similar image is em- 
ployed. The figure here is taken from 
the Octachord, the Noyorixdy being re- 
presented by the twdrn or highest string 
(which gave out the lowest note), the 
émOupntixov by the vedrn (an octave 
higher in pitch), and the @uyoedés by the 
Héon or fourth. See Dict. Ant. 11 p. 195 
or Gleditsch Die Musik d. Gr. p. 860. 
The single notes of a dpyovla could be 
called épo. because they were in reality 
terms in a proportion and depended on 
the relative length of the string: cf. Zz. 
35 B,C. Hartman’s correction of vedrns, 
vmrdrns, wéons to vedrnv, Urdrny, péonv 
is very attractive: for the genitives can 
only be explained as dpov vedrns etc., and 
the effect is unpleasing, especially with 
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€ / \ tf \ > | ” ” i bi ” 
UTaTNnS Kal péons, Kal ef! adda aTTa petakv Tuyxaver ovTa, E 


lal , lal 
TavtTa Tavta Evydycavta Kal TavTatacw Eva yEevopmeEvov EK TOAAOY, 


, (Vea , oT \ , ” 7 , a 
cwhpova Kat nppwoopévor, oTw 51 mpaTTev Hon, €ay TL TPATTH, 7 


A R , 
TEPl XpNLAT@V KTHoLW 7) Tept cwpaTos OepaTreiav 7) Kal TONLTLKOY 


XN \ \ ” , ’ la) / € ta \ 
Tt) wept Ta idia EvuBoraa, év maar TovTOLS Nyovmevov Kal 
>? U / \ \ \ a AK Uy ‘ ef 
ovopalovta Sixaiay pev Kal Kadjnv mpakiw, ) av TavtTny Thy EEw 


owtn TE Kal ovvaTrepyatntat, codiav S€ THY éTLTTATOVGAY TaU’TH 


TH mpaker emtotHuny, adixov S€ mpakuv, |) adv adel tavTnv Avy, 444 
apabiay b& tHv tTa’tTn ad éemiotatovcay So€av. 
oy ¢ lal Id 

7 8 0s, & Lwoxpates, adknOA Néryess. 


Ilavrarracuw, 
Kiev, jv & eyo: Tov pev 


/ \ oF \ , \ t A re > > rn 
dixatov Kal avdpa Kal Tomy, Kai SixaLoovyny, 0 TUYXaveEL Ev aUTOIS 


26. kal ef II: 


ei kal A. 





apuovlas coming between. Retaining the 
Greek nomenclature, we may translate: 
‘having harmoniously joined together 
three different elements, just like three 
terms in a musical proportion or scale, 
lowest and highest and intermediate,’ 
etc. In d\\a drra meraéd Plato indicates 
(as J. and C. observe) that his threefold 
division of soul may not be ‘strictly ex- 
haustive’ (cf. v1II 548 Dz.). The missing 
faculties would thus correspond to the 
notes intervening between the jrarn and 
pwéon, and the wéon and vedryn. It will 
be noted that the unity resulting is not 
that of unison, but that of a scale or 
mode. Nevertheless it is clear from 
the language used that the apyovia which 
Plato describes is, as before, cwppocivn: 
cf. dpEavra avrov avrod with 431 A, B, 
pirov yevouevov with 442 C3; Kooujoavta 
too suggests koourdrys, and the word 
cwppova itself is finally employed. Cf. 
434 Cz. <A different explanation is given 
by the Scholiast. Holding that Plato is 
referring to a system of two octaves (dis 
6a mac@v) he explains vedrn, péon and 
umarn as e.g. A’, A, and 4 (not a, which 
is the mpoohauPavduevos). His note is as 
follows: vedrn your vyTn vrepBoralwy 7 
éoxdrn xopdyn Tod dls dia macdv cvoTh- 
patos, brary b€ % mera TOV mpodauBavd- 
feevov (leg. mpocauBavduevov) pOdyyov 
mporn xopdy Tod a’rov Tod dls dia macay 
TvoT HAT OS. pMéon 6€ Kal avrh row PpObyyos 
n Xopon q TeNeuTala ev TOU mpurov Oud 
TAT, apxn dé tod devrépov, ws elvat 
TovTwy Kowny, ws IIroNeuatds ré Pyar kal 
of &ANoe povorkol. But in the dls da 
magwv ovornua, the vrdrn is not ovp- 
puwyvos with the vyjrn brepBodraiwv, although 


the mpoodhauBavéuevos of course is (see 
Gleditsch l.c. p. 861 and Euclid Sect. Can. 
to ed. von Jan): so that according to the 
Scholiast there is a serious breach of 
cungwvia. It seems to me quite clear 
that in Womep Spous tpets—péons Plato is 
thinking of three EUpg~wvor POdyyo., and 
in the single octave or dia macwv, the 
vrdrn, méon or fourth, and vedryn were 
ctugwva adAjdos: see Cleonid. Jsag. 
Harm. 5 ed. von Jan. In 432 A also, 
Plato contemplates only a single octave: 
see note ad loc. 

443E 27 tva—oddav. Cf. 423D2. 
and [ZZi7.] 992 B €k mo\Gy Eva yeyovira. 
The phrase els €k mo\\@y is a sort of 
Platonic motto or text (like the gwvat of 
post- Aristotelian ethics). 

28 ottw 84—15y: emphatic, as Hirzel 
points out (Hermes VIII p. 393): for the 
just man will not take part in practical 
affairs until he has ordered his own soul 
aright. Cf. dd.1113 Bff., 4p. 36, and — 
Xen. Mem. 111 7. 9, IV 3. f. 

29 kal. Stallbaum and others add 
mept (with —&) before modirexdv, but te 
mpaTTrn mept moditikdy te is very un- 
pleasing. modirikdy depends directly on 
mpdrry and is equivalent to mepi méhw. 
The slight variety of expression is easy 
and elegant after 7 «ai ‘aut etiam.’ 

33 émotypyv—Sdtav. This is, as 
Krohn points out (//. St. p. 68), the first 
precise and explicit separation of ém- 
oTnpn and ddfa in the Republic. Each 
of them, however, is still concerned with 
conduct, and not, as in the end of v, with 
the theory of knowledge. 

444A 4 TvyXavet—ov= ‘really is’ 

I 337 B 2 
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dv, e¢ hatwev nipnxévat, ovK av travu TL, oipat, doEapev Yrevdec Oar. 5 
Ma Ala ov pévtor, pn. Popev apa; PDdpev. 

XVIII. "Eotw 57, Av & éyad: peta yap Todt cKerréor, 
Ajo. 
B! tovtwy Set avtny civat Kal ToNUTpaypoavYnY Kal a\XoOTPLOTTpPAY- 


> > , 5) a / \ 5 a ” 
oimat, adixiav. Ovxodv otacw Twa ad TpLdy dvTwY 
, \ > / / \ a A an a [ae J 
flocvyny Kal émavdctacw pépous Tivos TO BAW THS Wryis, W 
fal tal ’ , / 
apxn €v avTH ov mpoonKov, adda ToLo’'Tov CvTOs dvaeEL, otov 
a a fal al Zz f..\ ik J 
TpéTE avT@ SovArcvew TH TOD apxiKov yévovs dvTL; ToOLAadT 
YU Ss \ , \ Ms f bed 
aTTa, oimat, Pyoomey Kal THY TOUTWY Tapayny Kal TAAYHY Eivat 
, 3 , \ > , \ t x ? if \ 
THY TE adikiay Kal adxoNaciay Kal SetNiay Kal dpabiay Kai ovA- 
an / 
CrAnBSnv wacav Kaxiav. 


_ 


ap > ‘ \ > a I yA O b} la) 
.AVUTAa fKEV OVY TAUTA, epy. UKOU)Y, 


It. d\\d—yévous bv7. ZB: pro 7@ Tod AII habent rod 6’ af dovdevew, g TH OD ab 


OovAevew. 





444 A444 © ZJnjustice, like every 
variety of Vice, implies sedition and con- 
Jusion among the parts of the soul. Tt ts 
spiritual disease, deformity and weakness ; 
while Virtue is the reverse. Virtuous 
institutions promote virtue, victous insti- 
tutions vice. 

444, 8 d&kiav. Now that we 
have discovered Justice, it is necessary 
to look for Injustice, in order that we 
may compare the two and decide the 
question at issue, viz. rérepov det kexTjo bac 
Tov méNNovTA EVOaluova elvat, édv Te Aav- 
Gavy éav TE uy wavTas Beovs Te Kal avOpw- 
mous (427 D: cf. 11 368 E2.). The full 
exposition of Injustice is reserved for 
Books vill and 1x, where Plato takes 
the subject in its proper order, consider- 
ing civic injustice first, and afterwards 
that of the individual. At present he 
contents himself with a preliminary or 
exoteric sketch of Injustice in the soul, 
representing it as unrighteousness in 
general, just as Justice, both in the State 
and in the individual, has been identified 
with righteousness or moral perfection 
(434 C, 442 E 2m.). 

4448 11 adda TovotTov—dvtt. See 
cr. n. The reading of = and other 
inferior Mss, which (in common with all 
the editors) I have printed above, seems 
to be an attempt to emend the older and 
more difficult reading preserved in A 
and II, Stallbaum supposes that A here 
represents a corruption of &, ad dovheveuv 
being presumably a correction (of ai’rw 
SouvAevew) which has crept into the text; 
but this is unlikely in itself, and also 


leaves tod & before ad dovAevew unex- 
plained. The text of & is not in itself 
quite satisfactory, as Richards has pointed 
out. olov mpérew avr for wore mpérew 
ai7@ seems unexampled, although otov 
dovAevey would of course be right. The 
expression T@ Tod apxiKod yévous byTt, 
‘that which is of the ruling class,’ is also 
curious for the more direct and accurate 
T@ apxic@ yéver. The reading of A and 
II yields no tolerable sense, and certainly 
cannot come from Plato. Madvig (with 
Vind. E) proposes ofov mpémew adte Sov- 
Aevew, TO 5 ad <p> dovdevew apxeKod 
yévous bvrt, which is intelligible, if weak. 
I have thought of otov mpérew ait@ dov- 
eve, TY SH ab Bovdevery (or deamdfey, 
after Schneider) dpxixod yévous dvri, but 
there are obvious objections. I should 
not be surprised if the whole clause a\\a 
—ov7t, as it appears in A and I], is only an 
attempt by some illiterate scribe to work 
out the antithesis of rpoojKoy: lit. ‘ being 
by nature such as to be proper for it to 
be a slave, and the slavery again <being 
such as to be slavery> to that which is 
of the ruling class.”. The clause, even as 
read in &, adds nothing to the sense, and 
the references in roadr’ drra and rovTwy 
just below are caught more easily without 
the obnoxious words. See 442 B dpxecv 
emixepnon Gv ov mpoohKov avt@ yevet. 
Chair 413°C 7. 

13 TOUTWV: Sc. THY yer wr. 

15 Tavtad—rTavtTa. ev ovy corrects 
To.atr’ dra: ‘immohaec eadem” (Schnei- 
der). For raird some prefer, with one 
Ms of Stobaeus Flor. 9. 64, avrd (‘immo 
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3 8 by 2 \ \ 16 / \ \ iO a \ 2 \ 8 

ny & eyo, Kal TO adiKa TpaTTew Kal TO adikely Kal ad TO dixata 
lal lal U / lal 

Tole, TAVTA TavTa TUyXavEL OVTA KaTadnrAA Hon Tapas, el7rEp 


\ ic 9 / AA / 
Kal » adiukia Te Kal diKaLoovyn; 


IIés bn; “Ore, nv & eyo, 


la a nn ‘ a a 
Tuyxaver ovdev Siah€épovta Tav byvewayv TE Kal VoTWSAY, WS ExEiva 


ev o@patt, Ta’Ta év Wuy7. 


c / > lal \ \ , iy 
vylecav ewrrove?t, TA SE voTwdH voor. 


IIn; én. 


bees / Is \ 
Ta pev tov vylewa 


Nai. 


Ovxovv Kai To pev 


OL / 8 / > lal \ 8 41O | 16 / 
ixata mpattew Sixaoovvynyv éprrotel, TO adixa | adsxiav ; 
’ " \ \ , a a \ 
Avaykn. “Eote 5€ 70 wev bylevav Troveiy Ta ev TO THpaTL KATA 
, / a \ tal c ? 2 t \ 
gvow Kabiotavar Kpateiv te Kal Kpateicbar bm’ addAndOV, TO 
\ / \ yy ” \ Ba BA ig r ” 
25 6€ vooov Tapa dvaw apyew Te Kal apyecOar Gro bT addov. 
” t > na lI) ” \ t 5] fal \ 7A a 
Eote yap. Ovdxody ad, pny, To Sixavoovyny éutroeiy TA EV TH 
wuxn Kata ghvow Kaliotavar Kpateiy Te Kai KpaTteicOar oT 
\ / A A yf li 
aGAANAWD, TO SE AdiKiay Tapa Prvaw apyew TE Kai dpyerHar ado 


vm addrov; Kopidy, &pn. 


> \ ‘ ” is »” e A / , 
ApeTn Mev apa, WS EolKeV, VYLELa TE 


as / a is , \ 

Tis av ein Kal KaddXos Kal evekia | ruyys, Kania Sé vooos TE Kal 
3 oe s YT] oA s 5 pgp > \ \ \ \ 
aioyos Kal acbévera. “Koti ota. “Ap’ ody ov Kai Ta wev Kaha 


> 7 > > a a / AY > > AY ? / 
emiTndevpata eis apeTHs KTHoW pépel, TA O aiaxpa eis Kakias; 


"Avaykn. 


XIX. To 8) Aorwrov dn, Os Eoixev, nuiv éotl cxéac@at, 


16. 


= 


af 70 g: ad ra AR: avra Il. 





haec ipsa’), others rovaira, but there is 
not sufficient reason for deserting A. 

444c 22 Slkata—éeuroret. Krohn 
(PZ. St. p. 59) reminds us of Arist. £72. 
Nic. 11 1. 1103 34 ff. ra ev Sixava mpar- 
TovTes Olkaro. ywoueGa xTrX. On the 
Socratic analogy between body and soul 
cf. 11 380 B 2. 

444D 23 byleav moutv. & (with 
a few other Mss) reads éumoeiy; and 
Stallbaum and others adopt this reading. 
movetvy, ‘to produce,’ is however satis- 
factory: cf. 422 A. 

24 TO St voroov—wm dddov. Here 
and in 7im. 82 A ff. Plato adopts the 
Hippocratean theory of the origin of 
disease: see de nat. hom. VI p. 40 c. 4 
Littré byatver pev ody wddwora, oKdTav 
perplws éxn raira (sc. aiua cal préypna 
kal xo\n EavOy Te Kal pédAawva) THs mpds 
GdAnda Kphowds te Kal Suvduros Kai Tod 
mAHOeos, Kal uadioTa mewwyueva H. adyée 
6é oxédrav rt Touréwy ~daccov 7 mdéov 7 7) 
xwpicbn ev TH odbuate Kal uh KeKpnucvov 
q Toto. Evuraow (Poschenrieder die Ji. 
dial, in thr. Verhaltnisse zu d. Hippokr. 


Schr. p. 37). Cf. also Pl. Symp. 186 D 
with Hug ad loc. On xara picw see 
443 Bz. 


30 KdAdAos—eveEla: with reference 
perhaps to Thrasymachus’ statement in 
I 348 Ef. that Injustice is kaov and 
loxupov. 

444 E—445 E Tt remains to ask 
whether Fustice is better than Injustice. 
Regarding Injustice as a disease of soul, 
Glauco is ready to declare for Fustice; 
but Socrates would examine the question 
more carefully. There are four varieties 
of Vice which deserve investigation, alike 
zn cities and in individuals. Let us take 
them in order, The perfect commonwealth, 
which we have described, may be called 
Kingship or Aristocracy, according as 
there are one or more rulers. Glauco 
assents. 

4445 34 10 5x AourdvKrA. ‘What 
remains for us now to enquire is whether,’ 
etc. For the position of ji cf. that of 
mavTwy in 445 B. Herwerden suggests 
trode or 76de 6%, neither of which is 
necessary, 
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\ . , ae 0 Sit Ss a v x 10 a 
Kal elvat Sixacov, éav te NavOavy éav TE j47) TOLOVTOS WY, 7) AOLKEiV 
, a Xi vA / 
Te Kal adiKoy eivat, éavTep pn SLd@ Sixny pydé BerTiov yiyvyntas 
Korafouevos. “AAN, &py, ® Lwxpates, yedotov Ewouye paiverar 
fal n "4 
TO okéupa yiyverOar Hdn, ef TOD pev GopaTos THs Picews dua- 
nr ’ / 
POeipopevns Soxet ov Biwrov eivat ovdéE peta TavTwY aLTiwy TE 
kal ToT@Y Kal TavTOS TAOUTOV Kal Tracns apxis, THs 5é avTod 
, e lal / / \ | Py 0 / x 
TovTou © Cépmev Picews TapatTouerns Kal | diapGeipouévns Biwtov 
” v LTA aA A BY a ” iN la} 
dpa otal, éavrep Tis Ton 6 av BovrAnOH adrdO TAY TOdTO, 
€ la / x > / > / PS) Hd e 
omoGev Kakias mév Kal abdikias atraddXaynoeTal, OiKatoovyny Sé 
Kal apetny KTnoETaL, eredyntrep epavn ye dvTa ExaTeEpa ola rpeis 
a 5S ? ¢ 
SueAmAVGapev. Teroiov yap, nv & éyw. “AA Guws eEreimrep 
> a b} / v4 , / -~ 4 fal 
évtav0a éXnrAVOapmev, bcov olov Te cadpéctara KaTibely STL TadTA 
v ” ’ \ >? / 7 N SN la ” / 
oUT@s EVEL, OU yp?) aTrokapuveltv. “Hota vy tov Aia, épn, TavTwv 
aTOKVNTEéoV. 
exer 7) Kakia, Ws ewol doxel, & ye 87 Kal afta Oéas, “Kzromar, épn: 
, r \ , 5 Cie ee rery Sus a , 
povov Aéye. Kal unv, nv 8 eyo, domep amo cxoTias wo. paivetas, 


Acipo viv,! jv & éyo, tva Kal idns, 6ca Kal edn 


a \ > a i) n , a \ ( s: lel 
emreto7) evTavOa avaBeBynKxamev TOU Aoyou, Ev pev eivat Eidos THS 
apeThs, amreipa 5€ THs Kakias, TéTTapa 8 év avTois dtTa, OY Kat 


35 qWorepov av KTA. See I 354 B,C, 
and note on 444 A. 

445Aa 2 éavtedavOdvy. Cf. 427D 
and II 367 E. 

3 PeAtiwv—KodaLopevos. 11 380 B 7. 

8 @ Copev. Cf. 1 353 D ri & afb 70 
Civ; wux7s pjoomer epyov evar; paduord 
ye and note ad loc. Pwrdv dpa éora 
should not be made interrogative. The 
sentence means: ‘if life, which men 
deem unbearable when the bodily con- 
stitution decays, even when they are 
surrounded by every variety of food and 
drink and wealth and power, shall be, 
forsooth, when tumult and decay affect 
the constitution of the very principle 
whereby we live, worth living, if so be 
we do what we desire, and take no steps 
to escape from wickedness and injustice, 
and acquire justice and virtue.’ Life is 
not (says Plato) Biwrds to the guilty man 
who works his will; it may become so 
if he takes steps to rid himself of vice, 
i.e. dv d16@ Sikgv Kal BedrTiwy ylyvnrac 
kod\agéuevos. For the sentiment cf. Crzz. 
47 D, E, Gory. 477 B—E, Prot. 313 A, B. 

4458 13 dc0ov—cadéorara. ‘Quam 
certissime fieri potest” is Ficinus’ render- 


ing, with which Schneider and later editors 
agree, taking xariéetv as explanatory of 
evradéa. But it is hard to find another 
instance of cov ofév re, although xa@’ dcov 
olév re and bao0v Suvarov (Thuc. I 22. 2) 
occur. ws oldy re is the almost invariable 
phrase. For écov Stephanus proposed 
dev, Ast drov. I think the meaning is 
‘now that we have come far enough to be 
able most clearly to descry that these 
things are so,’ évradéa being equivalent 
to émi tocotrov, and daov olov Te to dcov 
€NOovras olév ré éotuv. 

445C 15 adoxvytéov. I have re- 
verted to the Ms reading. Bekker’s 
emendation dzroxpunréor is very attractive, 
but dmoxvnréov gives excellent sense 
(cf. I 349 A), and there is no real reason 
why Glauco should repeat the word em- 
ployed by Socrates (see on V 465 E); nor 
does there appear to be any instance in 
Greek literature of the verbal of dzo- 
Kapow. 

16 ava Qéas. Plato does not claim that 
his enumeration of degenerate common- 
wealths is complete. Cf. VIII 544 D. 

18 @y—kaktas. An old Pythagorean 
principle, whence the parade with which 


a NY \ ? , 
445 morepov av AvowTerNe? Sixara Te TpatTew Kai | Kara ErrLTHSevELY 35 
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[445 C 


7 A tal / a , 
20 aEvov eriuvncOqvar. TIds réyeus ; épn. “Ocor, iw & eyo, Tor 
TELOV TpOTroL eioly eldn ExovTEs, TOTODTOL KWSuVEvovEL Kal Wuyis 


tf > 
Tpotrou eivat. Ilocoe! 8; 


/ / > J A 
Ilévte pév, tv & eyo, modurevar, 


mévte dé Wuyis. Aéye, &bn, tives. Aéyo, eizrov, bre els fev ovTos 


is 


Ov jets SueknAVOapmev TroruTelas ely av TpoTros, émovouacbeln & 
25 av Kal Sux: éyyevouevov pev yap avdpos évos ev Tois apyouct 
’ , Av / / \ ’ / 
Suahépovtos Bacirela dv KAnOeln, Trevdvov 8é apioToKpatia. 
AAO}, bn. Todro pév roivur, wv & éyd, ev fos Néyw* ovTE 
yap ay mrelous ote els éyyevdpuevos | kuvicevev dv Top atiwv 
AOyou vopwv THs Toews, Tpody Te Kab Talela ypnoapuevos, F 


30 dun Oopev. 


Ov yap cixds, én. 


TEAOC TIOAITElac XY. 


28. 


éyyevouevos Hg: éyyevouevor ATI. 





Plato announces it. See Arist. A7/e¢. 1 5. 
986 22 ff. (RP.7 § 55) and Av¢h. Nic. 1 
4. 1096° 6 with Stewart’s note. 

21 eld exovres: ‘having’ (i.e. as we 
should say ‘forming’) ‘specific kinds’: 
cf. VIII 544 D. 

445D 25 éyyevonévov—sdpiorroKxpa- 
tla, Knowledge, not number, is the 
criterion of good government: cf. Jo/. 
292 C. Hitherto however the rulers have 
always been represented as a plurality, 
and we have heard nothing of a king. 
In the later books (from V 473 C on- 
wards) we often hear of kingship; and 
in IX 576 D (as Newman points out 
Politics of Aristotle i p. 413 2.) the ideal 
city is called Bagidhevouévny, olav 7d 
mpa@rov dij\@owev. With the present 
passage cf. VII 540 D 4 m)etous 7 eis and 


IX 587 D, where the dpicroxparixés and 
the Baoudikos are identified. The fact is, 
as Henkel has pointed out (Stud. zur 
Gesch. d. gr. Lehr. v. St. p. 57), that 
** Kingship is only a form of Aristocracy 
throughout the whole political theory of 
antiquity, and rests on no distinct and 
independent basis of its own.” It must 
be regarded as exceptional when in the 
Politicus (302 C ff.), probably a later dia- 
logue, Plato distinguishes between king- 
ship and aristocracy and places aristocracy 
on a lower plane. See also Whibley Gé. 
Olig. pp. 15 ff. 

445E 28 Tav—vopwv. For the 
genitive cf. (with Stallbaum) Gorg. 514 A 
Onuoola mpdtovras Trav mohriK@y mpayyd- 
Twy, and infra VI 485 B. 
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IV 421 4, B. ef pev otv ypets pev PvAakas ws GAyOds rovotpev, HKLoTa 
Kaxovpyous THs Toews, 6 8 éxeivo A€ywv yewpyods Tivas Kal womrep €&v 
mavyytpe GAN odk ev woe éoridtopas eddaipovas, dAdo av te) Tokw 
A€you. 

I hope my note has proved that this sentence is sound in the main ; 
but Madvig’s emendation has obtained such a wide currency, owing to 
its adoption by Baiter, that the text has fallen under grave suspicion, 
and it may be well to record the different conjectures. 

They are as follows: 

(x) lev _odv- pets «rd. (Orelli, cited by Schneider): (2) ymets per 

mes: rears tehag a) be Se egy in 
obv fvAaxas «ra. (Ast in his third edition): (3) 7 ev obv ypets <Aeyo>pev, 
dvdaxas kt. (Herwerden, with whom Hartman agrees so far, although 
Hartman goes further and expunges kat before wo7ep as well as the 
entire clause dAdo av TL %) modu A€yor): (4) €t pev obv—EorLETOpas, evdarpLov 
ddXo dv tu 7) rodw A€you (Madvig): (5) et [mev] odv ypets—A€ywv apyovs 
(or kaxovpyous) twas—eddaipovas, aAXo 3n tu 7) woAw A€ye (Richards). 

It should be mentioned also that Wyttenbach (quoted by Stallbaum) 
had conjectured éoriéropas kat Sarrupdvas instead of éoridropas eddaipovas 
(éo7dtopas Kal eddacuovas in a few inferior Mss). 

A glance at these proposals will shew that the difficulties felt have 
been chiefly in connexion with (a) ei pév ody jets pév, (0) yewpyous, 
(c) Eotidropas <ddainovas and (d) ddAo av Tu } moAw A€yo. I can see no 
reason for Richards’ correction of (d): ‘mixed’ conditional sentences of 
this kind are surely common enough. 

For éoridropas eddainovas cf. 111 420A of evdaiuoves Soxodvres eivar and 
especially x 612 A tav cddaypdvev Aeyouevwv Eoridcewv. The pev after et 
is omitted in one Florentine Ms, but pev without dé occurs tolerably often 
in Plato (cf. v 475 E.). Here it has the effect of italicising the preceding 
word by suggesting a possible antithesis. The only real difficulty is in 
yewpyovs, and in view of 419 A to which 6 3 éxeivo Acywr refers, some may 
doubt whether even yewpyovs is not also genuine. For my own part Iam 
inclined to think that Plato wrote Aewpyous. 


EY, 


, > > c ‘ c A 
IV 4805. Koopos ov Tus, WV d eyo, 4 cwppoovvy éoriv Kat pdovay 
lal ‘ fal 4 AY cal , > 
rwov Kai émOvpidv eykpdrea, ws pact, Kpeittw 51 abrod déyovres odk ofd 
g , ~ ° a 
6vTwa tporov. Kal adda arra ToLadTa warep ixvy adrys A€yerat. 
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The reading qafvovra, which replaces Aéyovres in A’, IT and a 
majority of Mss, is admittedly corrupt. One Florentine Ms has Aéyovres 
gaivovra, another daivovra: A€yovres: and it is possible that daivovrac 
was originally only an adscript intended to be taken with Aé€yovres. The 
emendations proceed for the most part on the assumption that Aéyovres 
and not ¢aivorra: is the gloss. This may be so, but unfortunately no 
satisfactory remedy has yet been suggested on these lines. The most 
important corrections are amodatvovrat (Cornarius), paivovra (Madvig, 
taking the participle in agreement with kéopos and eykparea, but 
gaivovra cannot be used for amepyalopneva, as Hartman points out), 
paiverbar (Hartman, who connects the infinitive with ¢aoi, and construes 
ws boldly as guontam). Other corrections enumerated by Hartman are 
gaciv twa (Dobree), Payév (Badham), arodaivovres (Richards), Apelt 
has thought of cancelling the entire clause xpeirrw 8%)—rpo7ov as an 
“‘interpretatio etymologica ad praegressam vocem éyxpareca pertinens ” 
(Obs. cr. in Pl. dialogos, p. 11). It would be easy to multiply conjectures 
of this sort ; but until something better is proposed, we should hold fast 
to Aéyovres. The A€yerar of the next sentence suits A¢yovres very well, 
for the phrase xpetrrw atrod is itself one of the ixvy. I have placed a full 
stop before cai aAAa. Ast suggested a colon, and wished to add a after 
To.avra, but no change is necessary. 


III. 


IV 438 r—439 a. To dé di) dipos, Av F eyo, ov tovTwv Onoes Trav 
twos elvat ToUTO Omep eotiv—éore Oé Syrov Sivos—; "Eywye, 7 8 Os: 
TUPATOS YE. 

In this difficult passage Stallbaum, who is followed by the Oxford 
editors, construes etva with rovrwy (‘is one of” etc.), and regards todro 
omep éeoriv as no more than “ipsam per se” (“as far as its essence Is 
concerned,” J. and C.). This interpretation is grammatically awkward, 
and otherwise objectionable, inasmuch as it anticipates dios 0 ovv aita 
below. Plato evidently means to present his argument in two steps: 
(1) Thirst, as you will agree, is something relative to drink, (2) Thirst 
qualified is relative to drink qualified, and thirst by itself, without 
qualification, to drink by itself, without qualification. 

A large number of emendations has been proposed. The late 
Mr W. A. Gill was inclined to omit totro ézep éoriv (Proceedings of 
the Cambridge Philol. Soc. Xvi p. 35), and Hartman boldly expunges 
the words, leaving éorz dé Syrov dios, as it appears to me, in a lonely 
and unsheltered situation. The suggestion tév_ofwv twos (Madvig), 
i.e. ‘which are such as to be that which they are relatively to something,’ 
is very cumbrous, and renders éor d€ dyrov dipos far from natural. 
Mr Cook Wilson’s defence or explanation of Madvig’s proposal in the 
Academy no. 824 (Feb. 18, 1888) does not carry conviction to my 
mind. Baiter combines the conjecture of Madvig with Morgenstern’s 
5y rov for dymov, in which case Socrates repeats his question, if éore 
dé dyrov Sipos is interrogative, or, if not, answers it himself. It 
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seems to me clear that gore 5¢ Syrov dios is intended to explain otro 
dep éoriv and nothing more. J. and C. translate “Thirst is, 1 imagine— 
Yes, said he, thirst is of drink,” remarking that “two questions are 
asked ; before the second is completed Glauco breaks in with a reply 
to the first (éywye): and in wwpards ye he completes and answers the 
second.” I can see no occasion for so much impatience on Glauco’s 
part. The insertion of xat ruvds after tév twvds appears to me to solve all 
the difficulties, and the error is of a kind that frequently occurs in our 
oldest ms, See Jnirod. § 5. 


EN. 


IV 4403. tats § ériOupiats adrov Kowwvyoavta, aipodvtos Aoyou pr 
Seiv dvturparrew, otal oe ovK av avat yevouévov Tore €v GauTa@ TOV 
tovovrov aicbéaba, oipar 8 odd ev adr. 

The difficulties of this passage have been much canvassed. The 
only important variant is év éavr (II and corr. A’, with several other 
Mss) instead of év cavrd. IT does not, as Bekker asserted, give pydev, 
but py Sev like A. The av te mparrew for avrimparrev of g, although 
adopted by Bekker, is indefensible, as other editors have observed, for 
av has no meaning or construction. 

Against the ordinary interpretation, which I have given in the notes, 
it has been urged that @vpds does, in point of fact, sometimes join with 
the Desires against the Reason. ‘Thus in the degenerate phases of 
character depicted in vill 553 ff. and elsewhere, Ovpoedés is the slave 
and minister of the ériOupytixoy, and in 441 A érixovpov dv TH AopioTLUKG 
dice: eav py b7d Kaxys tpop7s diapOapy, the same implication appears to 
be involved. Cf. Krohn /Z. St pp. 52 ff. But in such cases the 
Aoyorixov would seem also to be corrupted (76 d€ ye, otwat, AoyraTLKOV 
Te Kal Ovpoedés xapot evOev kat evOev rapaxabicas tm éxeivw—sc. TO 
exiOupytikO—kal katadovlwodpevos VIII l.c.), so that there is no conflict 
between the allied forces of the Oupoedés and émiOuunrixdy on the one 
hand and the Aoy.orxov on the other. It is true that the language of 
441 A, taken in its full force, appears to imply that the Ovpoedés can be 
corrupted without the Aoyworixoy, but Plato would hardly, I think, have 
held such a view, and the implication is not to be pressed. See 
Phacdr. 253 D—256. ‘There is some difficulty about the construction 
of avtmportew, and Hartman would expunge the word. Schneider’s 
punctuation, which I have adopted, connects it with detv. Others make 
its subject adrov (‘but that Ovyzos, having made common cause with the 
desires, when Reason forbids, should oppose Reason—this’ etc.). The 
explanation of Hermann (adopted also by Schmelzer) avoids the 
anacoluthon, but is exceedingly tortuous and unpleasing: ‘I think you 
would not say that you have perceived @vz0s making common cause 
with the desires and opposing Reason when Reason forbade’ etc. 
Richter also (7%. Jahrb. 1867 p. 139) evades the anacoluthon by defend- 
ing the more than dubious construction aicdécOar airy KowwvyjcavTa. 
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Finally Nitzsch conjectures (Rh. Mus. 1857 p. 472) py deity <te 
mparrew>, avtimpartew, Or pnd eiv<at t. TpaTTew>, avtutparrew. None 
of these devices seems to me so probable as Schneider’s view. 

An entirely different view of this passage is suggested by a 
Scholiast’s note, to which Warren has recently again called attention. 
The Scholium runs: 6 d€ voids otros. ais dé émiOupias oe KowwvyncavTa 
ais evLoyiorous, Kal yuwoKovTa oe TOUTO ek THs Te(pas, odx IroAapBavw oe 
eivety OTe YoOnpor év Tals TovavTats ayadais noovais Tov Ouvpov avturpatrovTa 
tais éribupiats, worep eri tats Tod Acovtiov adoyors Hdovais avtéxpartter. 
It is obvious that the Scholiast connected oe with atroy and took the 
sentence to mean, broadly speaking, that when Reason on the other 
hand sanctions indulgence (aipotvros Aoyou py Seiv avtimparrew Sc. Tats 
éwOupiats), we do not find any conflict between @vyz0os and the desires. 
The meaning is satisfactory, and furnishes a fair antithesis to the first 
half of the sentence drav Bialwvtar—rod rovovrov, but it is difficult to 
reconcile this view with the Greek as we have it. Warren, who 
sympathises in general with the Scholiast, translates “but that dealing 
with desires it ”—viz. Oupds—“ should, when reason says it ought not, 
oppose them, this I imagine” etc. xowwvyocavra must however be more 
than ‘dealing with,’ and the aorist (which on the ordinary view means 
‘having joined,’ ‘made common cause with’) presents a serious difficulty 
in this interpretation. 

Reading év éavta, for which there is good authority (see cr. 7.), 
I formerly construed the passage as follows: ‘but when he’ (airov with 
reference not to rdv Oupor, but to twa and rod Tovovrov alone) ‘has joined 
partnership with his desires, because reason decides that he ought not to 
oppose them, you will not, I imagine, say that he has observed anything 
of the sort’ (i.e. such internal oracis as has just been described) ‘ever 
happen in his own soul, or in the soul of another? Assuredly not.’ By 
this solution we get rid of the anacoluthon, while adopting generally the 
Scholiast’s view ; but it is an unnecessary and irrelevant elaboration to 
make Glauco speak of what the hypothetical person has observed in 
himself or in another: we wish to know what Glauco has himself 
observed. 

On the whole I am now inclined to believe that the traditional 
interpretation is correct. 


Ve 


IV 440c. Ti 8€; drav ddicetoOal tis nyprat, otk ev tovrw Let Te Kat 
XaAeraiver, kal Evppaxel TO SoKodvte Suxaiw, Kal Sid 7d mewhy Kal Sia Td prydy 
kat mdvra Ta. TOLAUTA mao Xe, kal Srropéveov vuKg, Kal ov Arjyet Tov yevy alwy, 
mplv av 4 Siampagyrar 7} } teAevTYCH 7) GoTEP KVwV LTO vomEews Hrd TOD Asyan 
Tod Tap avTd avakAnOeis tpavvO7; 

The interpretation of this sentence is very difficult, and has given 
rise to a vast amount of discussion. The only important variants are 
Kal Ou Tod mewHv Kal dua Tod pryodv in g and Flor. U, and vropévwy Kat 
(A, II etc.) instead of cat vropevwr. 
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On account of dpyiZeoOar Kat rewdv Kat frydv Kat ado sriodv Tav 
TowovTwv 7acxwv in the previous sentence, it appears to me certain (1) that 
Kal dua 1d rewyyv etc, is right as against Kat dia rod qewv etc., and (2) that 
these words should be construed with et re kat xaXeraiver, That which 
in the first case was represented as the cause of anger should be so 
represented in the second case also. The same view was held by 
Schneider. It is more difficult to defend vropuévwr cai, and Schneider is 
probably justified in preferring the less authoritative reading kat v7o- 
pévov, The expression tacyew vrouevwv can hardly be a mere peri- 
phrasis for wacyew, nor is téoyxew vropévwv altogether equivalent to 
Uromevery Tacxwv, as Jowett supposes. If the best mss are right in 
placing xat after vropuevwr, it is possible that vrouevwy is corrupt, and 
conceals vzo with a genitive (cf. tacywv vm’ exeivov in the parallel passage 
just before), but until the right correction has been proposed, we must 
adhere to the text of 2. 

The subject of et and the other verbs is supposed by J. and C. to 
be not the man himself, but 6 6vuos. This is unlikely, on account of 
mewyv etc., and still more of teAevtyon. The parallel with 440 C 
tocovTw yrTov Svvatat dpyifecOar «tA. is also in favour of making the 
individual the subject. 

That the text of A is in the main sound I have no doubt, although I 
should like to read xat Evppayet 7O Soxodvre Sixatw after tacyew rather 
than after yaXezaiver. 

There is an unusually large supply of emendations. That of 
Madvig is peculiarly unhappy, though adopted by Baiter in his text, 
and apparently approved by Apelt (Berl. Philol. Wochenschr. 1895 
P- 968): Kai dv aité reway Kai dv avrd pryotv Kal ravra Te TovadTa Tao yXELW 
UTopevov, Kav ViKaTat, ov Ayyet kTA. The other proposals are enumerated 
by Hartman. They are as follows: kai da To qwewhv Kai dua tTO— 
TaoXEW Kal VTopéver viKaV Kal ov Ayyer KTA. (Ast): Kal dv ard TewHv Kal 
80 avrd—rracxew vropévwv diavexy ov Aye «td. (H. Sauppe, quoted by 
Hartman): «ai dud rod wewjv Kal dud Tod —rdoxwv Vropevew Wika Kal KTA, 
(Liebhold): «at 8a rod rewpv cai bia tod x7A. (Campbell, who im 
other respects acquiesces in the text of A): kai 8.0 rot wewyv Kat dia 
tov—vropévov [Kat] vay [Kat] od Anyer xTA, (Hartman). Richards. 
apparently accepts the suggestion of Madvig as far as it goes, but thinks. 
that tov yevvaiwy ‘is most feeble. Plainly Plato wrote ov Ayyee 
ayavaxtov, possibly with some additional word before dyavaxrav” 
(CZ. Rev. vil p. 254). The reading printed above is not only more: 
authoritative but also in my judgment infinitely better than any of 
these rash and unjustifiable alterations. 


A. P, 18 


E. 


I. ’Ayadnv pev toivuy thy ToravTny TOY TE Kal TrOALTELaY 449 

aye) \ a \ » \ a * \ \ NA \ 
Kat opOnv Kare, Kal dvdpa Tov ToLovTOV' KaKkas O€ Tas GAAS Kal 
juapTnuevas, eltep avtn opOn, mepi Te TOAEwY SvoLKHoELS Kal Trepl 
iStwTav Wuyhs TpoTov KatacKeuny, év TéTTApaL Tovnpias eldecuy 





449 A—451 Cc Socrates is about to 
describe the different kinds of depraved 
polities, when Adimantus, prompted by 
Polemarchus, and supported by Glauco 
and Thrasymachus, demands from him a 
fuller explanation of the community of 
wives and children, and of the arrange- 
ments for begetting and rearing offspring. 
Socrates professes reluctance, both because 
wt will be doubted whether his scheme ts 
either practicable or expedient, and because 
he ts himself uncertain of his ground and 
unwilling to involve his friends in possible 
discomfpiture. At last, after propitiating 
Nemesis, and being exonerated by his 
friends, he proceeds to comply with their 
request. 

449 a ff. Considered in its merely 
formal aspect, the portion of the Republic 
contained in Books v—vit-may be de- 
scribed as_a digression (dvayynobdpev 
mobev dedpo €EeTpambmeda VIL 543 C). 
In reality, these books fulfil the hopes 
held out in sundry parts of 11 and Iv 
(see III 414A, 416B, IV 423E, 435D, 
439 E, 442 C 2z.), and complete the picture 
of the perfect city and the perfect man by 
giving us Plato’s third or crowning effort 
—the philosophic City and the Philoso- 
pher-King. See on II 372D. As we 
often find in Plato (see e.g. Phaed. 84 C ff.), 
the new departure is occasioned by an 
objection, or rather a request for further 
information, on the part of one of the 
interlocutors. Adimantus invites Socrates 
to explain the remark made by him in Iv 
423 Ef. and fully expound the principle 


of kowd ra didwy as it affects women and 
children. The challenge is accepted, and 
Socrates deals with the question under 
three main heads, which he figures as 
waves through which the argument must 
swim in safety. The first wave concerns 
Communi ation between the 
male and female Guardians (451 C— 


457 B); the second, Community in wives 
and children (457 B—466 D); the third 
and greatest, whose advent is long delayed, 
deals with the question whether _Com- 
munism_and therewithal the perfect city 
itself can be realised in the world (471 Cff.). 
The fast of these three waves is not finally 
surmounted until the description of the 
Philosopher and his City reaches its con- 


_ clusion at the end of vii: so that Books 


v—vIl closely cohere together. In the 
first two divisions (V 451 C—466 D), 
the dominating principle is still pvas 
or Nature (see on 451 C): but from 
474 D onwards the psychological stand- 
point is gradually superseded by the 
metaphysical, until in Book vir the Idea 
of Good becomes the supreme inspiring 
force—at once the formal, the efficient, 
and the final cause—of Plato’s City. See 
on VI 506, 5098 ff. On the alleged 
connexion between the earlier part of 
Book v (451 C—466 D) and the Zecle- 
stazusae of Aristophanes see App. I. 

4 Wiwrev—Katackevry: ‘the organ- 
ization of the character of the individual 
soul.’ Wuxfs was doubted by Ast; but 
cf. IV 445 C Togovro. Kkwduvetoucr Kal 
Wux 7s Tpdro eiva, and for the collocation 


449 D] 


” 
ovoas. 
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Tlodas 8) ravtas; én. 
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Kal eyo pev na tas eens 5 
épav, &s pou épaivovto &xacrau! €€ addijr\ov petaBaivew: o bé 
Tlonéuapyos—opixpov yap arawrtépw tod “Adeimavtov Kaljato— 
éxtelvas THY Yelpa Kat NaBopevos Tod iwatiov dvwlev avTod Tapa 
Tov @mov exElvov TE TPOaNnydayeTO Kal TpoTeivas EavTOV Edeyev 


+O. fe / / 
atta Tpockexuvpws, dv addo pev ovdev KaTnKovoapev, TOOE SE: 


, = 7 ’ / 
"Adnoopev odv, ep, %) Tt Spacopev; “Hewora ye, &bn o ’Adei- 


pavtos, péeya dn Evo. 


/ i a >) v 
aiete; Lé,7 8 ds. 


if a 3: 
Kai eyo, Ti pariota, Ednv, vets ove 
+ lal 
|"Ore eyo elroy ti waddsota; *'Arroppabupeiv 


a a = , > / an 
nuiv Soxels, Eby, Kal Eidos OdXov ov TO EMaYLOTOV EKKAETTELY TOD 


/ an , A 
Aoyou, tva py SuéAOns, kal Ancew oinOAvas eirr@v avTo haddros, 


c ” \ a \ / \ a ef & x 
@S apa TEPl YUVALKWY TE KAL TALOwy TAaAVTL d7Aopr, OTL KOLVA TA 


/ 
dirtov éorat. 


Ovxobv opOds, pny, @ ’Adeiuavte ; 


Nat, ao be 


an a , fal ‘¢ Is / 
GNX TO 6pOGs Tov’TO, WaTEp TAXA, Noyou SetTaL, Tis O TpoTrOS 


THS KOLVMVLAS. 
D rAéyeus. 


/ 
Tool yap av yévowTo. 


5 a ‘i 
fn ovV TrapHs OvTLWA ov 


e id lal 4 / 7 Le / / 
@s nels marae! trepiuévopwev olopevot oé Trou pynaOn- 


fal \ / 
cecbat TradoTrotias TE TEPL, TAS TaLdoTrOLNToVTAL, Kal YEvoméevous 


a fa} f Nr / a lo / a 
TOS Opetrovaw, Kai OAnV TavTHY HY EYES KOLWWVIAaY YyUVAaLKOY 


5. 7 Il: om. A. 


13. Ore &: éru Allzyg. 





of genitives VII 525 C a’rjs Ths puxijs 
pacTavns weraotpopijs, VIII 544 D, 559 E, 
560 B, Zim. 24 B and other cases in 
Kiihner Gr. G7. 11 p. 289. w Wuxhs Tpdrou 
is practically a single word like ‘ soul-cha- 
racter’ (‘‘Seelenbeschaffenheit” Schnei- 
@eér). 

449 B 7 opiKpov kTA. explains 
éxrelvas Thy xeipa: ‘paullo longius ab 
Adimanto, quam clandestinum colloquium 
requirebat’ or ‘paullo remotior, quam 
reliqui a suis vicinis,’ not ‘‘a little further 
away from Socrates than Adimantus” (J. 
and C.): for ‘cur propterea manum pro- 
tenderit et Adimantum attraxerit, non 
apparet”” (Schneider). 

4498,C 12 thpddtotaktTA. ‘What 
particular thing is it that you decline to 
let off?’ ‘You,’ said he. ‘Because of 
what particular remark of mzne?’ (lit. 
‘because I said what in particular ?’) 
There is not, as J. and C. suppose, a play 
on the two senses of ri pwadiora—cur 
potissimum and gwzd potissimum : for it 
must be observed that d¢joowev has no 
expressed object, and Socrates could not 
have known that it was intended to refer 


to him. The removal of the commas 
usually printed after 67. and e@zrov restores 
sense, I think, to the remainder of this 
passage. ric for é7u (see cr. 7.) can 
scarcely stand, for ére éyw elroy cannot 
mean ‘I repeated’ (Jowett), nor can we 
read ér, éyw elrrov, Ti udduoTa ‘ once more, 
said I’ etc. In none of the parallels 
hitherto cited does é7. mean merely ‘once 
more’ or ‘again.’ Those who print 671, 
éyw elroy, TL wuddora (Stallbaum) mostly 
take 671.—7l uddora as in I 343 A Ore OH 
tl uddoTa; Av O éyd. “OrexrA. But in 
such cases (as Schneider points out) there 
must be a second 67« to introduce the 
answer, and here there is not. 

14 ékkérrew = ‘to cheat out of’ as 
in pn—éxkdépys dAdbyorv Soph. Trach. 
436 f.: see Jebb ad loc. 

16 Kowd ta pidwv. See IV 423 E, 
424 Ann. Kowa Ta THY didwv is preferred 
by Ast and Stallbaum (with two late 
MSs), but the shorter form is far more 
racy of the soil, and occurs also in Lys. 
207 C, Laws 739 C (Schneider on Iv 
424 A). 

449D 22 Kal OAnv KTA.: i.e. Kal 
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éfnyjoecOac or the like, supplied from 
pvncOjncecGat. The construction cannot 
(as J. and C. suggest) go back to my obv 
Tapys- 

23 péya «rAd. xal after pépew=‘or 
rather’ (atque) as in 6Alyou Twis—xal ovde- 
vos (Ap. 23 A). For yeyvduevov Liebhold 
proposes yryvouévny, but see on IV 427 D. 
The feminine would be awkward after 
monTelav, and Kowwviay—raldwy, though 
grammatically feminine, is logically neuter. 

24 &AAns—TroAtTelas is explained by 
qa Tas Epeets epav (449 A). Stallbaum 
makes a curious slip: ‘*quoniam ad adias 
moNrelas partes considerandas celeriter 
accedis.” 

450 A, B 3. TlOere. Glauco ad- 
dresses both Polemarchus and Adimantus. 
There is no occasion to write rl@e (with 
Hartman). 

5 oloy—elpydcacQe ktA. Chiappelli 
(Riv. di Filologia etc. XI p. 195) finds in 
this and the following sentences a vatz- 
cinium ex eventu of Aristophanes’ Accle- 
siazusae. But the word mapfxa shews 
that the écuos Aéywv does not refer to 
swarms of adverse criticism, but merely 
to the topics which Socrates must now 
discuss. See App. I, and (on the subject 
in general) Laws 779 E. 

8 ToTe. IV 423 E. 

cd viv dpets kTA.: ‘in appealing to these 
topics now you’ etc. mapaxahovvres means 
literally ‘calling to you’: ‘‘das ruft ihr nun 


herbei” (Schneider). This interpretation is 
in harmony with ézeyelpere, and gives the 
right antithesis to édao. Neither ‘‘exci- 
tantes” (Ast), nor ‘‘in disputationem 
vocantes”’ (Stallbaum) is quite accurate. 
J. and C. give two alternative renderings 
(1) ‘and in now calling in this fresh argu- 
ment,” (2) “and in now urging me to this.” 
But the antecedent can only be radra. 
450 B I0 xXpvroxoncovTas KTA. 
Socrates shudders at the swarm of éyor 
to be encountered. ‘Why,’ says Thrasy- 
machus, ‘it was precisely to listen to 
Aéyor, and not to smelt ore for gold, that 
we came here.’ xpucoxoetv is a proverbial 
expression said of those who neglect their 
proper duty for some more fascinating— 
if less profitable—pursuit. Cf. Harpocr. 
S.V. xpucoxoetov: Aelvapxos &v TH KaTa 
Ilvééou: rdw rap’ Aloxivny arodorioas 
Tapa TOUTw SAov OTL XpuToxXoEty EudvOaver, 
adr’ ov TO WpoKkelmevoy avTd ToLety H 
maoxew. Here 7d mpoxelwevov is Né- 
yor axovev. The origin of the proverb 
is thus explained. A heap of gold-dust 
having been discovered on Hymettus, 
the Athenian populace deserted their 
usual avocations, and sallied out to seize 
it. But as it was guarded i716 rév paxi- 
pwv puxtynpwr (cf. Hdt. 111 102 ff. with 
the parallels cited by Stein), they failed. 
On returning éoxwarov ad\AxjAous NéyorTes 
‘ot dé wou xpvooxojcew.’ Cf. Suidas 
s.v. and Leutsch u. Schneidewin Paroem. 
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Gr. 1p. 464, 11 pp. 91, 727. A gloss in 
Bekker’s Amec. Gr. 1 p. 316 (cited by 
Schneider) explains xpucoxoety in Dinar- 
chus as proverbial for wopyvevev; but it 
cannot have so offensive a meaning here, 
for (among other reasons) Thrasymachus 
and Socrates are now reconciled. Ast’s 
explanation ‘‘aurum fundere proverbialiter 
dicitur, quem magna, quam animo con- 
ceperat, spes frustratur” expresses only 
one side of the proverb: the other—neg- 
lecting the duty which lies nearest—is 
more important and relevant here. ‘To 
find an Eldorado”’ (Warren) may perhaps 
meet the case. Thomas Gray’s expla- 
nation is not altogether right: ‘‘a pro- 
verbial expression used of such as are idly 
employed or sent (as we say) on a fool’s 
errand.” 

12 pérpov 8 krA. An argumentum 
ad hominem, for the sentiment is Socratic: 
cf. VI 504.C. 6é ye=‘yes, but’ helps to 
bring out this point. dkovew is the com- 
mon epexegetic infinitive: cf. III 407 Bz. 
To insert tod before rovodTwy (with Her- 
werden and Richards) is both unnecessary 
and inelegant. 

14 TO pev npérepov Ea: ‘never mind 
us’: we are equal to a long discourse (so 
also J. and C.), 


450C 17 T® petatd xpdvw. The 
interval between ‘yéveocs and macdela is 
nowhere defined in the epudblzc: in 
Laws 794 C it is reckoned at six years. 
For the regulations applying to this period 
see infra 460 B—D, and cf. Laws 788 D ff. 

18 ovtv. See cr. m. It is admitted 
that II is independent of A, so that ody 
(which most Mss have) may well be right. 
The tendency to confuse oty and dy may 
help to explain A’s variants ovkovy and 
ovK dy ow in I 333 E. Baiter reads 67. 
The confusion of &v and 67 occurs no 
doubt in ss, but its frequency has been 
much exaggerated, as for instance in CV. 
Rev. V1 p. 338. 

19 @evdapov. Cf. Iv 422 Ex. 

450D 23 pyevx7yKTA. Forevx#=an 
impossible aspiration, a Utopian or chim- 
erical proposal, cf. 456 C, VII 540D and 
see Susemihl and Hicks on Arist. Fo/. B 
I. 1260? 29. 

24 GyVvopmoves: ig. dvemioThmoves, as 
explained (with reference to this passage) 
in Bekker’s Anec. Gr. p. 334: cf. Phacdr. 
275 A. Hence ¢povivos in E below. 
The more usual meaning, ‘ inconsiderate,’ 
‘unkind,’ is less suitable here on account 
ot dvovot. 
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450E 29 idovxrr. gdidwy though 
neuter is of course intended to balance 
gdidtos. Theconjecture gi\rdrwy (Richards, 
Hartman) destroys the balance and is in 
itself superfluous: see Kiihner G7. Gr. 11 
p: 23. Note the characteristic chiasmus 
acparés kal Pappadéov—qoBepov Tre Kal 
opanepor, 

451A 1 6égdetv xrd. The infini- 
tive depends on ¢ofepéy, and is like the 
infinitive after goBotuat. In the anti- 
thetical clause Plato substitutes the more 
usual construction with “7. The future 
indicative (xeicowat) is rare after words 
of fearing (Goodwin J/7. p. 132), and 
represents the danger as imminent. To 
regard od te yéAwra dpdelv as a reference 
to the Acclestazusae is rash and unjustifi- 
able: see App. I. 

3 mpookvye kTA. The apology looks 
forward, and not backward; whence 6é 
rather than 67 (which Herwerden would 
read). 

*ASpdoreav. Adrasteia was originally, 
perhaps, a personification of dvdyxn in 
its relation to humanity and the issues of 
human conduct. This meaning survived 
in the Orphic theology (Abel Orph. Fr. 
36, 109—111) and appears in Phaedr. 
248 Cc. Specifically, she was viewed as 
a variety of Nemesis, #ed tis rods vmepy- 
gdvous Timwpotca (Schol. on Aesch. 
Prom. 936), and in this sense Aeschylus 
(l.c.) writes of mpookuvobvres thy ’Adpd- 
areav copol (the first mention of Adrasteia 
in Greek literature). Adrasteia is in a 
still more special sense the punisher of 
proud words; so that mpooxuyd ’Adpd- 
orecav becomes, as here, a sort of apolo- 
getic preface to a bold assertion or rash 
utterance: cf. Eur. Ahes. 342, 468 (Edy 


& *Adpacrela déyw). See Nagelsbach 
Nachhom. Theol. p. 47 and Seymour in 
the Proceedings of the Amer. Philol. 
Assoc. for July 1891 pp. XLVIII ff. 

4 @dmltm «th. eAmifw is ‘I fancy,’ 
NO’ WNexpect «Mick Il s83eezz aie 
omission of elvac is curious: Madvig 
would restore it after dudprnua. I can 
find no parallel to its omission with 
éArifw, but olouar, qyoOuac and other 
verbs of thinking often dispense with it. 
For examples see Schanz ov. Comm. 
TEES oy) 

5 kadov KrTA.: ‘concerning noble 
and good and just institutions” (D. and 
V.), not ‘about the beautiful, the good, 
and the just, in the matter of laws” 
(J. and C.). The latter explanation gives 
a good sense, but it is harsh to separate 
Oixalwy from vopiuwy, and still harsher 
to take kad@y as equivalent to zepl 
xah@v. Schneider was inclined to treat 
Ockalwy as a gloss on vouluwr. But ‘about 
things beautiful and good and institutions’ 
is an anti-climax; and, besides, it is of 
institutions in conjunction with, not as 
distinct from, justice etc. that Plato is 
about to speak. In his translation 
Schneider takes the right view. 

7 ev. g has ovx« et, an obvious but 
audacious correction, suggested, no doubt, 
by xad@s elyev 7 mapauvOia in 450 D. 
ed is ironical. Glauco had comforted 
Socrates by saying zzter alia that his 
hearers were friendly (otre dtavac ol 
dxovoduevor 450 D). Excellent comfort! 
says Socrates: I had rather, in the 
circumstances, that they were enemies! 
Stallbaum and others read ov« e#, and 
Hermann ov, for ed, thinking the irony 
misplaced ; but Glauco’s smile (yeAdcas) 
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favours the ironical interpretation, and 
so does the ‘Socratic irony’ with which 
the whole sentence is overflowing. Iagree 
with J. and C. in rejecting the pointless 
alternative rendering ‘you do well to 
comfort me.’ 

451 B 9g domep dévov kth. See 
cr. n. kal before ka@apov is absent from 
the great majority of Mss and can scarcely, 
I think, be sound: for the difference in 
meaning between ka@apovy and py ama- 
teava is hardly enough to carry off the 
double kal. womep belongs to the whole 
expression Pévov kafapdév, which is virtu- 
ally one word. Hartman would expunge 
kal wh araredva judy, but it is quite in 
Plato’s way to subjoin the interpretation 
of a metaphor or simile (cf. 470 C, VIII 
553 D, 555 D, and my note on Prot. 
314 A), nor have we any right to excise 
such expressions wholesale, as many 


Dutch critics would do (especially 
J. J. Hartman de emdl. in Pl. text. obvies 
1898). 


II ékei: viz. in cases of Pdvos dxovovos 
(so Schneider, Stallbaum, etc.), not (with 
D. and V.) ‘in the next world.’ xdvOade 
is relevant only if it means ‘in this case 
too,’ i.e. é€v 7TH admate@va elvat KaNdY TE 
kal d-yadGv xrd.: and this fixes the mean- 
ing of éxe?. 

@s 6 vopos éyer is explained by 
Dem. zpos Ilavraiverov 58 kal yap dxovarot 
povo.—xai moda Gdda ToLatra yiyverac* 
GAN Guws ardavrwy ToUTwWY Gpos Kal vats 
Tois maGoto. réraxtat 7d meiobévTas 
adgpetvat, and ib. 59. See also Laws 
869 E. 

451Cc 14 dv8petov SpapaKtdr. There 
is probably a playful allusion to the mimes 
of Sophron, as was first pointed out by 
R. Forster in Rhein. Mus. XXX (1875) 
p- 316. According to Suidas (s.v. Zwppwv) 
and others, Sophron’s mimes were classi- 
fled as dvbpetor wiwor and yyuvacketou pipor. 


In the former, as may be inferred from 
Choricius’ Defence of Mimes (first pub- 
lished by Graux in Revie de Philologie 1 
pp. 209 ff.) Sophron represented male 
characters, in the latter female (uimetrac 
pev dvdpas, puywetrar dé yivaca ib. p. 215). 
This is corroborated by many of the titles 
of his plays, such as 0 dypowwsras, 0 Ouvvo- 
Onpas, 6 Gyyedos contrasted with val 
adxeotplar, & vuppdmovos, a mevOepa etc. 
Sophron’s mimes are called dpdmata 
(cf. dvdpetov Spdua) by Demetrius repli 
épunveias § 156 cxeddv Te mdoas éx TOY 
Opauatwv atrod Tas mapouulas éxdé—ae 
éorv. The point here is that just as 
custom required an dydpeios uiuos to pre- 
cede a yuvacxetos—this is not otherwise 
attested, so far as I can discover—, so it 
will be proper (6p@és dv &xot) for Plato’s 
women to come on the stage after his men 
have played their part. Plato’s partiality 
for Sophron is frequently mentioned by 
ancient authors, as for example by D. L. 
111 18, Quintil. I 10. 17: see Schuster in 
Rhein. Mus. XX1X (1874) pp. 605 ff., 
where these and other authorities are 
cited. Susemihl (Bursian’s fahresbericht 
1874—1875 III p. 343) doubted whether 
Plato has Sophron in view here; but the 
allusion, which was admitted by Graux 
(l.c. p. 215 .), and successfully reaffirmed 
by Forster (Rhe22. Mus. for 1880 p. 472), is. 
highly probable. I can see no point in 
making dp@ma yuvackecov an ironical refer- 
ence to the Zecclestazusae of Aristophanes 
(with Munk ade nat. Ordnung d. Pl. Schr. 
p- 296, and Chiappelli l.c. p. 196), nor is 
it likely that the words allude to a dram- 
atic caricature of Plato’s policy by some 
other comedian, as is supposed by Bergk 
Gr. Literaturgesch. 1V p. 462 n. 134. 
On Sophron’s prose-mimes as a_pre- 
paration for the Socratic Dialogue see 
Hirzel der Dialog 1 pp. 2o—26. 

451 c—452 E We declared at the 
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outset that our men were to be as zt were 
guardians of the flock, Now the piinciple 
of community reguires that our female 
watch-dogs shall share the active duties of 
the males, allowance being made for their 
znfertority in strength. Their education 
must therefore be the same: they will have 
to learn music, gymnastic, and the art of 
war. Vo doubt the spectacle of women, 
especially old women, exercising themselves 
naked along with men, will seem ludicrous 
at first; but tt ts not long since the Greeks 
would have thought it ludicrous even for 
men to strip for athletic exercises. Nothing 
zs truly ludicrous except what is mis- 
chievous. 

451 c ff. Socrates now prepares to 
encounter the first ‘ wave’ (451 C—457 B): 
see on 449 A ff. The outstanding feature 
in his argument throughout this part of 
the dialogue is the constant appeal which 
he makes to @vous (452 B, 453 B, C, Ey 
454 B, C, D, 455 A, D, E, 456 A, B, C, D). 
He maintains that community of work 
and education between certain selected 
men and women is ‘natural’ in two 
senses. In the first place, it is, he main- 
tains, in harmony with fwman nature, 
that is, with the nature of man and woman 
(455 E ff.), and in the second place, it is 
recommended by the analogy of Nature’s 
other children, the lower animals (451 D). 
See also on 11370 A. Pohlmann (Gesch. d. 
antik. Kommunismus etc. pp. 114—146) 
has shewn that the desire for a ‘return to 
Nature’ found frequent and manifold ex- 
pression in the literature of Plato’s times, 
and we can see that Plato was himself 
powerfully affected by the same impulse, 
although his interpretation of ‘ Nature’ is 
coloured by an Idealism which is pecu- 
liarly his own (1V 443B2.). The special 
regulations of Book v may be illustrated 
in some particulars from the practices of 
certain ‘Natur-volker’ before the time of 
Plato (see e.g. Hdt. Iv 116 and infra 
463 C z.), as well as by certain features of 
the Pythagorean and Spartan disciplines 
(see RP.” 48 A f. and 2. on 452 8 al.), 
but it is more important and relevant 


to observe that Plato’s assignment of 
common duties and common training to 
the two sexes is part of a well-reasoned 
and deliberate attempt by the Socratic 
school to improve the position of women 
in Greece. In this respect, as in many 
others, the teaching of Socrates inaugu- 
rated an era of protest against the old 
Hellenic view of things. See in particular, 
for the views of Socrates himself, Xen. 
Mem. 1 2.5, Symp. 2. 9 7 -yuvatkela pious 
ovdev xelpwy THs TOU avdpos ovaa TUyxdveEL, 
yrapns dé Kal loxvos de?rat, Oecon. 3. 12— 
15, 7. 11 ff.; for Plato, Symp. 201 D ff. 
and Lazs 780 E ff.; and for the opinion 
of Antisthenes consult D. L. vi 12 dvdpés 
kal yuvatkds 7 ary apery. It is possible 
that some of Euripides’ pictures of noble 
and disinterested women were also in- 
spired.in some measure by the influence 
of the same movement. In later times 
the Stoics constituted themselves the 
champions of similar views, and Cleanthes 
wrote a treatise entitled mepi rod dr 7 
auth apeTy Kal dvdpos Kal yuvatkds: see 
Dyroff Ethik d. alten Stoa pp. 311 —314, 
where other evidence is cited. A learned 
and acute discussion on the attitude of 
the Socratic school in this matter will be 
found in Chiappelli Riv. di Filologia etc. 
XI pp. 229 ff. Finally it should be ob- 
served that, from Plato’s point of view, 
the selection of suitable women as #’Aakes 
is strictly in harmony with the fundamental 
principle of our city, viz. ‘to each one work 
according to his or her nature’ (11 370 B 
n.); that it removes a dangerous source 
of unrest, intrigue, and sedition, by pro- 
viding an outlet for the energies of able 
and politically-minded women in legiti- 
mate channels and silencing them with 
the responsibilities of rule, while it at the 
same time secures for the service of the 
State all that is best in the other half of 
the population (Zaws 781 A), and justifies 
the claim of the perfect city to be in literal 
truth an Aristocracy. 

451 Cc 19 Kar’ ékelyny KktXd.: “in 
following out that original impulse which 
we communicated to them” (D, and V.), 
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a e , > , , € > / / 
MpoTov wppuncapuev* erexelpnoauev Sé Tov ws ayédns PvraKas 20 


\ ” , ne , 
Tovs avdpas Kabioravat TO Oyo. 


Nai. 


’Axorovdapev | roivuv 


\ \ r \ \ , > 5 5 / \ a 
KL THV YEVECLY KAL Tpopynv TapaTAna lav ATTOOLOOVTES, KAL OKOTTW- 


na PA DY lA 
fev, eb nuty mpemer 7) Ov. 


Ilds; én. “Ode. 


tas Ondelas TOY 


gduraxeov xuvév wotepa EvudvaArarrerv olopeOa Setv, arrep adv ot 


/ 
dppeves pvrattaat, kal EvvOnpevew Kal TarAa KOW TpaTTELy, 


BY \ \ ? a y e > / \ \ a / 

9) Tas pev olKoupely Evdoy ws aduvatous dia TOV TOV TKUAGKwWY 
a a / 

TOKOV Te Kal Tpodnv, Tovs Sé Tovety Te Kal Tacay émipéderay 


4 
éyew Tepl Ta Tolwvia; 


, , r} a $3 © > L 
OoTEPAls XK POKE a, TOLS OE WS LOVYUPOTEPOLs. 


Kowy7, ébn, wavta: mAnv ws aabeve- 


Oiov 7 odv, pny 


> , > \ \ > \ fol / , XN \ \ ,’ \ / 
€y@, €7l Ta avTAa ypHalat Tit Cow, Av fn THY avTHY Tpodyy TE 


Kal Tatoelav aTroo.bas ; 


Ovy oiov Te. 
x 


? BA lal \ >? \ 
Ei dpa tats yuvackiv emi 


aN , \ a > 5 if aan \ , 9 oorcf 
TavTa xpnooueOa Kal Tols avdpact, TavTa Kai dvdaKTéov avTas. 


\ a > y Ny \ ? U 
Movowxn pev éxelvois TE Kal yupvactixn €d00n. 


Nat. 


al la , \ / \ , 
Kal tats yuvarkiv apa tovTw Tw TéyVa Kal Ta TEpPL TOV TONEMOV 


\ 2 
amodoréov Kal ypnotéov KaTa TavTa. 


Eixos é€& dv déyeus, &pn. 


a ‘\ , \ 
"lows 5:), eltrov, mapa TO Eos yedota av haivorto Toda Tepl Ta 


vov Neyomeva, eb mpakeTar 7 éyeTat. 
kal dvdaxréov All: 


32. 


Kai para, én. Ti, nv & 
Ovéaxréov Al, 








20 epprnoaper (sc. avrous) is causative, 
and not intransitive, as Jowett supposes. 


ayéAyns. Cf. 11 375D and infra 460C, 
466 D mz. 
451 D 28 Any KTA. One MS 


inserts rats pév after mAqv; but, ‘‘ Tals 
Omdelais utpote ex ipsa sententia et ex 
adjectivo do@eveorépats facile intelligen- 
dum enuntiatum non est” (Schneider). 
Schneider’s explanation is more accurate 
than to say (with Stallbaum) that rats uév 
is idiomatically suppressed, like 76 mév 
before ado in Prot. 330 A (dAdo, Td dé 
ado): cf. infra 455 E. This passage is 
thus criticised by Aristotle (Pol. B. 5. 
1264> 4) dromoy dé kal Td éx Tv Onpluv 
movetoba Thy mapaBodnv, Ore det TA adTa 
émiTnocvew Tas yuvaikas Tois avdpdowy, ots 
oixovoputas ovdéy pérectiv. But, from 
Plato’s point of view, the analogy holds; 
for he regards olkovoyia as mapa iow 
even for human beings, and aims at 
abolishing it. 

452A 1 povorky pév. The particle 
pév ‘Latino atgué non multo debilius” 
(Schneider, comparing I 339 B and III 
412 C OT ev mpecBurépous Tovs dpxovTas 
de? elva.—d7dov). Richards conjectures 
“iv, which would certainly be more usual 


(cf. 465 B): but no change is necessary. 
Although the position of re (which a few 
inferior MSS omit) is irregular, we ought 
not to read ye: cf. infra 465 E., and 
(with Schneider) Zaws 800 A, 966 A 
(7 kal Grws vy re kai Ory). In these cases 
Te suffers hyperbaton, being attracted for- 
ward by kai. The reverse kind of hyper- 
baton is more usual with this word: see 
Prot. 316 D, with my note ad loc. Here 
it would be awkward to place ve after 
either povoxn or pev. For €660n Richards 
proposes azedé0y, to correspond with 
amod.dqs above; but cf. doréov infra 457 A 
and see on I 336 E. 

4 wapa to os: ‘contra consuetu- 
dinem,’ not ‘respectu consuetudinis’ as 
Hartman thinks. The phrase specifies 
the particular variety of yeAota intended 
by Plato: ‘many ludicrous breaches of 
etiquette.’ It is not quite easy (with J. 
and C.) to understand mparréueva. 

5 mpadteror. g has mempdéera, which 
is tempting, and may be right; but, as 
Schneider points out, ‘si peragentur’ is 
somewhat more appropriate than ‘si per- 
acta fuerint.’? mpaterar as passive seems 
to occur only here in Attic. 
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b] i aN f ’ nr Cc oa A 67 8 / iA ‘ \ cal 
eyo, yedovoTaTov avT@v opas; % Sjra by, bTL yupvas Tas yuvaixas 
> n / tal a 
€v Tals TadatoTpats yupvalopéevas weTa TOV avdpar, | ov povoy Tas B 
, > \ \ la % f Lag 
véas, AdXa Kai dn Tas TpecBuTépas, Baorrep Tovs yépovtas év Tois 
/ ¢ c ¥ \ \ 58 al \ ” v4 la) 

yupvaciols, bTav pucol Kal py nOeis THY OrYpLy Guws hiroyunvacTo- 

N sy \ Ni. ” 4 ry a \ ” a > a a 
ow; ) tov Ata, Epn* yeXoiov yap av, ws ye év TO TapecTaTt, 

, O ’ a i 8 > , ’ / € y / > / 
favein. Ovxodr, jv & eyo, émeitrep @punoapmev EyeL, ov hoBytéov 
Ta TOV YapLeYTOY TKebmpaTa, boa Kai ola dv elmovey eis THY 
ToLavTny peTaBorAny yevouéevnv Kal mept Ta yupvacia! Kal Trepl C 
MovoLKnY Kal OK éLaxLoTA TrEpL THY THY OTAWY aoYXéoLW Kal iTTODV 
’ / > lal yy , , 
oxnoes. “OpOds, pn, Aéyers. “AAA erreimrep Aéyew HpEapcOa, 
Topevtéov Tpos TO Tpaxv Tod vomov, SenOeioiv Te ToVTwWY pn TA 

e a U ? \ 8 , hae f vA ’ \ 
aUTOV TPaTTEW adAa oTroVdale, Kal VITOMVHTACLY, OTL OV TOAUS 
xpovos €& ob tots "EXXnow éddKer aicxypa eivar Kal yedoia, amrep 
vov Tols Todos TAY BapBapwr, yupvods avdpas opacOat, Kal OTE 

a if a a Yj 
NPXOVTO TOV yupvaciwv tpwTo. wev KpHres, | érrevta Aaxedarpovior, D 


Io 


15 


20 


fal a if > 4 a a 
éEnv Tois TOTE aoTEelols TdVTa TavTAa Kwp@oeiv. 


x > ” 
4 OUK OLeL; 





452 B 8 Sy = demum adds em- 
phasis to d\Ad cal. We may translate: 
‘but positively _also the older women.’ 
On this use of #6 (‘now that we have 
reached this point’) and kindred words 
see Cope Aristotles Rhetoric Vol. 1 
pp- 13 ff. J. and C. (with other editors) 
suppose a hyperbaton for ras 7#6y mpec- 
Burépas (which Herwerden would actually 
read): but the hyperbaton is harsh, and 
no parallel has yet been adduced. The 
rules laid down by Plato in this passage 
are an exaggeration of Spartan usage: cf. 
Plut. Zyc. 14 and the passages cited by 
Paley on Eur. Androm. 596 ff. Srapriddwv 
—al fv véowrw eepnuotoar ddpmous | yuu- 
votot unpots Kai mémdots dvermévors | Spduous 
manalorpas 7’ ovk dvacxérous euol | Kowas 
éxovo., and by Blaydes on Ar. Lys. 82: 
cf. also Zaws 813 E ff., 833 Cc ff. and 
infra 457 A. The words dtav pvooi— 
pidoyupvacr@ow are a characteristically 
Hellenic touch: cf. 7heaet. 162 B. 

I2 Tov xapLéevTwv. It is tempting to 
see in this an allusion to the author of the 
Lcclesiazusae (with Krohn fi. St. p. 81 
and Chiappelli Rzv. dé Filol. x1 p. 198). If 
—with the majority of modern critics— 
we hold that the Acclestazeusae is earlier 
than Book v, and if we consider the play 
as at least in some measure directed against 
theories on communism and the position 
of women with which the Socratic school 


sympathised, it is easy to interpret Plato 
here as addressing a rebuke to the comic 
stage in the form of a further challenge. 
In any case, however, the words ov ¢oBn- 
téov—oxyoers are not a vatlicinium ex 
eventu, for the Ecclesiazusae does not touch 
on any of the points specifically mentioned 
here. See also on 452 D, 455 A, 457 B, 
464 B, and 473 Ef. In each of these 
passages there is some g77ma facie ground 
for suspecting a personal or polemical 
motive of some kind. See on the whole 
subject App. I. 

452 Cc 16 ta attav mparrev: i.e. 
malfev. Ierwerden’s conjecture 7a Tot- 
atta malfev is both needless and in- 
elegant. 

I7 ov Todds xpdvos KTA. Stallbaum 
cites Hdt. I 10 mapa yap Toto. Avidotor, 
oxeddv 6é kal mapa Tota. aANotor BapBdpocr, 
kal dvdpa 6d07jvac yumvov és aloxivny 
peyddnv péper,and Thue. I 6 éyunvwénoav 
Te mparor (Aakedatudviot) KTD. 

20 yvupvactwy is used in its strict ety- 
mological sense of yuuvol dyGves: we 
ought not to insert yuur@v (with Richards) 
or rovovrwy (with Herwerden) before -yus- 
vaclwv. 

mpato. —Kpnres. Plato contradicts 
Thucydides l.c. Cf. [AZinos] 318 D, where 
Spartan institutions are derived from 
Crete, and see Hermann-Thumser Gr. 
Staatsalt. p. 141 nn. 
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"Eywye. “AA érrerd%}, olwat, Ypwpévors awewov TO drrodver Oar 
: n ' \ os na 
Tov cuvykaduTTEW TavTa Ta Tola’Ta éepavn, Kal TO eV Tots 
a a \ a a , / 
6pOarpots 5% yerotov éeEepp’n bTd Tod ev Tots AOyous pnvudévTos 
> , \ lal ’ r) , Wa / aA aN lal HAA 
apiorov, Kal TodTo évedeiEaTo, OTL pdtaios Os yedotov adAO TL 25 
al n \ ” 
jyeitat i) TO KaKoV, Kal O YedXwToTrOLEtY ETLXELPaY TpPOS AANV 
/ BY \ a / \ a 
Twa Oi aToBXérr@v ws yerXolov 7) THY | TOD appovos TE Kal KaKOD 
an ch \ , X 
Kal Kadov avd atovddber pos dAXOV TIWa GKOTOY GTHOapEVOS 7) 


XN a ’ a 
Tov Tov ayalod. 


, \ Loh ” 
Ilavratrac. pév ody, édy. 


> 5 a a ’ i 
IV. *Ap’ odv ov tpatov pév TodTO TrEpl aVT@Y AvoMorOYNTEOV, 30 


i 4 
et Suvata 1) ov, Kal Sotéov audicByTnow, elite Tus PiroTraicpwV 


o. atrév 2g: av’rov ATI. 
3 





452D 23 kal xrd. «al begins the 
apodosis: ‘then too’ etc. The general 
idea is that when experience proved that 
it was detter to take exercise in a nude 
condition, nudity also ceased to be ludi- 
crous. Plato thus prepares the way for 
the identification to be presently made 
(see next note). The particle 67 (‘for- 
sooth’) hints that the eye is less trust- 
worthy than the reason; and the contrast is 
further accentuated by the somewhat arti- 
ficial balance between é€v Tots 6@@aNmo%s 
and é rots Adyos. D. and V. wrongly 
make the apodosis begin with kal rovro 
(where ro07o is of course nominative). 

25 poratos KTA. I have (with the 
Oxford editors) retained the text of A. 
It at least affords an intelligible sense, and 
none of the numerous variants or emen- 
dations is at all convincing. The general 
drift of the passage is clear enough. 
Nothing is yeAo?ov except what is Kaxév 
(udra10s—kaxéy), and, conversely, nothing 
is omovdatov except what is dyadév (kal 
Kahov—ayalod. amovdaiov is involved 
in omovddger). Both inferences are ex- 
pressed in such a way as to suggest a 
personal reference: cf. xapiévtTwy in B, 
and see App. I. -yeAwromoveiv, es- 
pecially after kwudety just above, points 
to the comic stage: and Aristophanes is 
perhaps intended. See on 4528. The 
whole sentence means: ‘Foolish is the 
man who identifies the laughable with 
anything but the bad, and he who attempts 
to raise a laugh by looking at any spectacle 
as laughable except the spectacle of folly 
and evil aims in all seriousness also at 
another standard of beauty, which he has 
set up for himself, than the standard of 
the good.’ The analysis of 7d yeNotov, 


so far as it goes, is in harmony with 
Phil. 48 A ff.: cf. especially 49 A. With 
oTnodmevos we must supply avrov, i.e. 
Tov oxomév. On the difficulties of this 
passage see App. II. 

452 8—456c Let us first determine 
whether our proposal is posstble—in other 
words, whether woman is naturally able to 
share the duties of man—all, or none, or 
some, and, of some, whether war ts one of 
these. It may be argued: ‘man’s nature 
is different from that of woman. we should 
therefore assign them different duties. 
A little analysis will shew the superficial 
and ertstic character of such reasoning. 
The word ‘different’? is ambiguous. 
Natures may differ without differing at 
all in respect of the powers by which certain 
duties are performed. Consequently, if 
man and woman differ only in sex, they 
may each perform those duties in which 
sex plays no part. Among such duties 
are those which appertain to the adminis- 
tration of a city. Doubtless man is su- 
perior,asawhole, in capacity and strength, 
although many women excel many men ; 
but the natural aptitudes of individual 
women are as various as those of men, and 
there is no administrative duty which is by 
Nature exclusively appropriated either to 
men, or to women. Thus Nature produces 
women who are fitted to guard our city. 
These we shall select as the wives and 
colleagues of the male guardians. Our 
proposal ts possible, because tt 1s natural: 
the term ‘unnatural’ may sooner be applied 
to the present condition of women. 

452 £ ff. On the principle laid down 
in this part of Socrates’ argument see 
451 C ff. 2272. 
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elte orrovdactiKos €Oéder apdhicBynThoal, ToTEpoy SuvaTH pious 
,’ a a / / fol 
4 av\Oparivn 7 Ondeva TH TOV appEvos yévous KoLVwMVHTAL Eis 
A A ae x >») > 4 KA ? \ \ v4 ? \ \ A 
dmavta Ta épya, 7) ovd' eis Ev, ) eis TA pev ola Te, Eis SE Ta od, 
r nd / be 
Kat TovUTO 62) TO TEpl TOV TOAEMOY TroTépwY EoTiV; ap OVX OUTAS 
XN t , > / € \ SON \ / / 

QV KAXN CTA TLS APKOMEVOS WS TO ELKOS KAL KANXLTTA TEAEUVTICGELED ; 
, lj / 5 > > \7 lal id a . 
IIovAv ye, pn. BovrA™ec odv, nv & eyo, nuets mpos nuds avtovds 

¥ \ lel ” > , (7 \ yy \ fal € / 
vmép TOV G\dov audicPyTHowper, iva pon Epnua Ta Tov ETépov 
a 27O7 / , \ 
Aoyou odopKytar; | Ovdév, epy, Korver. Aéyopev 87 wep 
an / 9, a al yf 
avtév OTe °O. Swxpates te kal TravKwv, ovdev Set tyiv adrovs 
a \ >’ a n / ON / 
apdisBnteiv' avTol yap év apxn Ths KaTouioews, Hv w@xileTe 
lal nan \ , C ws A ec na 
TOW, WpmoroyelTe Sely KaTa vow Exactov eva Ev TO avToU 
U ¢ us a el \ 7 ” i ve 
mpattew. ‘“OQuoroyncaper, oiwart as yap ov; "Kotw oby bras 
A \ \ , lel ] bi 
ov Tdptronru Siadhéper yuvn avdpos thy pvow; Iles 8 ov diadépe ; 
a Ls , / / \ 
Ovxodv adXo Kal Epyov Exatép@ TpoonKe TpooTaTTELY TO KATA 
na / / a i ’ e , rn 
tHv auton! dow; Té pwyv; Ids ody ovxy auaptavete viv Kal 
n a t r A \ 
tavavtia bpiv avtois NéyeTe, HacKovTES av Tovs avdpas Kal Tas 
a a \ / a / V6 
yuvaixas Seity Ta avTa TpaTTEW, TrELoTOY KEXwpLopéevnY pvaLY 
” 4 2 , i fee? > a ¢ 
éyovtas; &€es Tt, @ Oavpacte, Tpos TavdT atrodoyeicbar; “Os 
if ' ? nr ’ 
pev é€aidvys, ébn, od mavu padvov' addAa cod Senoopuai Te Kab 
\ ¢ \ © s 7 3 la) 
déouar Kal Tov UTEP Nua@Y Noyov, GoTIs TOT éaTiv, Epunvedoat 
la a 3 A 3 A \ [al 
Tat? éotw, nv & éyo, © TAavKewv, Kal dd\Xa TOoAAA ToLadTAa, 
a éyo madrat! mpoopév époPovunv te Kal @Kvouv amtecOat TOD 
a n a \ if a 
vomov TOD Tepl TY TOV yuVvaLKaY Kai Taldwv KTHoW Kal TpoPny. 


/ 2 AN / y 
Ov pa Tov Dia, pn, ov yap evKorX@ Eorxerv. 





33 1 Gv@pwrlvy was objected to by 
Cobet; but 7 @7\eca alone would be too 
general: we are dealing only with ‘female 
Auman nature.’ 

453A 4 Kal kddd\ora. Dobree 
conjectured xdA\ora kal, neatly, but 
needlessly, for kahy TedeuT7, like Kady 
apxn, may be treated as a single notion. 
Cf. 111 404 B 7. 

453 B g kartouKkloews: sc. Tis 76- 
ews, but the antecedent is attracted into 
the relative clause (jv wxigere rdXtv), as 
often: cf. I 350 C 2. 

10 @podoyetre. 11 369 E ff. 

12 as 8’ od Stadépa; Baiter follows 
Hirschig in bracketing diag¢éper. The 
formula 7s &’ of; is however so common, 
that no scribe is likely to have added 
diapépe. Cf. diapéper in VI 496 A. For 
the sentiment see Xen. Oec. 7. 22 THY 


Ou yap, eizov: adda 


piow—evOds mapeckevacey 6 Oeds—rhv wev 


453 


B 


C 


THS yuvarkds emt Ta evdov Epya kal érimedn- . 


para, THY dé TOU avdpos éml Ta ew epya kal 
ériweAnuata—the orthodox Greek view. 
453 D 23 ov yap edkokw ktA. The 
Ms reading has been defended in two 
ways. Schneider prints a colon after 
€gn, and explains od ua Tov Ala as ‘‘mini- 
me, per Jovem, <temere tu et sine causa 
hanc rem tractare dubitabas > ”’; but it is 
exceedingly difficult to supply the words 
in brackets. This difficulty induced Apelt 
(Obs. Crit. p. 12) to suggest ob <pdrny> 
wa tov Ala, &pn* ov yap xT. Others 
explain the oath as emphasizing od yap 
evKdAw Eorxevy, and compare X 605 E ov 
pa tov Al’, pn, odk etrNdyw okey and 
Farm. 131 E ov wa Tov Ala, davat, od poe 
doxet eUKoXov eivar TO ToLodTOY diopicacbat. 
But the whole difficulty centres round ydp, 
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5) 3S byeu dv ré Tus els KoNUUBHOpay puKpav euréon, av TE Eis 


/ ef a OA e 
TO péyiotov TéAaYOS MéToV, Guws ye vel OVdEY 1TTOD. 
rn a / / na 
Ovcodv kai nuiv vevotéov Kal Treipatéov codlecOat ex Tod 


ovuv. 


Ilavu peév 25 


tal a ~ Yj la 
Aoyou, ito. SeApiva twa éeXrifovtas uas vVrodaBelv av, 7H TWA 


E a@\dnv adrropov catnpiav. | "Eouxev, én. 
@pmoroyovmev yap 5 aAXnV piciv aro 


7 evpwpev Tv eEoSor. 


Dépe 5y, Hv & eyo, éav 


n ¢ eS ” 
Set érruTndevew, yuvarkos Oé Kal avdpos adAnv eivat’ Tas 5é€ ddXas 30 


ee \ ’ , nr a >? a 
duces Ta avTa paper vov ety émitndedoat. 


TAUTA NMLOV KATHYO- 


454 pete; Kopidh ye. °H yevvaia, jv 8 éyod, 6 TRavcwv, 7) | Sivapis 


THS GAVTLAOYLKHS TEXVNS. 


Ti 8; “Ort, eivrov, Soxodai pou ets 


? / 
aut Kal dkovTes ToAAOL éewrimtew Kal olecOar ovK éepiterv, 

ve \ 
Grnrad SiaréyerOas, Sua TO pr) SUvacbar Kat’ edn Siatpovpevot TO 


29. Wpodroyotuer Hg: d“odoyovuev ATI. 


and ydp is absent from each of these 
passages. Hartman strangely explains 
ydp as ‘profecto’; while Stallbaum in- 
clines to cut it out. Groen van Prinsterer 
(Prosop. Plat. p. 209) proposed to read 
ov yap evkédd\w éoixev. Ov pa Tov Ala, épn. 
Ov ydp, elrov. It appears to me that the 
emphatic od wa 7dv Ala is more appropriate 
in the mouth of Socrates, who is con- 
tinually dwelling on the difficulty of his 
task, and I therefore think that Plato 
wrote OU yap evKdAw Cokev, pn. Ov 
yap, elrov, ob ua Tov Ala, although I have 
not ventured to change the text. evKoAw 
is of course neuter, not masculine, as 
Richter supposed (47. Fahrb. 1867 p. 
143). 

24 kodvpB78pav: a swimming tank. 
See Bliimner Przvatalt, p. 210 2. 2. 
In what follows we have the first sug- 
gestion of the wave metaphor, which 
dominates nearly the whole of Book v: 
see On 449 A. 

28 dmopov. As ddd\nv here means 
‘other’ and not ‘else,’ the epithet aopov 
(‘difficult to procure,’ cf. 11 378 A) must 
be applicable to the dolphin also. The 
Platonic /z/otes seems delicately to suggest 
that the miraculous story of Arion and 
the dolphin is not above suspicion. Her- 
werden conjectured drorov, but no change 
is necessary. 

453 E 31 katnyopetre. Socrates 
identifies his audience with the imaginary 
opponents of 453 A—c, and Glauco replies 
in their name. As juév means primarily 
Socrates and Glauco (453 B), the situation 
is somewhat confusing: and some may 





wish to read xarnyopetra, as I formerly 
printed (with Vind. F, Flor. R T, Fici- 
nus and Hartman). The confusion of ¢ 
and az is of course common (see /nztrod. 
§ 5), but it is better to adhere to the best 
Mss. Cf. vI 489 B. 

454 A 2 advridoyKys Téexvys. dv- 
Tidoyixy is defined in Soph. 225 B as a 
variety of dudicByrnrikdy: viz. TO ev 
létocs—opposed to 76 dixavcxédv, which is 
Snuocla—ad kal KaTakekeppariopévov épw- 
THoETL Tpds amoKpioes. It is described in 
Phaedr. 261 D ff., and practical illustra- 
tions are given in the sophisms of Zuthyd. 
275 C ff. The ’AvriAoycol are spoken of 
as almost a distinct sect in Plato’s time: 
see Lys. 216A and Isocr. tepl dvtiddcews 
45 adXor O€ Twes mepl Tas épwrices Kal Tas 
atokpioets—ods dvTtNoyLKovs Kadovow. 
Here Plato probably has in view some of 
the ‘Sophists’ (as in VI 499 A) as well as. 
the Megarian school, whose well-known 
puzzles—é Wevddmevos, 6 diaravOdvwvr, 
Hvéxrpa, 0 éyxexaduppévos: see D. L. 11 
1o8—are excellent examples of verbal 
fallacies. The same class of people are 
also called éptorixol and dywriorikol : see 
Men. 75 Cand cf. Theaet. 167 £, Phil. 
17 Aand Isocr. 7 Soph. 20 T&v Tepi Tas 
&prdas Kadwdovpévav—toatra doyldia 
OveErdvres ols ev Tis éml Tv mpdtewy épu- 
pelvevev, evO0s av €v macw en kaxois. On 
the history and place of Eristic in Greek 
philosophy see E. S. Thompson’s elabo- 
rate excursus in his edition of the A/enxo 
Pp: 272—285. 

4 Kar’ el8n Statpovpevor. eldn is 
not of course ‘the Ideas’: but ‘ species” 
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5 Aeyopevoy émicKkotrety, GAA KaT avTO TO dvoua bidKELY TOD 
AeVGévTos THY evavTiwmow, Epids, ov SiaréxTw Tpos aAXXoVS 
xXp@pmevor. "Eats yap 8%, &pyn, wept woddXovs Tov’TO TO mabos* 
ara wav Kal pos Huwas TOUTO Telver év TS TapovtTt; Llavrdract 
| wev odv, nv S eyo" KivduvEevomev ryobV akovTES avTiNoyias amTe- 

IIlds; 


ETLTNOEVLATMY TUYXaVELY TaVU avdopElws Te Kal EpLOTLK@s KATH 


10 o0at. 

, £ a a 

TO Ovoma Si@komev, eTecKepdpeba Sé ovd’ omnody, Ti Eidos TO TIS 
Cah \ a ale! , a e 

eTépas TE Kal THS avTHs Pvcews Kal Tpds Ti Telvovy wpLfouca 
/ ¢/ \ A lal a 

TOTE, OTE TA ETLTNOEVMATA GAH HioeEL AdAa, TH OE AUTH Ta aUTA 

15 


\ \ \ cess 4 ef ? a , a a 
To pn thy avtny dvow Gtt ov Tov avTay bet 


20 





’ \ > 
atredioowev. Ov yap ovv, edn, émecxewauea. | Towydprot, eimor, 
lal {/ na n 
eect Hiv, WS Eorkev, AvepwTav Huds avTovs, ei 7 avTH pvats 
lal le) ’ ©. lal 
paraxpaov Kal KounTov Kal ovy 1 évayTia, Kal eTPELOAaY OMoADYOLEV 
a ca) \ 
évavtiav eivat, €av Padakpol TKUTOTOMB@GLY, [L7) EaY KOUHTAS, av 
’ > n \ \ ea 4 an / >on vy yy ‘a 
& ad Kouta, wn Tods Erépous. T'edoiov pévt’ av ein, bn. “Apa 
> 7 a >’ / Lal AX / > ‘4A \ > \ 
KaT ANAO TL, ELTTOV EYW, YENOLOV, 7) OTL TOTE OV TAVTWS THY AUTHV 
10. wy &: om. Allg. 

‘kinds’: cf. ol. 285 A kar’ eldn—_ that), ie. ‘we are insisting that.? The 
Starpouuévous and Soph. 253 D kara yévn way for this somewhat strained use is pre- 
StacpetcOar. That xara yévn (s. edn) pared by dudxew rHv evayTiwow just above. 
duadéyew is the peculiar province of Plato is in fact applying the expression 
dialectic was the view of Socrates as well rod AexBevTos TH evavTiwow to the special 
as of Plato: see Xen. Wem. Iv 5.12 pn case before us. 76 AexOév would in this 
6é cal TO diaréyecOar dvouacbjvac €x case be that ‘different natures are to fol- 
To0 cuvidyras Kowy BovdevecOar deadéy- low the same pursuits’ (453 E Tas dAXas 
ovras kKaTa yévn TH mpdyyata. See ices Ta adrd paper viv dey émirnbedoat). 
also on III 402 C. Its évavriwo.s is that ‘different natures 
5 kat avro—évavtiwow: lit. ‘pursue are not to have the same pursuits.’ For 


the contradiction of what has been said 
according to the name and nothing more’ 
i.e. ‘aim at the merely verbal contradic- 
tion of what has been said.’ We are told 
by Clement (S¢vomz. 11 7. 968 B ed. Migne) 
that Critolaus called such persons dvoua- 
Toudxot. With duwdxev évavtiwow cf. 111 
410 B yuuvactikhy dudkev. The implied 
antithesis to Kat’ a’To 70 dvoua is Kar’ 
avro TO mpaypua: cf. Soph. 218 C det 6é adel 
Tavros mépt TO Tpayma avTO wadANov did 
Abywr 7 TovUvoua pbvor auvomodoyn- 
cacbar xwpls Néoyouv. 

6 &p.8.—b.adékTw: a common opposi- 
tion: cf. Aen. 75 Cif. and Phil. 17 A. 

454 B10 TOP) THVatTHV KTA. See 
cr.n. The omission of «7 was perhaps 
due to the erroneous idea that diudKoperv 
below meant ‘to attack.’ In reality, it 
means ‘we are pursuing’ (the proposition 


Tv avtny we must therefore read either 
<pn> Thy adrny or else Thy AANHv (with 
Baiter). I prefer the former, both because 
it has some MS authority, and also because, 
if Plato had chosen to use d\Xos, he would 
probably have written ras dAXas pices as 
in 453 E. It is also true, as J. and C. 
observe, that ‘‘the opposition of uh rh 
avTnv, ov Tav a’r@y is more like Plato 
than the conjectural reading rv aAXnv.” 
Translate ‘we cling to the verbal point 
and insist that what is zzo¢ the same nature 
ought zzo¢ to have the same pursuits.’ 

454C 16 os doukev marks the irony. 
For 4 évavria in the next line a few MSs 
have évayrla, which Hartman approves. 
If 7 atr# were predicative, Plato would 
have written évavria, but, as itis, 7 évayria 
is correct, being, like 7 atr) gvous, the 
subject to an éorly understood. 


B 
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lal A s a 

Kal tiv érépav piow étiOéueOa, arr’ Exeltvo TO Eidos THs aNOLW- 

\ \ Te. an 
cEwsS TE Kal OMoLw@aEews povoy | epuAAaTTOMEV, TO TPOS aUTA TELVOV 

‘ \ 4 
Ta émiTnoevpata; olov iatpiKov ev Kai latpiKov THY a’TnY pivot 

»” re ve ea) y ” ? ey \ \ 

éxew édéyouev* 7) ovK oiler; “Eywye. “latpixov b€ kal TexTovixov 
anrnv 5 
V. Ovxodr, Hv & eyo, Kal TO THY avdpOv Kal TO TOY yuVaLKaYV 

a \ \ \ / \ DY ” ’ / 
yévos, €av pev Tpos TEXVHV TWA 7) AAO ErriTHSEevWAa Stadépov 


Ilavtws tov. 


/ lol Ni , e / a > / ak . ? Led 
dhaivyntat, TodTO 6) pyoopev éExatép@ Seiv amrodidovats éav 8 avT@ 
, / , a SN \ A / \ \ ” 
TovTw daivntar dSiadéperv, TS TO ev Ondv Tike, TO SE dppev 

, n ’ lal lg a 

oxeve, ovdey Ti! ra Pjoopev padAov aTrodedeixy Gar, ws mpos 0 

r > 8: U / lal \ 

nuets Aéyouev Sradhéper yuvn avdpos, GAN Ete oinodpeOa Seiv ra 
’ rar \ AN lal fal 

auTa émiTndevew Tovs Te PUAaKas Hiv Kal Tas yuvalKas avToV. 


Kai op0ds, én. 
2I. 


23. larpixdy wev A*IL: larpixéy pév Al. 


kal tiv II et in mg. A?: om. Al, 
Galeno v p. 738 ed. Kiihn: rta—relvovra ATI et in mg. yp &?: 


a lal / \ \ , 
Ovxody peta TodTO KEAEVOMEV TOY Ta évayTia 


22. ToO—Telvoy Ta g cum 
To—Telvov xl, 


larpixoy nos: larpixny Thy puxny 


évra AIL: larpixov riv Wuxny bvTa g: Thy puxhv byTa H, omisso Kal larpixdv. 








454 D 
to mpos tl retvov in B above. 
corruption in A see Lztrod. § 5. 

23 larpikov KTA. Plato is illustrating 
that particular variety of ouolwors and 
aXolwors which mpéds attra relver Ta 
émiTnoevuatra. As an instance of ouolwors 
he gives two larpixol (cf. I 350 A): 
these clearly have the same nature mpds 
aita Ta émirnoevpara, i.e. in this case 
mpos TO iarpever@a. dddolwois he il- 
lustrates by the difference between an 
iarpixés and a Texrovxés: these have dif- 
ferent natures mpos Ta émiTndevara, for 
the one is qualified larpevec@a, the other 
TextatvecOat. Nothing could be more 
clear; but the text has been plunged into 
confusion by the introduction of the words 
Tiv wux7nv Svra after the second larpixdv. 
The reading of A—see cr. m.—is inde- 
fensible ; and the majority of recent editors 
print latpixdy pév kal larpixdy thy Wuxnv 
ovra with g. But rinv Wuxnv dvra adds 
nothing to darpxdy. It has indeed been 
thought that farpixdy by itself suggests a 
doctor in actual practice, whereas an 
larpixos Thy Wux7jv need not practise. If 
so, we may fairly doubt whether the two 
have the same nature; and at all events 
the difference between them renders them 
inapt illustrations of Plato’s argument. 
Jowett and Campbell attempt to escape 
these difficulties by taking thy Wuxny bvTa 


22 ™pos—retvov corresponds 
On the 





with the first darpixéy as well as with the 
second; but the Greek does not permit 
of this solution. Similar objections apply 
to the readings of Bekker (and apparently 
Ficinus) iatpov weéev kal larpixdy ray 
Yuxnv bvra, of Stephanus and other early 
editors larpikdy wév Kal larpixiy rv 
Yuxiv éxovra (partly supported by @), and 
also, with some modifications, to Richards’ 
otherwise unhappy proposal iarpixoy peév 
kal darpixoy <evpua> Thy Wuyny brra. 
Hermann reads larpixdy mev Kal larpexny 
Thy Wuxjv dvras, but the introduction of 
women is of course premature. I regard 
Thy puxny bvra as a relic of larpdy rH 
Yuxnv évta, a marginal annotation on 
larpiuxov. Cf. Zntrod. § 5. 

24 éA€yonev: ‘we were saying,’ i.e. 
‘we meant.’ Nothing of the sort was 
actually said before. 

27 Siadbépov: ‘excelling’ rather than 
‘differing’ (D. and V.): hence rodro 6)— 
dmodvdévat. Richards proposes dcapépew, 
to avoid the singular. But the subjects 
are distributed, as appears from cal r6— 
kal 76, as well as from éxarépw; and the 
infinitive is somewhat less suitable here 
than it is below. Translate ‘if either 
the male or the female sex plainly excels 
the other’ etc. 

454 § 33 ovKotdv KTA. ‘Is not our 
next step to invite?’ &c. & reads xe- 
Aevwuev, which may be right, but the 


25 
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rE a > \ 8 ry / e fa) \ ig / By / 455 
YOvTa TOUTO avTO Ol|odoKEW Nwas, Tpos Tiva TéxVnVY i) TL 
A ’ > 
ETLTHOEULA TOV Tepl ToNEWS KATATKEVI)Y OVY 1) AUTH, ara 
(ep td ip , A wae la / nr / / 
ETépa pias yuvatkos Te Kai avdpos; Aikatov yobv. Taya Toivuv 
yA 4 AS f >/- yy vn S) 3} 4 ? \ 
av, OTEP TU OALYOV TPOTEpOY ENEYES, ELTTOL GV Kal AXXOG, OTL EV MEV 
o) an fs al ? a ) ' \ 
5 TO TapaxpHya iKavas Ei7rely ov pad.ov, émioKelrapév@ O€ ovdEV 
i! 7 \ ” , Lo / la) \ rn 
yvanrerrov. Kizrot yap av. Bovre obv SeapmeOa Tov Ta ToLadTa 
avTirXéyovTos akoNovOjoat Hiv, ea jpeis | exeivw evderE@pmeO 
ry 7 jet, €av Tas nets | exeivm evderEmpela, B 
¢ Os > > , y \ A , , 
OTe ovdév eat éruTHdevpa Lovoy yuvatkl pos Sioiknow TOdEWs ; 
wv td / \ 9 ’ 

IIdvu ye. “0 8%, dycouev mpos avtov, amoxpivov: dpa ovTas 
er, \ \ ’ a , be \ Oe b a b] e e \ € Si 
10 éNeves TOV ev EUhuH pds Te Eivat, TOV 5é Apun, ev b O wey padiws 

/ c \ lal \ \ > x / / SRN 
Te pavOavot, o d€ yadeTas, Kai o wey ato Bpayeias wabnoews él 
N ¢e \ By (te € \ n / \ 3 
Mov evpeTiKos ein ov Euabev, 0 Sé TOAAHS pabnoews TUYOV Kal 
vA e , lal fal 
perétns pnd & éuabe owlotto, Kal TO ev TA TOD TwmaTOS iKaVaS 
| G a a 8 , a be > a Wes) «SP v 2 \ x 
UTTNPETOL TH OLAVOLA, TM CE EVAVTLOLTO; Up GAG aTTAa eEoTLW 7 C 
b) 
Ovéeis, 7 
7 , S by \ >’ , , 
Oic@a te odv wrd avOpéTaVv pEdreTwpUEVO?, 


a ® \ 3 nn \ 7 \ \ A e / 
15 TAUTA, ols Tov EevpuH Mpos Exacta Kal TOY wn wplfou; 
f 
& 65, dra hyjoee. 
> e >? / la) XN a ’ } a A 8 / yy BN \ 
€v @ OU TaVTAa TAUTA TO TOV avdpav yévos Siahepovtws EXEL 4) TO 
a a la) / \ 
TOV YUVALKOV; 7) waKpoAoy@pEV THY TE UpaVTLKHY éyovTES Kal 
fal ie na 
THY TOV ToTdvaY Te Kal Eynuwatav Oepatreiav, év ois by TL SoKeEt 
20! TO yuvatkelov yévos Eival, ov Kal KaTaYyEAaCTOTATOV éoTL TaVT@Y D 
e 7 ’ a BA , 4 \ a by ed 
yTT@mEvov; ~“AdXnOH, py, Néyers, OTL TOAV KpaTeEiTaL ev aTacW 


a \ / fa , a , 
@sS €7r0s elmely TO yévOS TOD yEvoUS. ‘YyUVaiKEes pévTOL TOAXAL 








indicative is quite defensible. With 76v 
Ta évavtia déyovra cf. infra 455 A. It 


was the other way, otherwise the ridicule 
would be pointless. Grote somewhat ex- 


is not likely that a specific allusion to 
Aristophanes is here intended (see Chiap- 
pelli Riv. di Filolog. X1 p. 200), but there 
is some plausibility in the conjecture that 
the coming argument may be inspired in 
some measure by the Acclestazusae, where 
the essentially domestic qualities of women 
are contrasted with their incapacity for 
government. See App. I. 

455A 4 OXlyov mpérepov. 453 C. 

6 Tov—avrihéyovTos. 454 E 7. 

455C 18 7 pakpodoyapev KTA. So- 
crates is unwilling to bore us (uaxpodoyetv) 
by enumerating the exceptions, which are 
—he implies—quite trivial. Cf. Xen. Mem. 
TI g. 11 év 6€ radaola Kai Tas yuvaikas 
éredelxvuev apxovoas Tov avdpGy, dia 7d 
ras pev eldévar Srws Xp7 TaNacroupyetv, Tods 
6é wy eldévac. Itis hinted in oj —HrTwpevov 
that, even in these, women may sometimes 
be excelled by men; but the general rule 


aggerates the significance of the clause ob 
—7TTwWpevov, when he suggests that Plato 
may have seen finer webs in Egypt— 
where weaving was performed by men— 
than in Greece (Plato II p. 200 7.). Cf. 
Proclus 72 vemp. I pp. 242, 253 ed. Kroll. 

455 D 21 Kkparetrat is construed like 
TTATAaL, pmecodrar, vik@rac and the like; 
but a parallel instance is hard to find. 
(In Aeschin. /. Z. 152, cited by J. and 
C., the reading is mola xparnfels 50v7;). 
Richards proposes kpare?, in which case 
70 yévos would be the male sex—an awk- 
ward change of subject. 

22 ws ros elmetv. See I 341 B x. 
The sentiment is illustrated by J. and C. 
from Crat. 392 C mbrepov ody ai yuvaixes 
év Tais wéeow povipwrepal cor doxodow 
elvat 7 ol avdpes, ws TO bdov elmety yévos > 
Ol avdpes. 
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TorAXr@Y avSpav BerTious eis TOAAa* TO 5é GrOv Eyer WS oD REELS. 
lol 4 
OuvSév dpa éotiv, & pire, émuTidevwa Tov TOW SLOLKOvYT@Y 
/ ’ e / 
yuvarkos SuoTe yuvn, ovS avdpos SioTe avyp, GX’ opoiws Sueotrap- 25 
a a \ 
pévat ai huoes ev auhoiv toiv Seow, cal mdvtTwv mev peTéexer 
\ > / \ / / be | > 14 > \ lal 6e 
E yun émitndcupadtov cata pvow, wavtwv dé! avnp, emt maou Oe 
> fal "d \ > 8 / S 7H io ? 8 / / 
acbevéctepov yuvn avdpos. Tdvu ye. odv avédpacu TayTa 
a ’ Same 
mpootatouer, yuvarkt 8 ovdév; Kal ras; “AXX éote yap, oipat, 
¢ AN ¢ ’ / 
as dycouev, Kal yun latpixyn, 4 8 ov, Kal wovorKy, 7 8 dpwovaos 30 
, / , \ > ” ” »Q\ i € \ 
dioe. Ti pyv; Tupvactixyn 8 dpa ov, ovdé troremilen, 7 Sé 
/ / / 
amroNEmos Kal ov Ti dé; duro- 
> 
coos Te Kal pucdcogos; Kab Oupoerdys, 7 8 aOvuos; “Kote Kai 


456 


hiroyupvactixyn; Olimar éywye. 


tatta. “Eotw dpa Kal pudaxixy yuvyn, 7 8 ov. 
kal Tév avdpav tav durakixav dvow éFeeEdpeOa; 


\ 
peév ovv. 


Vi, 


) OU ToLAaUTHY 
Tovavrny § 


> ny € rd \ 

Kal yuvaikos dpa Kai avdpos 7) avtn vous eis PudAaKnv 
/ \ 4 > 4 KA. 3 / > / 

ToAEwsS, TANY doa acOevertépa 7) iayupoTépa eaTiv. 


Maivera:. 


Kal yuvaixes dpa ai tovadtau tots | Tovovtows avdpdow 


| / a \ , ? ' + SY e \ \ 
EKNEKTEAL TUVOLKELY TE KAL TUMPUAATTELD, ETTELTTEP ELTLY LKAVaL Kab 


Euyyeveis avtols thy vou. 


29. 
Al: icxuporépas A?. 


Ildvu ye. 


mpootdtoueyv AG: mpoordtwuev All. Vf 


Ta & émitndevpatra ov 10 


7 loxuporépa IL; isxuporépa 





26 mdvrov peyv KTA. Plato, in short, 
makes government a question of capacity, 
and not of sex. With what follows cf. 
the passages cited above on 451 C. For 
the relative weakness of woman cf. infra 
457 Aand Laws 781 A. 

455§E 27 él maou is doubted by 
Herwerden, who proposes év md@ot or év 
draco. én may however mean ‘with a 
view to,’ ‘for,’ as in 471 A. 

30 4 8 ot. 7 pév is idiomatically 
omitted: see 451 D z. 

31 apa is better, I think, than dpa, 
though somewhat more difficult: the in- 
terrogative dpa is moreover generally 
elided before o¥. The sentence (as J. and 
C. remark) is ‘an ironical negation with 
an interrogative tone.” ‘The irony in this 
passage lies in apa. As might be ex- 
pected from the accumulation of negatives, 
late MSs shew a great variety of readings. 
Bekker follows g and reads kal yupvacrixn 
apa kal moAeuukn—an obvious but wholly 
superfluous attempt to simplify the au- 
thoritative text. 

456A 7 wAnv doa KTA. For bca 


A. P, 


Eusebius (Praep. Hv. X11 32. 5) read dow 
followed by dodeverrépa, 7 6€ loxupo- 
Tépa éorl, and the dative was also preferred 
by Schneider (Addazt. p. 38). The neuter 
plural of daos is however used adverbially 
as well as the neuter singular; and the 
dative of ‘amount of difference’ is scarce- 
ly tothe point. Instead of doOeveorépa 
n loxvporépa we might read (with A?) 
aaGeveotépa loxuporépas. But the reading 
in the text is preferable, because it lays 
more stress on the identity of the male 
and female nature. It is the same nature, 
only it is stronger in men, and weaker in 
women. #=‘or’ and not ‘than.’ 

456B 10 Evyyeveis—tyv pbiow. J. 
and C. remark that “‘in the Po/tt7cus and 
Laws, on the other hand, the aim of the 
legislator is rather to unite in marriage 
opposite natures that they may supple- 
ment each other: fol. 309, 310, Laws 
773 ff.” Such a marriage law is unneces- 
sary in the Aepzdlic, where the opposite 
qualities of strength and sensibility are 
already united in the character of each of 
the parents. See on II 375 C. 


stg) 
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\ Senha , n > a , 
TA AUTU arroéotéa TALS AUTALS pvcecuv ; 
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Ta avta. “Hxopev apa 


eis TA MpoTEepa TepipEepopmevol, Kal OpmoroyoDMEV pu) Tapa pio 
elva Talis Tov duvdAdK@v yuvarEl povotKnY TE Kal YyULVaTTLKHY 


aTrod.dovat, 


Us \ 
Ilavtdrracw pév odv. 


Ovx« dpa! ad’vata ye ovdé C 


> a 4 > fA) a 5) / \ , > ‘Qe \ 
15 evyals Guora evomoeTovper, erreimep KaTa hvow éTiOewev Tov 
/ la) rn U n 
VOMOV' AAA TA VOY Tapa TAaUTA yuyVomeva Tapa piawy paddXo?, 


{2 ” , ” 
@S €olKe, yiyvetar. “Kovxev. 


Nai. 


duvata, diwporoyntar; 


> la) € =] / e lal ae ? 
Ovxobv » errickeis nu jv, e 
duvata te kal Bédrticta rEéyourwev; "Hv yap. 


Kal éte peév 67 


‘Ore S¢ 8) BéAticTa, TO peTa 


20 TOUTO Set CioporoynOAvar; Afjrov. Ovxody mpos ye TO PuAaKiKHY 


yuvaixka yevéoOar ovK AAAN pev Huiv avdpas Tomoer TraLdeia, 
GAN S€ yuvaixas, adrws Te Kal! rHv avtHv diow TwapadraBovca; D 
Ov« arr. lads ody éyews S0Ens Tod towobde mépr; Tivos 8x; 
Tod vrorauRdve Tapa ceavt@ Tov péev apyeivw avdpa, Tov 6é 


25 Xelpw* 7 mdavTas opolovs Hyel; 


Ovdayas. “Ev oty TH TOdeL, 


a > if / yy La lal > i v > U \ 
nv @xiComev, ToTEpoV oleL Nuiv apeivous avdpas é&eipyacBat Tovs 
pUrakas Tuyovtas Hs SundOopev Tadelas, ) TOUS TKUTOTOMOUS TH 


oKUTiKH Traevbévtas; 


Tenotov, ébn, épwras. 


Mavédve, ébnv. 


ti 6€; TOV GdA@v ToALTaY | OVX oVTOL dpiotoL; TIoAv ye. Ti dé; EB 


e a a a ® . 
30 AL YUVALKES TMV YUVAaLK@V ovx avutat écovtar BédTLOTAL; 


Kai 


a yr > Ge 
TovuTO, épn, ToAV. "Kote 5é TL TOAEL ApeLvoY 7) YyuVaiKas TE Kab 


” ¢€ > , > i 
avdpas ws apiotous éyyiyvecOat; 


TE Kal YUmVACTTLK TapayLyvopevat, Os npets | SindOowev, amrepyd- 457 


covtat; Ids & ov; 
/ 4 , 
ToNEL vomipmov éTiPewev. OdvTas. 


18. 


Ovk éoriwv. Todto d€ povorky 


5) , wv / b \ Ni Ro: 
Ov povoyv dpa dvvatov, adda Kat apiotov 


*Arrobutéov 51) Tais Thay pudaKav 


te Flor. T: ye AllEg. 





456C15 evxats opo. Cf. 450 D 2. 

kata dicw. 449A 2x. Plato’s pro- 
posals—so he asserts—are ‘natural,’ 
because in harmony with the natural en- 
dowments of gifted women; and it is 
because they are natural that he calls 
them possible. The definition of dvvaréy 
is interesting and noteworthy: see 466 D 
and 471 c 2. Grote (Plato 111 p. 201) 
has observed that Plato is here refuting 
a current objection to his theories: in 
the next sentence he turns his adversaries’ 
weapon against themselves. 

17 Hv. 452 E. 

456 c—457 B /t remains to prove 
that our policy ts the best for the State. 


We are agreed that the training which 
qualifies a man to be a guardian will 
qualify a woman also, tf their natural 
capacities are the same to start with. Now 
our male guardians, owing to their edu- 
cation, are the best men in the city. Our 
Jemale guardians will in like manner be 
the best women. And there ts nothing 
better for a city than to be peopled by the 
best women and the best men. This end ts 
secured by our system of education. There- 
fore our women must strip for athletic 
exercises, and share all the labours of 
guardianship, in spite of the foolish laugh- 
ter of those who forget that utility is the 
true standard of good taste. 
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457A 4 Gpetiv—apdiérovrat: ‘they 
will clothe themselves with excellence in- 
stead of garments,’ viz. by thus stripping 
for exercise, because Tod BeXrlorov éveca 
yun afovTar: see B below. Jowett’s trans- 
lation ‘‘for their virtue will be their robe” 
is incorrect, and would require the future 
perfect instead of dugiécovrar. The cor- 
rect explanation is given by Schneider on 
p- 300 of his translation. dudiécovrat (for 
the usual Attic dudiodvTat, which Her- 
werden would write) has a certain archaic 
effect (cf. 1 330 B z.), and the saying may 
be borrowed or adapted from some earlier 
author. The same metaphor is found in 
Plutarch Praec. Contug. 10. 139 C Tobvav- 
tlov yap 7 cwppwr avTevdverat Thy aldo 
(with reference to Hdt. 1 8, a passage 
which is hardly likely—as Ast supposed— 
to have suggested Plato’s phrase), but 
Plutarch’s meaning is different from 
Plato’s. So—except for the metaphor— 
is Tennyson’s in the line quoted by 
Warren from Godiva ‘‘Then she rode 
forth, clothed on with chastity.” 

Kotvayntéov tokguov KTA. The wives 
of the Sauromatae are described by 
Herodotus (1V 116) as ért Onpny éx’ Urrrwy 
éxpoiréovta da Tolar avdpdor Kal xwpls 
Tay dvopay, kal és mbNexov hoitéovoa Kai 
oTONHY Thy avTHV ToLoL avdpdar Popéovca. 
Cf. also Laws 804 E—806 B. See also 
on 451 C ff. 

7 Sotéov. There is no reason whatever 
for thinking (as some critics have thought) 
that Plato is not serious in making these 
regulations. Stobaeus (//or. 43. 100) has 
dmodoréov: but see 452 A 2. 

457R 7 yehov dviip. dvyp is said 
with a fine touch of scorn. It is difficult 
to read this passage without suspecting a 
personal reference, perhaps to some re- 
presentative of the comic stage. J. and 
C. remark that jests of the kind objected 
to by Plato occur in Ar. Lys. 80—83. 


See also next note and App. I. Spartan 
precedents are cited by Hermann-Thum- 
ser Gr. Staatsalt. p. 180 2. 3. 

9 adteAj—Kaptdv: ‘plucking unripe 
fruit of laughter.’ Pindar (4%. 209 
Bergk) satirised physical speculation (rods 
gvowodoyodvras) in the words ared7 codlas 
dpérwy kaprév, where codias is a defining 
genitive, denoting not the tree, but the 
fruit. Pindar means that their codia is 
are\7js or inconsummate—misses its mark 
—is no real godia at all. AZore suo Plato 
adapts the Pindaric fragment to his own 
purpose. The object of his attack is 
Comedy, and Comedy cultivates, not 
codia, but 70 yeAotov. Hence—according 
to the reading of the text—Plato replaces 
Pindar’s cogias by the words Tod yeXolou. 
The humour of his adversary is aredés or 
inconsummate—no real humour at all: for 
ovdev oldev—é’ @ eda 00d’ 6 Te mpdrreL. 
Cf. 452 D pdtavos 6s yedotor dAdo TL 
nyetrae 4 7d Kaxév. This interpretation 
assumes that coplas in Plato is a gloss 
interpolated to complete the quotation. 
See cv. m. and App. III. 

Io KdAAtota KTA. The doctrine of 
this famous sentence, which sounds like a 
manifesto, and was characteristically se- 
lected by Grote as one of the mottoes 
to his (lato, is essentially Socratic: see 
especially Xen. Mem. Iv 6. 8, and 
other passages quoted by Zeller? 11 1. 
pp-149—153. Utilitarianism of this kind 
pervades the Repud/zc,as Krohn has amply 
proved (7. St. p.370),andasserts itself even 
in the highest flights of Plato’s idealism 
(7 Tod dya0od idéa—7 Sixaca Kai Ta\\a 
Tpooxpyodueva XpHotwa Kal whédipa 
ylyverat VI 505 A).- But even Socrates 
ennobles his utilitarianism by placing soul 
far above body in dignity and worth. In 
Plato utilitarianism becomes transfigured 
by Idealism and the doctrine of Immor- 
tality. Here it should be noted that xadéy 
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' combines, as often, the ideas of artistic 
fitness or propriety, and propriety of 
conduct. The moral sense of the Greeks 

. lay in their appreciation of the beautiful. 

457 B—458 B Thus do we success- 

Sully evade one of the waves which threat- 
ened us, but a more formidable wave ts 
now approaching. Thewomen and children 
are to belong to all the guardians in com- 
mon. No one shall know his father or his 
child. That such a state of soctety is both 
possible and beneficial, we shall have to 
prove; but for the present, we will assume 
us possibility, and try to shew that com- 
munity of wives and children is the best of 
all policies for the city and its guardians. 

457.8 ff. We nowconfront the second 
wave (see 449 A ff. 2.). The Platonic 
doctrine of community in wives and 
children, as a certain critic drily remarks, 
has been more often censured than under- 
stood. The object of the present note is 
not to sit in judgment upon Plato, but to 
endeayour to explain his attitude on this 
subject. In its general aspect, the theory 
should be regarded as an extreme de- 
velopment of the Naturalism prevailing 
in Books 11—Iv: see on I1 370 A f. and 
supra 451 C ff. Several precedents have 
been cited from the institutions of various 
primitive peoples who were sometimes re- 
garded by the Greeks as types of ‘natural’ 
societies, as for example the Scythians (see 
on 463 Cand other references in Pohlmann 
Gesch. d. antik. Kommumnismus etc. pp. 
121 ff., with Newman’s Polttics of Aristotle 
Vol. 11 p. 282 and especially Riese’s in- 
teresting tract on Due Ldealistrung der 
Naturvilker d. Nordens in d. gr. u. rom. 
Literatur 1875), and even Sparta, a State 
which was constantly extolled by Greek 
political theorists as a model of the kara 
gtow olkicOeioa méds (POhlmann l.c. pp. 
125 ff., Grote Plato 111 p. 209 f.), furnished 
some parallels to the Platonic communism 
in this respect (Plut. Zyc. 15. 9—11, Xen. 
Rep. Lac. 1. 8, 9). But Plato’s real 

motive in advocating his theory is simply 
ie solely the good of the commonwealth 
462 A), On the one hand, he dreaded 
the effect of domestic ties in encouraging 
selfishness and weakening the bonds of 
civic obligation; and, with his customary 
disregard of the limitations of ordinary 
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human nature, he expected his citizens to 
transfer the domestic affections, without 
surrendering aught of their intensity, from 
the family to the State. We may therefore 
truly say that Plato’s intention was not to 
abolish the family, but rather_to enlarge 
its borders and make it coincident with 
the State. ‘* Die Sonderfamilie,’’ as Nohle 
remarks (ae Statslehre Platos etc. p. 133), 
‘wird nur aufgehoben, damit das Ganze 
eine grosse Familie sei.” On the other 
hand, he was profoundly impressed with 
the necessity of restricting the population, 
and at the same time maintaining and im- 
proving the breed of guardians, and the 
measures which he here prescribes are to 
a large extent devised with a view to 
securing these ends (459 A—461 E). In 
this respect Plato might fairly hope that 
his proposals would not be abhorrent to a 
nation whose idea of marriage was pri- 
marily only a legalised union for the pro- 
creation of legitimate children. It may 
be argued that Plato sacrifices more 
than he gains, even if we judge him from 
the standpoint of his own political ideal- 
ism, but it shews a complete misappre- 
hension of the situation to charge him 
with deliberate encouragement of vice: 
the community of wives and children 
‘*hat mit ‘freier Liebe’ nichts zu thun” 
(Pohlmann l.c. p. 280). Finally, we 
should remember that it is only the Guar- 
dians and Auxiliaries who are subject to 
these rules (see on III 417 A), and that in 
the second-best city depicted in the Zaws 
Plato revives the institution of marriage, 
as we understand the word, without, how- 
ever, surrendering in the smallest degree 
his earlier ideal (807 8). Perhaps the 
wisest and most temperate discussion on 
Plato’s conception of marriage and the 
family is that of Grote (Plato 111 pp. 220 
—234). Some judicious remarks will 
also be found in Jowett Jxtroduction 
pp. clxxxi—exciv, and Nettleship Lectures 
and Remains 1 pp. 174—180: but Jowett 
goes beyond the province of the inter- 
preter, and lays too much stress on the 
antagonism between the views of Plato 
and those of modern civilised communi- 
ties. See also on 458 E and App. I ad 
fin. 


13 Stadevyev. The present is less 
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presumptuous than diagvyeiv conjectured 
by Herwerden. It is proved to be right 
by diagevyers below, which Herwerden 
more suo ejects. 

I4 yuvatkelov—vépov, 1 -yuvatetos 
is equivalent only to mept yuvackay, it is 
strangely used. I suspect that Plato is 
playing on the musical sense of vépos, as 
In VII 532A: cf. IV 424D, Emm. ‘yuvat- 
xelov vouou—a melody sung by women— 
is thus exactly parallel to the yuvacxevov 
Spaua (451 C z.), which it is clearly in- 
tended to recall. 

457c 19 Aéye is changed to épe 
by Cobhet, to dye by Richards. dye may 
of course be right: the confusion occurs 
in the mss of Plato Zheaet. 162 D and 
169 Cc (see Schanz’s critical notes on these 
two passages), and doubtless elsewhere 
also. But in default of Ms authority, it 
is safer to retain Aéye. Praestat lectio 
difficilior. ‘Say on: let me see it’ gives 
an excellent meaning, and could not have 
been otherwise expressed. The hortatory 
subjunctive of the first person is occasion- 
ally used after imperatives other than dye 
and gépe, as in Eur. App. 567. See 


Kiihner Gr. Gr. I1 p. 185. 

21 Tas yuvaikas KTA. Plato imitates 
the emphasis and precision of a legal 
enactment. The Aristophanic parallel is 
kal TavTas yap Kowas Tow Tols avdpact 
auykataxetoOar (Hccl. 614, 615). See 
App. I. 

457 D 25 ovKotpavKrA. Aristotle 
disappointed Plato’s expectations: for he 
will not admit that such arrangements are 
even wpédiua (Pol. B 1. 12614 2 ff.). 

28 mAelorny dv KTA. On the omission 
of dv see IV 437 B x. and Prot. 316 C, 
with my note ad loc. Without dv, the 
reference must, I think, be to the past, in 
which case mAelornv—yevéobar will allude 
to some controversy which the doctrine of 
the community of wives may have oc- 
casioned before these words were written. 
But e& wad av audicByntynGeln makes it 
pretty clear that Plato is thinking of the 
future. 

457 E 30 Adywv ctoracw: “ser- 
monum conspirationem ” Ficinus, rightly. 
The passage which follows is an excellent 
example of Socratic elpwvela. 
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33 thextéov—8lknv: ‘I must pay the 
penalty,’ viz. for trying torunaway. The 
natural penalty for running away is of 
course to have to stay and fight. Her- 
werden misses the point when he proposes 
to excise dfxnv and understand \dyor. 

34 tacdv pe kTA. For the metaphor 
in éoptdca and éoridoOa see 1 354 A 7. 
éotidcbar bp’ éavT@y is like our ‘castles 
in the air.’ 

458A 3 mplv éfevpety kTA. Cf. AZen. 
86 E. 

5 Oévres utr. elvar goes with Oévres: 
‘* das Dasein des gewiinschten als gegeben 
annehmend” (Schneider). A few inferior 
MSs omit efvac; but ‘‘apparet etvar facile 
supervacaneum, minime vero explicationis 
gratia addendum videri librariis potuisse” 
(id.). To write #67 for eivac (with Vind. 
E: cf. also Postgate in ¥. Ph. XV p. 113) 
is too great a change, and otherwise ob- 
jectionable, in view of the #64 which 
follows. 

458B 9 kal vorepov. kal is ‘and’ 
(Jowett), not ‘also’ (Campbell). 

q Suvara. Stallbaum (with g and a 
few late Mss) reads ef duvard, which is 
more accurate, no doubt. But in saying 
‘how it is possible’ instead of ‘whether 
it is possible’ Socrates hints that he will 
be able to prove the possibility of his 
scheme. We have here in fact a sort 
of prophecy of 473 Bff. Schneider (Addit. 
p- 39) cites a close parallel from 77m, 
27 CH yéyover H Kal dyevés éoruy. 

Tl OTL mavrev KTA. Cf. Ar. LZecl. 
583 Kal why Ore mev XpnoTa dddéw moored. 


See App. I. 


458B—461E T7he mutual association 
of male and female guardians will natur- 
ally lead them to form conjugal ties. But 
no irregular unions will be permitted. We 
too shall have our ‘holy wedlocks,’ but by 
‘holy’ we shall mean ‘profitable’ or ‘ bene- 
ficial” Now the most beneficial unions 
among lower animals are those by which 
the best offspring is produced from parents 
zn the prime of life. If the same is true 
of the human race, how skilful must our 
rulers be! They must unite the best 
couples as frequently, the worst as rarely 
as possible; and only the children of the 
best couples shall be reared. No one except 
the archons ts to know how this result ts 
attained. Bridegrooms and brides will be 
brought together at certain marriage festi- 
vals, accompanied with sacrifice and song ; 
and the number of marriages will be settled 
on each occasion by the rulers, so as to keep 
the population as far as possible the same. 
The rulers will effect their object by using 
lotswith which they have already tampered. 
They will also reward excellence in fighting 
and otherwise by more liberal intercourse 
with women. The children who are to be 
reared will be taken to an establishment of 
nurses, where the mothers, and other wo- 
men, will come to suckle them, but every 
precaution will be taken to prevent the 
mothers from recognising their offspring. 
Woman is in her prime from twenty io 
forty, man from twenty-five to fifty-five, 
and itt ts only during these periods that we 
shall permit them to bear and beget children 
Sor the State. Violations of this rule will 
be severely condemned. After the prescribed 
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age has been passed, we shall remove the 
restrictions on sexual intercourse, observing 
only such regulations as are necessary to 
prevent incest; but, if possible, these un- 
official unions shall be barren, and, in any 
case, their offspring must not be reared. 
Socrates lays down some further regulations 
about new meanings to be attached to names 
of family relationships, and adds that 
‘brothers’ and ‘sisters’ may marry, with 
the sanction of the lot and the Pythian 
priestess’s approval. 

458c 18 avrots—vopors. In issuing 
their commands, the rulers will either 
themselves obey the laws (i.e. issue such 
orders as the laws direct) or act in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the laws: see next 
note. avrov’s=ipsos sc. as well as rods 
dpxouévous. The reading atrots (K and 
Ficinus) is intrinsically good, and may be 
right: for it accentuates the contrast be- 
tween cases prescribed for by actual law, 
and such as are left to the rulers’ dis- 
cretion. But there is hardly sufficient 
ground for deserting A. 

Pipoupévous: sc. Tos véuous. In 
matters not actually prescribed for by 
legislative enactment, the rulers will 
‘imitate,’ i.e. will issue commands in 
harmony with the spirit of, such laws as 
do exist. The reading of g?, uw meopuév- 
ous, recommended by Herwerden, gives a 
poor, if not actually an erroneous, meaning. 

21 Spodveis. See on 456 B. 


458 D 23 dvopemypevov.  dvape- 


pyuévot would be more usual, but the 
genitive lays more stress on the parti- 
cipial clause: cf. Thuc. 111 13. 6 Bon@- 
cuvTw dé buav rpodvuws Tow TE TpooAn- 
wWeoOe xr)., and other examples quoted in 
Kiihner Gr. Gr. 1 p. 666. See also 
infra on 459 C. Here, too, it should be 
noted that the addition of a parenthetical 
otwat helps to render avauweuryuevwv inde- 
pendent of ésovrat. The genitive abso- 
lute in (6/¢ 6€—xexrnuévov may also, as 
Jackson suggests, have influenced Plato’s 
choice of construction in this clause. 
Plato perhaps thought of Sparta when 
he wrote the present sentence: cf. Plut. 
Lyc. 15. 1 Hy pev oby Kal radra mapopun- 
TUK Tpos yauous* Néyw Oé Tas Tomas TW 
mapbévay kal Tas dmodvcets Kal TOUS aywvas 
év dWer Tav véwy, dyouevwv ov yewmerpt- 
kats, aN’ épwrikais, ws pnow 6 Il\aTwv, 
avaryKats. 

26 yewperpikats ye: sc. dvayKata, with 
which the dative goes, as in Soph. 
252 D Tats peyloras avayKkas advvarov 
(cited by J. and C.). We have here one 
of the earliest assertions of the famous 
doctrine which has played so large and 
important a part in the history of philo- 
sophy—the doctrine of the so-called 
‘necessity’ of mathematical reasoning. 
See for instance Mill’s Zogzc Book II c. 5. 
In the rest of this sentence Schneider 
suspects that Glauco is paraphrasing some 
passage of poetry. tov moddv Aewr cer- 
tainly sounds tragic. 
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adda peta 6) Tadta, 6 TravKor, 


° ve € nr a 
30 aTaKTWS pev piyvucPaL AXAANAOLS 7)| AAO OTLODY ToLEty OUTE OoLov BE 


? , z: ' SE nie) nd, Co 
€vV Evdatmov@v TONEL OUT EATOVGLY OL ApXOVTES. 


edn. 


Ov yap Sixaoyr, 


al \ / n 
Ajjrov 67 OTL yamous TO pEeTa TOUTO TroLNaopeEV LEpovs Els 
7 a / 93 ene id A (jee fA 
Svvamw 6 Te pdduota: elev & Ay lepoi of MpertuwTarTor. 


Ilavra- 


5 a 5 \ q 
mace pev ovv. | Ids obv 8) @pertuwrator Ecovtar; TOdE Lou eye, 


Ss t {4 fal ul b] A be? \ if \ \ 
@ TrAaveov: op® yap GOV EV TI) OLKLA Kab KUVas OnpevTiKovs Kal 


lal i“ ’ i, U / x 23 ed re \ i, 
TOV yevvaiwy opvidwv para auxvovs: ap ovv, & mpos Atos, 


TpockoxXnkas TL Tos TOVTWY Yydapmous TE Kal TaLdoTroLiats ; 


5 wolov; en. 


>’ Yi 
ap ovK etal Ties Kal yiyvovTat apioToL; 


To 


a lal / Y / 
IIpérov péev avtay to’twv, Kaitep dvtTwy yevvaiwr, 


Eiciv. Tlorepov ody é& 


¢ A a a ak 
ATAVT@V Omolws YyEevVas, 7) TpoOvpEl 6 TL MLAadOTA EK TOY aploTwD ; 
lal lal DY n 
"Ex tov apiotav. | Ti 8; é« tTav vewtatav 7) éx THY yepartaTtov 


H €& axpalovtwy 6 TL padLoTa; 


EE axpafovtwv. Kai av pr 


n a a a , 
10 OUTW YEVVATaL, TTOAV GoL HYyEl YElpov EcecOal TO TE THY OpVviPwY 


30. 


4. Tadorolas &: 





458 32 ydpous—iepots. Cf. Laws 
841 D Tats pera Oedy kal iepGv yauwy 
€Novoas eis THY olklay. The nuptials of 
Zeus and Hera were known as the Qeo- 
yapta, or iepds ydpuos, and were celebrated 
by a special festival in Athens and else- 
where: see H. Graillot’s article on lepos 
yduos in Daremberg and Sayglio’s dic- 
tionary, where the authorities are cited, 
or Farnell’s Cults of the Greek States 1 
pp. 184—192. To Greek religious senti- 
ment the marriage of Zeus and Hera was 
(as Graillot says) the ideal type of all 
human marriages, and for this reason 
Plato characteristically applies the ex- 
pression itepds yduos to his ideal of 
marriage in his ideal city. Cf. also 
Proclus zz Zim. 16 B T&v & aropp7- 
Tos eyoudvwv lepdv ydauwr, ols kal 6 
Ti\arwv els divauw é£ououdsv mepl rods 
aoNlras Kal Tovs Tavde yduous lepods 
7yapmous mpoonydpevoe, and see Abel O7- 
phic. p. 243. It is clear from Plato’s 
words that he would have repudiated with 
scorn the charge of seeking to abolish 
marriage. We have already seen that he 
endeavours to make the State into one vast 
family (457 B 7.); and it is in the same 


piyvucba IL: yupvotoOa A. 
madorolg Ag: madomrola (sic) II. 





spirit that he now tries to raise marriage 
from a private into a public institution, 
without sacrificing any of the religious 
ceremonies and associations by which 
the union of the sexes was hallowed 
in the eyes of his contemporaries: cf. 
459 E. If his vaulting idealism ‘o’er- 
leaps itself and falls on the other,” 
that is no reason why we should impugn 
his motives, or refuse our homage to his 
unquenchable faith in the possibilities of 
human nature. 

459 A 2 kdvas Onpevtikovs KTA. 
Cf. 451 D and Plut. Zyc. 15. 12 moddqv 
aBerrepiay Kal rigov évewpa rots mepl 
TavTa Tov d\Awy vomobernuacw* of KUvas 
Mev kal tmmous bd Tols kpaticros Tov 
dxelwv BiBagovo.—ras dé yuvaikas éyKet- 
camevo. ppovpodow xTrX. See also on 
451C, 460 Cc. 

6 ytyvovrat: ‘prove themselves to 
be’ (J. and C.), rather than ‘ grow to be’ 
(D. and V.): cf. 11 412 of 6€ yewpyav 
dpiorot ap’ ov yewpytkwraror yl-yvovrac; 

459B Io yevvarat: viz. 7d 7-—yévos, 
not To yevvwpmevoy (suggested as an alter- 
native explanation by J. and C.). For the 
sense cf, Xen. Jem. 1V 23 (Jackson). 
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lal a 4 / Ge / -, ’ 
Kal TO TOV KUVdV yévos; “Eyar’, pn. Ti dé troy oles, Hv 5 
- ‘ , / 
eye, kal TOV GAdrwv be wv; 7 GAN TH Exe; “AToToy péevT’ ay, 
« » Le a lal € ” ! ¢ An 
4 8 bs, ein. BaBai, nv 8 eyo, @ pire Eraipe, ds dpa opddpa npiv 
lal a lal >’ / 
Sef dxpwv eivar TaY apyovTwr, cimep Kal Tept TO TAY avOpwrwv 
> \ ra / 
C yév0s woattws eye. | "AAAA pev 8) Eyer, Epy* adr|a Ti by; 
"Ore davayen avtois, nv 8 éyad, papudKows morrois xXpjoOac. 
> \ , \ , \ ' ' ’ \ 5 ! 
tatpov 5€ rrov jn Seopévois pev cwpace pappakwv, adra dvaiTy 
> f ¢ U \ / b] a ¢ 4 0 ‘ oe 
eGeXovT@v Vrakovev, Kat pavrdtepov éeEapKeiv nyoupeda: Stay 
\ \ \ , bé v e ’ ry fe p>) Lal 3 a 
dé 5) cal happaxevew déy, iopev OTe avdpevotépov det eivat TOD 
a a > / 
iatpov. “AdrnOA: adXa mpods Ti réyers; TI pos trode, Hv O eyo: 
a A a bd ¢ Lal an 
TVXVG TO Wevder Kal TH araty Kivdvvever nuiv Sejoew xpjobar 
tos apyovtas | em’ wdpereia THY apyouévov. Epapev 5é tov év 
fal > lal 
pappakov elder wdvTa Ta ToLadTa yYpnoipa eivat. Kai opOas ye, 
y > a / / \ / ” Wee \ fa) 
épn. >Ev toils ydpous Toivuy Kal tratdorrotiats Eovke TO OpOov TodTO 


12. 19. 


elvac post de? nos: post Hyovmeba codd. 





14 dkpwv elvat. elvac is omitted by 
g and Flor. U. Without it, however, as 
Schneider points out, o@ddpa might be 
taken with de¢; whereas the sense re- 
quires it to go with dxpwy. We should 
expect dxpous elvat—rovs dpxovras, but 
the accusatives are attracted into the 
genitive by de?. For an analogous idiom 
see III 407 B #. 

459c 17 ltatpov 8€ mov KTA. pév 
after deouévors balances 6é in érav dé 67, 
and not d\\a—vrakovew, which merely 
explains g¢apudkwy by stating its anti- 
thesis. There is consequently no suffi- 
cient reason for changing é@¢\dvTwv into 
é0éove. (with some inferior Mss, Ste- 
phanus, Madvig, and others), although 
€0éhovew would no doubt be more usual. 
For the genitive absolute cf. 458 Dz. I 
agree with Schneider and Campbell in 
taking the participle as neuter and not 
masculine (so Stallbaum and Jowett). 
dmaxovew is not ‘submit to’ but ‘respond 
to ’—‘are willing to respond to,’ i.e. be 
cured by ‘a course of treatment without 
drugs’: cf. Prot. 325 A, and for diara 
contrasted with drugs III 406 D. 

18 youpeOa KTA. See cr nm. If 
eivat is retained after 7yoUmeba, we must 
(with Ast in his second edition) under- 
stand Plato to mean 7yovmeba eEapKew 
kal gavddrepov eivat, i.e. kalrep pavdd- 
Tepov bvra, or else suppose that larpdv kal 
gavddrepov eivac is an accusative and in- 
finitive forming the subject to éfapxeiy. 


Neither explanation is simple or natural ; 
and Stephanus, Madvig, and others have 
in my judgment some reason for expung- 
ing eiva, although its intrusion is not 
altogether easy to explain. It is possible 
enough that Plato wrote dvdpeorépou det 
<eivat> rod larpov in line 1g (cf. de? 
dkpwv evar Tv apxdvTwy in B above) ; 
and the possibility is raised, I think, into 
a probability, when we thus obtain a 
natural explanation of the erroneous eivat 
after jyovueba. elvar following det ap- 
peared difficult, and was omitted, as it is 
in B above by g; a later scribe reinserted 
it in the wrong place. I have therefore 
ventured to transpose the word. 

19 Gv8peotépov. It needs more cour- 
age to use drugs than to prescribe a 
regimen, because the risk is greater. 
Nothing could be more appropriate than 
Plato’s use of the word, although it has 
been doubted by Richards, who proposed 
ai dpysvrépov at first, and afterwards 
avépixwrépov. With the general senti- 
ment Poschenrieder (aie Plat. Dial. in 
threm Verhaltnisse zu den Hippokr. Schr. 
Pp. 57) compares [Hippocr.] de victus 
ratione VI p. 592 c. 67 Littré mpoxara- 
AapBavery tiv vyleav, wore Tas vovcous 
bn wpooredagew, el wh Tis weydda mavu 
eLapuaprdvot kal modNdKis* Tara 6é pap- 
eadkwv déerar Hon. 

459D 22 éapev. 
also 11 382 C, D. 

24 76 d6p0cv Todro: i.e. this which 
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yiyverOat ovK édXaytaTov. 
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[459D 


Aci pév, elrrov, éx Tov 


an ley fi 
@moroynu“evwv Tovs aploTovs Talis apiotas cuyyiyverPar ws 
/ \ \ / lal A > / 
TELTTAKLS, TOUS H€ havroTaTovs Tails PhavrAoTadTaLs TovvarTioD, 
a a / \ / 
Kal TOV ev TA Exyova Tpéperv, | THY SE wy, Eb MéANEL TO TrOiwVLOY B 
6 Te axporatov civat’ Kal TabTa TavyTa yoyvoueva AavOdvery THY 
> \ \ ” ? 9 ¢€ > / lal , a , 
aUTOUS TOUS ApPYOVTaS, EL AV Nn ayéedAn THY hurAaKwY O TL HadLoTA 


aoTaciacTos éoTat. 


’OpOorata, édy. 


Ovxodv 6) éoptai tives 


/ > / Ul , \ \ / 
vopobetntéat, év ais EvvdEopev Tas te vidas Kal Tovs vupdious, 
Kat Ovolat, Kal Buvor Tommréot Tots nweTépots Towntais TpétovTes 


| Tois ryuyvouevors ydpmouss TO Sé TAHOOS TaV yauov emi Tots 460 


” If (om € / , ‘ | \ Z A 

dpyovet Troumoopuer, iv’ ws pwartota Siac@lwou Tov avtTov apLOpov 
TOV avopav, TPOsS TroNEMOUS TE Kal VoToUS Kal TaVTa Ta TOLAUTA 
amocKoToUrTeEs, Kal pnTE pmEyarAn Huiv 7 Tors KaTa TO SuVaTOV 


PTE TULKPAa YlyvnTaL. 


"OpOds, pn. KrHpor 8 Teves, owas, 


/ / cc \ lal a: a > a > ’ e y 
Tointéot Koprol, WaTE TOV pavrov Exetvoy aiTLacOa ep’ ExdoTyS 


fy , b) \ \ \ ” 
ouvépEews TUXHV, GANA py TOUS ApxovTas. 


Kal para, én. 


IX. Kail trois | ayaots yé rou taév véwv ev Troréww 7) AAOGi 
mou yépa Soréov kal aOra adXa TE Kal apboveatépa n eEovcia THs 





you call right, viz. 7d Weddos. The medi- 
cinal lie frequently appears (yiyverar ovK 
é\dxuoTov) in connexion with the marri- 
ages of the guardians, as Plato proceeds 
to shew. Tots ydmors should not be made 
general ; the reference is specific. 

25 Set ptv «td. “The case resembles 
that of a breeding stud of horses and 
mares, to which Plato compares it: 
nothing else is wanted but the finest 
progeny attainable”’ Grote P/azo II p. 205. 
It is worth while to compare Plato’s 
arrangements with those of Aristophanes 
in L£ccl. 616—634, in spite of the 
comedian’s lewdness and buffoonery. 

459 © 28 tov 8 py. Cf. 460 Cc 
and 461 c. It seems to me certain from 
these passages that Plato in this book 
lends his sanction to infanticide. This 
has often been denied, but without suffi- 
cient reason. The subject is discussed in 
App. IV. 

29 akpdtarov. Cf. (with Schneider) 
opbdpa akpwy in B above and ws axpdra- 
rov in Laws 730 E. Stephanus’ dxparé- 
Tarov is neat, but unnecessary, in spite of 
kaSapév in 460 Cc. 

30 ayédn, like olurioy, is intended 
“to recall the analogy of the lower 
animals” (J. and C.). Cf. 451 C7. ad 


serves the same purpose, by suggesting 
that ayéAn has another and a more primi- 
tive signification. 

31 éoptal KkTd. As the lepds ydpos 
was celebrated with a procession and 
sacrifices, ending with the «Alyy ris Hpas, 
so Plato’s lepol yduor are attended with 
religious rites and ceremonies: see 
458 E. Plato apparently does not in- 
tend these State-marriages to last beyond 
the duration of a single festival. At each 
successive festival fresh unions would be 
tried. 

460A 2 Tov aitdv apiOpov. 
IV 423 Az. 

460 B 9g yépa xtA. Special privi- 
leges seem to have been awarded at 
Sparta for bravery in the field (cf. Tyr- 
taeus Fr, 12. 35—44): it is certain at all 
events that cowardice was visited with 
every mark of disgrace (Xen. Rep. Lac. 
9. 4—6 and other references in Gilbert’s 
Gk. Const. Ant. E. T. p. 77). ‘yépa must 
be nominative, and doréoy passive, in 
spite of its singular number: cf. Symp. 
188 B maxvac kal yddafac Kal épvotBarc— 
ylyverat, Examples like Crat. 410 ¢ 
al pev 6% wpac Arrixiotl ws TO madadv 
pytéov (cited by Schneider and others) 
are not to the point, because ai—wpac 


See 
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Tov yuvaikav EvyKkouwnoews, Wa Kal dua peta Tpopdcews ws 10 
mreicto. Tov Taldwy é« TeV ToLovToY oTreipwvTat, ‘OpOdas. 
Ov«odv Kal Ta del yuyvomeva Exyova TapadapBavovaas ai eri Tov- 
Tov épeotnkviar apyal elite avdpar elte yuvaikay elite aupoTrepa— 
Kowal pev yap mov Kal apyai yuvaki te Kal avdpdow. Nai. 
'Ta pév &) tév ayabdv, S0xa, AaBodoas eis TOV aNKOV oloovaw 15 
Tapa twas tpodos ywpls oixovoas ev Tw méper TIS TOdEWS, 
ta S€ Tov xeLpovar, Kal éav TL THY ETEpwY avaTNPOV YiyYnTal, 


2 ’ / ‘\ ? t 7 € t 7 
év atoppnt@ Te Kai adydk@ Kataxpvovow ws mpéTe. Kisrep 
perreL, bn, Kabapov Td yévos THY huraKkwv éEcecGat, OvKodv 


be A ime.’ \ \ 
Kal Tpopys ovToL émumeAnoovTas Tas TE pNTEpas ETL TOV ONKOV 20 


Pad 


1g. méddA\er & 


: méAA AIT g. 





means 76 dvoua Sai dpas.’ It is scarcely 
possible to take doréov as active, and 
understand from it a passive doréa with 
éfoucia, because the connexion between 
yépa, aO\a, and é€ovela—note adda Te Kal 
kTA.—is too close to permit of yépa being 
in the accusative case. 

12 él trovtwy. For the construction 
cf. Dem. 7. L. 298 rods émt rHs moditelas 
épeornkétas and de Cor. 247 Tovs émi Tuv 
TpayuaTov. 

13 Gpddtepa. g and some other Mss 
read dugdétepa, which is quite wrong : 
cf. Lach. 187 A welOwpev 7 Swpors 7H xapt- 
ow 7 apporepa. 

14 kal dpxal: sc. as well as the other 
duties of guardians. It has not yet been 
specifically said that magistracies are to 
be open to women as well as men. J. 
and C. observe that “Plato seems to 
betray a certain consciousness that the 
office immediately in question might be 
specially suitable for women.” Kindred 
duties are actually assigned to a female 
vigilance committee in Laws 784 A, 
794 A ff. 

460c 15 Tovonkdv. A onkés is an 
enclosed pen or fold in which the young 
of animals may be reared. Hartman pre- 
fers twa onxdv (with g and a Florentine 
MS), because the onxés has not been men- 
tioned before. The way has, however, 
been prepared for it by 459 A, 459 B (ré 
6¢ immwy KTX.), Toluviov (459 E), ayéAn 
(ib.), and ovvepits (460 A). The com- 
parison with a sort of ‘breeding-stud ’— 
see above on 459 D—runs through all this 
passage and supplies the metaphors. See 


also on-460 E. The whole discussion 
affords an excellent example of the_un- 
compromising rationalism with which 
Plato carries out his theories to their 
logical conclusion. 

17. avatnpov. Pollux (II 61) ex- 
plains this word as 6 may 76 cGma memnpw- 
wévos; but it is little more than mnpés : 
cf. dvamdews, dvamyumd\dva etc. The 
present passage is not inconsistent with 
III 415 B, for bardxadkos and wboaldypos 
do not imply deformity. 

18 év atroppytw KTA. is a euphemism 
for infanticide: see App. IV. Compare 
the Spartan usage: e 0 dyevvés Kal 
&umoppov, amémeumrov eis Tas eyouévas 
*‘Amodéras, mapa Taiyerov Bapabpwon 
tomov (Plut. Zyc. 16. 1). (The word for 
the exposure of infants was d7ddeovs.) 
See also Whibley Greek Oligarchies p. 
113 “n. 

elmep péANe. pedro. (see cr. 72.) 
might possibly be defended, if it referred 
to a previous statement to the same effect 
(‘if, as we saw,’ etc.) But there has 
been no such statement, unless with 
Stephanus we write axparérartov for axpé- 
TaTov in 459 E. eélmep ye médde, con- 
jectured by Herwerden, would be in 
danger of meaning kataxptU Wovoup, 
elmep péd\ec kTA. As it is, elep méddee 
qualifies ws mpéme ‘as is proper.’ Gi. 
‘If the class of guardians is to be kept 
pure.’ Glauco, in fact, takes the words 
out of Socrates’ mouth. On the meaning 
and usage of elrep in Greek see E. S. 
Thompson’s edition of the AZeno pp. 
258—264. 
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x e tal lal \ ¢i 
ayovTes, OTav oTapyaol, macav pnxXavnv pnyavepevos, STs 
/ Ni ¢ a \ 
pndenia! Td avThs aicOjncetat, Kai ddras yaa éyovoas éxrropi- 
\ \ ? e \ ber. , 
Covtes, €av wy avTat ikaval ot, Kal aVT@Y TOUTWY eTLMEX}TOVTAL, 
vA / / / , / \ \ ‘\ uv 
om@s pmeéeTpLov Ypovoy OndAdcovTat, aypuTVvias Sé€ Kal Tov adXov 


Tovov TitOats Te Kal Tpopois Tapaddcovcw ; 
a / al / lal lal / , 

Ep, Aéyers THS TaldoTroLias Tais THY PvrdaKwy yuvarkiy. 
TO 8 eheEns SueAOwpev 0 mpovbéueda. 


yap, nv 8 eyo. 


TloArjy paorovny, 
II pérrec 
epapev 


yap 8 €&€ axpwatovtwy Seiv ta Exyova yiyverOar. "AdnO7. | "Ap? 
ovv oot EvvdoKxel pétpios ypovos akpns Ta elKooe ETH YyuVaLKl, 


24. 


Onr\dcovrat %: Onddowvra ATI g. 


27. mpovbéueba v (cum Stobaeo Flor. 


116. 50): mpoOvpotjueba A et (antecedente non 6 sed &) &!: mpounOovueda IE? g. 





21 mwacav pnxavyv KTA. Aristotle 
(fol. B 3. 1262 14 ff.) argues that no pre- 
cautions would prevent parents from occa- 
sionally recognising their children. In 
such cases Plato might reasonably hope 
that the general weakening of parental 
sentiment would secure his city against 
serious harm. 

460D 22 adddas. The mothers of 
the children who have been exposed. 

23 avT@y TovTwy: viz. the mothers. 
This provision is conceived in their in- 
terests, rather than in the interests of the 
children, as the next clause also shews. 

24 OndAdoovTat. AnAdowvrat has more 
Ms authority than @nAdcovrar; but the 
future indicative (and not the aorist sub- 
junctive) is the regular construction after 
émws in semi-final clauses: cf. IV 429 D, 
VII 519 E. The exceptions are—besides 
this passage—Symp. 198 E, Phaed. gt A, 
Gorg. 480 A, B, 510 A. In most of these 
places there is inferior MS authority for 
the future, which editors now for the most 
part read. See Weber Extwickelung d. 
Absichtssdtze in Schanz’s Bettrdge 11 2. 
p- 66; and for the confusion in Paris A 
of o and w J/ntrod. § 5. 

27 mpovdéepeba. See cr. 2. mpovdé- 
ueOa is intrinsically so much better than 
tpodupovmeOa that we can hardly refuse 
to regard this as one of the passages in 
which wv has preserved the right reading. 
See /ntrod. § 5. 

épapev. Cf. 459 B. ; 

28 é dkpafovrmy. The same prin- 
ciple was observed in Sparta (Xen. Pep. 
Lac. 1. 6 and Plut. Zyc. 15. 4). It is 
possible, though I believe incapable of 
proof, that Plato’s limits of age were in 
agreement with Spartan usage. 


460 © 29 Td elkoow ern KTA. A 
woman’s axu7 lasts ‘ the twenty,’ a man’s 
‘the thirty’ years. Glauco asks ‘which 
twenty and which thirty?’ and Socrates 
then explains. 7d before elkoot is cor- 
rectly explained by Stallbaum: ‘‘articu- 
lum ponit de certo quodam cogitans 
temporis spatio quod deinceps definit ac- 
curatius.” The antecedent to av’réy is 
not simply @ry (so J. and C., with the 
English translators), but the duplicate 
expression elxoot éry and tpidkovta. In 
yuvackt wéev xrd. Socrates proceeds as if 
Glauco had not interrupted : the construc- 
tion is pérpios xpovos akuAs—yuvatxl, 
avépl d0€ Ta TptdKovTa, “yuvarKl pev— 
rixrew, avipt de—yevvav. 1d molov, Ta 
mota and the like are idiomatically used 
in asking for further specification, and 
are sometimes only impatient interrup- 
tions, intended to draw attention to the 
important point and add liveliness to the 
style: see Kiihner Gr. Gr. 11 p. 540. 
Schneider takes ra elkoo. érn and ra 
Tpidkovra as twenty and thirty years of 
age respectively, comparing Tv évevjxovra 
érwv in Zim. 21 A, but xpévos in xpédvos 
akujs means duration, as is clear from 
auporépwr—gpovjcews below. It should 
be observed that in the Zaws Plato fixes 
the inferior limit for men sometimes at 
25 (772 D), sometimes at 30 (721 A, 785 B). 
By thirty-five he expected them to be 
married (20.). Girls are to marry between 
16 (785 B) or 18 (833 D) and 20 (zd.). Cf. 
Hesiod OD. 696ff., pseudo-Solon Fy. 
27. 9 and Arist. Fol. H 16. 1335 28. 
The Greeks seem generally to have re- 
commended men to marry a little under 
or a little over thirty. See on this subject 
Bliimner Privatalterthiimer p. 36 ». 1. 
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> ‘ sd 
avdpt 8& Ta TpidKovta ; Ta rota avrav; én. Tuvarni pév, iv 
S eye, dpEapévn amd eixoorétibos péyps TeTTapaKovTaéTLsos 
, a , > \ (ie ae} \ \ 2 U , , \ 
tikrew TH TONEL* avdpl Sé, éredav THY OEUTAaTHY Spopov akunv 


maph, TO amd TOUTOV YyEvVaV TH TOdEL MEXPL TEVTEKALTTEVTHKOV- 


, > / a 7 ee ? \ , La \ 

taétous. “Apdotépwr | yoov, bn, aitn akun ow@patos Te Kal 
a 4 UY , 

dpovncews. Ovxovv éav Te mpecButepos TovTwY éav TE vewTEpoOsS 


a > \ \ , Wa ” (4 oo” OL 
TOV €ig TO KOLVOY YevYnoEwY ArpnTat, OUTE BoLovy OTE SiKaLOV 

, \ e “ ¢ a , a / A x , 
hijcomev TO audpTynma, ws Taida gitvoVTOS TH TOAEL, Os, Av NAOn, 
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32 tlkrew TH WokeL—yevvav TH TWdAeL. 
These phrases express concisely the Plato- 
nic view of marriage. They are equally 
applicable to the Spartan ideal, and may 
have been borrowed from Sparta. Cf. 
Plut. Pyrrh. 28. 5 trav 6é mpecBuTépwv 
Twes émnkoovOouv Bowvtes* Otxe, ’Axpd- 
tate, kal olfe Tav Xihwvlda* pdvoy matdas 
dyadols Ta LZmrdpra moler. ‘‘ What 
Lucan observes about Cato of Utica, is 
applicable to the Guardians of the Platonic 
Republic: — Venerisque huic maximus 
usus | progenies: Urbi pater est, Urbique 
maritus ” (Phars. 11 387 f.) Grote. 

érev8av—axpyv: ‘when he has out- 
lived his swiftest prime of running.’ 
The expression ééurdrnv Spbuov axpuny is 
doubtless borrowed from some epinikian 
poet, perhaps Bacchylides or Pindar. The 
dactylic rhythm is not in itself enough to 
justify us in assigning the phrase (with 
Herwerden) to epic or elegy. The author 
of the quotation was probably speaking 
By 
applying the phrase (of course in a meta- 
phorical sense) to his bridegrooms, Plato 
contrives again to suggest the now familiar 
analogy of a ‘ breeding-stud of horses and 
mares’: see on 460 Cc. The comparison 
gains in realism and point, if it was the 
custom of antiquity, as it is now, to bring 
a first-rate racer to the stud (iamopédpfior, 
immorpopetov) when ke ceased torun. This 
is probable in itself, and supported to some 
extent by a comparison of Plut. Zyc. 15. 
12 Urmous bd Tots Kpatloras TOV dxeElwv 
BiBafover, xdpire meiPovres 7 pucO@ Tovs 
kupious with Virg. Georg. 3. 209—211. 


Just so Plato will not allow his guardians 
to marry until the fever in the blood has 
somewhat cooled: cf. Laws 775 B—776B 
and J. B. Mayor in CZ. Rev. X p. 111. 
Stallbaum was the first to detect the 
poetical quotation. J. and C., though 
translating by ‘‘ his swiftest prime of run- 
ning,” follow Schleiermacher in under- 
standing the phrase literally; but we may 
fairly doubt if Greek runners had passed 
their prime at 25, and, even if they had, 
‘‘non hic erat tali designationi locus, nisi 
forte ob id ipsum, quod cursui minus 
idonei forent, ad nuptias idoneos visos 
credimus ” (Schneider). map7 means ‘let 
go by,’ “‘hinter sich hat” (Schneider): cf. 
such expressions as mapiévac Karpov (II 
370 Bal.), vixra uéonv mapévres (Hdt. viii 
g), and especially Soph. O. C. 1230 e€v7’ 
av 76 véov mapy ‘when he hath seen youth 
go by’ (Jebb), and Bacchylides 3. 88 ed. 
Kenyon dvdpl & [ov @]€uts roddv m[laplévta 
|yijpas OdA[eca]v abris dyKouicca | Bar. 

461A 4 advdAdOy. ‘Si non latuerit 
foetus praeter legem susceptus, ne in lucem 
quidem edetur, sed antea opprimetur” 
(Schneider). Cf. c below, 

5 yevvyoerat = ‘will be produced’ 
must, if right, refer to birth (‘‘hervorkom- 
men wird” Schneider), otherwise gus is 
superfluous. Bekker and others are 
possibly right in reading yevjoerae with 
1g, and some other Mss: cf. Hdt. vi 69, 
where Stein prints -yeyeynuévos in place 
of yeyevynuévos. See Lntrod. § 5. 

gis as. Seecr. x. and Jutrod. § 5. 
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4618 8 tro oxérov. Cf. (with J. 
and C.) oxérvos= ‘an unlawful child.’ 

yeyovess =‘ produced,’ ‘a product of,’ 
is cancelled by Hartman; but vs is too 
far away, and ylyvec@at (‘to be produced’) 
is sufficiently accurate: cf. yévnrat in 
461 C. 

II avéyyvov: ‘unauthorised,’ because 
the child of an irregular union. An 
avéyyvos yduos is a marriage without an 
éyy’7 or contract between the parents of 
the betrothing parties (Bliimner Pyzvazalt. 
p- 262 2. 2). 

14 @. 7 is read by 4, Vind. E and 
Bisel (Praep. Ev. Xi 19. 18); but 
avrovs includes both sexes, and in such 
cases the masculine is preferred to the 
feminine. Hartman strangely thinks @ 
neuter. 

15 Ovyatpl «tA. The cases enu- 
merated are all in the direct line, and 
nothing is said forbidding unions between 
‘brothers’ and ‘sisters.’ See however 
461 Ex. Greek law permitted the mar- 
riage of uncles with nieces, aunts with 
nephews, and even half-brothers and half- 
sisters, provided they were not 6uouqrproe 
(Becker’s Charicles E. T. p. 478, with 
the passages there cited). Some of Plato’s 
contemporaries, notably the Cynics, enter- 
tained peculiarly revolting views on this 
subject, and the question was frequently 
agitated in his time: see Diimmler Pro/eg. 
zu Pl, St. pp. 52 ff. The Stoics agreed 
with the Cynics: see the authorities cited 


in Henkel Stud. zur Geschichte d. Gr. 
Lehre vom Staat p. 30. 

461c 17 Kaltatra y’ 78 KTA.: ‘and 
all this only after we have exhorted them’ 
etc. #5 goes with dd@joouer (or the like) 
understood after rdvra. J. and C. wrongly 
connect rdavra with mpo@upetcba (‘to use 
all diligence’). The voice should pause a 
little before dtaxeXevodmevor. 

18 pd’ els has KTA.: ne im lucem 
quidem efferre. Much less shall we per- 
mit it to live if born: see App. IV. umdé 
prepares the way for édy 6é 7 idonrat 
«TX. Hartman strangely prefers uj, ‘cum 
post uddora coniunctio pydé_prorsus 


frigeat.”” But udduora pév is, of course, 
‘if possible.’ 
19 pdt €v. See cr. z. pndé y & 


occurs in a few inferior Mss besides A, 
and is read by Baiter and others, but we 
do not find ye thus interposed between 
ove (undé) and els. 

yévyTar KTA. = yévnrat sc. Kinua, Bid 
onrat means ‘force its way’ sc. els Td pas 
(J. and C.). The extreme emphasis 
shews what importance Plato attached 
to this provision. The procuring of 
abortion, though perhaps in certain cases 
punishable by law (Meier and Schomann 
Att. Process p. 381), was in practice 
common enough: see Bliimner Privazale. 
p- 76. Plato permits it also in the Zaws 
(740 D). The general Greek sentiment 
on this matter is fairly represented 4 
Aristotle when he says (/o/. H 16. 1335° 


| 
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22 ff.) wploOar yap det rHs Texvorroilas TO 
TAROos. édv 5€ riot ylynrat mapa Tatra 
ovvévacbévTwr, mpl alabnow évyyevéoBar 
Kal fw, éumoaeltcOa det thy duBwow* 
TO yap dovov Kal 7d ph Owwpiouevoy TH 
aicOjoe Kal To (Hv ~ora. 

7TWWévat KTA.: ‘so deal with them.’ 
7iOévac is more delicate than éxri0éva, 
which was read before Bekker, although 
it has no Ms authority. Herwerden sug- 
gests that 7:@évac means @dmrew (as in 
469 A), but Plato expresses himself with 
more refinement. tpopjs does not mean, 
as some are fain to believe, merely the 
educational system reserved for the guar- 
dians: see on 459 E and App. IV. 

21 watépas KTA.: ‘how will they dis- 
tinguish one another’s fathers’ etc.? The 
Aristophanic parallel is here very close: 
Ilés oty otTw (avTwy judy Tods atbTov 
matdas éxaoros | éora duvards diayyve- 
oxew ; Tl dé de? ; warépas yap aravras | To’s 
tmpecBurépovs avrav eivar Toior xpbvoiow 
vomovow (Lccl. 635—637). The question 
touches an obvious difficulty in any system 
of the community of children; but, as 
a link in the chain of evidence connect- 
ing the Lcclesiazusae and the Republic, 
the parallel deserves to carry weight, 
although it has sometimes been pressed 
too far. See on the one hand Teichmiiller 
Lit. Fehd. 1 pp. 18—19 and Chiappelli 
kw. di Filolog. XI p. 213, and on the 
other Zeller* 11 1. p. 551 ~. 2. Cf. also 
App. I. 

461D 23 Sexdtw krtA.: ‘in the tenth 
month and also in the seventh month.’ 
67 (as J. and C. remark) draws attention 
to the more exceptional case: cf. 11 367 C 
nm. The Greek cannot, I think, be taken 
as an inexact way of saying ‘‘ from seven 


26. 
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to ten months after” (J. and C.). In 
point of fact the majority of ancient writers 
on the subject denied that children were 
ever born in the eighth month of preg- 
nancy: see Gellius /Voct. Att. 111 16 and 
Censorinus de die natali 7. 2. 

28 éyévvwv: ‘were engaged in be- 
getting children’: cf. 460 ©, and 461 B 
(rév  éru yevvdvTwv). Richards has 
pointed out (C7. Rev. Iv p. 7) that the 
imperfect refers ‘‘to the whole time of life 
during which father and mother were 
allowed, if the lot fell upon them, to take 
part in the regular unions.” Cf. 727. 18 D 
vouuovor 5€ mdvres TavTas avTovs Opmoryevels, 
addedpas pev Kal ddeApods Goowrep dv THs 
mTpetovons évros nAtklas ylyywrrat. 
Jowett’s version—‘‘ all who were begotten 
at the time when their fathers and mothers 
came together ’’—mistakes both év and 
éyévvwy. Schneider translates the passage 
correctly. 

29 dote—GrrecOar. I agree with 
Richards in understanding this of the 
*‘irregular unions which were last men- 
tioned”? (461 c). But in spite of the 
explicit reference in 6 viv 6H édéyouer, 
Plato has not as yet forbidden such unions 
between ‘brothers’ and ‘sisters’: see 
461 C 2. The discrepancy is hard to 
explain, especially as the list in 461 C 
seems intended to be exhaustive. The 
effect of the prohibition (owing to the 
meaning now given to ‘brother’ and 
‘sister’) would be greatly to restrict, but 
not to abolish, unauthorised liaisons. 

461E 29 ddeddods krh. refers only 
to State-marriages, as 6 kAjpos shews. 
Without this exemption Plato’s proposals 
would (according to Richards l.c.) ‘‘have 
rendered all unions whatever practically 
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impossible.” Surely not; although they 
would have unduly favoured the ryjAv-yeros 
mais. A son, for example, who is born 
when his mother is 21 and his father 26, 
cannot marry till he is 49, because he is 
29 before his bride can possibly be born, 
and she cannot marry under 20; whereas 
ason, whose father is 54 and mother 39 
when he is born, can marry a girl only 
one year younger than himself, because 
his father and mother retire at 55 and 40 
respectively. Did Plato intend the sons 
of elderly couples to marry young, and 
those of young couples to marry late? 
Such an inference is unlikely, although 
it is the logical outcome of his theories. 
In any case Plato did well to introduce 
a saving clause. The kouwos kd7Hpos, 
obedient to the archons, would couple 
‘brothers’ and ‘sisters,’ whenever it 
seemed desirable in the interests of the 
State, so long as they were not really 
blood-relations. (This the archons of 
course would know.) Apollo’s priestess 
would platonize. We must suppose that 
her assent is given in advance, and once 
for all (although mpocavaipy is present 
and follows guumlary), unless she had an 
accredited representative on the spot, 
which there is nothing to indicate. On 
Plato’s attitude to Apollo see IV 427 C z. 

461E—464B Let us now endeavour 
to shew that community of wives and 
children is best, and in agreement with 
the general plan of our constitulion. That 
zt as the best policy Plato proves as follows. 
A legislator should above all things aim 


at maintaining unity within his city. 
The most effective instrument for this 
purpose is community of pleasure and 
pain. As in an individual man, the 
sufferings of a single member affect the 
whole, so also in a well-governed city, the 
joys and sorrows of every citizen are 
shared by all. It is easy to shew that 
our ideal city fulfils this condition in 
a unique degree, both by means of tts other 
institutions, and more especially through 
the community of wives and children. 

461E 34 émopévy—toditela. This 
topic was not specified in the original 
distribution of the subject (458 B), but it 
is closely connected with ws waxp@ Bed- 
tiorn. Plato does not deal with it till 
464 B. 

35 PBeBatdoacbarKtA. Hirschig can- 
celled wap& tod Adyou: but cf. (with 
Stallbaum) Gong. 489 A wa—BeBawowpae 
Hin mapa cod. ‘The argument’ is per- 
sonified, as often. 

462 A 5 dpa. <e> dpa was 
suggested by Dobree; but cf. (with 
Stallbaum) Gorg. 475 B mp&tov pév dH 
oxeWwoueba, Apa—vmepBadre xTrrX. The 
exact translation is ‘to enquire, Do the 
institutions we have described’ etc. 

7 txopev otv «td. Cf. IV 422 E. 
ardots was the greatest evil which a Greek 
city had to fear, and Athens had suffered 
from it grievously. Now individualism 
was the peculiar pride and glory of the 
Athenian State (Thuc. 11 37), so that we 
need not wonder if Plato traced ordous 
to individualism, and rushed to the 
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opposite extreme. Cf. Krohn 7%. 7. 
p- 4, Pohlmann Gesch. d. ant. Kommu- 
nismus etc. pp. 146—184, and see on 
II 369 A. 

462 B 9g mow plav. J. and C. 
assert that Plato “‘ has no idea of a unity 
of opposites or differences—rd dvritow 
cuudépov,” and Aristotle argues to the 
same effect in Pol. B 2. 12613 22 ff. But 
it is in fact on sucha unity that the entire 
fabric of Plato’s city rests: see IV 423 D7., 
and cf. also 432 A, 443 D. The perfect 
city is a & with three wo\\d—trulers, 
auxiliaries, farmers and artisans, or, if 
rulers and auxiliaries are classed together 
as guardians, then with two. Plato’s 
object throughout this episode is to keep 
the whole city ‘one’ by preventing ove 
of its constituent factors, viz. the guard- 
ians, from becoming ‘many.’ If the 
guardians are united—so he holds—no 
danger to the city’s unity need be appre- 
hended from the others (465 B). With 
the sentiment generally cf. Ar. Lec, 
594 and 674 (ulav olknoly pnue mojoew 
cuppicac’ els év dmavta| wore Badlfew 
eis G\AjAous). See also on 463 E and 
App. I. 

13 ot pev—tys méAews. As when 

| a national disaster is made the occasion 

of a party victory. Plato may be think- 
ing of scenes which he had witnessed 
in his native city. Bosanquet cites an 
excellent illustration from Dem. de Cor. 
217. 

ten C 17 Kal—tavra: i.e. dray wh 
aua pléyywvrai—rd Te adréTpLov Kal Td 
ovk a\\Orpiov. Hartman ejects cal mepl 
Tod ddXorpiov as a ‘‘futile interpreta- 


A. P. 


mentum” on 70 ovx éudv. There is 
nothing to prove that xal—ratrd was 
read by Aristotle (Pol. B 3. 1261" 18), 
Plutarch (140 D, 484 B, 767 D), Iam- 
blichus (de vita Pythag. 167) or Proclus (zz 
remp. ed. Kroll 11 pp. 78. 28, 365. 11), 
though Iamblichus uses the word aAXérpiov 
instead of Plato’s ovx éudv. But as none 
of these authors pretends to be quoting 
Plato’s zpstssima verba, the omission 
proves nothing. Although the words 
add nothing to the sense, they approach 
the matter from another point of view, and 
are in my judgment certainly genuine. 

18 évyruweKtdA. ‘Thus in whatever 
city the largest number of men agree in 
applying these expressions, ‘‘ mine” and 
“not mine,” to the same thing,’ etc. 
TovUro agrees with the nearest of the two 
objects, viz. 7d €udv. For the use of ért 
cf. Parm. 147 D. The reading ém 706 
avréd—see cr. m.—is as old as Iam- 
blichus: see the passage referred to above, 
where Iamblichus has éwl 76 adréd 70 
éuov PbéyyeoOar kal 7d adXdédzpiov. It is 
retained by the majority of editors; but 
no other instance of Aéyew emi te has yet 
been adduced, and the expression is 
certainly very strange. qéperv dvoua 
él re (Soph. 237 C, D: cf. also Zim. 
37 E), of which Schneider reminds us, is 
a different thing from Néyerv dvoua ext 
Tt. Various emendations have been pro- 
posed. The choice seems to me to lie 
between éml 7@ a’r@ and éml Tod adrod. 
The latter emendation—which I once 
adopted—was (as I learn from Schneider) 
proposed by Kiister instead of éml rd 
av7ré6 in lamblichus: cf. womep éml tov 
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daxrdov éXéyouev VII 524 E (‘in the case 
of the finger’) al, Although the genitive 
may be right, the dative now seems to 
me slightly more natural and easy. Hart- 
man ejects él rd av’ré altogether, but 
there is no occasion for the knife. Cf. 
IV 436B. For the error see Jntrod. 
§ 5. 
20 Kal HTLs 84 KTA. 67 is illative, 
and kal ‘also.’ Kxal—é&xer (sc. dpiora 
Ovoixetrat) is certainly interrogative, as 
Schneider pointed out: see in D below 
To0ro 8 épwrds. Plato recurs to his 
favourite analogy between man and the 
State: cf. 11 368 E f. 2x. 

21 otov 6tav «tA. Poschenrieder 
(Die Pl. Dial. in threm Verhdltnisse zu 
ad. Hippokratischen Schr. p. 67) cites 
a remarkable parallel from the author 
of the treatise de locis in homine (Littré 
VI p. 278 c. 1) el Tus BovAeTat TOD oHparos 
aTokaBav pépos Kak@s Toe TO opuKpd- 
TaTov, wav TO gOua alcOjoeTa Thy Telow, 
dkoln dv Tis 7, dia 766e, 6TL TOU TwHmaTos 
TO opuKkpoTarov mavra éxel, boamep Kal Td 
péyiorov’ totro 6° 6moloy dv tis maOn 
éravapépe. mpds Thy duoebvinv Exacrov 
mpos Thy éwurod, jv Te Kakbv, HY TE ayabdv 
T° Kal dud Tadra Kal ddyéer kal HOerar bd 
€Oveos Too opuKpordrov Td cGpa, Ore ev TO 
ouiKpoTdTw mavr eye Ta pépen Kal Tadra 
éravagépoucr és TA TPOv alTav Exacta Kai 
SayyédNover wavta. The ‘sympathy’ of 
the different parts of the human body was 
a Hippocratean tenet (fuyurabéa mdvra 
de alimento 1X c. 23 Littré). Cf. Shake- 
speare Othello 111 4. 146—148, ‘‘ For let 
our finger ache, and it indues Our other 
healthful members ev’n to that sense Of 
pain.” Plato goes farther, and represents 
the partnership as extending also to the 
soul: see next note. 

maca % Kowwvia KTA.: ‘the entire 


partnership pervading the body with the 
soul, organized into a single composite 
organization, viz. that of the ruling power 
in the partnership’ etc. Plato’s language 
is precise, but difficult. I take 7—wWuxjv 
as defining the kowwvla. Kata 76 c@pua is 
written rather than Tod cduaros, because 
the partnership is not only a partnership 
of body with soul, but also a partnership 
of the different parts of body with one 
another. rerayuévn—see cr.z.and App. V 
—appears to suit ovvragéts better than 
rerapevyn. A oatyrakis is the ordered 
combination of two or more elements: 
cf. Zim. 24 C and Laws 903 D puxy 
ouwTeTaypevn owuart. The words Tod 
dpxovros define the ovvraés; although 
neuter in gender, they really refer, not 
to the soul, but to the whole ctyvraéis 
or gévoXov, i.e. 6 avOpwros. It is 6 av- 
@pwros who rules in the partnership, 
although he is himself a partner only in 
the sense in which the whole is partner 
with its parts. The expression 6 av- 
Opwmos Tov OdxTvAov addyet is thus seen 
to be as exact as possible. The confusion 
between rerayuévos and TeTamévos is easy: 
ouvTerapévws, for example, and curTe- 
Tayuéevws are often confused in MSS: see 
Ast’s Lex. Plat. s.v. Evvrerapévws and my 
edition of the Apology p. 127. Cf. also 
infra 474 A 72. 

23 é& ality: i.e. &v TH Kowwvrla (so 
also Schneider), not (as Stallbaum) év 77 
yux7. Plato means that every single 
man (évds dv@pwrov above) is a single 
organized whole—a partnership in which 
the whole is partner with, and rules, the 
parts. See also App. V. 

462D 23 yoerd—tvvyAyyoev : ‘mo- 
mentary’ aorists: cf. Zheaet. 156 E. 

25 addAAov otovody: sc. besides the 
finger. 
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mept ndovhns palfovtos. 
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i \ a eas! - 
‘O autos yap, pn’ Kat TovTO O EpwTas, 


Tov ToLovTOU éyyUTaTa 7 apioTa ToNLTEVOLEVN TOALS oiKel. “Evos 
5), olwat, wdoxovtos TeV TodLTaY OTLOby 1) ayabov 4) KaKoV 1 
E tova’tn modus padiota! te pyjoe éavTis elvat TO WadoxXov Ka! 30 
}) cvvncOjoerar drraca 1) EvddAvTijcetar. “Avayen, &pn, THY Ye 


eVVOLOV. 


3 Md Cras . a \ e / 
XI. “Opa av ein, Hv 8 eyo, erraviévar nuiv emt THY NnmweTEepay 
nr a b] Scan eX ? ec 
modu, Kal Ta TOD AOYoU OMoAOYHnMaTA oKOTELVY EV AUTH, EL AUTH 


pdduot exer, elte Kal Addn TLS paddXov. 
lal / ” i 

463 Ti odv; ote pév | wou Kal ev Tais GAXaLs TONETLY apyYoVTES TE 
A e. ” e \ > > Ta Fy "Eh 

Kat Shpos, ote O€ Kal ev avTy; OTL. 


Ovxodv xpy, edn. 35 


Tlovitas weéev On waves 


fal A an 2 
obToL AAXjAovs Tpocepodar; Ids 8 ov; “AAG pds TO ToAITAS 


| fee te J o ” a \ + / z 
Tio év Tals AAXaLS SHos TOS apYoVTAS TPOTayopEvel ; 


"Ev pev 


a a a Ve EN BA 
Tais ToNais SeoroTas, év dé Tals SnwoKpaToupévars avTO TOVVOMa 
a oe Uv an \ a / 
Todt, dpxyovtas. Ti & o év TH npetépa Shwos; Tpos TO ToALTAS 


/ \ ” U i 
TL TOUS apxXovTas pno. ELVQaL 5 


Ss n ’ | Oey 7 v 
WTNPAas TE Kab ETT LKOUPOUS, epy. 


34. airy g: adr AIIZ. 








28 évds 84 KtA. We may compare 
the Stoic doctrine ‘“‘incommoda autem 
et commoda (ita enim edxpnoripara et 
dvoxpyotj“ara appello) communia (sc. 
inter sapientes) esse voluerunt” (see 
Cicero de Fin. 11 69, and Madvig’s 
note). Not a few of Plato’s regulations 
in Book v foreshadow the communistic 
theories of Stoicism: see Dyroff Z¢hzk 
d. alten Stoa pp. 211 f., 226—231. Plato 
however contrives to make his com- 
munism live; whereas the Stoics seldom 
did. 

462 34 attn. Seecr.2. Schneider 
says avry is ‘ea potissimum,” referring 
to VII 516 B, where however we should 
(I believe) read ofros. See note ad loc. 
Here ain is required by the contrast 
with elite kal GAH Tis GAAOv. For the 
error cf. VIII 552 A, where g and several 
Mss wrongly read av77. See also /ztrod. 
§ 5. 

2G tom. For the syntax see on 
II 363 A. éo7 is a privileged verb in 
Attic prose: cf. Kiihner Gy. Gr. 11 p. 61. 

463 A 5 8Seomdtas. Demosthenes 
remarks that the subjects in an oligarchy 
are ‘cowards and slaves’ (avavdpo kal 
Sotrha). See zw Timocr. 75 and Whibley 
Gk. Oligarchies p. 143. 

6 dpxovtas. Plato is thinking of 





the Athenian Archons. The object of 
this chapter, which seems at first sight 
somewhat loosely constructed, is to prove 
that cuurdGeva prevails to a unique extent 
in the Platonic city. The appellations 
owrhpes and émixovpot, on the one hand, 
and pucfoddra and rpodets on the other, 
involve a greater degree of interdepend- 
ence than is expressed by the correspond- 
ing names in other cities. The archons 
too are more than fellow-rulers: they are 
fellow-guardians, their official designation 
among one another serving continually 
to remind them of their duty to the lower 
classes. Among themselves they use the 
terms of family relationship, and with 
these their actions correspond. Thus the 
distinction between mem and ¢uum is 
more nearly obliterated than in any other 
city. Everything is em. 

463 B 7 émkovpous. The official 
designation of the second order is applied 
by the people to the ruling class as a 
whole. They are expected to look upon 
the émlxovpoe as ‘helpers of the people’ 
rather than as the rulers’ auxiliaries, al- 
though it is the latter function which 
gave them their name (III 414 B). This 
is clear from owrijpds re kal émuxotpous, 
both of which epithets are suggestive 
of protecting deities. See also on 464 B. 
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Tt 8 obrow tov Shuov; MucOoddtas te nal tpodéas. Oi & ev 
Tais adAais apyxovtes Tovs Sypous; Aovrous, edn. Ti & of 


” > / 
lo apyovtes addAndovs; Evvapyovtas, épn. Ti & of apérepor; 
, wv Ly ? a n ? t al > lal by 
Fuudvracas. “yess ody eitreiv Tév apyovtwy Tav év Tals addaLs 
/ / an a 
Todeow et TIS TIWa EXEL TpocErTEY THY EvyapyovTwY TOY péeV wS 
tal XK; ? ¢€ / fal 
oixetov, TOV O ws aGdAOTpLOV; Kal qroAXov’s ye. Ovxodv Tov perv 
> a € if lal jd \ / | \ a 3 / e a 
oikeloy ws EavTod vouiler Te Kal éyer,! TOV S arOTPLOV ws OvY GC 
Oirto. Ti d€ of tapd coi diraxes; of botis adTaov 
yy Xx a / - \ ox Lal id > / 
Exoe av Tov Evxppvrakwv vopicas Tiva 1) TpocerTrEety WS ANAOTPLOV ; 

“ ” \ / DK a 
Ovdsapas, én: Tavti yap, 6 av évtuyydvy Ts, 7) OS AdEADD 7 BS 
LO Xr a nN ¢ SA € Ae sol [ee eee" fal 4. x / Zz / 
GOEAHH 7) OF TAaTPL 1 ws wNTpL % bel 7) Ouyatpl 7) TovT@Y éxyovols 
) Tpoyovols vomwel éevtuyxavew. 


15 €QUTOD ; 


/ 
Kadmota, jv 8 eyo, Néyers* 
? yy \ ih ? an f ? lal \ ? , U ? Lal 
20 GNX’ ETL Kai TOdE El7ré* TOTEPOV avTois Ta GVOMAaTA poOvOV oiKEla 
s ry Aan ; 
vopobeTHaels, 7) Kal Tas Tpakes Tdoas | KaTA Ta dvOmaTa TpaTTELY, D 
/ \ / / / n 
Tepl TE TOVS TATEPAS, OTA VOMOS Tept TaTépas aidovds TE TrépL Kal 
Knoemovias Kat Tod UmnKoov Selv Eival TOY yovéwy, 7) pijTE TPS 
n > , ’ nw 14 Ae, 
Gedy pnte mpcs avOpoTrav avT@ apewvov éEcecOat, Ws ovTE boLa 
Y yf a a 
25 oTe OlKava TpaTTOVTOS av, EL AAA TPaTTOL 7) TAaUTA; avTai cor 
eY) aA > c , a a e , 2A\ \ 
H adrat pyar €€ aravt@v TOV ToALTOV buvncovaly EevOds Tepl 
\ an i a a 3 a 3 
Ta TOV Taldwy wTa Kal TEpl TaTépawr, ods av aUTOIS TLS aTTopHYN, 
lal Ui a n 
Kai wept Tov Addo Evyyevav; | Abtat, py: yedotov yap av ein, E 
i la > cal h WaT an 
el avev Epywv oiKeta ovopata bia Tov cToMaT@V movoy PUéyyourTo. 
a ” / / 3 ea) / oa, x 
30 Llacav dpa Todewv pariota év avtH Evppwvyncovow évds Tivos 7 
i 59 a d a \ a \ \ \ 
€U 7) KAK@S TPATTOVTOS O VvUV 67 EAéeyomev TO PHua, TO OTL TO E“ov 


11. Tay év g: ev ATIz. 








463c 17 ‘twavtl yap—évtvyxdvev. have a change of construction, and kat 


A slight exaggeration: see 461 D, E 772. 
Cf. Hdt. tv 104 érlkowov 6¢ rv yuvatk&v 
Thy pikw tmovedvra (ol ’AydOupoo), iva 
kaclyvnrol Te add\dAjAwY Ewor Kal olkHLoL 
édvres mavtes punte pOdvm pnre e&xOer 
Xpéwvrar és adA7jdovs and ib. 180 ad fin. 
Similar motives for domestic communism 
are mentioned by Diod. Sic. 11 58. See 
also, for other traces, whether real or 
legendary, of community of wives and 
children in antiquity Xanthus 47. 28, 
Ephorus 77. 76 and Theopompus 7”. 222 
(in Miller Frag. Hist. Gr. Vol. 1), to- 
gether with Arist. Po/. B 3. 1262 19. 
463 D 22 wepl te TA. Te is dva- 
ké\ovdov:: we should expect kal mepi rods 
ddous Evyyevets to follow. Instead, we 


wept waTépwyv—kal wept Tav dddwv svy- 
yevév (line 27). Cf. 11373Bm. = ‘alio- 
quin,’ as often after a verb of obligation 
(here detv): cf. VI 489 E, 503 A. 

vopos : sc. éore mparrew. 

24 atr@: though adrots in c: cf. 1 


See on II 415 D. hun 
is the half-personified vox populi, vox Det: 
cf. Nigelsbach Machhom. Theol. p. 165. 
It is the quasi-personification of Pjua 
which accounts for the active turjcovow 
(‘will sing in the ears of’ etc.): cf. Ix 
573 A mepl avrov BouBotoa. 

463 £5 31 6—frpa is the object of 
Evigdwrjcovew (Schneider), just as in IV 
432A Tavrdv depends upon fvvadovras. 
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lal > / se > f lal 
ed mpadrttet, %) Ste TO €uov KaKas. “AdnOéotata, 7 8 6s. Ovxodv 


464 pera | ro’Tov Tod Soypatos Te Kal pynuatos Epapev EvvaxonovOeiv 


B 


| 


lal ? lal Yj 
tds te HdSovas Kal Tas dUTas KowH; Kai opOas ye epapev. 
ca , lal lal Lal Lal aA \ 
Ovxcodv pwadiota Tod avTOD KoLvwYycOVaLY Hiv ot TrodtTaL, 5 87 
fol / 
éuov dvopacovow, TovTov Sé€ KotvwvodvTes oTw 51) AVITNS TE Kal 
. > > / 
HSovnS peaddwoTta Kowaviav EEovow; Ilodv ye. *Ap’ ody TovTwY 
aitia mpos TH ANN KaTaTTacEL TOV YUVaLKOY TE Kal TaLdov 
IA a / 
Kowavia Tols purakuv; 
/ 
XII. ?AAXAa piv péyrotov ye! woreL ad’TO @pmoroynoapev 
/ 
ayabov, amercalovtes eV oiKkoupévny TOALY TwOpaTL TPOS pmépOs 
e La) Ul 4 \ € fol if y” \ 2] lal > ” 
avTov AVMs TE TEpL Kal HOovAS ws Ever. Kai opOas y, dn, 
fal fal lal ¢ lal 
@poroynoapev. Tod peyictov dpa ayabod TH mode. aitia nuiv 
a a / lal 
mépavtat 1) KoW@via Tols émiKoUpols THY TE Traidwy Kal TOV 


IlovAd prev ody pdrtota, ey. 





Aristotle’s criticism deserves to be quoted 
(Pol. B 3. 12627 1 ff.) orws xacros ‘émds’ 
Aéyer Tov eD mpdrrovta T&v Todirwv 7 
Kakws, Omdoros Tuyxdver Tov dpiOudy wr, 
olov ‘éuds 7) ToD Setvos,’ TovTov Tov Tpdmov 
Aéywv Kal? Exacrov Tov xXiAlwy, 7 dow 7 
mods éotl, kal ToOTO SicTafwy* adndrov yap 
@ owéBn yevéobar Téxvov 7 owOFvac yevd- 
pevov. There is a far deeper truth in 
Plato’s saying than in Aristotle’s animad- 
versions thereupon, and ‘‘das_ schdne 
Wort, dass alle dasselbe mein nennen 
sollen, hat es nicht verdient, von Aris- 
toteles mit logischen Regeln gehetzt zu 
werden. Die Geschichte hat iiberall wo 
eine erhabene Idee eine Gruppe von 
Menschen so durchdringen sollte, dass 
der Wille jedes Einzelnen nur auf dieses 
Gemeinsame gerichtet sei, dem platoni- 
schen Gedanken im Prinzipe Recht gege- 
ben” (Nohle Dze Statslehre Platos etc. 
p- 133). See also on 4578 ff. 

464 A 1 éopev xtdA. 462 B, C. 
obxotv—efovaw sums up. 6 67—dvopd- 
govow is parenthetical, ‘to which, as we 
have seen, they will apply the name 
CO sioihelenaa 


4648 9g dexdfovtes kTA. See on 
462 Cand App. V. 
I2 €mKkovpoits. Why not ¢vAaé? 


The word @vAaxes regularly includes both 
the dpxovres and the émixoupo, but it is 
Strange to find éslxovpo including the 
7TéNeoe PvAakes or rulers (see on II 374 D), 
as it appears to do here and in 466 a. 
The following explanations may be sug- 
gested. (1) Jato intends the community 
of wives and children to extend only to the 


Auxiliaries, and not also to the Guardians. 
This view is taken by Blaschke (Famz/zen- 
u. Giitergem. da. Pl. St. p. 10), who asserts 
that the Rulers proper have already past 
the limits of age prescribed for matrimony. 
In point of fact, however, a man may 
become a 7rédeos PAGE at 50 (VII 540 A, 
B), whereas he can marry till he is 55 
(460 E). (2) As by far the largest num- 
ber of husbands would be only Auxiliaries, 
Plato speaks somewhat loosely, as if 
matrimonial community were confined to 
them. This explanation is possible enough 
in itself, but fails to explain the usage in 


406A. (3) éméxoupor is used with the new 
and_deeper meaning given to it in 463 B 
(where see note), ‘helpers of the people,’ 


rather than in its original and technical 
sense of the rulers’ auxiliaries. This suits 
all the passages, and is in my judgment 
what Plato intended. ézixoupos is not the 
only term whose connotation deepens as 
the Republic proceeds: cf. 11 376 B, 
II 392 C m2. 

464 B—465 D Domestic communism 
zs also in harmony with the general com- 
munistic character of the city. It will 
cement the union of the guardians and so 
consolidate the State. Jt will also deliver 
us from lawsuits arising out of disputes 
about the family and property. In cases 
of attempted violence to the person, we shall 
expect a man’s fellows to defendhim. The 
older citizens will exercise disciplinary 
powers over the younger; reverence and 
fear will keep the latter from retaliating. 
All these arrangements will tend to keep 
the rulers at peace with one another, and, 
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yuvaikov. Kai par’, épn. Kal peév 8) Kab tots mpocbev ye 
@poroyoupev* epapev yap wou ovte oixias TovTos idias Seiv 
eivat ovTE yhv ovTE TL KTHUa, GAXA Tapa Tav! ddrAw@V TpodHY 
AauPBavovtas picbdv THs puraKhs Kowh TavTas dvadioKelv, eb 
pérrovev dvTas piraxes eivat. "OpOads, épy. Ap’ obv ody, 
Omep byw, Ta TE Tpdcbev cipnuéva Kal TA VOY Aeyomeva ETL 
MadAov atepyaterar avdtod’s aAnOivols dUAaKkas Kal Tovel pi) 
Siacrav Thy TOdW TO ewov dvouabovtas pr) TO avTd, GAN’ AdXov 
aXo, Tov pév eis THY EavTOdD oikiav EXkovTa, 6 TL dv Sivntat yopis 
TOV add\dov KTHcacOat, Tov Sé Eis THY EavTOD Etépay | odcaY, Kal 
yuvaika Te Kal maidas Erépous, ndovas Te Kal adyndovas éutroLobv- 
Tas idiwv dvtwy idias, GAN évi Sdypate Tod oiKetou mépe él TO 
avTO TeivovTas mdvtTas eis TO SuvaTov oporabeis AVIS TE Kal 
nOovns etvat; Kousdy pev ody, edn. 
Mata pos AdANouS ovK olynoeTat EE aUTAY, Ws Eros EimreEiV, Sia 
TO pndev idtov éextHaOar TAHVY TO THpa, TA 8 GANa Kowa; bev 


Té 6€; dikae te Kal éyxrn- 


57) Umrdpyer TovTos aotacidaTos elvat boa! ye Sua ypnudTov 
 Taldov Kal Evyyevav kthow avOpwro ctaciafovow; IlodAy 
avaykn, bn, amnrArdy Oar. Kat pnv ovdé Biaiwv ye ovd aixeias 
dtxat OuKaiws dy elev év avtois. nrcEe pev yap NdiKas apvverOat 








if they are united, we shall not expect 
sedition in the rest of the State. Other 
minor advantages there are, too trivial to 
spectfy. 

464 8B 14 dpodoyotpev. I formerly 
read duodoyoduev with & g?, Stallbaum, 
and others; but Schneider, as I now 
think, is right in retaining the imperfect 
and referring it to the original mention of 
domestic communism in Book Iv. The 
whole of this discussion may in fact be 
regarded as a defence in the form of an 
explanation of the sentence IV 423 E— 
424A. See also App. I. 

464C 15 tpodyv AapBavovras kTA. 
summarises III 416 D, E. 

464 D 23 étépovs=p Tovs avrovs 
depends on dvoudforvras understood. D. 
and V. make éAxovra govern yuvatka— 
érépous, as Stallbaum formerly did, but 
Plato could not have said anything so 
ludicrous. 

25 oOpotadets: ‘simultaneously affected 
by’ D. and V. 6éovorabys (Ast) would 
mean ‘of like passions with.’ 

27 0s eros elmrety with olyjoerat = ‘al- 
most have disappeared,’ ‘‘so gut wie ver- 


schwunden sein” (Schneider): see on 1 
341 B. The English translators either 
omit or misinterpret the phrase. Aristo- 
phanes furnishes several pretty close 
parallels to Plato’s reasoning here: cf. 
Lccl. 560—610 and especially 657 (4AN’ 
ovdé Olkat mpwrov écovrar)—672. See 
Chiappelli Azv. az Filol. XI pp. 212 ff. 
and on the whole subject App. I. 

464531 ovdt—avtois. The first obdé 
is of course #e—guidem. Hoefer should 
not have conjectured o¥re—oUre (de part. 
Pip aaa). 

32 Sixalws is ejected by Cobet and 
Herwerden, but dikacoy just below sup- 
ports it. There cannot justly be any law- 
suits for outrages on the person, if we 
declare it just and honourable for a man 
to take the law into his own hands. This 
explanation is perhaps better than to 
translate ‘we may fairly suppose that 
there will not be’ etc. 

Ave «tA. Cf. (with J. and C.) 
Laws 879 E WME 5é PAKa—dpovvécdw Kara 
giow avev BéXous Witats Tals yepaly. 
It should be remembered that in cases of 
aixela the guilty party was the one és ay 


E 
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id i 
Kanrov Kal Sixatov mov dyjcopmer, avdyKnvy cwpatov émipedreia 
na Yj > 
Tubévtes. “OpOds, én. Kal yap rode dpOov | exer, jv 8 eyo, 
nn lal \ 
oUTOS 6 vosos’ et Tov Tis Tw OUpotTo, év TH ToLOUT@ TANPwV TOV 
Oupov ATTov emi petlous av tor oraces. IIpecBv- 
Tép@ pv vewtépwv TavTwV apyew TE Kal Kohdlew mpooTeTaEeTaL. 
a \ \ 4 , fs xX‘ \ Ey 
Ajrov. Kat pv ote ye vewtepos mpecRutepov, av pn apyovTes 
U ” 7 , >? / NX: ” Ud 
TpoaTatTwaty, ovTE AAR Braker Oat erruxeipyj}oet TOTE OVTE TUTTELD, 


Ilavu pév odp. 


. > ‘ £ \ N 
@s TO elKos* olpar & ovdée AAAS ATimagEL* Kava yap TO pUdaKE 


{ t 8é \ 7 Sa N fe / Nene 0, 

K@AVOVTE, Sé05 TE KAL AlOwsS, ald@s eV WS yovéwY un AmTecOaL 
a a \ \ 

elpyouoa, Sos 8 TO TH TacyovTL Tovs adrous BonOetv, Tovs MEV 


, 33 
mdvry corr. A®. VE 





&pin xerpwv adlkwy mpdrepos (Meier u. 
Schémann Att. Process p. 648). 

33. dvayKnv—rTilévres=‘curae cor- 
porum necessitatem imponentes,’ ‘com- 
pelling them to keep themselves in con- 
dition.’ Cf. Xen. Rep. Lac. 4.6 avayKy 
@ avrots evetlas Emtmedetobac’ Kal yap 
muKTevouct dud THY Epw, dou av EvuPddwor. 
It is probably of Sparta that Plato is 
thinking. I have now reverted to the best 
supported reading, although the use of 
Tibévres as virtually equivalent to ézctt- 
Gévres is not free from difficulty. There 
is considerable MS authority (including 
Il) for dvdyxy, and as émipédevay was read 
by A! (see cv. 7.) and several other Mss, 
I once conjectured <é&> dvdyKy cwud- 
Tw émiéhecav Teves, taking év avayKy 
as meaning dvaykaiay; but this idiom is 
very rare except with éo7l, jv and the 
like. Stobaeus (Flor. 43. 102) and Stall- 
baum read avayknv cwudtwy émipme)elas. 
In g and two other Mss the text runs 
avaykn (or davdykn) cwpdrwy émipedelas 
TiWévres. Does this mean ‘requiring them 
to guard against violence to the person’ 
(avaykn cwpdtwr)? If Plato meant to 
convey this meaning, it would be prefer- 
able to read dvdykyn cwudTwv émiuéderav 
7Oévres (for which there is also better MS 
authority), or possibly dvdyky cwudrwv 
éemipedeavy <avte>TiOévtes, but avdyKy 
owparwy would be a fantastic expression, 
though perhaps intelligible after Bialwy 
and aixelas. On the whole, I think the 
reading printed above has most in its 
favour. 

465A 2 é T® ToOVWUTH: i.e. by a 
personal encounter. 

3. mpeaButépw KtA. This too is pro- 


émienela APIL: émuédecay A'H: émipedelas g. 4. 
dd\Nws eg: dddos ATI, 


mavtwy AMT: 





bably Spartan: cf. Xen. Rep. Lac. 2. 10. 
Patriarchal discipline is in perfect harmony 
with Plato’s conception of the State as a 
single family. 

5 kal piv ore ye kTA. An anaco- 
luthon, the construction being broken by | 
otwar 6 ovdé xTA.: see 1 352 B mz. and 
infra 471 Cc. Here the apodosis would 
have been dfAov av ely or the like: cf. 
Stallbaum on Laws 677 B. Schneider 
and others suppose that ws 70 eixés is 
substituted dvaxoAovOws for eixds éatt-— 
a tolerably common form of anacoluthon 
in Plato and elsewhere (I 347 A z.): but 
such an idiom is awkward here. It 
is difficult again to supply 67\ov from 
Glauco’s answer, though the presence of 
67Aov may render the anacoluthon a trifle 
easier; nor can a governing verb be elicited 
from mpooreragerm. Others propose to 
abolish the anacoluthon: Ast by reading 
& ye vewrepos, Hartman by emending to 
mpoorerakecOar <dj\ov>. A7jdrov. Kat 


pny xt. Neither alternative is satis- 
factory: and Hartman’s is not even 
Greek. It should be noted that Aristo- 


phanes deals with the same subject in 
Lccl. 638 ff. See App. I. 

dpxovres.  Stallbaum reads of dp- 
xovres with g. ‘At varil sunt in civi- 
tate magistratus, neque semper eorundem 
nedum omnium est, tale quid mandare 
iunioribus” (Schneider). 

465 B g to—fPonfetv. 76 belongs 
to déos, ‘‘ut sensus idem sit, ac si dictum 
esset déos 6€¢ 76 Tis Tav d\Nwy BonOelas TO 
mdoxovTt. dos éotl Tods dddous BonBetv 
quin recte dicatur, nemo ambigit: quidni 
etiam 76 Tovs aAdous BonGetv déos dicere 
liceat ” (Schneider)? Cf. od mapa piocv 


10 WS VElS, TODS bé WS adEAHoOUS, TOUS Oé WS TraTépas. 
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ovTws, edn. 
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EupBaiver yap 


llavrayyn 67) é« Tadv vopwy eipyvnv pos addjAoUS 


of avopes dEovot; TloAAnv ye. Tovtwr pny év éavtots wy otaca- 
I >O\ \ , eo a, / \ I x \ 
Covrwy ovdév Sewvov pon ToTE % AAAN TOALS TpOsS ToUTOUS % TpPOS 


addjrous Suyootatnan. Ov yap od». 


Ta ye pny! cpixpotata 


a a > Lf , ’ lal \ V4 e . / x 
TOV KAK@OV OL aTpéTELay OKVO Kal Eye, OY aTNAAAYLEVOL AV 
7 / td 
elev, KONAKELaS TE TAOVTiwY TéVNTES ATropias TE Kal adyndovas 
e > 7 AY rn \ a > lal 
doas é€v matootpopia Kal ypnuaticpois Sia Tpodiy oixeTav 
> ie ‘ 
avaykaiay toyouvot, Ta pev Saverfomevor, Ta & e£apvovpevor, Ta 
N f , an 
S€ TavTws Topiaamevot, Oéuevor Tapa yuvaikds Te Kal oiKéTas, 
te id Cs / 
Taplevety TApAcoVTES, boa TE, @ Hire, TEP avTA Kal ola TaaxXoVEL, 
on if on, AK bh a \ ’ ” | i 
Ara Te OF) Kal ayevvh Kal ovn déva | réyeev. 


14. 





sre 


Thv Tod Ondeos mpos TO dppev (466 D). 
Madvig’s change of 76 to rod has met 
with much favour, and is accepted even 
by J. and C. To my mind it destroys 
the balance of the two clauses, by drop- 
ping the personification of déos, while 
retaining that of adds. For the sense 
cf. Ar. £ccl. 641—643 dA’ 6 mapectws 
ob émitpéWer’ rére 6 avdrois ovK eueN 
ovdév | Trav adXdorplov (sc. marépwv) darts 
Tomro.’ viv 6 nv mwAnyevTos akovon, | Kn 
avrov éxetvoy (illum ipsum sc. suum ipsius 
parentem, as Blaydes explains) témry 
Oediws Tots Sp@ow TovTO maxetrar. Aristo- 
phanes’ verses illustrate Tous mév ws veis 
exactly; the parallel could scarcely be 
closer. Cf. App. I. 

13 ovdéey Savoy py. This construction 
occurs only four times in the Platonic 
corpus: viz. in Ap. 28 a, Phaed. 84 B, 
Gorg. 520 D, and Lf. 7. 344 E (Weber 
in Schanz’s Beztrage 11 2, p. 50). 

465cC 16 kKodakelas KTA. mévytes 
has been variously explained as (1) for 
<ais €voyo. dy elev> mévyres or the like 
(Schneider), (2) in_partitive apposition 
with the subject of danAdayuévor ay 
elev (one of J. and C.’s alternatives), 
(3) nominative to ltcxovo. (Shorey in 
A; FL he XV pae3iy)e ands. also 
suggest that xoAaxelas is ‘‘ genitive singu- 
Jar in the same case as wy.” If so, we 
should read ddyndévos with g: but there 
is no room for doubt that codaxelas is the 
accusative plural. Of these interpreta- 
tions (1) is too difficult, while (3) is hardly 
possible, unless mévyres is placed after 


dixooratnon A*Rg: Sixoorarjce: All. 





isxovet, as was once proposed by Ast, 
who afterwards preferred to read dan\- 
Aayuévor dv elev <mévnres>, and finally 
wished to excise the word altogether. 
(2) is, I think, defensible, if we remember 
the Greek partiality for this kind of con- 
struction (IV 431 A z.), and the occasional 
irregularities of Platonic style. See also 
on VIII 556 C, D. Jackson conjectures 
mévytos (‘the poor man’s flatteries of the 
rich’), Stallbaum zevias in the sense of 
mevyTwv. I think wévyres is probably 
due to Plato: but if not, the word may 
be a gloss on xodaxelas Te movolwv or on 
ioxovo.. 

17 olket@v: not=olxelwy as the Scho- 
liast says, but domestice, ‘those of the 
household’ (of kata tév otkov mdvTes 
Hesychius), including, of course, slaves. 
Where there is no oka, as in Plato’s 
city, there can be no oixéra. Plato’s 
communism involves the abolition of 
domestic slavery as well as of family 
ties. See also on 469 B, C. 

18 td pév—Tapabovres: an interest- 
ing glimpse of the economic condition 
of the Athenian poor. Cf. Ar. Clozds 
1172 ff. The agreement in tense makes 
it probable that mopiodmevor, O€uevor, and 
mapadévres are grammatically coordinate ; 
although the money must of course be 
procured before it is deposited. The 
asyndeton has a rhetorical effect: cf. 
11 362 Bz. Hartman would omit mapa- 
dévres; but mapadcddva: takes an infinitive 
more easily than ri@eo@at. 

20 60a Te KTA.: ‘and the various and 
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TIOAITEIAC E 


Ajra yap, pn, kal Tupro. 


313 


lavrwv tre 6) TovTwy 


b] ‘ / /, fol la) / A tae } Lal 

aradrakovtat, Syoovel Te TOD pakaptaTov Biov, dv of OAVpTLOViKAL 
na a ’ / “| , 

tiov, waxaprotepov. Ij; Arad oucxpov tov pépos evdarpovifovrar 


a is 
éxelvot WY TOUTOLS UTTApPYEL. 


h TE yap TavdEe viKn KadXLwD, 


dA 


noe 


fol \ A , 
éx Tod Snuociou tpopy TeXewTépa. vikny Te yap ViK@ot Evwrracns 
a + a a / , 
THS TOAEWS TwTNpPLaV, TpoOpH TE Kal TOs AdrOLS TAOLY, dowV Bios 


e eB a r L \ 
E Setra:, avtol te Kal maides avadovvtat, Kal yépa déyovtat | mapa 


fal lal a / a es 
THS avTav worews CaovTés TE Kal TEdEUTHCAVTES TadHns alas 


peTéxyouaow. 


Kai pada, épn, Kara. 


Méprncat ovv, nv 8 éya, 


= , 7 , i) Bulls 7 \ 
dtu ev Tols mpoabev ovK oda OTOV AOyos ruiv éremANEEV, OTL TOS 


al \ , ” \ a 
466 dvAaxas ovK evdaipolvas trolotwev, ois eEov TavTa Exe Ta TOV 


I. mowotuev IL: movotuev A. 





manifold troubles which men suffer in 
connexion with such matters, all of them 
obvious enough and ignoble, and not 
worth spending words upon.’ ded Te 
for 67\a re 67 has slight Ms authority, 
but is only an absurd attempt to repre- 
sent & dmpérevay inc above. Still worse 
is the conjecture dovAd, which Herwerden 
approves. . 

465D—466D The life of our guard 
zans will be more glorious than that of 
wictors in the games. So far from being 
unhappy, they are the happiest of the 
citizens, and any attempt to aggrandise 
themselves at the expense of their country 
will only make them miserable. We con- 
clude that the best policy for a city is to 
make women share with men in every- 
thing, and such community ts in harmony 
with the natural relations between the 
SEXES. 

465 D 23 dmadddfovra. I formerly 
adopted Cobet’s conjecture dan\ddéovrar 
(NV. LZ. p. 243), which is attractive in 
itself, and also because of its correspond- 
ence with arn\\ayuevo dy elevinc. But 
even on the score of meaning the change 
can hardly be called a necessary one, and 
there is no MSs authority for the form 
amn\ddéovrat either here or (so far as I 
can discover) elsewhere. 

OAvpmiovika. KTA. ‘To him that 
overcometh’ etc. Plato frequently bor- 
rows similitudes and phrases from the 
national games. Cf. VI 503 A, 504 A, 
ix 583) Bl 72, & 61 35By Cy (O21 D; “and 
Phaedr. 256 B. Here he sings a sort of 
paean in honour of his more than Olympic 
conquerors. viky, 4 ék To Symoglou Tpoph 


(cf. AZ. 36 D), dvadodvra, yépa (such as 
mpoedpia Xenophanes /7. 2. 7) and rapjs 
atlas weréxovow are each of them signifi- 
cant points in the comparison. 

25 Gv—trdpxe. The nominative of 
a relative pronoun is very rarely attracted 
into the genitive. Van Cleef (de attract. 
in enunt. rel. usu Plat. p. 42) cites only 
two other certain instances in Plato, viz. 
Theaet. 158 A and Al. 11 148 A. rept 
mdvTww wy yéyove is found in an Attic 
inscription about the end of the fourth 
century B.C. (Meisterhans? p. 238). In 
Phaed. 69 A the nominative passes into 
a dative: cf. also ols éfdy in 466 A and 
Gorg. 492 B. 

465 E 29 {avrés te. We should 
expect te to follow yépa, but cf. 452 A. 
Here, as there, one or two Mss (with 
Stobaeus Vor. 43. 102 ad fin.) omit Te. 
Hartman is suspicious of rags délas 
peréxovow, especially as kal udda—Kaha 
refers to yépa. «add might conceivably 
be the marginal comment of an approving 
reader ; but this kind of looseness is not 
uncommon in replies (cf. 11 372 A, III 
405 D, IV 436 E, 468 A, VI 500B, VII 
535 C, VII] 558 A, B, Gorg. 467 E and 
elsewhere, with Riddell Digest of Platonic 
Idioms § 306), and the expression tapjs 
dias weréxovow is much too quiet and 
refined for the ordinary scribe. 

31 ovK olSa dtov: said with a glance 
at Adimantus, who had been the spokes- 
man of these views (IV 419 A fi.). Cf. 
the use of rigty in 11 372 E. 

466 A I Toroipeyv — ckefotpela. 
See co. mn. I agree with most of the 
recent editors in writing the optative. 
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a 2Q\. » e a t ” e ? na , ” 
TONTAV ovdev EXoLEV; Hels Oé Trou elromev, OTL TOUTO péEV, El TOU 
i > a , fa) \ \ \ / 
mapatimto., eicadis oxeiroimeba, viv O€ Tos pev pUdrAaKas 
al Ms \ ’ 
pvArakas Trovoimev, THY S€ TOALW ws Otol T’ cipwev EVdaLtpmoverTaTn), 

b) 5 bf] ? A ” b / ? a 5) a > GS 
GX ovK els ev €Ovos amoBXérovtes Ev avTH ToUTO eVdaLpov 
/ yo lo lal an e a 
Méprnpar, Epyn. Ti odv; viv piv o TwHv ériKxovpov 
na fal ] an 
Bios, e’rep TOD ye TOV OAVpTTLOVLK@Y TOV TE KAAALwWY Kal apElvov 


af 
TANATTOLMED 5 


/ / | \ \ a T 0 / Bi 4 B 
paivetat, yy 7n!| KaTa TOV TOV CKUTOTOMMY haiveTat Biov } TeV 
” “ X \ a fal BA lal ” 
adrXov Onlouvpyav 7) Tov THY yewpyav; Ov pou Soxe?, edn. 
"AXX \ , v4 \ > mh yA \ > 00 “ a 
a pévTot, 0 ye Kat exe Edeyouv, Sixatov Kal évravOa eizreiv, 
4 > cf € Uh ? a os , J v4 \ 
6Tt Eb OUTwS O PvArAaE errixeipyoer Evdatwov yiyverOat, OaTe unde 
pvra€ eivat, und apKécer aite Bios ov j L BéB 
v val, und apKéce 6 Bios oiTw péTpios Kal BéBatos 
\ id © tal \ yy > > > / / \ , , 
Kal @s nets pawev apioTos, AAN avontos Te Kal perpaKxiHdns doEa 
éumecovoa evdoaimovias mépr opunoes avTov dia Sdvayw ert TO 
TA | WN > a , >? n fA) , ‘ ‘H / 8 4 
dmavta! ta év tH Toe oiKELlodcOaL, yuwreTar Tov ‘Hoiodov Ott 
*Epol 
a A , lal 
per, én, EvuBovrA@ ypwpevos pevel etl TOUT@ TO Bio. Luyyeapels 
dpa, nv © éye, THY TOV yuVaLKaVY KOLVwViaY Tois avopdcw, iV 


DO Wy copes A€yov TWAEOY Elval TAS NuLTV TAaVTO 
T@ OvTL HY Gopos NEY SNM S. 


3. oKxepolucda v: ocxeWoueda ATIZ g. 





oxeybue0a is perhaps defensible, for we 
may regard rovro pév—oxeydueba as 
oratio recta; but movotuev would be very 
awkward, if not positively wrong, in view 
of the optative ws ofot r’ efuev. It is 
noticeable that Plato did not expressly 
promise to examine this point; although 
the solution is already hinted at in IV 
420 B. 

ois éf6v. Hirschig would write of for 
ois, but see 465 Dz. The same attrac- 
tion is found in other authors besides 
Plato: see Kiihner Gr. Gr. 11 p. 925. 

6 émukovpwv has now a more ex- 
alted sense than formerly (see 463 B, 
464 B zm.), and includes the Rulers. 
Aristotle perversely misrepresents Plato’s 
position in regard to the happiness of the 
guardians when he remarks érc 6€ kal rhv 
evdarmoviay adaipovmevos TaY PudAdKwr, 
OAnv pyol detvy evdalwova movety THv wodw 
Tov vowobérny (Pol. B 5. 1264 15 ff.): 
see Susemihl ad loc. 

4668 10 ékel. IV 420 ff. 

14 81d Sivapiv: ‘because he has the 
power,’ “‘ weil er kann” (Schneider). The 
possession of the power to do wrong is 
itself a temptation, according to Plato: 
cf. Gorg. 525 D ovra (tyrants etc.) yap 


4. Tovotuev IL: movoduev A. 





Ova THv éfovclav péyora Kal dvoou- 
TATA auapTHuaTa auaprdvovor, and ib. 
526 A. Whibley points out that in the 
language of Greek politics and political 
science d¥vaues was often used in a quasi- 
technical sense, denoting ‘ power due to 
wealth, connexions,’ etc. (G2. Og. p. 125 
m. 7), but it can hardly have such a mean- 


ing here. Madvig conjectures, absurdly 
enough, dcadivac. 
466c 15 ‘Holodov. OD. 40. 


17 pevet éml: ‘will remain true to,’ 
as in VI 496 B. 

ovyxwpets is followed first by the 
accusative xowwvlay and afterwards by 
the accusative with infinitive xard Te 
mokw—dppev (J. and C.). Ast desired 
to cancel cal before raidwy, and is com- 
mended for this by Hartman, who remarks 
“quasi unquam aides gigni possint sine 
mulieris et viri kowwrvia!” ‘* Nodum in 
scirpo,’ as Schneider caustically observes. 
Plato is speaking of xowwvia rept raldwy 
not between oze woman and ove man, 
but between several women and several 
men (Tv yuvak@v tots avdpdat). The 
children are common to all the guardians 
ot either sex. 


THOMITEIAC) E a15 


467 B] 


/ \ , X, na a 
SueknrAVOapev, twadelas te Tépr Kal Traidwv Kat pudranhs Tov 
a 4 ? f f A hc 
GdXwv TOTOY, KATA TE TOALY pEvOVTAaS ELS TrONEWOY TE LoVTAS 
a 4 , \ 
D cal Evpurdrrew Seiv nab EvvOnpevew Sorep Kivas Kat! wavta 
tal \ a , / 
mdvtn Kata TO Suvatov Kowwvelv, Kal TadTAa TpaTToVeas Ta TE 
} 3 / A ’ \ 7 \ an O0nxr \ \ 
Barticta mpdew Kal ov rapa dvow tHv ToD Ondeos Tpos TO 
\ ? / o a ” 
dppev, 7) mepvKaTov pos aAAjAW KoLVvVEL” ; Lvyxopea, pn. 
a a \ , Y 
XIV. Ovxodn, jv & eyo, éxetvo NowTrov ScedéaOat, ei dpa Kal 
3 b] / , v4 > bY / ve \ , 
év avOpeTrots Suvatov, Ootrep év adNows Cdous, TAVTHY THY KOLWOViaY 
/ ” 2. \ a ” 
éyyevéoOar, Kat orn Suvatov; "EpOns, épn, eir@v 7H emeddov 
\ N a a / c + 
E bron WeoOar. Tlepl péev yap tav év TO Toréu@ oipas,! edny, 
an @ Gl Li} Lh td 7 an 
Sfrov dv tporov troreujoovow. Ids; 7 8 os. “Ore xows 
lal / ? / 
otpatevoovtat, Kal mpds ye aEovot TOV Taldwv eis TOV TOAEMLOV 
dcot adpol, tv daoTep of THY AXov SnuLouvpyav OedvTat TadTa, 
a Va , 8 oN ed \ 6c ia! 0é p>) a \ 
& terewOévtas Senoes Snpcovpyetv: mpos bé TH Oéa Staxovely Kat 
a ff i i 
467 | Uwnpetety TavTa Ta Trepl TOV TONEMOV Kal Oeparrevew TaTépas 
3 id vom \ 
Te Kal pentépas. 7) ovK FoOncar Ta Tept Tas Téyvas, oloy Tovs 
TOY Kepaéwv Traidas, ws TodvY xXpovoyv SiakovobvTEs Fewpotar 
\ a a / \ Ye . Ly 2 / 
mpiv amtec0at Tod Kepapeverv; Kai para. °H ody éxetvois 
{TLLENEOTEPOV TraLoevTeoV 7) Tois PvAaEL TOvS avTaY éurrerpia 5 
émrupehéorep i) preipla 
a , Lh / ? ” y 
te kal Oéa tov mpoonxovtwv; Katayédactov pevt av, én, 
a an an / / 
Belin. “AXA pny Kal paxeltai ye Trav Cdov Svadepovtas | mapovTwy 
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466D 23 ov tapd dic. Before 
taking leave of the subject, Plato reite- 
rates the principle on which his com- 
munism rests. ‘‘ Equal companionship 
in the work and interests of life is the 
natural relation of the sexes, whereas it 
is the existing relation which is unnatural”’ 
(Bosanquet). Cf. 456 Cc . 

466 D—467E We have still to deter- 
mine whether such a state of society ts 
possible among men, as it is among the 
lower animals. But first let us provide 
Jor the management of war. 

Our men and our women will take the 
field in common, accompanied by such of 
their offspring as are not too young. The 
children will attend to their parents wants 
and encourage them by their presence on 
the ground. They will thus have the 
advantage of witnessing the actual exercise 
of the profession which awaits them in 
later life. The risk ts considerable, but 
the issues at stake require it to be run: 
and we shall take every precaution to 
ensure the children’s safely. 


466D 26 Somep—ftdors. Cf. 451 D. 

28 mepl piv yap KTA. = ‘for as to 
war’ etc. is a dexterous way of making 
room for the episode on war, and at the 
same time postponing ‘the great perz- 
feteta, the on-rushing of the third wave,’ 
which ‘‘is made more impressive by being 
delayed” (J. and C.). For pev yap cf. 
VIII 562 A 2. 

4665 31 Somep KTA. Handicrafts 
were usually hereditary among the Greeks: 
cf. Prot. 328 a and Bliimner Privatalt. 
P- 395 22. dtaxovetv should be taken 
with dover. The change of construction 
is illustrated by Schneider (Addit. p. 41) 
from 77m. 74 B éunxavaro, tva—rapé- 
Xor, THvy 5é cdpka—€cecOa xTr. Her- 
werden inserts de?, and Richards 6.dd4- 
oxwvTat, after Oéa, but the text is probably 
sound. 

467A 7 payxetrai—récy. Cf. Xen. 
Cyr. Iv 3.2 and Tac. Germ. 7 quodque 
praecipuum fortitudinis incitamentum est 
—in proximo pignora, unde feminarum 
ululatus audiri, unde vagitus infantium. 
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ov dv téxn. "Eotw ota. xivdvvos 6é, 6 XdxKpates, od cpuLKpOS 
oharciow, ofa 51 év Todéum iret, mpos éavTois maidas arro- 
10 Aécavtas Tovjoat Kal Tiv aAXnV TOW advVaToY avadaPetr. 
’"ArOH, Hv 8 eyo, Aéyers. GANA od TPHTOV péev yet Tapa- 


i , a , > yy 
okevactéov TO yn Tote KiWduveDoaL; Ovdauds. Ti oO; el mov 
KivduveuTéov, ovK é€v @ BeAtiouvs Ecovtat KatopOodyTes; Ajjrov 


A n 
57. | "AANA opexpov oler Siahépery Kal ovx aEvov Kiwdvvou Oewpeiv 
D a \ 

157) |) TA Tepl TOV TONELOV Traidas Tovs avopas TOEMLKOUS Eao- 
pévous; Ovx«, arra Siadhéper mpos 5 Déyeus. 
bmapKTéov, Oewpovds Tod€uou Tos Traidas ToLElv, TpoTunKXavacOat 

. a lal s , / 
8 avtois aopddevav, Kai Karas Ee. 4 yap; Nat. 
lal lal / v Yj > 
Av & éyo, mpOTov pev aiTav of matépes, doa avOpwro, ovK 
tal a . / 

20 dpabets EcovTat, GAA yYwpoViKOL TOY aTpaTELOV, boat! TE Kal 

Ss > t EZ / y” 
un) Crrikivouvoat; Eixos, edn. 
tas evAaBynoovtar. Opbds. 

> \ Ve > Lal a, / % \ \ > / 
ov Tovs havroTaTouvs avTots ETLAOTHTOVGLY, AANA TOUS ELTrELPLA 
Te Kal NALKIa iKaVvods nYyEe“oVvas TE Kal TraLdaywyors eivar. IIpé- 

25 met yap. “AAA yap, dycouer, Kai Tapa dd£av moda TrodXois 
87 ote K \ 4 Tl \ / \ a = / a 

N €YEVETO. alt para. pos Tolwuy Ta ToLaUTA, w pire, TTEPOUY 

\ lA BA > , Ly eked v / , > , 
pH Tatdia dvta evOUs, iy dv te dén TeTOmEVvOL aTropevywour. 


TA \ wv 
Todto pev apa 


Ovxooyv, 


Eis pév apa tas dEovow, eis 8é 
Kal dpyovtas yé tov, nv & éyo, 


| TIds Aéyess; En. 


> \ v4 S , ’ 
Emi tovs imovus, jv 8 éyo, avaBiBacrtéov 





467B 10 dvadaPeiv=‘to recover.’ 
This intransitive use of dva\apBaveu is 
especially common in medical writers: see 
Stephanus-Hase Zex.s.v. It arises from 
the omission of the reflexive pronoun, 
which is a common way of making 
transitive verbs into intransitive: see on 
I 336 B. 

467C 15 maidastovsdvdpas. & with 
several other Mss reads Tous mraidas instead 
of watéas. But maiéas is predicative, and 
goes with Oewpeiv, ‘‘ Socrates plurimum 
referre dicit, ut qui adz/tz bellicosi futuri 
sint, iam pueri res bellicas spectent”’ 
(Schneider). Hartman seriously weakens 
the contrast between zratéas and avdpas 
by reading dvdpas <rTois> modeutkovs. 

16 S.adépe. We should at first sight 
expect <mod\v> diapéper, and so Richards 
suggests. But (as Hartman points out) 
the introduction of ovx adéov Kivddvou 
breaks the continuity between the original 
question and the reply. Hence, too, the 
reply has diapéper, not duapéperv (the read- 


ing of = and a few other Mss, wrongly 
preferred by Hartman). 

TovTO péev KTA. UmapKtéov=det vr- 
dpxev (intransitive), not ‘we must 
begin with,’ as J. and C. suppose. Cf. 
éxréov 468 A. Todro (accusative: see on 
III 400 D) is explained by @ewpods— 
movetv. With mpoounxavacba, de? or the 
like is understood out of twapxréov: cf. 
Gorg. 492 D Tas méev émiOuuias dys ov 
ko\agtTéov—éayra dé a’ras ws peyioras 
TAnpwow—éTormagervy and Cyito 51 C. 
Richards needlessly proposes to read 
mpoounxavyréov or to insert ‘‘ something 
like dejoec.”” 

467 D 22 evAaByoovrat: sc. dye. 

24 ta.8aywyovs. The tutorial office 
in Athens was assigned to slaves. In 
Plato it is exercised by the very best of 
the citizens. Bosanquet justly emphasizes 
the revolution which Plato’s arrangement 
would involve in the education of the 
young. 


25 GAG yap. Il 365 C 7. 


C 
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e U \ A e / 3.5)9 O. > , bee 
©s vewTdTtous, Kat didaEapévous immeve ep imT@V aKTEoV eT 


a a ’ ie. , 

tiv Ogav ph OvpoedSav pnd waxntiKdy, GAN 6 TL TodwKETTATOV 
\ an 

Kal einviwtdtav. ovT@ yap KdANOoTA TE OedoovTaL TO avTOY 


/ ie \ oe 
epyov, Kal aodaréorata, av Tt dén, cwOjcovTar peta TpecBuTEpwv 


/ 
NYEMOV@V ETTOMEVOL. 


‘Opdds, épy, wor Soxets | Névyeuv. 


\ / a , \ 
Ti 8€ 8), eirov, Ta wept TOV TOAEMOY; TAS ExTéoV GoL TOUS 


, \ G , \ \ rx / epee SS 06 
OTPAaATLWTAS T pos @QUTOUS TE KAL TOUS TOAEMLOUS; ap OPUWS [Lol 


, A LA 
KatapalweTar 1 OV; 


Aéy’, én, tota. 


Av’tév pév, elmrov, Tov 


> a 4 / 
Nerévta TaEw 7) OTAa aTOBaXrovTa 7 TL TOY TOLOVTMY TroLncaYTA 


Sia Kdxnv dpa ov Snmwoupyov tia det xabiordvar 7) yewpyov; 


Tlavu pév odv. 


Tov 8& Cavta eis Tos TodEuious ddovTa ap’ ov 


B dwpedy SiSdvae Trois Edodae yphaOae TH aypa 6 te dv | BovdwvTar; 


—“—. 


29. 


mot av A: moiavy IL: motov g. 8. 


ddatapévous g?: didatouévovs AIL g1: didaxdévras &. 


moiw mm: 
é\odcr J. van Leeuwen: Oédovor AILZ 9. 





4675 29 8.8atapévous. Schneider 
reads didaxGévras, while preferring his 
own conjecture dedidatouévous. The future 
didatouévous cannot be right: for the 
children would certainly be taught to 
ride, before going on such expeditions 
(J. and C.). It would be too hazardous 
in such a case év 7lOw Kkepauevew. Against 
Schneider’s conjecture it may be urged 
that the future perfect participle should 
not be used where the aorist participle is 


enough. 6:dax@évras is an obvious ‘cor- 
rection.’ With §daéauévous the meaning 


is simply ‘when they have taught them 
to ride.’ The middle expresses personal 
interest; and does not imply that the 
émikoupo. get them taught by others. 
See on this point IV 421 E 2. It may 
be noted that in Sparta great importance 
was attached to learning the accomplish- 
ment of riding (Miiller Dorians 11 
p- 316). 

468 A—469 B Touching the citizens’ 
duty to one another in the field, Socrates 
enumerates various means by which 
cowardice will be discouraged and bravery 
rewarded. 

468 a 2 tt 8 8} KrA. This 
punctuation is better than to place the 
mark of interrogation after 67, and take 
Ta Tepl Tov 7é\Euov as an internal accusa- 
tive with més éxréov xrX., because ra Trepl 
tov méodepor is already practically involved 
in the word orpatwras. I agree with 
Hartman that Richards’ proposal—ri 6é 
6y; elrov' Ta wepl Tov mbdenov, mOs— 
moheulous, apa xTd.;—is far from elegant. 


4 ‘ota. See cr. 2. mot’ av, which 
is generally read, surely cannot be right. 
Schneider remarks ‘‘ ot’ dv breviter dic- 
tum accipio pro mofa dv ovra Ta mepl Tov 
modemov dpO&s exew éyes.”” J. and C, 
are content with supplying ety ra col 
kaTrapawdoueva. But ellipses of this kind 
are too severe a strain upon the imagina- 
tion. ota 6x is suggested by Richards, 
wy 64 by Hartman: but is 67 in place 
here? I think not. I take mova sc. éore 
to refer to ra mepl Tov méXenov. Glauco 
addresses himself to the first of Socrates’ 
questions: cf. 465 E 7. and Soph. Zrach. 
421—423. The corruption is common 
enough: see /ztrod. § 5. 

avtoy =‘ipsorum’ contrasts Plato’s 
soldiers with their enemies (cf. rpds abrovs 
Te Kal Tovs moXeuious just before). pér 
prepares us for the second part of this 
topic, beginning at 469 B. We certainly 
should not read yyy (with Hartman). 
Plato’s treatment of cowardice in battle 
may be compared with the punishment 
of rpécavres in Sparta: see Gilbert Gé&. 
Constit. Ant. E.T. p. 77. Cf. also Laws 
943 D fi. 

8 €dotor.. Van Leeuwen’s emenda- 
tion—see cr. 2.—seems to me admirable. 
The contrast.between ddévrTa and édovat 
is precisely what is wanted: cf. Xen. Cyr. 
VII 5. 73 vouos yap ev maow dvOpwmots 
atdids éotiv, Grav wohemotvTwy Todds GAG, 
Tov éXévTwy evar kal Ta ooHuara— 
kal Ta xpyuata. With the infinitive 
van Leeuwen compares Laws 879 A 
mapaddrw tov dotA\ov—xpjoOa 8 Te ap 
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lal 'f \ / 
Kopidj ye. Tov 8& apiotedoavta te Kai eddoxipnoavta ov 
na a / 

10 Tp@Tov pev emt oTpaTeElas UTO TOV TVTTPATEVOMEVWY MELPAKiwY TE 
kal Taidwy év wépet v7rd Exdatou SoKel cor Xphvar orepavwbjvar; 
3 / yy n \ rn b] x / 

) ov; “Epouye. Ti dé; SeEvwOfvat; Kat todto. “Adda 700, 
an al \ na / 
oipat, Hv © eyo, ovKére aot Soxe?. Td rotov; To pirjoai te cal 
a / , 
pirnOjnvat bro Exdotov. dvrwv, bn, wadiota: Kal mpoctiOnpi 
n / 5 n ‘ lal 

15 YE TO VOM, Ews av ert TavTns | dor THs oTpaTelas, pndevi eEeivar C 
> na A XA vA lal If M4 ek / , 
amapvnOAvat, ov av BovrAnTar irciv, wa Kal, édv Tis Tov TYYN 

na y / 3 4 \ > a 
épav i) appevos % Onrelas, mpoPvpoTEepos 7 mpos TO TapioTeia 
, - 5 S ’ t v4 \ \ 2 Q Lote) 4 
hépewv. Karas, nv €y@. OTL mev yap ayalw ovTt yapou Te 
n Le a re 
€rotpuor TELOUS 7) TOS ANAOLS Kal aipécEls TOV TOLOVTMY TOAAGKLS 


ad lal > Lal / 
TL TAELOTOL EK TOU TOLOVTOU 


20 


vv? 
Tapa Tovs adrous eoovtas, ty’ 6 
Kizropev yap, &py. 


yiyvovTat, elpntar On. 


XV. "AAG pny Kat Kal “Opnpor Tots Tovotcde Sixatov Tipav 


lal / a“ ’ , 
TOV véwy Ooo ayabol. 


12. 
Eva van. 
AZ: otparias (sic) Mgt. 


€0é\yn. Oédover is not free from objection. 
Paris A generally has €0é\w, the usual 
Attic form; moreover, the word itself, 
if taken with xpjo@a, is too weak; nor 
can we (with J. and C.) readily under- 
stand éyew. Plato’s ordinances on this 
matter are far more drastic than anything 
known even in Sparta: see Miiller 
Dorians i p. 238. 

468 B 13. ovKétt cou Soxei: said 
with playful irony, for Glauco is an dvijp 
épwrikés (474 D). A vein of irony runs 
through all this passage, as Dugas has 
pointed out (L’Amitié Antique p. 121); 
but it is not wholly ironical. Plato may 
have been willing to allow more latitude 
to soldiers on a campaign than he would 
permit to others, without sanctioning the 
usual abuses of camp life (see Dugas l.c. 
p- 87). There is nothing in this passage 
which is necessarily inconsistent with the 
self-restraint enjoined in III 403 B, al- 
though in practice abuses might have 
arisen. See also Laws 636 C ff. 

14 Kal mpoorlOnul ye kTA. Glauco’s 
enthusiasm is in keeping with his character: 
see last note. 

468c 16 PovAnrar: sc. 6 dpicrevoas 
Te Kal evdokiunoas. 


édy tis—dépey. See Symp. 178 E— 


kal! yap “Opnpos tov evdoxinoavta év D 


tl 6€; SetwOAvar Alig: rl dal 5° é&iadjva corr. A® et in mg. yp ri éé 
Pro deEwO vat IL praebet de&abjAvae (sic). 


otparelas g*: oTpatias 


15, 


179B. The principle underlying Glauco’s 
remark was widely accepted by Greek 
military authorities (see Hug on Symp. 
l.c. and Dugas l.c. pp. go—104). The 
Theban Sacred Band, composed of épactal 
and épéuevot, is the best-known instance 
of its application in actual warfare (Athen. 
XIII 561 F). 

Ig aipéoets means selections by the 
rulers (so also Schneider): cf. 460 B, to 
which elpyra 76y refers. J. and C.’s 
alternative rendering ‘‘success in winning 
such prizes’’ cannot stand: still less the 
translation of D. and V. ‘to exercise 
more than the usual liberty of choice in 
such matters.” 

TOV TOLOVTMY: i.e. THY dyabar. 

468D 23 “Opmposxrd. J. 7. 32rf. 
varoicw 6° Alavra dinvexéeror yépacpev | 
jpws *Arpeldns. In Plato, Altayra is 
omitted by g, and three other Mss: one 
MS places it before véroow, and four 
after py. The word may be a gloss; 
but as it is present in AIIZ, in the same 
position as in Homer, it is safer to retain 
it. Plato often makes his Homeric quo- 
tations complete, even at the cost of a 
little awkwardness: cf. 11 363 8. Aristo- 
phanes, it may be noted, has the converse 
of Plato’s proposal in Zcc/. 680. 
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a Yj i / 
T® Toho veToLoLY AiavTa &pn Sinvexéeoot yepatper Oar, 
\ a an , wee / > @ 

@s TavTny oikelav odoay Tiny TO NBOVTL Te Kai avdpelw, €E 7s 
a a \ > \ > / ? / ” 

tua TO TiyndoOar Kal THY ioxydv avéjoe. ‘Opbotata, édy. 

an 14 

Kal yap nets ev 
f \ a , na \ > Q / Al a x 

te Ovoiats Kal Tols TovovToLs maat Tovs ayalous, Kal’ ocov av 


Tlevcopeba apa, iv § eyo, TadTa ye ‘Ounpyo. 


\ * a \ > / / 

ayabot daivwvra, Kai buvows Kal ots viv 51 édéyowev TLunooper, 
\ \ 4 v4 | Hh re HOY: ON ya! PS) U 
E mpos S€ rovros Edpars Te! Kal Kpéaoiy LO€ TrELOLS OETTA- 
lal lal n \ \ v \ 
eoowr, va dua TO TYydy aoK@pev Tors ayaOods avSpas Te Kal 

y ye 
Kadruota, épn, Neyer. 
- SN / A XN ’ / , 3. ] fal \ 
él otpatelas os dv evdokinoas TEXEUTHON, GP OV TPw@TOV pmEV 
’ A | 
AXX 
lal re / fi 
ov mecooucba “Howdde, érenddv Tues TOU ToLoVTOV YevoUS TENEUTI- 


yuvaixas. Eiev: trav dé 57 atro8avovtav 


nr a i Lt 4 / 
gycopev TOV Ypvaod yévous civat; Ilavtwv ye padtoTa. 


Two, @S apa 
| oi pév Saimoves ayvol émiyOovioe TeNEOovewr, 
écOrol, areElixaxol, bUNaKES mEepoTa@V avOpeTaD; 
Tlescopeba pev odv. AcamrvOopevor dpa tod Oeov, THs yXpt TOs 
Saipovious Te Kal Oelous Tiévat Kal Tive Siadope, oTH Kai TAVTH 
Ojncomev 4 av eEnyhrac; 
57) xpovov, as Saimovev, oUTw Oeparevoomev Te Kal TpoaKUYHTopEV 


x 
Té & od péd\rouev; Kal tov dovrov 


an \ fal an id / BA 
avtav! ras Onkas; Tavita Sé TadTa vomiodmev, Stay Tis yHpa 7 





33. oTparelas IL: orparias A. 6. Oeparedcouev IL: Oeparedowue A. 
tpocxwjcowey AIL: mpockuyyjcwuev A®, 7. TavTa v: Ttadra AIIE g. 
27 ‘ye reminds us that Homer is not children of the golden age—édaluovés eit 


in other respects a Zevsona grata in our Atos peyddou dia Bovdas | écOdol, ém- 
c xXObvioc, PUAaKEs OvnTav avOpwrwr. 

468 E 30 @SpaisKTA. dpy Te xpéa- 3 tod Geov. Apollo, our rdzpros é&n- 
aly re l6é whelows demdeoow in L/, VIII ‘ynris: see IV 427 B 2. 
162 al. 4 TUOévar: ‘to bury.’ 


33. otTpatetas: not of course orparias tly. Siaddpw: ‘with what distinc- 
(Herwerden), for orparid is ‘army,’ tion’ (‘mit welcher Auszeichnung” 
otpareia ‘campaign.’ Schneider). The occurrence of @7jxas 


34 TovXpvood yévous. II] 415A. Cf, 
Heracl. 77. 102 ed. Bywater dpyipdrous 
Geol TiuGor Kal &vOpwrot. 

35 Tov TolovTov yévous. Plato com- 
pares his ‘golden citizens’ with the 
heroes of the Hesiodic golden age. He 
would fain surround them with some of 
the romantic and religious sentiment that 
clung around the golden age of Greek 
poetry and legend. 

469 a 1 of piv—avOpdrwv. Cf. 
Crat. 397 E. The nearest approach to 
these lines in our Hesiod is to be found 
in OD. 122 f. rot mev—the departed 


dvapépous in Laws 947 B is no ground for 
reading <O7jxkn> tlc diapdpw here, as 
Richards bids us read. 

6 os Satpdvev—Oykas is another 
link with Greek religion. Cf. Eur. Adc. 
1000 ff. kal tis doxulay xédevOov | éu- 
Balvwv 765’ épet | ‘attra more mpovdav’ 
avépos, | viv 5 €or pudxatpa dainwy. | 
Xatp’ & wérv’, e& S€ dolys.” | Total viv 
Mpocepovor. dauat, and other passages 
cited by Niagelsbach MWachhom. Theol. 
pp- 108—rio. 

469 B—471 Cc We have also a duty 
to our enemies. No Greek city is to be 
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TTAATQNOZ 


[469 B 


Y , / A 
TLL GAAW TPOT@ TEXEUTHTN TMV baor dv SiapEepovTas ev TH Biw 


ayabot KpiOdcuv ; 


la) 4 
Aixavov yoov, én. 


, / \ \ id lal / ORE e fal 
Tc 5é; mpods Tods moreuious THs ToncoveWw Huiv of oTpaTLO- 


tat; To moiov 6n; 


IIp@tov pév avdparrodicpod tréps SoKet 


dicacov" EXAnvas “EXdAnvidas Tones avdpatrodivea Oar, 7) und AAD 
émitpéTeny Kata TO Suvatov Kal Todto ebifew, Tod “EAAnviKOD 
yévous heider Pat, edraBovpévous | riv bd THv BapBdpwv Sovreiav ; 


“Or xal ravti, pn, Siapéper TO heideaOar. 


Mynoé “EAAnva dpa 





enslaved, and there must be no unseemly 
plundering of the dead. Armour captured 
in the field shall not be dedicated in temples, 
least of all such armour as we take from 
Greeks, unless the God shall otherwise 
decree. We forbid Greek territory to be 
ravaged, or Greek houses to be burnt. 
The entire Hellenic race are children of 
one family, and conflicts between its 
members should not be called war, but 
civil strife. Our natural enemy is the 
Barbarian, and if we plunder Greece, 
we do but ravage our nurse and mother. 
Remember that our city ts a Greek city. 
She may chastise, but will not enslave, 
other Greek States. Glauco agrees: he 
thinks our citizens should treat the Bar- 
barian as Greeks now treat their fellow- 
countrymen. 

469 8 ff. In this episode Plato dis- 
cusses the principles which are to regulate 
the international policy of his city in her 
dealings both with Greeks and Barbarians. 
The Greeks themselves recognised certain 
unwritten laws or usages (véuor Kowol THs 
“ENAdOos, vdutua Tv “EAAjvwr) in matters 
of this kind, and to these Plato frequently 
makes allusion throughout his argument : 
see on 469 E, 470 Cal. Cf. Nagelsbach 
Nachhom. Theol. pp. 300—307- The 
policy which Plato here prescribes for his 
ideal city was clearly intended by him to 
have a direct and immediate bearing on 
the circumstances of his own day; and 
this part of the Ranabalchd ae small 
degree, as Jackson remarks, ‘‘a contribu- 
tion to practical politics.’ See on 470 C. 

12 “E\Anvas—dAdy. “EA\nvas is the 
object, not, as is sometimes held, the 
subject, of dvdparodifecOa. It rightly 
occupies the emphatic place, because the 
point is that Greek cities should not 
enslave Greeks—no one objects to their en- 
slaving barbarians,—and not that Geeks 
(as opposed to barbarians) should not 
enslave Greek cities. Cf. the order in 


471 A ov6’ dpa Ti ‘EXddda “ENnves bvres 
kepotow. A further reason for taking 
this view is that ‘EAAnvidas éXets points 
the allusion to Plato’s city, which is a 
‘EdAnvls méds (470 E), and therefore will 
not reduce Greeks to slavery. Finally, 
und? Gdn (sc. ‘EAAnvide Xe) is easy and 
natural only if ‘EAAnvldas wédexs is treated 
s_the subject. The difficulty of uy 
a\Ay (on the usual interpretation) led to 
the correction 7’ a\Xors (Stallbaum with 
v and Flor. RT), and has recently caused 
Hartman to propose pniauy, on the 
ground that addy after “EAAqvas could 
only mean BapBdpw. In so saying, he 
goes, I think, too far; but my explana- 
tion removes the difficulty. 

13 €0(feww: sc. Tovs “ENAqvas. 

14 evAaBoupévous agrees with the 
subject of @eldeoAac rather than with that 
of é@ifev. The Spartan Callicratidas 
agreed with Plato here: od« &¢y éavrod 
ye dpxovtos ovdéva “EAXjvwv els TovKelvov 
Suvarov dvdparoducOnvac (Xen. Hell. 1 
6. 14). To enslave barbarians, on the 
other hand, is just: for the barbarian 
is pice Sodd\os (Eur. 7p. Aud. 1401 and 
elsewhere: Arist. Po/. A 2. 1252» Q). 
See also on 470 C. 

469 Cc 15 SA kal wavri. So in 
Phaed. 79 E, Crat. 433 E. In VII 527 C 
we have 7@ 6\q kal mavri, and even Tw 
mavr7l kal 6\w in Laws 734 E. 

pydé: with éxrjc@a. They must 
neither enslave their countrymen (dvdpa- 
modlfec@at above), nor hold a Greek in 
slavery: cf. I 351 B. J. and C. wrongly 
translate wnié as ‘not even,’ and Hart- 
man needlessly proposes undév’. Greek 
slaves were of foreign nationality, except 
such as had been sold into slavery on the 
destruction of their city by war (Bliimner 
Privatalt. p. 87 n. 1). Plato disapproves 
of the exception: does he mean to ap- 
prove the rule, so far as his own city is 
concerned? Steinhart (Zzdettumg p. 202) 


Cc 
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fal lel \ al v a LA 
Sodr\ov exTHTOar. wHTe avTodvs Tois Te adAoLts “EAAHTW ovTw 
, y a , Car. 5 c \ 
EvpBovrcvew; Llavu pév odv, pn: pwaddXov x av obv ovTw TpOsS 
\ / / e lal » 3 / ‘4 / r 4 
tous BapBapous TpérrowTo, éauvtav 8 améyowrTo. Ti dé; cxvrever, 
> >] a , \ , \ (v4 > 6a , 
nv © éy@, TOUS TENEUTNTAVTAS TAY OTrWDY, ETELOAY VIKNTWOL), 
> a v x > , \ lal a ” 2 \ \ 
Karas Exe; 7) OV Tpopacw peEV Tots Setrois EyEL f47) TPOS TOV 20 
aA A / \ \ 
D! payomevoy iévat, ds Te Tov SeovTov SpavTas, OTav TeEpt TOV 
a t , \ \ rf 
TeOvedta KuTTalwot, TOANA O€ dn oTpaTOTEda Sia THY TOLAVTHY 
> a 
apraynv am@deTo; Kal para. *Avedevepov dé ov Soxet Kal 
Qn \ a fi 
pidoypy-atov vexpov cuAar, Kal yuvatKelas Te Kal TpiKpas Siavoias 
n lal lal / lal 
TO ToNréuLov vomitey TO CHma TOV TEOVEMTOS ATTOTTAMEVOU TOD 25 
ma 3 A \ 
€xOpov, NEAoLTrOTOS SE @ Errorewer; 7) oles TL Sudopov Spav Tovs 
fol fal Lal lal ¢ lal / ‘9 vn a 
E | TovtTo TolwodytTas Tév KuUVaV, at Tots AiBols, ois Av BrAnOdCL, 
rn / LU lj 
yareTraivovat, TOV BadrovTos ovy amTopevat; Ovdé opuxpor, Edn. 
, fal / wh 
*Eatéov dpa Tas vexpocuAias Kal Tas TOV avatpécewy SiakwdUoELs ; 
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"Eatéov pévtot, pn, v1) Aia. 


XVI. 
28. 


IQ\ ff x NCS \ aA ” ¢ > 0 / 
Oude pv mov mpos Ta lepa Ta bra olcopev ws avaby- 


BadXovros IL: Badévros unus A. 





asserts that Plato expressly recognises 
slavery in his State. It is clear from the 
present section that Plato does not impugn 
the principle of slavery, so long as the 
slaves are of barbarian origin; but he 
nowhere says that his periect city is 
actually to contain slaves, nor is it easy 
to see what there would be for them to 
do, unless they were employed to work 
under the farmers and artizans, or as 
personal attendants at the cvociria and 
the like. Slaves are present, of course, 
in the city of the Zaws (776 Cc ff.). 

18 okvAeterw—Kadas tye. Cf. Xen. 
ffell. 11 4. 19 (quoted by J. and C.) kat 
Ta wey bra édaBov, Tos dé xXiTovas 
ovdevds Tv TodtTav éokidevoavy. Such 
moderation was unusual. 

469D 25 é&monrapévov is (as Schulze 
pointed out in #7. Fahrdb. 1887 pp. 226 ff.) 
a reminiscence of Homer’s ad 6’ érraro 
Oupos (Z/. 16. 469 and elsewhere). Hence 
the poetic form, as in olxerac amomrd- 
pevos (Symp. 183 & from //. 11 71). The 
ordinary aorist in prose is -erréuny, as in 
II 365 A. Compare Phaed. 115 C f. and 
Eur. Zr. 176. 3—6 tls yap merpatov ox6d- 
mehov odTdfwv dopl | dd0vacor ducer; rls 3’ 
atyacvew véxus, | el undey alcdavorro T&v 
rabnuarev; and Plut. Apophtheg. Lac. 
228 F. 





ASPs 





469E 27 al—dmropevar. Aristotle 
read BaddovTos, and not Badédvros (see 
cr. #.), aS appears from het. Il 4. 
14065 33, where he refers to Plato’s 
illustration as follows: kal 7d év 7H ToNt- 
tela TH IUddtwvos, dre of Tods TeOvew@ras 
okuAevorTes €olkage Tols KUVLOLoLS, & TOUS 
AlOous Sakver TOO BadrdovTos ovdx amrd- 
eva. The present is more picturesque 
and true to nature: the dog worries 
the stones, while his tormentor amuses 
himself by throwing more. It is true 
that the simile is not quite accurate, 
because a ‘ flown antagonist’? cannot con- 
tinue to do mischief; but Baddvros, which 
is generally read, though not by Schnei- 
der, is also inexact, because you cannot 
attack a vanished foe. In either case, 
the analogy is near enough. Moreover 
the consensus of all the other Mss, coupled 
with Aristotle, outweighs the authority 
of A where lipography is possible. See 
Introd. § 5. 

29 advaipéoewv. The laws of Greek 
warfare permitted dvalpeois of the dead, 
unless the petitioning parties had forfeited 
their rights by robbing a temple or dese- 
crating a shrine (Busolt Gr. A/terth. p. 55, 
where the authorities are cited). 

31 ode pyyv— EAArjvev: as was usual 
in Greece: see for example Thuc. l1 
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f a lal a 
govTes, AdwS TE Kal Ta TOV “EAAHVvaY, Edy TL Hiv péEdn THs Tpos 
\ ” f , nr 
Tous | dAXous “EAAnvas edvotas: madrov bé Kal hoBnodpcba, pur 
/ > WV fal lal 
TL MATA 7 TPOS LEepOv TA TOLAUTA aTrO THY OiKEiwY PépeLy, Eav pH 
Nac 26 \ li / bh a 
TL 61) 0 Beds AAXO Aéyn. "OpOdtara, ébn. Ti d€; ys Te TuNoEws 
Peaaie A \ An a 
THS EXXnviKns Kal oiKi@v ewmphoews Trotov Ti gor Spacovaw ot 
A MM \ an 

5 STpAaTLOTAaL TPOS TOUS TroNEmious; Lov, épy, SoEav arropa.vopévov 
cas \ > , > 5 AS 
ndéws ay axovoaimt. "Hpuol péev toivur, Av © eye, Soxet TovTwV 
| 66 a > sf \ at / \ > fal \ a 
MndeTepa Tovey, AANA TOV erréTELoY KapTrOV apaipetcbaL, Kal dV 
vA , / / 
évexa, Bovret oor réyw; LIlavu ye. 
> , Si a Nya, , n \ , of 
ovouaterar SV0 TadTa TA ovOMaTa, TOAEMOS TE Kal TTAOLS, OUTH 


470 


B 
PDaivetai por, bomep Kal 
MN 7) 7 n a lal 

10 Kal eivat Ovo, dvTa éml Svoty tivotv Siapopaiv. RAéyw bé Ta Svo, 
\ A ? fal \ fa \ Nig? i Mi. 2) a SEN \ 

TO wey olKEtov Kai Evyryevés, TO O€ GAXOTPLOV Kal GOvEtov. em pEV 
Ly a an ? / yy / / > \ AY n nr 3 / 

ov TH TOD olKelov EXOpa oTaots KéEKNNTAL, ETL OE TH TOD adAOTPLOU 


ls artes A’: om. AI g. 





Ir4. I. Plutarch however implies that now usually read. With this reading, 


the Spartans were an honourable excep- 
tion to this rule (Apophtheg. Lac. 224 B). 
With Plato’s sentiment cf. ‘‘aeternum 
inimicitiarum monumentum Graios de 
Graiis statuere non oportet” (Cic. de Jnv. 
II 7o. Cicero is referring to an incident 
arising out of a war between Sparta and 
Thebes). 

470A 2 édvpr ti—déyq. Apollo 
might not wish to surrender his rights, 
and Plato would do no violence to the 
patron god of his city (IV 4278). It was 
usual to dedicate a tithe of the spoil to 
the gods (Xen. /e//. III 3. 1). 

ti 8€; «tA. So Schneider punc- 
tuates. Stallbaum and others place the 
mark of interrogation after éumpyoews, 
comparing VII 515 B, IX 582 C (where 
however see my notes), and other exam- 
ples: but the analogy of 469 B and 469 c, 
as well as the emphasis on jj, is in favour 
of Schneider’s view. We may compare 
the use of the genitive instead of zept 
with the genitive after verbs of speaking, 
asking about etc.; cf. 1X 576 D and Jebb 
on Soph. Zach. 169. 

4708 8 domep kal—Svo. Literally 
‘as these names, war and civil discord, 
are zamed two, so also they are two.’ 
dvoudgerar dvo is opposed to elvar dvo, 
which means dvo ovcias elvat ‘are,’ ‘ex- 
press two realities,’ as is further explained 
in dyra—diapopaiy. Instead of ratra ra 
évouara, Tatra dvouara—see cr, 2.—is 


the sense would be ‘as these things’ 
(viz. War and Discord) ‘are called by 
two names, so also they are in reality 
two,’ dvra éml xr. That is to say, évTa 
érl would be said of things; but it is 
clearly intended to be said of names: 
cf. KéxAnrae él just below. Schneider 
noticed the difficulty, but thought the 
confusion between names and _ things 
excusable. It is surely a grave blemish 
in a passage which is written expressly 
to distinguish between the two. Richards 
would transpose and read womep kal— 
oTaots, ovTa émt dvow Twoiv dtadopair, 
otrw Kal evar do, or make évTa—édia- 
dopaiy follow dvéuara. This solution 
effects, at great cost, what is only after 
all a partial cure. 

10 é6vTa éml KTA. él governs dia- 
dopaiv, and dvoty ruwov, which is neuter, 
depends on dtapopaty. The literal mean- 
ing is ‘being applied to two kinds of 
disagreements, arising in two things.’ 
The two things—continues Plato—are 
Td olxelov (Evyyevés), and 7rd dAdébrpioy 
(66vetov). Disagreement—for diadopd is 
substituted éy@pad—in 76 olketov is called 
ordows, in TO aGANOTpLov, WbAEMOS. GyTAa— 
diapopaty is a marvellous example of 
Greek brevity, simplicity, and precision. 
Schneider, and J. and C., explain the 
words correctly; but D. and V. plunge 
everything into confusion by taking duoty 
Two with dcadopaiy. 
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la / WA bY \ > 

morenos. Kat ovdév ye, pn, aio tpomrou dévers. “Opa 51) Kai ei 

: \ Nan 6 \ 0 aN 

Tode | pds TpdTov A€yw. Hut yap TO pév “ENXAnviKOY yévos avTO 

id a > r s .™ / a NY: lal 50 ar \ 

avT@ oixeloy eivat Kal Evyyevés, TH S€ BapPRapix@ oOvetov Te Kat 

a \ / \ 

adroTpiov. Karas ye, bn. “EdXAnvas péev apa BapBapows Kat 
" rn , PA \ - 

BapBapous” EXXnot Tonepeiv wayomévors Te PHoomEY Kai TOAELLOUS 

fd / (vA 

pices eivat, Kal TOAEwov THY ExOpayv TavTnY KAHTEOV* “EXANVAaS 
rn a / i 

é “EAAnow, dtav te TowodTo Spacw, dice pev idrous eivat, 
a n / 

vooeiv © é€v TO ToLovT@ THY ‘EXAdSa Kal otacidlew, | Kal oTdoL 
\ / yv / 3 \ / ” nr A 

Tv TovavtTny éxOpav KAntéov. “Eyo pév, by, cvyxwp@ ovTw 
5 a a c / s 

vomite. Korres dy, eimrov, OTL év TH VOV OmoAoyoupeVH TTACEL, 

an na , \ € 4 

émov adv TL ToLodTOY yévnTat, Kal StaoTH TTOdALS, Edy EKATEPOL 
> 2 lal ¢ > , 

ExaTépav Téeuvwaw aypovs Kal oikias €uTITpPOcty, WS AUTNPLOdNS 











470C 14 onpl yop krh.: a formal 
declaration of Plato’s political faith in 
the Panhellenic ideal, which Cimon— 
Tlave\\jvwv mpbpos, as Cratinus calls him 
(Archil. 1 ed. Meineke)—and Callicratidas 
(see Grote VII pp. 406—415) had striven 
to realise in fact, and which Isocrates as 
well as Plato constantly proclaimed in 
theory. See on I 336 A, and cf. Spengel 
Lsokrates u. Plato pp. 7 ff. and Isocrates 
Panegyricus passim. The rallying points 
of Plato’s Panhellenism are two—inter- 
nally, the Delphic oracle (IV 427 B,C 77.), 
and externally, hostility with Persia: cf. 
Menex. 245 C ff. See also on mrodeulous 
gtoe below. 

17 Todepety paxopévous.  Hirschig 
and others transpose these words, on 
slight Ms authority, including a marginal 
correction in A. But it is hard to see 
why they should have become displaced. 
By adopting the order in the text Plato 
restricts saxouévous to modeweiv: other- 
wise the participle would naturally go with 
moXeulous m@voe too. The MS order also 
lays more stress on the emphatic zro\epety 
than Hirschig’s transposition would do. 
Cf. (with Stallbaum) AZ. 18 D. 

moheptous pice. The universal Greek 
view: see e.g. Hdt. I 4 ad fin., Eur. 
fec. 1199, Isocrates Paneg. 158 al., and 
Nagelsbach Machhom. Theol. pp. 305— 
307. ‘We should bear in mind,” says 
Bosanquet, ‘that Greek civilisation was 
to Plato much what white civilisation is 
to us.” This is, in part at least, true; 
but sentiments of chivalry and romance 
were far more powerful factors in foster- 
ing the ancestral feud with Persia than 


any apprehensions for the safety of Greek 
civilisation. The idea of a war against 
Persia always stirred the pulse of Hellas 
with a sense of continuity with the heroic 
past; and it was more than a meaningless 
ceremony when Agesilaus sacrificed at 
Aulis, and Alexander visited Achilles’ 
tomb. See Grote Ix p. 81 and xr pp. 
395—397- None the less, in spite of his 
emphatic expression of the old Greek 
policy of splendid isolation, it is difficult 
to overestimate the effect of Plato’s writ- 
ings, and especially of the Repudlec, in 
breaking down the barrier between Bar- 
barian and Greek. See on 470 E. 

20 vooeiv KTA. Compare the melan- 
choly picture of the state of contemporary 
Greece in Isocr. Paneg. 115—117. Hart- 
man would cancel kai oracidfev ; but see 
451 BM. 

470D 21 ovyxwpoxtr. ‘I agree 
to view the matter in this way.’ ofrws 
dvoudgew would be more pointed, but is 
unnecessary. We are hardly justified in 
making vouiifev =‘ to hold this language’ 
(with J. and C.): for gwvy voytrew, 
gwvinv voulfev and the like have a some- 
what different meaning. See Stephanus- 
Hase Zhes. s.v. voulfev. 

22 6Ti—ds. ws can hardly be ex- 
clamatory, as J. and C. suppose. For 
the anacoluthon cf. Hdt. m1 71 ad fin. 
lore buiv bri, qv breprécy 7 viv Huépn, 
@s otk &\Nos POds ewed Karhyopos éora 
and other examples cited in Kiihner Gr. 
Gr. 11 p. 886. ry—ardoer is not ‘that 
which we have acknowledged to be 
sedition’ (Jowett), but ‘that which, as 
things now are, is allowed to be sedition,’ 
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ae / 
25 Te Soxel ) oTdows elvat Kal ovdéTEpoL avTaY pidoTOALbes* ov yap 


” ) / \ / Le 

av TOTE ETOAMwY THY Tpopov TE Kal wNTEpa KElpeLy’ AANA pETPLOV 
ey \ \ tal a a a 

eivat Tos KapTrovs adatpeicbat Tois | KpaTovoL THY KpaTouméevar, 


\ a 
Kal Svavociobar ws Svadraynoopévwy Kal ovK ael ToAEUNoOVTWD. 


Ilorv yap, ey, jwepwrépwrv attn n didvoa éxeivns. 


y a \ / bia! d > 
épnv' nv ov ToALv oiKtfers, OVX 


épy. 


c ‘ 4 
EdAnvis éotac; 

> a ny > iA 
Ovxotv Kai dyabot te Kal Hwepor Ecovtat; 


Té dé On; 
Aet vy avn, 
Xodpa rye. 


"AANM ov PiréArnves; ovdEe oiketav THY ‘EXAada nynoovtat, ovdé 


ig ia € ”- € n 
KOLVMYNTOVTLY WYTFEP OL AANOL LEPwV; 


Ovxoov 


Kal ofddpa ye. 


THY Tpos TOUS” HAAnvas Siadhopav | ws olKkelous oTAaTW HynocovTaL 
Kal ovd€ dvowacovaw TOAEHOV; Odryap. Kal as dsaddXaynoopevor 


” / UY \ io 
apa dsoicovtar; Ilavu [eV OUD. 


/ / 
émt Sovreia Korafovtes ovd’ er 


Evpevas 6) cwppoviodcw, ovK 
’ / \ ” > 
Or€Ppw, cwppovictai dvTES, ov 


=: om. Allg. 





viz. when ove city is divided against itself 
(dtacrH méXus). Plato, it will be observed, 
does not deny that the abuses which he 
condemns occasionally happened in Greek 
civil strife: they certainly often did. He 
only asserts (and the admission is interest- 
ing and important) that the public con- 
science of Greece condemned them. The 
conduct of Athens in emergencies of this 
kind was sometimes honourable and 
patriotic: see for example Grote VII 
p- 318, VIII pp. 69, 70. 

26 tTpdopov te Kal pytépa. Cf. III 
414 E. Not patriotism only, but filial 
love, such as Virgil felt for Italy (Georg. 
Ir 136—176), inspires these words. 

pérptov elvar: sc. doxe?. Plato is still 
describing Greek public opinion. 

470 E 28 8.avoeioPat KTA. The 
converse of Bias’s maxim @idely ws wio7- 
covras (D. L. I 87). éxelvns=‘than the 
other,’ viz. the yvwun which diavoetras 
ws ov SiaddAaynooudvwy kal del modeun- 
aévtwv. In view of Arist. Ae. I 21. 
1395? 25, where an orator is recom- 
mended, if he wishes to seem amiable, 
to say ob det Womep daci, pideiy ws uLo7}- 
covtas, GANG MAaAAOY puceElv Ws PiAyoovTas, 
it is tempting on a first glance to regard 
éxelyns as the maxim of Bias itself: but 
the other interpretation is more natural 
and relevant. On Bias’ saying see Jebb’s 
Appendix on Soph. Ajax 679 ff. 

30 odx ‘EAAnvis ~orar; Plato 
speaks hopefully, as if his perfect city 
were but one Greek city among many— 


a living example to the brotherhood of 
Hellas. It may be admitted that the 
city of 11—Iv has not a few claims to be 
called Hellenic. But the ‘third city’— 
that of the philosopher-king—is not Hel- 
lenic, nor even, in any proper sense, an 
earthly city at all: it is an ideal, an 
ensample in the heavens—éy ovpav@ 
Tapdderyua TH Bovroméevy dpav Kal 6pGvTe 
éavrov Kkatouifew (IX 592 B). The ani- 
mating spirit of v 473 B—VII is assuredly 
not Hellenic exclusiveness, but the en- 
thusiasm of humanity, if by ‘humanity’ 
we understand (with Plato) the divine 
element in man, in virtue of which we 
are most distinctively and truly human. 
See on VI 501 B, 1X 589 D. Ina certain 
sense it is even true that Platonism is the 
‘‘ strongest protest ever raised against 
pre-Christian hellenism” (Krohn 72%. S¢. 
p- 33). But Plato’s is no barren protest ; 
for his city foreshadows the future while 
it passes judgment on the past. Cf. vI 
499 Cz. and IX 592 B zz., with Zeller* 
II I. pp. 921—923 and the same author’s 
article on Der platonische Staat in seiner 
Bedeutung fiir die Folgezeit in his Vortrdge 
u. Abhandlungen 1 pp. 68—88. 

471A 2 ov8t dvopdcovow: much 
less consider it so. 

3 ocwdpoviotow. The word cw@po- 
vitw (‘make owdpwr,’ i.e. ‘chastise’) 
implies the remedial view of punishment : 
see on II 380 B. 

4 0 todépror.. A few inferior Mss 
read ws od modéuror, and ws appears also 


471 C] 


monréuiot. OvTws, efn. 
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OvS’ dpa thy ‘EddAada “EXXnves dvtes 5 


a »O\ bf , > / iY: c ps. / > 
KEPOVUOL), oveé OLKNOELS ELT P1)TOUCLV, QVOE OMOAOYNGTOVGLY EV 


€ / f / > 6 \ ig a 3 \ ” ry ‘ 
€KAOT?) TONEL TAVTAS ex povs auTols elval, KAL AVOPasS Kal YuU- 


tal lal la fol 
ratkas Kal tatdas, GAN OrLyous adel éyOpods! rods aitious Ths 


8 a \ 8 MN Let / BA A lel 20 We / 
caopas, Kal OLA TAVTA TAVTA OUTE THV YHV EVEANTOVOLY KELPELV 


a n fal > 2, in ? \ / 
avTav, os hitwv TOV TOAADY, OVTE OiKias aVATPETTELY, ANNA MEXPL 10 
, ie ¢ e) 
TovTou Troujoovta THY Svapopav, méxps ov av ot alTiol avayKa- 


fal ig Ni lal >’ U >? / an od 
cbdcw bd TOV avattiov adyotvTev Sodvas Sixnv. 


Eye pév, 


” iy lal A a \ \ > 7 \ ¢ / / 
Eby, omoroya oUTw Seiv pds TOvs EvavTious TOUS NMETEPOUS TOALTAS 
mpoahépecbat, mpos Sé Tors BapBapous as viv oi “EXXnves pos 


&Mjrovs. 


yy tTéuve pte oikias eumiumpavat ; 


a r ul \ \ 4 
KaNs TAUTa Te Kal TA TpodOeD. 


XVII. 


TiOdpev 82) Kai TodTov Tov vopov Tois PUAaEL, | pr}TE 15 


Odpev, Efn, kal Eve ye 


"ArAa yap poe Soxels, © LwHKpates, éav tis cou Ta 


lel zs ff: tf ’ If / A ’ al 4 
TolavTa émiTpérn NEyELV, OVSETTOTE pYHnTOHTEDOaL O ev TH TPdaOEV 
lal \ \ 7 M4 
Tapwcdmevos TavTa TavTA ElpnKas, TO ws SuvATI avTN 7 TOALTELA 20 


20. atin II et in mg. A?: om. Al. 





in the margin of A. Campbell suggests 
<kal> ov modéuor, Forster <ws> cwppo- 
voral; but neither suggestion is nearly 
so expressive and good as the reading of 
the best Mss. 

7 avtrots. The ambiguity in avrots 
can mislead nobody, and avrots (Hartman, 
with A etc.) would be very unpleasing. 
In such cases the authority of Plato’s Mss 
is nought. The behaviour of Athens in 
connexion with the Mitylenean revolt is 
a conspicuous example of the inhumanity 
which Plato here condemns: see Thuc. 
III 36 ff. 

4718 12 ddyotvtwv. “ Significatur 
necessitas innocentibus quoque damnum 
inferendi, quo nocentes punire et ad pacem 
adigere cogantur”’ Schneider. 

13 Tovs évavtiouvs. ‘‘Graecos adver- 
sarios vocat, non hostes” Stallbaum. 
g has “EAAnvas for évavriovs—an obvious 
‘ interpretamentum.’ 

14 mpos Sé—adAnAovs. A bitter com- 
mentary on the foreign policy of Greek 
cities. The ‘natural’ relations between 
Greece and Barbary had been reversed: 
not only did Greeks treat Greeks as 
enemies, but they had begun to treat 
barbarians as friends. Christ (PZ. Stud. 
Pp- 37—39) supposes that Plato wrote 


this passage in 374, when Plataea was 
destroyed by Thebes, and the surviving 
inhabitants fled to Athens (Xen. He//. v1 
3. 1, Isocr. Plat. 1 ff.). The same view 
is held by Hirmer Zv¢st. u. Komp. etc. 
p: 662. Plato’s rebuke would have been 
equally or even more telling in 386, when 
Greece was exhausted by the Corinthian 
war, and friendship with the ‘natural 
enemy’ had forced the peace of Antal- 
cidas upon the Greeks, to the bitter grief 
and shame of patriots: cf. Isocr. Paveg. 
120, 121. In any case viv should no 
doubt be referred to the time when Plato 
wrote these words, and not to the date of 
action of the dialogue. See also /ztrod. 
§ 4. 

471 c—472 8B Glauco recalls Socra- 
tes to the task, already twice postponed, 
of demonstrating that such a State is 
possible. 

471c Here begins the transition to 
the ‘third’ or philosophic city. See on 
WA Se, Se a 

20 os Suvaty. In a certain sense, 
this has already been proved, for the city 
is kara ptow: cf. 456 C, 466 D. We 
have, however, still to shew that the 
harmony with nature can be attained, 
and this is what Plato proceeds to do. 
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yevéoOar Kai tiva tporov mote Suvath* érel Bre ye, et yévorTo, 
mavt av ein ayaa Toder B yévouTo, Kai & od Taparelres eyo 
’ y ‘ 
devon, ore ice Tots ene IED dpist av! paxowTo TO HKioTa D 
aTONELTELY GNANAOUS, YiyVW@oKOVTES TE KaL aVaKaXODYTES TadTA 
Ta OvOMATA EaUTOUS, GdEeAhovs, TaTépas, Vels ef O€ Kal TO OAAV 
guotpatevolto, cite Kal év TH ath Taker elite Kal dmicbev ér- 
TeTaypévov, poBwv te evexa Tots éxOpois Kal el ToTé Tus avadyKen 
BonGelas yévouro, 08 bts TabTy TdvTy duayor ay elev’ Kal olKoe 


\ ’ lal 
ye & Tapareiretar ayaba, boa av ein avtois, 


t ¢ / WA / / \ 
YEVOLTO 1 TONTELA AUTH, MNKETL TELW TrEPL 


"9 a ‘4 an A y ” \ 
 OMONOYOVYTOS TTAVTA TAVUTA OTL ELH AV, Kal 


Opa GAN ws énod 
ddra ye pupia, i EB 
avTns Néye, adda 


fal > \ nO 7 0 c fal > \ / ¢ \ A 
TOUTO AUTO 101) TTELPWLEVUA NMAS AUTOUS melew, @S Ouvatov Kab 


7 Suvatov, TAS adra yalpew éedpev. | EEaidvnys ye av, qv & eyo, 472 


cf \ / \ / 
@oTep KaTabpouny erroujow éwl TOY NOYoV pov, Kal ov cuUyy- 


vA fs 
YVOTKELS OTPAYYEVOLEVO. 


oy AY > a oe / \ 
toWS yap OUK oicba, OTL LOYLS MOL TW 


“f / / a \ a 
dvo Kipate éexpuyovTs vdv TO péyioTov Kal yadeT@TaToY THs 
/ / a BA Y 
TpLKUpLLAS ETraryels, O érrEeLOay tons Te Kal akovonS, TaVvU cUyyYOu_NV 


a 4 Tee, 7 v \ 2 / ee / 
é£eus, OTL ElKOTWS Apa WKVoVY TE Kal ededoikn OUTw Trapdabo£ov 
‘ / Ne 3 a fal f la) 
Réyewv NOyov Te Kai éLxelpety SiacKkoTetv. “Ocw av, pn, ToLadTa 
if / e > / b} lal \ lal A 
TAELW AéyysS, HTTOV adpeOijce Uh nueov! mpos TO pa) eireiv, 7H B 


29. ye = et corr. A?: re Alllg. 
3. oTpayyevowévy corr. Vind. F: orparevouévw AILZ g. 





21 émel Ore ye KTA. We should 
expect 6uodoy® after 7 yévorro, but ana- 
colutha after é7. are so frequent that 
something of the sort may be mentally 
supplied: cf. I 352 B, V 465 A 27. 
Richards would insert 6uodoy® in the 
text. I formerly proposed kcal éyw déyw, 
<xkal> dov mapanelrers bre KTX., ‘I too 
assert’ (sc. no less than you), ‘and also 
what you omit, that’ etc., but now ac- 
quiesce in the anacoluthon. 

471D 27 hdPov—éyOpois. Cf. Laws 
806 B. 

472A 3 oTpayyevopnéevw. See cr. 72. 
otTparevowév@ could only be understood 
(with Stallbaum, who retains it, and 
Huber zz den Plat. Gleichnissen p. 10) 
as half-jocular for ‘de re militari dis- 
putanti.” Such a usage is possible in 
itself (see on amorivover II 363 C); but 
wkvouy Te Kal édedoikn and pn didrpiBe 
(in B) are strongly in favour of orpay- 
yevouévy. The same corruption—due to 


confusion of y and 7, combined with 
lipography—occurs in the Mss of Ar. 
Ach. 126, as well as in Hesychius (a7pa- 
Tevoua’ dtatpiBw) and elsewhere: see 
Blaydes on Ar. l.c. 

td Sto Kipate. See 457 B, C. The 
first was ws Oe¢ Kowy mdvTa émirndevew 
Tous Te pUAakas Kal Tas Pvdaxkldas; the 
second community of wives and children. 

7 déyew Adyov te. J. and C. read 
Abyov Aéyew Te with & and M; but the 
other reading has far more authority, and 
is perhaps exguzs¢tzus. Cf. 452 A. 

472 B—472 E£ Socrates reminds 
Glauco that it ts the investigation of 
Fustice and [Injustice which has brought 
us to this point. It was in order to reach 
a standard or model of Fustice that we 
examined the nature of perfect justice and 
the perfectly just man. By comparing 
them with their opposites im respect of 
happiness and unhappiness, we intended 
to obtain a measure oy which to estimate 
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Ls / \ , \ % £ 
Suvari yiyverOat atin 1) TontTela. GANA Eye Kai pry SidtpLBe. 
fal a lal if N n Wa na 
Ovxodv, hv & éyo, mparov péev TOde ypn avayvnoOhvar, OTL 7peEls 
fal , / a 
Enrobvtes Sixatocvyny olov éote Kal abdixiav Sedpo Heowev. Xpn- 
adr Tt TodTO; &byn. Ovdév: arr av etpapev oldv eats Sicato- 
UA 3 \ ” x bYA > , be Py lal > a 
cvvn, apa Kal avdipa Tov dixavov afidoopmer pundev Seiv adrijs 
fal a / 
éxelvns Svahépev, GNAA TavTaX} ToLodToy eivat, otov | Suxavocbvy 
éoriv; 7) ayaTyocopey, dy 6 TL éyyVTaTa avTns 7 Kal TAELTTA TOY 
iA i / 
Gdrov éexeivns weTexn; Odtas, épy, ayatycoperv. Tapadeiypatos 
dpa évexa, nv 8 éye, e&ntodpev avdTo Te Suxatoovvny olov eat, Kab 
5) / 

avpa tov Teréws Sixacov, ei yévowto, Kal olos ay ein yevomevos, Kat 
> ft: 9S \ \ > es ~/ ? 3 / > i! 

adiklay ad Kal Tov adiKw@TaTor, iva eis éxetvous atroP)éTOVTES, 

fal lal / 
lou av apiv haivwvtar evdaipovias Te Téps Kai Tov évayTiou, 
fal fal id na 3 / 

avaykatopeba Kal mepl nudv avTdv omoroyeiv, os av! éxeivols 
ccd ¢ / > \ > / al e r (vA ’ ? > 
& TL ofoldTatos 7, THY exelvots poipay opoiotaTny EEE, aXrX Ov 


/ ira aw? > / € \ fa) ri 
Toutou évexa, tv amobdciEwmev ws SuvaTa TadTa yiyver Oat. 


12. Todro Alll: roiré y’ A. 


TovTo 


22. éxelvos Rg: éxelyns ATI. 








the effect of Fustice and Injustice upon 
happiness in human life. Our object was 
not to prove that perfect justice is attain- 
able, and therefore we are not obliged to 
shew that our city can be realised. 

4723p 12 adda tovTo; Seecr. 2. 
ye after Tovro is certainly wrong. It has 
no MS authority except that of A*, and 
(as Stallbaum shews) ada Tt rodro is the 
regular form of this phrase in Plato: 
cf. Gorg. 497 E, Charm. 164 A. In both 
these cases the reply is Ovdév, followed 
by a@AXa, as here. 

472c 16 mapadetypatos KTA. mapd- 
Oecyua is not here an ‘illustration,’ but 
a ‘model’ or ‘standard’ (‘‘ Musterbild ” 
Schneider) exactly as in IX 592 B and 
Theaet. 176 E. 

17 aité—Stkatocivyv: ‘justice by 
itself’: see 11 363 A x. Here however 
the expression means ‘abstract justice’ 
rather than merely ‘justice apart from its 
consequences.’ It is not yet a meta- 
physical ‘Idea’ in the sense of vi and 
VII: see on III 402 C, and cf. Pfleiderer 
sur Losung etc. p. 19 with Susemihl Gezz. 
LEntw. 0 pp. 176 f. 

Kal dyvdpa «TA.: ‘and the man who 
is perfectly just if he should come into 
existence, and what his character would 
be if he did.’ ed yévorro must be under- 
stood as a kind of protasis to rdv TeAéws 


Sixavoy (i.g. Tov Teéws dyTa oY ay ovTa 
6ixaov). Schneider’s explanation is less 
simple: ‘‘virum perfecte iustum quaesi- 
turi ea conditione rem susceperant, sz 
fieri et existere talis posset.”” We must 
beware of translating ‘num existeret’ 
(Stallbaum): for it is just in order to 
shew the irrelevancy of the question, 
‘Can such a man exist?’ that Plato wrote 
this sentence. Madvig omits xaé before 
olos. In that case ef yévorro goes with 
the following clause (cf. IV 419 A 2.), 
and the meaning is: ‘if he skow/d come 
into existence, what his character would 
be when he did.’ By this means we 
obtain an exact parallel between 6d:kato- 
civnv oldy éore and avdpa—olos av ein. 
It must be admitted, I think, that the 
emendation is an improvement: but the 
MS reading may stand. Campbell need- 
lessly questions ef yévo:ro, thinking it a 
gloss on yevduevos. The pleonasm is 
characteristic: cf. 471 C el yévocTo, 
mavr av ein ayala 7 yévo.To. 


18 Kal adiuk(ay avd KTtAX. See IV 
420 C 72. 
19 tva—efewv. Cf. VIII 544 A. 


22 éxelvois. See cr. x. éxeivns, which 
Schneider alone retains, can hardly be 
defended. For the error see /nvod. § 5. 

472D 23 Tovtopévy. On ud with- 
out 0é see 475 Ex. 


| 
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pev, fn, ddyBes Néyets. Olew dv ody Hrrdov Tu dyabdv boypddov 
25 elvat, Os dv ypdrpas mapddevypa, olos dv eln 6 KdddLCTOS dvOpwTos, 
Kal TavTa eis TO ypdupa ikavas amodods pr) xn arodelEas, ds 
kat duvatov yevécOat toodTov avdpa; Ma Ai’ ov éywr’, edn. 
Ti ody; ov Kat jpets, Papév, rapddevypa | érrowdpev Adyw ayabhs B 
monkews; Ildvu ye. ‘Hrrov te ody oler judas ed déyew Tovrov 
30 €vexa, éay pun Ex@pev amodeiEat, os Suvatov obtw TOdW oiKhoaL 
ws édéyeto; Ov dfra, én. Tod pév tolvuy adrnbés, Hv 8 eyo, 
ovtw: ef dé 81) Kal ToT mpoOvpnOjvar Set onv ydpw, amodeiEa, 
Th wadtoTa Kal kata ti Suvatwtat adv ein, Taw jor TpdS THY 
ToavTny aTroberEw Ta avTa Stoporoynoa. Ta moia; “Ap’ oldv 
35 TE TL | TpayOHvar ws éyeTar, 7) Pow exe mpakw NéEews TTOv 473 
adnOeias épamrerOar, Kady ei on Tw SoKel; adda ov TOTEpOY 


25. olos g: olov AIIR. 





24 oler—dv8pa. For ole. dv Richards come kings or kings ‘philosophers.’ Till 
reads olec 67: but 67 is unpleasing here.  ‘¢hzs shall come to pass, there will be no 
See also on 450C. After dv—elvar we ~respite from trouble, either to cities or to 
might expect 6s av—pi yor, ‘who would mankind, nor will our hypothetical city 
not be able,’ and so 4, g and several ever become (so far as may be) a reality. 
other Mss actually read. The irregu- 4 paradox, you say, and certain to arouse 


larity is however no more than ‘cannot’ hostility and scorn; but let us explain 
for ‘would not be able to’ in English. I what we mean by ‘ philosophers.’ 
have restored ofos (which used to be read 4728 With the breaking of the third 


before Bekker) for ofov (see cr. z.). The and greatest wave (473 C 2.) begins the 
corruption is easy, and in such cases the _ transition to the third and final stage of 
relative regularly agrees with its subject:  Plato’s ideal city. See on 449A. 

see Phil. 29 E with Stallbaum’s note. It 33 Svvatdrara KTA. ‘‘Superlativus 
is also wrong in point of sense to refer facultatem, quam relativam dicunt, indi- 
the relative to mapddevyua here. Artis cat’? Schneider. It is important to ob- 
jcredited with higher possibirities in this serve that Plato does not expect a perfect 
[passage than in Book x, unless we sup- realisation even when philosophers be- 
pose that the painter’s cé\\oros dvOpwros come kings: cf. 473 E. Why he does 


is only an artificial combination of indi- not, is explained in 473 A. maw refers 
vidual features imitated from human to 472C. 

beings. But in that case the illustration 473A 2 kav eb py tw Soxet shews 
is less apposite; for Plato’s perfect city is that Plato is contradicting a common \ 


more than imitation of the actual. See view: cf. IX 577.D. Most men would 
also on X 598 A, and cf. Xen. A/em. 111 of course admit that a perfect scheme 
1o. 2 and Arist. Po/.T. 11. 12816 ro—15. must usually be modified if it is to be 

28 wapddeypaKtA. Cf. Zaws 713 B put in force. But they would not allow 


and 739 C—E. that Aégis has more ¢7w‘h than pasts; 
472 E—474 c J am nevertheless for the truth of a theory—they would say 
willing, says Socrates, to shew you how —is best tested by experience. Not so 


our constitution may be realised most Plato, according to whom the world of 
uearly. A perfect realisation we cannot Mind is not only more perfect, but truer 
expect, for action is everywhere less true than the world of Matter: cf. ) ravrehds 
than language or theory. One great, yet abs VI 502 D and note ad loc. The 
possible change, and only one, is needed, pointed adda _ ov invites the assent of 
and it ts this. ‘ Philosophers’ must be- Glauco as a Platonist; cf. infra 475 E. 


C 
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a x Ya € a ” n \ \ \ ] , 
Omoroyels obtws 1) ov; ‘Oporoyd, pn. Todto pev 87 pi) ava- 
a fal \ a 
yKaké we, ola TO Oy SujAOoper, ToLadTA TavTaTract Kal TO Epyo 
a ' > , > , 2\ er , c a 
Seiy yuyvopeva arropaivey' arr’, éav oloi Te yevapweOa evpetr, 
’ A a eee , rer 
@s av éyylTaTa TOV Eipnuévav TOS OlKNTELEY, PavaL Has 
na \ \ oe Xv > 
éEnupnkévat, os Suvvata tadta yiyverOat, & od émiTarrets. | 7) ovK 
AN \ a x > Ne \ 
ayaTyoels TOUTwY TUyYdveV; éyo pev yap av ayaT@nv. Kai 
\ > , Mv 
yap eyo, epy. 
nr f / lal 
XVIII. To 8é 8 peta TodTO, ws EorKe, Trepmpea EnTEiv TE 
a na na / ue 
Kal aTodeikvivat, Ti ToTe VOY KaK@s év Tals TOETL TpPaTTETAL, 
a 5) , 4 
Sv 6 ovx ob Tws oiKodyTaL, Kai Tivos av GuLKpoTAaToU peTaBadorTOS 
a a / \ 
EXOou els TOUTOY TOY TpOTTOY THS TodLTELaS TONS, MadLoTA [EV 
¢ rf ’ \ , a > \ / v4 > if \ ° a \ 
évos, eb d€ pn, Svotv, ef dé yn, O TL OALYioTMY Tov apLOuoV Kal 
t x bu Il ig | \ &. yy "Bh WN \ 
opuixpotatey Thy dtvauiv. Lavtamact | wéev ody, épn. vos Mev 
i = > > / / an / $y al 4 
toivuv, nv & eye, petaBardovtos Soxovpév por eye SetEar Ore 
peTaTrécos av, ov pévTor opixpod ye ovdé padiov, duvatod S4é. 
, \ / et A an ve , 
Tivos; bn. ?Em’ adro 67, jv & eye, cipt, 6 TO weyioT@ TpoonKa- 
Somev Kvpate* elpnoetat & ody, ei Kal WéAAEL YEAWTL TE ATEYVAS 


16. 
mpoexdgfouey Allg: mapexafouey &. 


5 Setv ktX. ety is tautological after 
dvaykafe, but the addition of roiro pév 
makes it easier. II has 6e?, perhaps a 
mistake for 67, which was read by Sto- 
baeus Flor. 43. tog. For yeyvépeva 
Bywater (¥. PA. X p. 73) would write 
syryvouev’ div or av yryvoueva. The cate- 
goric statement is however more in 
harmony with dp’ olév ré t.-—éparrec ba. 
*Do not compel me to shew that what 
we described in words is in all respects 
reproduced by experience.’ See also on 
émitattres below. 

6 dvat: infinitive for imperative as 
in VI 508 B, 509 B, all of them examples 
of ¢@dvat, although Plato is not averse to 
40: (VI 508 E) and dudahe (VII 523 A). 
The imperatival infinitive is very common 
in Attic inscriptions (Meisterhans? p. 244). 

7 emuTattes: sc. ylyvecOa. It is 
hardly possible to understand é£eupety ws 
dwara Tatra ylyvecOau (with J. and C.). 
As in yyvédueva above, so also here 
Socrates represents Glauco as requiring 
that the city should be made into a reality: 
cf. qv od wédw olkifes in 470 E. 

473 8B 10 ‘TetpwpeOa: subjunctive, 
ig. det mweipdcOa: cf. Aéywuev 07, ws 
fouxev (Zheaet. 173 C, quoted by J. 


peraBardvros All: weraBaddovtos corr. A® 


18. mpoonkafouev v: 
19. drexv@s All: dréxvw corr. A® 





and C.). 

473 c 18 én’ avro—etpi: ‘well, 
said I, I will enter on the very topic 
which’ ete. Cf. Thuc. 11 36. 4 efue Kal 
él rov Twvde Eraivov. I have returned to 
the most authoritative reading, though pre- 
viously I read (with Richards) éx’ aire 67 
—eiui. In point of sense, eluc is only a sort 
of quasi-future, and should be compared 
with dA’ eque in the mouth of characters 
just about to leave the stage (e.g. Soph. 
Trach. 86). Cf. also Phaed. 100 B épxomat 
—émixeipav—kal elue mad én’ éxetva— 
kal dpxouae kr. According to Kiihner- 
Blass (Gr. Gr. I 2, p. 217) the present 
use of elu is found only in poetry and 
late prose; but dviagw in VII 531 C is 
a certain case, and so also in my opinion 
are émlagw and amiag in Thuc. Iv 6r. 3, 8. 
It should also be remembered that Plato 
by no means abjures archaic and poetic 
forms and idioms: see I 330 B z. Vind. 
F reads én’ air@ (i.q. avrg) & elu, and 
elut was the reading of gl. ém’ adr@ 57 elu 
is highly idiomatic and may be supported 
(with Richards) by vI 490 D, Pol. 274 B; 
but it is safer to follow the mss, which 
are all but unanimous. 


Ig eé kal—katakAioey: ‘even al- 
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WA la) > \ / 
20 WOTEpP KUMA ExyEeNOV Kal adokia KatakdAUoev. oKOTTEL de 6 WEARW 
vd , ” a 
Neyer. Aéye, by, "Hav py, nv & éya, i) of durocopos Baciievow- 
a an ‘ XN id lal an 
ow é€v tats! roreow, 4) of Bacidrs Te viv Aeyopmevot Kal SvVdoTrar D 
4 / n la) 
pirrocodyncwot yvnoiws Te Kal ixavas, Kal ToODTO eis TavTOV Evp- 
/ 8 / / \ \ / n \ nr J 
TEETH, OVVAMLS TE TIONLTLKN Kal Pirocodia, TAY 5é vOV Tropevouevwv 


| 





though it is likely—just like a wave with 
its cachinnations—to swamp me with 
laughter and disgrace.’ Hartman would 
insert <se> before wéAXe, but the object 
is easily supplied; and me before wéAdex is 
very cacophonous. For other views of 
this passage see App. VI. 

21 éav py KTA. Cf. Laws 709 £ ff. 
Plato’s famous and often quoted paradox 
is not in its essence so paradoxical as it 
appears. The abiding truth of Plato’s 
suggestion is ‘‘that somehow or other 
the best and deepest ideas about life and 
the world must be brought to bear on the 
conduct of social and political administra- 
tion if any real progress is to take place 
in society” (Bosanquet). But it was a 
paradox in the Athenian demo » Or 
cOanIGET Plata nike Soorates, die: 
hence modv mapa défav pnOjoera 473 E. 
See for example Prot. 319 A—323 A and 
Gorg. 514 A—519 D: and cf. Krohn 7. 
St. p. 93. Political evil is in Plato’s 
view the result of a divorce between 
political power and knowledge of the 
good; it can only be cured by effecting 
their reconciliation. In the FPoleticus 
Plato’s remedy is to make the philosopher 
(who is the true king) act through the 
statesman (305 C ff.: cf. Nohle Die Stats- 
lehre Platos pp. 82, 88, whose interpreta- 
tion is—wrongly, as I think—questioned 
by Zeller+ 11 1, p. gor 7. 5): but in the 
Republic the union between Thought and 
Action is complete, and the philosopher 
is himself a statesman. Whether even 
then he would be strong enough to found 
the perfect city of the Republic, depends 
upon the amount of resistance which he 
would be likely to encounter: see on 
VI 499 B and IX 577 A. 

473 D 22 deyouevor. Though called 
kings and potentates, they are so in no- 
thing but the name: cf. I 336 Aa. True 
kingship belongs only to the scientific 
ruler: Huthyd. 291 B ff. It is probable 
that Plato was already thinking through- 
out this passage of the hopes which he 
seems to have formed of the Syracusan 
dynasty: see Zfp. vil and XIII with x, 
on VI 499 B. 


23 Tovro KTX.: ‘unless this coalition 
of political power and philosophy come 
to pass,’ lit. ‘unless this coalesce,’ i.e. 
unless there be this coalescence, viz. 
‘political power and philosophy.’ Fora 
somewhat similar idiom see VII 527 B ”. 
dvapuis—.dooopia is in explanatory appo- 
sition to the whole phrase rodro—éuurécy, 
rather than to rodro alone. Otherwise 
we must suppose that roiro is virtually 
for radra, the singular number emphasiz- 
ing by anticipation the union of political 
power and philosophy (so J. and C.), 
But on this explanation the singular rodro 
goes ill with els tavrov Evuméoyn, and 
with ékdrepov; nor are we justified in 
writing tadra (with Richards). The dual 
Tovrw might easily have been corrupted 
into Todr0, but trovTw gvpyzrécy is hardly 
defensible, in spite of e¢ éore toUTw dirTw 
TW Blw (Gorg. 500 D): cf. Kiihner Gr. 
Gre liape 5i7< : 

24 tTav 8 vov «td.: ‘while thd 
numerous natures who at present pursue 
either to the exclusion of the other are 
forcibly debarred,’ sc. from exclusively 
pursuing either. The genitive rév— 
mopevomévwy is not partitive (Schneider, 
Stallbaum, and others), but rather posses- 
sive, and depends on g@vces. Had Plato 
meant to say ‘most of those who pursue’ 
he would have written of o\Noé instead of 
ai mo\Aal @voes, as Hartman points out. 
There is moreover no reason to suppose 
that Plato wishes to allow any exceptions 
whatever to his rule. Nor is mod\at 
‘volgares’ (Baiter), or ‘commoner’ 
(Jowett), but simply ‘numerous,’ ‘ plenti- 
ful’: cf. the usage of 6 modds in II 376 E 
THs brd ToD moAXOD xpdbvov nipnuévys 
(watéelas) and rov moddjW ew 458 D. 
Exclusive devotion either to politics or 
g\ooopla was common, but by no means 
universal, as the examples of Pythagoras, 
Solon, and many others sufficiently attest : 
see Arist. Ahet, 11 23. 1398> 16—19. 
Various emendations have been proposed 
for modal, such as ywdat (Madvig), 
movnpat (Liebhold), and vodcrixaé (Apelt),, 
but the above explanation removes the; 
difficulty. As regards the sentiment, it 
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\ te eT U e \ / , an 
Nopis eb éExatepov ai Todrai dios €F avayens atrokrerc bac, 25 
ovK éoTe Kax@v Traddva, @ dirte TrAavKwv, Tais rodeo, S0Ka 8 

2O\ Cope es / Q\ iA 
ovdé TO avOpwrrive yéver, oVSe aUTH  TOdTELA fy TOTE TpPOTEpOV 

a > \ \ i a 0 n 

E guj | te eis TO Suvatov Kal pads rLov idy, iv viv Aoyw Svednrv- 


Caper. 


> \ fal , > A > + 

ada TOUTO E€oTLV, 0 Ewol Taras GKvov évTiOnat RéyeLr, 

e lal 

Op@vTe ws TOAD Tapa Sokav pynOyjcerar. 
BY Ui , 

ovK adv adAD TIS EvdaLmovnceLev OUTE idia ovTE Snwocia. 


\ A lal « 
XareTTov yap toety, OTL 
Kal OS, 


5 , ” a a e 
Q. Ywxpates, Edn, Tovodtov éxBéBrnxas pHud te Kal ddyov, dv 
> \ Ls nr > \ \ ¥, 4 \ ? / a iA 
ELT@V YOU ETL GE TavU TOANOUS TE KaL OV PavArAoUS VU OUTwS 
® ey Nite 7 \ fi or G7 / 

474 otov pipavtas Ta iwatia | yupvods NaBovtas 6 Ti éxadoT@ TapéTUYeEV 
ev a , (“I a 

omAov, Gety StateTapmévous ws Oavpdora éepyacopévous’ ods ef py 
“ tal a , Ne / led lf / / 

apuvet TH Royo Kal ExhevEEr, TO OvTL THOACOpEVOS SHcELS SiKNV. 


> fal ¢ SS , 
Ovxodv ov pot, Hv 8 eye, To’TwY aiTLos; 


TOlwv. 


U / a Ne 
adda Tol ce OU Tpoddcw, GAN apvve ois 
4 lal 
Stvapat O€ evvoia Te Kal TO TrapaKereverOat, Kal icws 
/ 
B Tov éwmeréotepov cot |! atroxpivoipnv. 


Kards y’, épn, eyo 
dvvapat: 
av dAXov 


adr ws &X@v ToLOUTOV 


BonOov reip@ Tois amictovow évdciEarOan, btu exer 7 od Aéyers. 


31. dAAp g: GAAy ATI. 2. 


épyacouévous A*g: épyacapuévovs All, 





should be noted that Plato refuses _to 


ledge as well as of politics. He holds 


ieee the exclusive pursuit of know- 


‘that a specialised study of merely abstract 
questions unfits a man for the true grasp 
of life and character which is the centre 
of real philosophy” (Bosanquet), and on 
this ground he would probably have con- 
demned the one-sided enthusiasm which 
many persons now profess for what is 
usually called by them ‘research.’ Cf. VI 


497 Az. and 499 B. 


473 © 28 els to Svvardv. See 
472 E 2. 

30 woADd Tapa Sdfav. 473 C 2. 

32 ekBéBAnKkas=‘ have let fall’ is more 


appropriate here than éu8é8AnKas, which 
Hartman (with Flor. T) prefers, on the 
strength of I 344 D and other passages. 
éxBad\ev in this sense is_half-poetic, 
and suits well with Glauco’s excited 
mood. 

33 mdvu mwodAovs te KTA. Chiappelli 
(l.c. p. 202) supposes that the allusion is 
to Aristophanes and the comic stage. 
Comedy would doubtless join in the out- 
cry; but the loudest clamour would be 
raised by the ‘practical politician’ to 
whom philosophy is foolishness, and 
worse: see Gorg. 484 C—486c and cf. 


Theaet. 172 D—175 B. The attitude of 
Isocrates and his adherents would also 
be hostile and contemptuous (Diimmler 
Chron. Beitrdége pp. 43—45). Glauco 
clearly anticipates a combined assault from 
different quarters. 

voy ovtws: ‘‘jetzt ohne weiteres” 
(Schneider). otrws is used as in ééalpyys 
oUrws and the like: cf. 11 377 B z. 

34 phpavtas ta tvera is illustrated 
by Blaydes on Ar. Wasps 408. 

474A 2 8S.atetapévouvs. Here and 
in VI 501 C & (with a few other Mss) reads 
diateraypmévous, which is less appropriate: 
“nulla enim tags in turba tumultuan- 
tium” (Stallbaum). Cf. 462 c z. 

os—épyacopévous: “intending to do 
heaven knows what” (Jowett). The 
phrase is idiomatic in Plato for any excess 
of ill-regulated zeal: c.. Ag. 35 A with 
my note ad loc. 

3 TO dyti—Blkynv: ‘you will learn 
to your cost what flouting means.’ re 
évre indicates that rwOafdueros is to be 
taken in the fullest sense of the word: 
cf. IX 579 D, 1 343. C, VI 511 Ba. TwOd fw 
always implies personal abuse, often of an 
indecent kind: see Cope’s interesting ac- 
count of the word in Aristotle's Rhetoric 
Vol, 11 pp. 49 f. 
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if 2 J f \ 
Ilecparéov, yy 8 eyo, éreidy) Kal od otw peyadnv Evupaylay 


10 TAapeyet. 


z lal io lal 
avaykatov ody pot doxel, et wéAdopév my exhevfecbar 


ods Réyers, SvopicacAat mpds adtods Tods pirocddpous Tlvas ré- 


yovres ToAp@pev hdvar Seiv dpyew, Wa Siadjr@v yevouévwv 
dvvntal Tus autverOan, évderxvipevos bTL Tos ev TpooHKer pice 
amtecOai te! dirocodias ryewovevew 7 év model, Tols 8 adrros C 
15 ante amtecOar axorovdeiy Te TH Hryoupevo. “Opa av etn, edn, 


opifecOar. “10 5%, axordovOnody por tHde, eav avTO aun yé TH 


ixavas €Enynowpeba. “Arye, pn. 


’ , 5 
AvapipvyncKev ovv ce, nv & 


a / Nx / 7 a BY na a an an 
eyo, Serjoes, ) wéuvnoat Oru Oy av Popev didreiv Ti, Set havivas 


iA lal pe an 
autov, éay opOas AéynTaL, ov TO pev pirobdvTa éxelvou, TO Oé pn, 


N an 
20 aa TAY oTépyorTa ; 


XIX. “Avapimvyckev, &pn, ws Eovxev, Set’ od yap | rdvu ye D 





nr 4 e 
evvod. "Add, eltrov, érperrev, @ TAavKwv, Aéyew a RAéyers: 
4748 13 GpiverOar. The promise azce, less luminous than the one, more 


is fulfilled in vI 501—502 C. 

474 c—480A The philosopher, as 
analogy proves, ts one who loves not a part 
of knowledge, but the whole. His passion 
as for Truth, and Truth means the Ideas. 
The Ideas are each of them One, but they 
appear many by union with particular 
things and one another. Lovers of sights 
and sounds and such like persons believe 
only in the many beautifuls ; they cannot 
understand the One. Like dreamers, they 
mistake the copy for the original. Their 
condition of mind may be described as 
Opinion, that of the philosophers as Know- 
ledge. 

Let us proceed to prove this statement. 
The object of Knowledge ‘ts’; that of 
Lgnorance ‘7s not. If therefore anything 
both ‘7s’ and ‘is not,’ tt must lie between 
Being and not-Being, and the faculty 
which cognizes it will be something between 
Knowledge and Ignorance. 

‘Powers’ differ from one another accord- 
ing to the objects over which they preside, 
and the effects which they produce. The 
‘power’ called Knowledge presides over 
Being, and produces the act of knowing. 
It ts therefore different from the ‘ power’ 
called Opinion, whose result is opining. 
What then ts the object over which Opinion 
presides? We have seen that it is not 
Being; neither is tt not-Being. Therefore 
Opinion ts different both from Knowledge 
and from Lgnorance. Lt is, in fact, 
something between Knowledge and Lgnor- 


luminous than the other. Its object will 
therefore be that which both ‘is’ and ‘is 
not.’ 

Now it ts just the many beautifuls 
etc. which both are and are not. There ts 
not one of them which ‘is’ more than it 
‘7s not’ that which we say it is. We are 
therefore justified in saying that the many 
beautifuls etc. lie between Being and not- 
Being. Thus we have discovered the object 
of Opinion. 

We conclude that those who have eyes for 
the many beautifuls etc., opine ; while those 
who see the Beautiful itself, know. The 
former are lovers of Opinion, the latter 
lovers of Knowledge or philosophers. 

474Dff. The devrépa mods of Books 
II—Iv rested on a psychological basis and 
was the expression of a moral rather than 
of an intellectual ideal: see on Il 370A 
and Iv 443 B. In harmony with this 
conception Plato formerly used the word 
pAdcogos primarily and for the most part 
in its ethical sense (11 376B2.). Now 
that he is about to leave psychology for 
metaphysics, and describe the kingship 
of Knowledge, it becomes necessary to 
analyse again the meaning of g.Adcogos. 
Henceforward, throughout Books vi and 
VII, the @uAdcogos is one whose consum-. 
ing passion is the love of Truth, that is, 
of the Ideas. See 480A and VI 486 E zz. 

22 €vvow: i.q. v@ exw, ‘remember,’ 
not ‘understand’ (as D. and V.). Cf. 
Luthyphr. 2B, Polit. 296 aA. The illus- 
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> \ Cee a >’ / ’ a A / €, 3 Zé \ 
avdpt & épwtix@ ov mpérer apynpoveiv, OTL TavTES Ol EV WPG TOV 
J a / / \ rn 
dirdrraisa Kal épwtixoy apy yé my SdKvovol TE Kal KLVOvEL, 
a \ an > / X bd 
Soxodvres cEvou elvas éripedreias Te Kal TOD aoTmalerGal. % OVX 
¢ a / e / ve , | ts \ 
oUTw TroLleiTe TpPOs TOUS KAAOUS; O MEV, OTL TULOS, ETLYAPLS KAnOels 
a fal oy \ u 5 
érawebrjcerat id tuadr, ToD bé 76 ypuTOv BacidtKov parte eivar, 
ss \ \ \ / / > / ” | aN 6e 
Tov Sé 8) bia pécov TovT@Y e“peTpwTaTa Exel, | wehavas OE 
lal tal Cal LJ , \ 
avSpixods iSetv, Nevods S& Oedy maidas civars pehuxAwpous 6e 
/ 5 Ate 25 AAG 
Kal Tovvoua olev Twos aAXoV Troinua Elva 1) Epactod vTroKopito- 
lal / \ ’ / »9\ >? \ id S m \ 
pévou Te Kal evyep@s PépovTos THY WYXpPOTNTA, EaV ETL WPG ; Kat 
eX / / , oe Oé ‘ £ \ 
évl Ady wdcas Tpopdces mpopaciferbé Te | Kal macas pwvas 
, n ? / > vA > 
adlete, date pndeva aToBddr\ew Tov avOovvTwv év wpa. Ki 
/ yg ee LE a} a / \ a > oS 4 A a 
Bodden, Edn, em’ €uwod Aéyew TEepi TOV EpwTLKaY OTL OUTW TroLOvGL, 


TVYX@P@ TOV Aoyou yapuv. 


27. 
marg.: pedayxAdpous ATE. 
oler elvar 7) Epacrod KTX. 


éraweOjoerar AL: émaveira corr. A’. 
In g refingitur 7d dé wedixAwpor, Tivos dou Tovvoua 


Ti 5é; Av & eyo: Tovs hidoivous od 


29. pedtxdwpous yp A® in 





tration which follows is all the more 
appropriate because the gcAdco¢gos is him- 
self an épacr#s, in love with Truth: cf. 
VI 490 B. 

23 TavTes ot év dpa KTA. So in 
Charm. 154 B (cited by J. and C.) 
Socrates, an dvip épwrikés (Symp. 177 D), 
confesses drexv@s yap NevKy oTdbun eiul 
mpos Tovs KaNovs' oxeddv yap Ti moe 
mdvres ol €v TH NALKiGC Kado dalvovTa.. 

26 6 pév, OTL oLpds KTA. The point 
is that the avip épwrikds, loving mavTas 
Tovs ev wpa, finds beauty even where 
there is none. He ‘sees Helen’s beauty 
in a brow of Egypt.’ The passage has 


_ often been imitated, and may have sug- 


gested the well-known satirical outburst 
of Lucretius (IV 1160—1170). 

émlxapis: ‘pleasing,’ xapw éxovca 
mpos THv ow Arist. Lol. HB g. 1309> 24. 
With 70 ypumdv Baowlikdv cf. Phaedr. 
253D and Arist. Phystag. 6. 8114 36 ol dé 
ypumny éxovtes (THY piva) Kal ToD werwmov 
OinpOpwmévnv meyandWuxor avapéperar 
émi tovs aerovs. Neither 7d oiwdyv nor 7d 
ypumév are marks of beauty; the straight 
nose is the fairest (Arist. Pod. l.c.). 

474E 29 devkods St Oedv raidas is 
in harmony with Laws 956 A xpéuara 6é 
AeuKa mpémov7’ av Oeots ein Kal ddXoM Kal 
év py. See also Dieterich Vekyia pp. 

ff. 
Re ee KTA.: ‘and honey-pale 
darlings, with their name—do you sup- 


pose they are the creation of anybody 
but a fond and euphemistic lover, who 
readily excuses pallor, if appearing on 
the cheek of youth?’ Plato is ridiculing 
the idea, as well as the name, peAlxAwpos: 
there never was a peAtxAwpos except in 
the lover’s brain. The word is not, ap- 
parently, earlier than Plato, and does not 
occur again till Aristotle (Physzog. 6- 
812? 19): Theocritus uses it hypoco- 
ristically of the silkworm (:0. 27). It 
is difficult, if not impossible, to connect 
Totvoua with wedrxAwpous, as is usually 
done, translating, ‘and the name honey- 
pale, too,’ etc. Hartman proposes meXl- 
xAwpos, which is ungrammatical, Richards 
MeAtXAWpov. fehtxAdpou (which the poet 
Gray had already conjectured) is harmless 
enough: but emendation is unnecessary if 
kal is ‘and.’ jedcxAWpous—see cr. 2.— 
has less Ms authority than weAayxAwpous, 
though supported by the Scholiast on vi 
485 B, by medtyAwpos in Aristotle and 
Theocritus (Il. cc.), and by the suitability 
of the word in the mouth of an épaorhs 
Urokopifouevos. jwehixpous was apparently 
read by Plutarch (de recta rat. audiendi 
45 A) and other ancient authorities: see 
Schneider’s note. 

475A 3 ém’ sod: ‘in my case,’ 
‘taking me as your example’: cf. vir 
524 E womep éml rod Saxrddov édéyomer 
and X 597 B. 
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\ > \ fa la € lal \ / 
5 Ta aUTa TAVTA TOLODVTAS Opas, TdVTa OivoY eTL TaaNS TpOpdcEws 
aotrato / . K \ tr K \ \ Ny / 3 b] 
JLEVOUS ; al para. Kal pny dirotipous ye, ws eyepat, 
[al BY ll / n nx 
Kadopas, Ott, av wn otparnynoa Sbvwvtal, TpiTTVapYodaw, KAY 
\ / lal \ . 
bn UO pevloverv Kal ceuvorépwr | Timadcbar, VTO cpLKpoTépav Kal 
’ nr lol 
pavroTépwv TimpEevot AyaTaaL, WS Grws TLLAS errLOupNTal ovTEs. 
n \ > a 3 
10 Kody ev odv. Totto 67 habs i) n+ apa dv adv Twos érvOupm- 
\ / lal t ie an KA 
TLKOV NEYWMEV, TaVTOS TOU ElOoUS TOUTOU PHyaomev erLOUpETY, 7) TOD 
a t la nr 4 / is 
pév, TOU dé ov; Tlavtos, fn. Odxody Kai Tov pirocopov codias 
vA > x 5 > n fi fol 8 A > \ 74 
djoopmev emiOvuuntny eivat, ov Ths pmév, THS ov, aXNrXGa TaoNns; 
a / 
"ArnOH. Tov dpa trepi ta! wabypata dvcxepaivovta, addws TEC 
, / 

15 Kal véov dvTa Kal pjTw@ NOyoY ExovTAa Ti TE YPHOTOV Kal pH, Ov 
/ na > \ Ld 3: v4 \ \ \ / 
pycopev pirowaby ovdé pirocodgor eEivat, MoTEp Tov TEpi Ta oiTia 

an BA a \ | a le lal / > \ rg 
Sucyeph ovTe Tewvyv hapev ovT emiOvpety citiwy, ode PidootToV 
\ , 5 nan \ \ 
ara Kakoottov eivar. Kat opdas ye dyjcopev. Tov de 67 
cr x > / 
evxyepas €OéXovTa TravTos pwaOnwaTtos yeverOat Kal aopévws ert 
\ a o) 
20T0 pavOdvery idvta Kal amAnotTws eyovTa, ToUToY 6 év dixn 
e , 
gyjcouev pitocopov. 7 yap; Kal o INaveay én, Ilodrol apa 
\ ” | ” / lal vA \ NS Q ra / 
Kal atotrot | écovtai aot TovovToL. of TE yap Pirobedmoves TavTes D 
na . a 3 
Ewouye SoKodoL TO KaTapavOdverw yYalpovTEs TOLOUTOL ElvaL, ob TE 
, ) , , , > ane) , , A 
PirnKoor AToT@TATOL TLWéS EloLY WS Y Ev irocogals TLMEVaL, ob 
\ \ td \ 7 \ € / > x > lZ 
25 Tpos pev NOYous Kal ToLavTnY SiaTpLEnY ExovTEs OVK av EOENoLEV 
n UY / Ss na 
éXOeiv, Womep Sé atromeumtoOwKoTes Ta BTA éTaKOdcaL TaVvT@V 


a Be ny / ov a \ 12 7 
Xopwv TEeplUcoval TOls Atovvatots, OUTE TMY KATA TOAELS OUTE 








7 ‘Tpittvapxovo.v. If they cannot 
become (not ‘be’ as J. and C.) orparnyol, 
they are glad to be rpirrvapxor. In time 


ToLovTor elvat: i.e. diofedmoves elvat, 
not @tAdcopor eivat, as the English 
translators appear to suppose. Glauco 


of war, a orpatnyés was commander in 
chief; next to him came the 10 raélapxou, 
or ‘‘commanders of the 10 tdéevs of hop- 
lites corresponding to the 10 ¢vAat”; 
under the taélapyor were the rpirriapxot, 
who each commanded the hoplites of a 


single rpirtis. There were in all 30 


Tpitrves, 3 in each tribe. See Gilbert’s 
Gk, Const. Ant. pp. 209 f. and Sandys on 


Arist. Pol. Ath. 61 §§ 1—3. 

4753B 14 Tov dpa td. Cf. Lach. 
182 D ad gore wev—xarerdv éyew mepl 
orovoly pabnuaros, ws od xph pmavOdvev* 
mavra yap émlatacba ayabdoy doxel elvac 
and Xen. Mem. Iv I. 2. 

475 D 23 KatapavOdvev, Apelt 
conjectures kaha pavOdvew, but the text 
is free from objection. 


has clearly indicated that he does zo¢ 
consider such men philosophers. But as 
it is the love of learning which produces 
them, they will have to be included, un- 
less Socrates narrows his definition, as 
Glauco is in fact inviting him todo. codla 
in @Ao-cogla is presently defined so as to 
exclude sense-perception: hence ‘lovers 
of sights and sounds’ are not ‘lovers of 
knowledge.’ See also on dmolous pmeév 
piroobgos in E. 

25 ampds pty Adyous KrA. Cf. Prot. 
347 C, D with my note ad loc. éra- 
kovoat should be taken with dmomemeo- 
Owkéres. 

27 ovTe—kodpas. Hartman would 
read 76\w for 76)\evs, ‘‘verum non Atticis 
solis urbana et ruralia erant Dionysia” 
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/ x Vi 
ToUTOUS ovV TaVTAaS Kal aNXOUS 


a t \ . ' , 
E tovovtay tier! wabntixods Kal Tods THY TexVUdpiov hirocdpous 


pycoper ; 


XX. Tods dé adrnOuvods, pn, Tivas déyets ; 
Oeias, iv 8 eyo, diroPeapovas. 
Ovdsayuds, jv & éyd, padios mpos ye 


GAA TAS aUvTO Réyeus; 


id \ / 
G@ANov* oé S€ oluar Opmodoynoey roe TO ToLOVEE. 
9 fal \ a 
476 “Exrevd) eotiv évavtiov Kadov aicyp@, dvo av|T@ eivat. 


LA 
ov; 


Ovxodbv érresdy S00, Kal év ExdTepov ; 


OvSapds, elrrov, GAN opmoious pev prrocddacs. 


Tovds THs aXn- 
Kai todto pév x’, &by, opbas: 


To rotor; 
Tlas & 


Kal rodro. Kat epi 


dixaiov Kal adixov Kal aya0od Kai Kaxod Kal mavTav TaV Elda 


29. pmadntexods Al: padnuarixods AII= g et corr. A® 
9 0 q 








(Schneider, quoting Zaws 637 A,B). In 
Attica rural Dionysia were held during 
the month of Poseidon in many kya, 
e.g. Eleusis, Phlya, etc. ‘‘ Prizes were 
offered by the different demes, and com- 
panies seem to have been formed in 
Athens for the purpose of travelling 
about the country and taking part in 
these provincial competitions” (Haigh 
Att. Theatre pp. 42 ff. Cf. Mommsen 
Fest. d. Stadt Athen pp. 349—359)- 

475 E 29 ‘Tois tov Texvvdplov: 
sc. KaOyrtxovs, or rather perhaps ¢éAous 
or the like, supplied from the termination 
of pabyrixots. Cf. didoréxvous in 476 A. 
Athenaeus (xX 452 C) wrongly connects 
Tous with didocddous. 

30 opotous pev hirocddots. pév with- 
out dé is common enough after d\\d, the 
antithesis being contained in the preced- 
ing negative: cf. Prot. 344 A and Crito 
43 D. It is also found in other cases 
where the antithesis is easy to supply: 
cf. IV 421 A, V 472 D, and Heindorf 
on 7heaet. 161 E. Such men resemble 
gi\dcopa as the shadow resembles the 
substance; for the objects of sense, which 
they love, are shadows or copies of the 
objects of knowledge. The phrase re- 
ceives its fullest interpretation from the 
simile of the Cave in Book vit. 

33 ovdapas—rordvde. Cf. 473 A 2. 
Socrates again appeals to Glauco as one 
Platonist to another. We are to infer 
that the Theory of Ideas was already 
familiar in the school of Plato. 

35 Sto avtd elvat should not be 
translated ‘that they are two things’ 
(D. and V.), but simply ‘that they are 
two.’ 

476A 2 kal epl dtkalov ktA. This 


is the first appearance of the Theory 
of ‘Ideas’ properly so called in the 
Republic. It should be carefully noted 
that Plato is not attempting to prove the 
theory: Glauco, in fact, admits it from 
the first. The Theory was approached 
from two directions, from the side of 
Mind or Thought (oi Adyou of éx Trav 
émiTnuav Arist. Jet. 1 9. ggo 12), and 
from the side of Existence (7d é& éml 
mo\\@v lc. Cf. Zeller*1I 1, pp. 652 ff.). 
It is the first of these methods which is 
followed throughout the present investiga- 
tion. The eléy provide objects for Know- 
ledge, as opposed to Opinion, and they 
are capable of being known: see 476 c, 
E ff., 478 A, 479 E. Throughout a large 
part of the following discussion, we are 
not much concerned with the Ideas as 
strictly transcendent entities or ywpiord, 
existing apart not only from particulars 
but also from the knowing Mind, for it 
is only in so far as he knows the Ideas 
that the philosopher-king can make use 
of them (cf. vi 484 C, D): he cannot 
possibly frame political institutions on 
the model of Ideas which he does not 
know. We must admit that the philo- 
sopher’s apprehension of the Ideas is the 
relevant consideration here (cf. vI 484 Cc 
evapyés Ev TH WuxT exovTes mapdderyua), 
but it is none the less true, and the fact 
cannot be too strongly insisted on, that 
the Ideas themselves are not mere con- 
cepts of the mind, but have a separate 
and independent existence of their own. 
see the Appendix to Book vit * Ox Plaio’s 
Dialectic.’ The translation ‘Class’ for 
eldos (Jowett) is inappropriate on many 
grounds: ‘Form’ is better: but it will 
be most convenient to retain the usual 
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/ c 3X / b aes \ a n 

TEpl O AUTOS NOYoS, AUTO pev Ev ExacTor clvat, TH 5€ TOV Tpdtewy 
\ / a 

Kal TWMaTOV Kal AX\dAHOV KOWoVia TayTaXodD pavTalomeva TOAKA 


/ 4 
daiverOar ExacTovr. 


"OpOds, Edn, rérvess. 


Tavty toivuv, nv & 


eyo, Siaipa, xwpis pév ods viv 67 Edeyes Pirobedwovas Te Kal 
dirotéyvous Kal mpaktiKots, Kat xwpls av! mepl av oO RAoxyos,B 


ods povous av Tis OpOds Tpoceitror pirocddous. 


Devers 


IIas, én, 


Oi pév Tov, jv & éyd, pirnxoor kai pirobedpoves tds 


\ \ hd / \ i * / \ id 
Te KaAas hwvas aordafovtTar Kal ypoas Kal oxnpuata Kal TavTa 
\ fol / Ve na lal lal 
Ta €K THY TOLOVT@Y OnpLoUpyoUpEVa, aVTOD dé TOD KAaNOD ad’VaTOS 


ear c / \ / > a SN 2 4 ” SS 
avTav 1 Sidvora THy vow idew TE Kal dordcacbar. "Eyer yap 


to. wou Il: wo. A. 





expression ‘Idea,’ although it is not a 
translation, but a transliteration, whose 
unfortunate identity with the English 
word ‘idea’ is responsible in no small 
measure for many imperfect and erroneous 
interpretations of Plato’s Ideal Theory. 
The German translators mostly render 
by ‘Begriff.’ The further specifications 
of the Ideal Theory in this passage are 
as follows. Each Idea is, in and by 
itself, one (476 A), changeless (479 A, 
479 E), and perfect (VI 484 C, D), con- 
trasting, in each of these respects, with 
the phenomena which ‘partake’ of or 
‘imitate’ it (476 D z.). Plato does not 
now touch on the question how it is that 
Mind has knowledge of a perfection above 
and beyond what can be derived from 
observation and experience. This faculty 
of Mind is elsewhere—in the JZeno and 
the Phaedo—explained by the pre-exist- 
ence of the Soul. See on 476C. 

Krohn has pointed out (//. St. p. 96) 
that the examples of e/67 now cited by 
Plato are all of them attributes—dlxaor, 
ddukov, ayabdv, kaxdv, etc. It does not 
however follow from this that the theory 
of Ideas is still in process of formation: 
on the contrary, the appeal to Glauco just 
above (475 E) implies that it was already 
a recognised dogma of the Platonic school. 
The simple explanation is that Plato pre- 
fers to cite relevant examples. The edn 
of dlkavov, dyabdv, kaNér etc. are precisely 
those which it is the philosopher’s duty to 
introduce into the practical administration 
of the State: cf. vi 484 Cc and x 596 A x. 

4 avro pey KTA.: ‘each is, in itself’ 
(i.e. viewed apart from its association 
with mpdées etc.), ‘one, but by reason 


of their partnership with actions and 
bodies and one another, they each of them 
make their appearance everywhere and 
appear many.’ The eldos of Beautiful, 
for example, zs, in itself, one, but by 
kowwvla with e.g. an act of heroism, 
a sunset, a river, etc., it appears many. 
Similarly the efdos of Beautiful appears 
many by xowwvla with other e’éy, as when 
we say ‘the Good is beautiful,’ the ‘ Use- 
ful is beautiful’ etc. The expression 
TavTaxod pavrafsueva is better suited 
to describe Ideas allied with sensible 
particulars, than Ideas allied with Ideas; 
but statements involving the kowwvia of 
Ideas with Ideas ‘ make their appearance 
everywhere’ as well as those which con- 
nect the objects of sense with Ideas. In 
all such cases the statements themselves 
are of course true or false according as 
the xowwvia is real or imaginary; but 
whether they are false or true, the appear- 
ance of plurality which they give to the 
Idea is always fallacious. Cf. Zeller* 11 1, 
p- 738 2. 3 and see on 479 D. The 
words a\AjAwy Kowwvia are further dis- 
cussed in App. VII. 

8 mpaxtikovs: ‘men of action.’ These 
were not mentioned in 475 D, but they 
clearly belong to the same category. 

4768 13 tTHv dvow. Krohn (77. S¢. 
P- 95) justly observes that the gtots Tob 
kahovd of IIl gor C is ‘‘the true beauty, 
which fas an adequate external form, 
whereas that of Book v is the essence of 
Beauty, which is never fully expressed in 
any outward form.” The contrast signifi- 
cantly marks the greater Idealism of 
Books v—vilI. Cf. X 597 Bz. 
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Ne nti pn Ay (Ne > 
C Te Kat opav Ka QGUTO apa ou 
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omavio. dv | eiev; Kal panda. 
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, > , 2? B) oe 27 et) \ \ oo , \ 
TOOE €OTLV, EAV TE EV UTTV@ TLS EQV T EYPNYOP@S TO OMOLOV TO 1”) 


e by ’ Ea, SESS > he 
Omolov AXX avTo nYNTAL ElVal W 


painv overpwttev Tov ToLovToY. 


” z Ni r ” 3 TS «a 
€ouxev; “Eyo yoov av, 7 8 Os, 


, ys id > / A 
Ti 6€; -0 Tavavtia TovTwy 


G , , , aN \ \ 8 , | 3} a \ DEIN 
D )youpevos TE TL AUTO KaNOV Kal UVALEVOS KaVOPaV Kal AUTO 


/ 
Kal Ta éxeivou metéyovTa, Kal oUTE Ta pEeTeYOVTA AUTO OUTE avTO 


TH meTeyovTa ryovpevos, Uap 7) dvap avd Kal obTOS SoKel cou Cv; 


Kai pdra, épn, trap. 
yuyveoKovTos yvounv av op0das 
d0€dfovros; Lavy pév odv. Ti 


> n , \ \ S / ¢ 
Ovxodv TOUTOU MEV THV ltavVOLaAV WS 


al 5 a \ U e 
paiwev eivat, Tov de do~av ws 
ovv, €dv nuiv yadeTralvyn ovTos, 





476C 16 Kakad—tpdypata. mpdy- 
para is a sufficiently general term to 
include all the gawdueva modA\d which 
are specified in 476 A. The persons in 
question may be willing to assert that a 
oGua, a mpaéis, TO dikaov, TO ayadv etc. 
are kadd. But they refuse to go beyond 
isolated observations of this sort and 
admit that Beauty z¢se/f exists avrd Ka’ 
avTd mel atTov povoedés ael bv (Symp. 
211 B); and hence their notions of beauty 
are uncoordinated, inconsistent, unstable. 

17 dv tis WyqTar KTA. Cf. Symp. 
210 A. 

19 édv te év Urvw «Tr. It is the 
pre-existence of the soul which qualifies 
her by nature to distinguish between the 
Idea or Original, and the phenomenon 
or copy. But as we lost at birth our 
ante-natal knowledge of the Idea, we 
cannot distinguish between Ideas and 
phenomena until we recover that know- 
ledge. To effect this recovery is the aim 
of education. The uneducated wander 
in a sort of dreamland, taking shadows 
for realities, the copy for the Original. 
Cf. Phaed. 74 A—76 D, Men. 81 a fi., 
Symp. 209 E—212 A. 

476 D 23 petéxovta. Cf. Phaed. 
100 D. The words by which Plato de- 
scribes the relation of Ideas and particu- 
lars are of necessity figurative. xowwvla 
is the vaguest, and least metaphorical ; 
side by side with it comes mapouola (of 
the Idea) and péGeits (of the particular). 
A somewhat different figure is involved 


A. P. 


when the Idea is regarded as the Original 
(Urbild), and the particular as its likeness. 
Plato does not scruple to use both figures 
side by side: here, for example, the Idea 
was a Tapdaderyua just above (aiti—@ 
éouxev 476 C: cf. VI 500 E ff., X 596 B). 
27 ovtos. Diimmler (Azzzisthenica p. 
42) supposes that Plato means Antisthenes. 
There was undoubtedly no love lost 
between the two philosophers: see the 
authorities cited in Urban Ueber die Er- 
wihnungen der Phil. d. Antisthenes tn da. 
fl. Schr. (Konigsberg 1882), and Zeller* 
Il f, p. 296 2. 2. Antisthenes was in par- 
ticular a bitter opponent of the Theory of 
Ideas. The passage of arms between Plato 
and him is well known: & IL\drwv, imov 
Mév Op, immérynta dé ox 6p, Kal ds efrer 
éxes ev @ immos Opara, Tdde TO dupa, 
@ 6€ immérns Oewpetrar, ovdérw KéxTNTAL 
(Simplicius in Schol. Arist. 66° 44 ed. 
Brandis, and other authorities quoted by 
Urban l.c. p. 3). It is no doubt true, as 
Stein observes in his Geschichte des Plato- 
nismus, that Plato’s ‘Kunst verallge- 
meinert nicht bloss das Historische, son- 
dern individualisiert auch das Allge- 
meine”; but Antisthenes himself could 
scarcely deny that the cap fits. The 
deictic ofros is in favour of Diimmler’s 
view, which certainly adds point to the 
whole passage; note in particular yaNe- 
main, mapapvdeicbar, melOew jnpéwa (al- 
lusions perhaps to the ferocity of his 
opponent: Antisthenes had nicknamed 
Plato Zadwy! cf. Ath. v 220 D), odx 
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év hapev Sokalery GAN ov yiyvookew, Kal adic BnTH ws ovK 
> nr rn 
annOh réyouev; EEouév te trapapvOeicOar | avtov Kai weiOew E 


’ / / uA / 
30 pea, EmiKpUTTOMEvOL OTL OVY UvyLaiver; 


Act yé toe 8, edn. 


"l@c 8, oxorrer Ti épodpmev pos avtov. %) Bovrer HSE TuvOavepeba 


x } ’ lal / € . fal 
Tap Q@vTOUV, NEyorTES, ws Ev TL oldEVv, OVdEls a’Ta® POovos, GAN 


” XA »” > f 
aopevor Av isormev eldoTa TL. 


> > ¢ lal rf 7 is id , 
GN’ nuiv ele TObE* O yLyVeoK@V 


fg Ni OE A \ 9 J \ 7 "f >? 7 > 
Yylyv@oKeEl TL 1) OVOEV; TV OvY pot UTEP ExXELVOU aTroKpiVvoV. “ATro- 


35 Kpivovpas, Ey, OTL yryveoKer Ti. 


Ilorepov ov 7 ovx ov; “Ov: 


n \ BY Ae SP. , iP € fal i na ” 
Tas yap | av pay dv yé TL yvaabein; “Ikavds odv TodTO Exouer, 
xX >? a an ¢ a a 
Kav €l TAEOVAYH TKOTOIwEV, OTL TO MEV TrAVTEADS OV TaVTEAGS 


ie A TaN \ n 
yvw@oTor, 1) OV O€ pndamh TaVvTN ayveoTor ; 


‘Ixavotata. Liev: 


? Oe 8 / ce a” € - / \ \ oa > eS / 
et O€ On TL OUTMS EXEL ws Elval Te Kal fr) ElvaL, OV peTAaEd AV KEéoLTO 
me a a ny in a 
5 TOU ElALKPLVaS GYTOS Kal TOD av pndapy OvTos; Metakv. Ovdxodv 


rd > \ \ Lal vy Lal > > / > 3 ’ / > \ \ yy 
€l €TL MEV TW OVTL yVooLs HV, Ayvwaia © €& avayKns éml. wy VTL, 
6. ef g: om. AIlz. 





bytatver (‘is barely sane’), ovdels adrw@ 
pOdvos, and the delightful innuendo dope- 
vou av ioumev elddra Tt. Antisthenes him- 
self wrote a work zrepl d6&ns kal émioTrhuns 
(D. L. vi 17), and Plato may well be 
thinking of it here: see next note. But 
we must be careful to note that Plato, 
even if we allow that Antisthenes is in 
his mind, does not refer to Antisthenes 
alone; he merely individualizes the type 
in him. 

476 E 36 Tas yap—yvocbey; ‘ for 
how can something which is not, be 
known?’ Cf. Parm. 132 B, C év €xaorév 
éoTt TwY vonudtwv, vonua dé ovdevds; 
"ANN advvarov, eiweiv. ’ANAG Tivds; Nat. 
“Ovros 7 ovK dvros; “OvTos. Ovdx évds 
twos, 6 éml maow 7d vonua érdv voet, 
ulav twa ovtoay idéav; Nal. ‘Quod 
Parmenides simpliciter dicit tavrov 6 
é€otl voeiy te kal otvexév éote vonua, id 
sibi prorsus probari Plato plus semel 
significat’’ Bonitz Désput. Plato. duae 
p- 11. That everything which is known 
exists in a certain sense, is of course 
a truism. But when Plato says that the 
objects of knowledge ‘are,’ the kind of 
ovcla which he means is substantial, self- 
existent ovola. If it is really Antisthenes 
for whom Glauco is answering (b7ép 
éxelvov dmoxplvov), the words mws—yrw- 
oOein are exceedingly well chosen; for 
Antisthenes (perhaps in his mept 6ddéys 
} émioriuns, perhaps in Yadwy, 7 ovK 
éorw avTiéyew) had argued in almost 


exactly the same way to prove the im- 
possibility of contradiction. See Proclus 
in Crat. 37 (Zeller4 11 1 p. 302 2. 1) 
*Avricbévns Edeyev un Sel dvTihéyew* was 
yap, pol, Novos dhnOever> 6 yap éywv 
Tl Aéyer 6 OE TL A€yww Td Ov A€éyer* 6 GE 
TO Ov Aéywy adnOever and cf. Plat. Crat. 
429 D. It is by no means improbable 
that Plato has this or some similar argu- 
ment of Antisthenes in view, and feathers 
his arrows from his victim’s wing. Anti- 
sthenes and his friends would not of 
course admit the connotation which Plato 
gives to év, but Plato is not attempting to 
prove the Ideal theory. The_object of 
the whole investigation is to shew that his 
opponents possess only défa, on the as- 
sumption that the theory of Ideas is true : 
cf. 476 A 2. ; 

477A 2 kav ci—okorotpev. Further 
investigation from other points of view 
cannot weaken the conviction which 
Socrates and Glauco have already formed. 
The phrase is another indication that we 
are not here proving the Ideal Theory: 
see last note. Hartman should not have 
revived Ast’s conjecture éxouev <> Kal 
TAEOVAXT TKOTWMEV. 

6 eléml «td. Seecr.2. Hermann’s 
conjecture, that émet has been lost before 
él, has met with most favour. But ézet 
émt has an unpleasing sound, and e/ might 
just as easily have disappeared as érrel. 
Schneider and Stallbaum (with = and the 
older editors) read ovxodv émt pev—eat TQ 
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A , , \ lj ’ f \ 

Bémt tO petakd TovT@ | wetakd Te Kal EyTnTéov ayvoias Te Kal 
y a 

erioTHns, el TL TUYYavEL OV TOLOUTOD ; 

IIds yap ov; 


°E’ Xo dpa tétaxtat ddEa 


At oe 
Ilavu pév odv. *Ap’ odv 
/ ” / 
Aéyouev te SdEav eivar; Ilotepov adrnv Svvapev 
, EY \ >? ‘ v 
émiotnuns 7 THY avTnv; “AXXn». 
N <3 2c? ao: > / >? a, \ bu ¢ Me \ {pea 
Kal er dddo erioTHuN, KAT avTHY THY SUvapLY ExaTépa THY aUTHS. 
Ov O2z a > / \ a Bs If n ¢ 
ttw. Ovdxodv érictHipn pev emt TO OvTL TéepuKE, yYOVal, WS 
y \, a a x joe 8 fal , > ral 3 
éote TO OV; paAXov dé WOE pot SoKEt TPOTEpOY avayKaiov eEivat 
duekéoOar. Iles; 
/ a oo id \ 
XXI. Dyoopev | duvdpers civar yévos Te TaV dvT@Y, ais 67) 
lal / la) va / xX 
Kal apets SuvaweOa aA dSuvapeOa, Kai Addo Tav O TL TEP av 
/ e / ” \ > \ A PS) / (3 a ear 
Svvntar; olov Aéyw Ow Kal axony Tav Svvdpewy Eivat, EL apa 
a \ 5 b] \ / ” 
pavOavers 6 Bovromar réyerv TO eidos. “AdAXa pavOdva, édy. 
wv Nn f N > A 8 "4 N ? \ + 
Axovoov 61) 6 wou paivetat Tepi avTa@v. dSuvdpews yap &yw ovTE 
lal a fal / e \ >. 
TWA XpOay OPO ovVTE TX pa ovVTE TL TOV TOLOVT@Y, Olov Kal awY 
fa / > >? A \ \ 
TOANOY, Tpds a aTroBrETT@V Evia Siopifopar Tap EmavT@ Ta meV 
’ Pp} a} a fA / 
adra eivat, Ta b€ adAXa* Svvauews 8 ! Els Exetvo povoy PBréTTa, 
ey Sa yy Ni ik 7, he bt VA e / > lol 8u 
ep @ Te Eats Kal 0 amepydfeTat, Kal TaUTH ExdoTny avTav SivapLy 
fal a / ‘ ee Ns 
éxddeoa, Kal THY pmev él TO avT@ TeTayuéevnv Kal TO avTO 
> f A > \ lal \ be > AN € / N ig 
atrepyatomevny THY avTnV Kado, THY Sé él EtTépw Kal ETEpoV 


amepyatowévnv a&dAnv. 


Acdpo 87 radu, nv 8 eyo, @ dpioTe. 
\ be > / XN >? / / 7: 
Tia ys elvar avtiy, } els TL yévos TONS; 


II. 


/ 
TL 6€ Ov; 


mas toes; Odtws, &py. 
emioTnuny ToTepov Svuvapuy 


Kis | trodro, épn, 


aitiy thy C. Schmidt: trav abriv Allg: xar’—atrfs om. &. 





werat) 6é€ xrX., but the reading of ¢ is 
intrinsically better, and the error an easier 
one. The reference in jy (‘is, as we saw’) 
is to 476 E—477 A. 

4778 11 kat’ avtyv—atrys: ‘each 
of them in accordance just with its own 
peculiar power,’ i.e. in accordance with 
this, and nothing else. adrjy is ipsam 
in the sense of solam. Cf. 477 D, where 
it is shewn that duvdmecs should be classi- 
fied on this same principle: also 478 A é¢’ 
érépw apa Erepdv Te duvapévyn éxarépa 
aitav mépuxev. The reading xara rh 
avTjv—see cr. n.—gives precisely the 
wrong sense. Schneider and others— 
perhaps rightly—omit adrjv (with Vind. 
F), while Baiter adopts Hermann’s a\\qv 
—a very improbable correction. It is 
best, I think, to follow Schmidt, suppos- 
ing that airjv was accidentally omitted, 
and afterwards wrongly replaced. 

13. paddov 8 xKtA. Socrates had 


somewhat awkwardly called défa a dtva- 
pus, and at the same time spoken of it 
as possessing a dvvamuis. The present 
sentence introduces a sort of mdpepyov in 
which the notion 6vais is more accurate- 
ly defined. We may infer that duvapers 
in the sense of (the intellectual) ‘ powers’ 
was unfamiliar at the time when this 
section was written. It was perhaps— 
like moérns for example—one of Plato’s 
experiments in language. ‘Faculties’ is, 
I think, too concrete to be a right trans- 
lation. 

477 D 28 avrtiy is difficult. It is not 
quite easy to understand the word as 
ipsam, especially as it is so far from 
éemoryunv. Had Plato written adryy rh 
ETLOTHUNY, OY EMLoTHUNnV—Kal ad’rjv there 
would have been little or no difficulty. 
As it is, if the text is right, we should 
probably (with Schneider and others) re- 
gard adrjy as tautological: cf. 1v 428 a x. 
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fal /, ’ / J ba ld > / 
Taca@v ye Suvapewv éeppwuevertatny. Ti 5é; dd€av eis divayw 
Let 


3 / 

%) els GAO ELOos olaoper; 
/ 

pea, ove adXo TL) S0Ea éotiv. 


€ id \ \ Fae 3 a ve. \ , 
W[LONOYELS {7} TO AUTO ELVAL ETLOTHUHV TE KAL doFav. 


Ovdayds, pn: 


yap do&dbew duvd- 
"AAG pév 57 ddLYyoV YE TpOTEpoV 


@ 


“ 


Ilds yap av, 


4 lal \ > / Le / n 
épy, TO YE AVALAPTHTOV TO pu) GvayapTHT@ TavTOV TOTE TLS VOdY 


éyov Tein ; 
SojEa oporoyeirar rutv. 


/ a fe 

Suvapévn éxatépa advtav mépuxev. 
fal \ 2 r < 

mov él T@® OvTL, TO OV yvavat ws EXEL; 


doFaler ; 


Kandds, jv & éyo, cai dfrov, bts Erepov éerictHmns 
“Erepov. 


"Ed’ érépw dpa €repov tT 
"Emiotnun pev yé 
Adéa 6é, dapév, 


"Avayen. 
Nai. 


N uf 7H ? / v4 >? / , a S,. 5) 
al. TQAUTOV, OTTEP ETTLOTHNMYN YlYVWOKEL; KAL EDTAL 


’"Addvator, én, 


éx TOV @pmoroynuévarv, elrep em” AAAW AAAN Stvamis TédvKeED, 


Suvamers S€ audotepat éotov, Sofa te! kab éemtotHun, adAn Oe 


e / ¢ i 
EKATEpA, WS Payer. 
\ 3.-"\ co 
do0£actov TavTov éivat. 
\ nN \ a ” 
d0factov % TO ov Ein; 


4. doédfer nos: dofdfew AII et (antecedente ddéav) Hg. 


ye corr. A®. 


7 i an \ 
éx tovTwy 6) ovK eyxwpEel yvooTov Kal 
> = > CO eS 1 ” x 
Ovxody ef TO dv yvworTov, GAXo TL av 
"Addo. 
Xx LO / SN PS) th SN \ ” 5 > , 6 
i) advvatov Kal So€acat TO pay Ov; evvoer Sé. 


"Ap ovv To pwn ov b0€aler; 
> ¢ ' > ‘ 
ovxy 0 dofdlwv ert 


Ir. 7d Alll: 76 








Should we perhaps read Acipo 6% mahu, 
my 8 éydb, @ dpite, <éml> émioThuny. 
aérepov kTA.? ‘The conjecture is not con- 
vincing, although it was at émuorjuy that 
the digression began in 477 B. “‘If I were 
to make any change” says Jackson “I 
would put avryy before or after rl@ns.” 

477 E 30 olcopev. © with two 
Vienna MSS reads @7jc0uev, which is also 
a correction in Cesenas M. @7jc0pev was 
likewise conjectured by Cobet. A precise 
parallel is hard to find; but ¢épew is 
used elsewhere of the operations of the 
mind (cf. 478 B), and @7jcouev would not 
be likely to suffer corruption, especially 
as els ti yévos ri@ys occurs just before. 

31 8dfa. Instead of d6éa O. Schneider 
(Versuch ein. genet. Entw. d. Pl. ayaddv 
p- 13) would read dvvayis, but duvapeda 
should of course be taken in its full etymo- 
logical sense. 

32 mas yap dv—riWelyn. The infalli- 
bility of knowledge is a cardinal principle 
with Plato: cf. Gorg. 454 D and Theaet. 
DSC, T80Ch. see Aeller it. p: 50m. 

478A 4 Sotdte. Seecr. x. The 
same conjecture had occurred to Jackson. 
dofdfew is in itself defensible and seems at 
first sight required by the balance of clauses 


émioTHun pév yé mov—dbéa 6é. But the 
introduction of gauév breaks the balance, 
and suggests a new departure. The real 
reason for writing dofafe: is the occurrence 
of dp’ ody 7d wh dv doédge (sc. d6€a); in 
478 B. Unless dofage is read here, it is 
very difficult to supply the subject of 
dotage: there. Reading dogdfe, again, 
we supply after 4 ravrév not dogafew 
(as must be done if the infinitive is read), 
but doéafe. This too is an improvement, 
because it provides an exact balance to 
yryvwoxer. If Plato had meant 7 rairov 
doéafew, we should expect him to have 
written not yryvdoxe, but yyvdoxew. 
On the corruption see /zérod. § 5. 

7 Gpdtepal éorov. The union of 
a plural subject with a dual verb is toler- 
ably frequent in Plato: cf. Zuthyd. 278 E, 
303 Cc. These and other examples are 
quoted in Roeper de dualis usu Plat. 
Pp. 30. 

478B 10 Gp’ ovy—Sotate; J. and 
C. understand 6 dofajwy: but dd&a is 
more appropriate in itself, and much 
more easily supplied, especially if dogages 
is read in 478 a: see note ad loc. 

Ir 7 advvatov KTA, Cf. Zheaet. 189 B 
ovx dpa oldv re TO py Ov Sokagew, odre 
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tt déper THY Sokav; 1) oloy Te ad Sokafew pév, SoEalew Fé pydév; 
’"Advvarov. “AXN’ &v xé te doEaker 0 SoFafwv; Nai. ’AdAd phy 
Cu dv ye ody &v TL, GAA pyndey dpOdTaT dv | mpocayopeEvorTo. 


Ildvu ye. My dvte pay ayvorav é& dvayxns amédopev, dvtu bé 15 
yvacw. “Opbds, ébn. Ovdx dpa dv ovdé wn dv SoEaler. Ov yap. 


» A / » , y > > > 

Oite dpa dyvowa ovTE yvaow Sofa av ein. Ovx éoixev. “Ap ovv 
) A , Xo» 

éxtos TovUTwY éotiv, UTEepBaivovea 1) yvoow capnveia 1) ayvolav 
5 L 

Ouvdérepa. “AXXN apa, jv S eyo, yoooews pév cot 

P > » 
Kal movv 20 


> / ° 
acageia ; 
’ , ig > 4 be 4 < 
daivetat d0£a cxotwdéatepor, ayvoias d€ pavotepor ; 
a a / \ ” XN 7 
D ye, by. “Evtos & |! auhotvy xetrar; Nat. Mera&d dpa av ein 
a > , a ” b] a / 
rovtow Sofa. Kopidj pév odv. Ovxovdy epayer év tots mpoaber, 
Sy a a \ a 
el Te havein oiov dua dv Te Kal pr) ov, TO TOLOUTOY peTakd Keio Oat 
fa a a Ne 5), iN 4 2 tA 
TOU EiALKPLVOS OVTOS TE Kal TOU TaVTWS [A GVTOS, Kal OVTE éTTLTTH- 
BA v SEs. ? i; ooh > \ \ \ i \ 
nv ovTe ayvoiay én’ avT@ écecOat, GAG TO peTaEY ad Haver 25 
Lal nr \ 
"OpOds. Nov O€ ye mépavtar petakv 
Tlépavrau. 


> a | \ , ’ aN Con e a ¢ ” \ 
Exetvo | 7) Xetzrour’ av npiv evpeiv, ws EolKe, TO 


ayvoias Kal émioTHmns ; 
TouTo.y 0 8) Kadovpev dd€av. 
Hae X11. 
> e / a C / \ Ny 3 XN VO 
audotépwv petéxov, To elvai Te Kal pun Elval, Kal ovdETEpoV 
\ > lal xX , ivf +N lel Py \ 
eiAuKpives OpO@s av Tpocayopevomevov, iva éav havyn, S0EacTov 30 
5 a ” Cae n 
auto eivat év Sikn Tpocayopeva@per, TOIS Ev AKpPOLS TA AKpa, TOIS 
\ if 7 
dé perakd ta petakd arodibovtes. 7) ovx ovTws; Otto. Tovtov 
3 e / / , \ > , L< 
479 8 brroKxempévwy eyéeT@ pol, HNTw, Kal atroKpLvécOw | 0 XpHaTOs, 





mept Twv ovtwy ore aitd Kal’ abTé. py 
év is here the bare negative—absolute 
not-being. Cf. Bosanquet Companion 
p- 212. 

14 py Ov ye: ig. TO wh ov ye (cf. uy 
8vre just below), not ed ut) etn ye (as Stall- 
baum and Campbell suppose). Schneider 
and Jowett take the right view. 

478c 16 Sofdte. The, subject is 
60ga_rather than 6 dofa¢wv, in spite of 
6 dofdfwv above. 6dfa was the subject 
of the verb where the two stages of the 
argument began (478 A 7 Tavréy sc. dota 
dofag¢e and 478 B ap obv ro wh dv SoéafeL), 
and ought to be so in the conclusion 
also. 

18 cadynvela—aoadelg. The full sig- 
nificance of these words does not appear 
till vi 508 D ff., where the relation between 
Light and Truth is explained. See note 
ad loc. and VI 511 C 2. 

21 évtos 8 apdoty. Hartman (with 
Ast) prefers v7 5) dudotv. It is much 





better to regard the expression as a step 
in the argument, leading to the conclusion 
pera dpa KTV. 

478D 23 olov—éov. ofov is adverbial; 
if it were an adjective the infinitive would 
follow. The qualification suggests that 
in the ultimate analysis it is inaccurate 
to say that phenomena ‘ both are and are 
not’: the truth is that they lie somewhere 
between being and not being. Hence also 
otrws xe. ws elval te kal py ely in 
477 A. See also on kal yap ratra x7. 
in 479 C. It should be noted that Plato 
now adds dua: in 477 A it was absent. 
See on 479 A roUTwy yap 67 KTX. 

479A 1 © xpyortds. Antisthenes 
is perhaps in Plato’s mind (Diimmler 
Antisth. p. 42). Others have thought of 
Isocrates, but with less reason. Neyérw 
Ho, dyjow, Kal amoxpwécOw certainly 
sounds like a personal challenge. See 
also on 476 D and 480 4. 
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aA , AA iy A Vas J / LY la) nr 

0S aUTO meév KaNOV Kal idéav TWA avTOD KadAOVS pydEeulay HryEeiTaL 

Le A > \ 

adel KaTa Ta’Ta woavTws ExoVaaV, TOANa O€ Ta Kara vopiteL, 

’ n ld an 

exeivos 0 pitoGeduwy Kai ovdamh aveyopevos, av Tis ev TO KaXOV 
Lad oo \ / \ 7 ad / \ f: ie ” 

gn éivat Kai dixatov, Kal TAXA OTH. TOvTwY yap bn, O dpLOTe, 

? mn A ial A ” a > > \ , 

pjcopev, TOV TOAAGY KALOY paV TL EcTWV, 0 OUK aiaypov havi- 

lal ia a » lal ¢ a 

ceTat; Kal Tov SiKaiwy 0 ovK adiKov; Kal TOV dciwv, 5 ovK 

> th Vj ? ’ , 

avoatov; OvK, adr avaykn, ébn, kal Kara Toes adTa! Kal aicypa 

n \ Ui n , 

pavivat, Kal doa adda épwtas. Ti b€; ta TodAda SOiTAaGcLa 

ae / ¢€ / Xx 

HTTOV TL nuicea, % SiTAdoLa ativetar; Ovdév. Kal peyddra 
MN AN X \ a a e x 

57) Kal opixpa Kat Kodpa kai Bapéa wy Tt madXov, & av dyowper, 
fal 6 / A 3. , ” ? > - / A iv 

Tavta tpoapnOncertat, i) Tavaytia; OvxK, adr adel, én, ExacTov 

> / va / io} ” a DY > yy (vA 

appotépwr éEerat. Ilorepov ody gots wadXov 7) ovK Eotwv Exactov 


a a a (ae) a “AF Ley 5 
TOV TOAAWY TOUTO, 0 av TLS hy avTO EivaL; 
3. del Il: 





2 iSéav tivd. idéa has not yet been 
used in the Republic of the Idea; hence 
twa, Krohn (P/. St. pp. 64, 96) has 
pointed this out, but makes too much 
of it. In iééa, as Cohen remarks (P/lazons 
Ldeenlehre u. d. Mathematik p. 12), ‘‘das 
idety pulsirt”: cf. 475 E Tovs THs dAnOelas 
—girr0bedmovas, VI 486 D and Symp. 
201 D, 

3 del—voplfe. pudv after del—see 
cr. m.—is retained by Schneider and 
others. It is however much harsher than 
the ordinary cases of mwév without 6é (see 
on 475 E), and the majority of Mss agree 
with II in omitting it. Madvig would 
delete the article before kaha; but its 
retention provides a better antithesis to 
dy mis év TO Kaddv 7 elvat. TH Kad 
is here the plural, not of cadév 7, but 
of 7d Kka\év; and Plato means that the 
probed uwy has many standards of beauty: 
cf. 479 D nn. 

4 €ékelvos—kat. These words are 
certainly genuine, though omitted in &, 
and supposed by Hartman to be a mar- 
ginal note on 6 xpyords. ovdauy dve- 
xomevos by itself would be comparatively 
tame. 

5 TovTwv yap 84 KTA. The many 
kad ‘are’ and ‘are not,’ because they 
are beautiful and not-beautiful. We may 
infer, on the other hand, that the avrd 
ka\Xos always ‘is,’ because (among other 
reasons) it is always beautiful. In other 
words, the essence of an Idea consists 
in its_eternal unity and identity with 
itself. Cf Symp. 211 A, where che auro 


kaddv is said to be ov TH mev Kadédv, 77 8’ 


Tots év tais éotid- 


2) 


del wev A. 





aioxpov, ovdé Tore wév, TOTE 6’ ov, ovde 
mpos pev TO Kaddv, mpds d€ TO aicxpdr, 
ov’ évOa wev Kadov, évOa dé aicxpov, ws 
Tiol pev Ov Kandy, TLal 6¢ aicxpdv. This 
passage will explain what Plato means 
by saying that there is not one of the 
moka kaha which is not also alcxpov. 
Cf. also Bosanquet Companion pp. 213 f. 
Krohn (//. Fy. p. 73) argues that this 
passage is inconsistent with the Maxim 
of Contradiction as laid down in Iv 436B. 
But Plato does not mean that ra moda 
Kad are aloxpa KaTa TaUTOY Kal wpos 
TavTov, nor should awa in 478 D be 
interpreted in this sense. A particular 
Kadov is Gua Kadov Kal aloxpdv, ws Tic 
fev ov Kadov, Tirol bé aicxpov. Cf. 
Zeller* II 1, p. 62% 7. 2. 

479B g tad TodAd Simddo.a are 
mpos mevy TO Ourdao.a, mpds 6€ TO Hulcea, 
whereas the atré durAdovoy is always and 
in every relation du7\dctov: see last note 
and VII 523 C ff., Phaed. 102 B,C. The 
examples of durAdowa, meyaha, Bapéa are 
examples and nothing more; the others, 
Kad, Slkata, dova, are relevant in a wider 
sense, for the aim of the philosopher- 
king is to frame his xadAlro\ts on the 
model of the atrd dyafov. See on 
476 A. 

13 Gpdbotépwv eEerar: “utrisque ad- 
haerescet ” Stallbaum. 

14 Tots év tats KTA, éraudorepl- 
fovew is certainly neuter, as Schneider 
shews, and not masculine: cf. raira 
érauporeplter below. The word is very 
frequently used in agreement with neuter 
or inanimate subjects: see Stephanus- 
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Hase Zhes.s.v. The ‘children’s riddle’ 
is (according to one of the two versions 
given by the Scholiast) aivds rls éorw as 
avijp Te KovK avhp | bpv.Oa KovK Spr.’ dav 
re Kovx ldwv, | émt EdNov Te Kod Evo 
Kadnuevnv | MAw Te Kod ALOw Badou TE Kod 
Bédo.. Athenaeus (X 452 C) assigns it (on 
the authority of Clearchus) to Panarces. 
The interpretation is ‘fa eunuch aimed at 
‘a bat which he saw imperfectly sitting 
upon a reed with a pumice-stone and 
‘missed him” (J. and C.). This riddle 
was used as an exercise in logic among 
the Stoics (Diimmler Axzzsth. p. 43), 
but that is not a sufficient reason for sup- 
posing (with Diimmler) that they took it 
from Antisthenes. 

479 c 16 ths PoAns wéptKtTA. The 
MSS apparently read epi: wép: is due to 
Benedictus. Stephanus wishes to delete 
the second, Richards the first preposition, 
but the whole sentence is loosely con- 
structed, as if a mere child’s riddle was 
not worth remembering or dwelling on: 
‘the children’s riddle about the eunuch, 
don’t you know, about hitting the bat, 
what it was the riddle says he struck it 
with, and on what it was sitting.’ @ and 
not ws (as Baiter supposed) is the reading 
of A. 

17 Kal ydp tatra KTA. Taira is.of 
course Ta moAdd, as Jowett and others 
rightly explain. Campbell appears 
strangely to take it of the children’s 
riddle. I agree with Ast that érayudo- 
Tepifew—see cr. m.—must be wrong. It 
is usual to supply éocxe, but this is very 
difficult, and the categoric affirmative is 
much more to the point. For the error see 
Introd. § 5. Hartman hastily pronounces 
or’ duotepa ore ovdérepov spurious on 
the ground that ‘‘illas res ovdérepov esse 
modo (ore elvat—vojoat) dictum est,” 
and that ‘“‘non verum est illas res non 





esse dupotepa.” The text is perfectly 
sound. Phenomena, says Glauco, can- 
not be ‘fixedly conceived of’ as either 
(az) being or (4) not being, nor yet as 
(c) neither of the two. The fourth 
alternative is to ‘fix them in the mind’ 
as (d) both being and not being. This 
too is impossible, although we may say 
that they ‘both are and are not’ (477 A, 
478 D). The reason is that they are not, 
in the last analysis, ‘ both being and not- 
being,’ but something between the two, 
as Socrates presently points out. (See 
also on ofov in 478D.) Phenomena can- 
not be fixedly conceived (rayiws vojaoat) 
in any kind of way, because they have 
no fixity themselves. They are in a 
constant state of Heraclitean flux: cf. 
kuAwdetrat, TAayyrov in D and (for ma-yiws) 
IV 434 D 2. 

479 D 23 Td Twv TOANOV KTA.: 
“the multitude’s multitudinous formulae” 
Bosanquet. The words refer to general 
rules, standards, canons, believed in by 
the multitude (cf. ra 7&v woddGv SoypaTra 
VI 493 A), who have on every single 
subject many such standards (7o\\G vo0- 
puua), mutually inconsistent and unco- 
ordinated, because they do not know 


that 7d Kadov, TO dyabov etc. are each of 


them é. They say, for example, ‘7d 
760 is Kady,’ ‘7d -cuupépoy is Kaddv,” 
‘70 ayaddv is kadov,’ and so on. Such 
assertions give the appearance of plurality 
to 7d xaNov, by connecting it, not indeed 
with the objects of sense, but with other 
elén (cf. 476 A, 476C mz.). The form 
in which Plato expresses his conclusion 
(Ta TwWY ToANGY TOANA VOMLMa KadodD 
mépt and not simply 7a mod\d& Kadd) 
prepares us for vI 484, where the whole 
purpose of this enquiry is disclosed. It 
is the business of the philosopher-king to 
bring order out of chaos by remodelling 
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the véduua of the many in conformity 
with the Idea. He must not allow them 
to predicate xowwvia of e/én unless the 
elén really intercommunicate. 

28 amoAda Kkadd. Is xadd the plural 
of ‘¢he beautiful,’ or of ‘a@ beautiful’? 
This question is raised by Bosanquet, 
who answers it thus: ‘‘the sentence 
about formulae leads me to interpret it 
in the former sense =‘ many standards,’ or 
cases accepted as standards, ‘of beauty.’” 
Cf. 479 A, where however we have mo\\a 
7a Ka\d, and its antithesis évy 7d Kadov. 
The expression 7oA\G@ kaAd must, I think, 
be taken in its usual sense, as the plural 
of xadov 71; but it includes not only the 
objects of sense, but also véuiua epi 
«aod, which are themselves 7ro\\a kala, 
because they connect av7é 7d Kadov with 
another eléos. See last note. 

479E 32 atta ékaora: the gene- 
ralised expression including atrd kadov, 
avro dikavoy and all the Ideas. Cf. v1 
507 Bz. 


480A 2 thapev. 4703. 


5 dpa—A€ywopev; See Isocrates de 
Soph. 8 mrelw KxatopBoivras rods Tats 
Goats xpwuévous } Tos THy ETLOTHUNY 
éxew émayyedouévous. To this (accord- 
ing to Teichmiiller Zz¢. Aekd. 1 p. 103) 
Plato here replies, and the retort is sup- 
posed to be the more telling, because 
Isocrates, in spite of the sentence just 
quoted, aspired to the name ¢guAdcodos = 
see Spengel Zsokrates u. Platon pp. 13, 
22 ff. Diimmler, on the other hand, 
supposes that Antisthenes is meant, as 
before (see on 476 D). I can see no 
sufficient reason for holding that Plato is 
here thinking specially of either, although’ 
the cap fits both. 

4 tdoodhovs. The connotation of 
pt\dao¢gos has greatly altered or developed 
since Book I1: see II 376 B2., and cf. 
Krohn //. St. pp. 9, 20, 102. Krohn is 
fully justified when he calls the concluding 
part of Book v ‘‘the turning-point” of 
the Republic (ib. p. 107). Plato’s hitherto 
‘Hellenic city’ is now well on the road 
to become an ‘ensample in the Heavens.’ 
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On the relation of the fifth book of the Republic to Aristophanes’ 
Licelesiazusae. 


That there is some kind of connexion or interdependence between 
the Aristophanic and Platonic descriptions of a communistic ideal, is 
a theory which has been strenuously advocated by a succession of 
distinguished scholars from the middle of the 18th century to the 
present day. The author of the suggestion was apparently Bizet, who, 
as I learn from Tchorzewski (de Politia, Timaco, Critia 1847 p. 150), 
appended to his argument of the Zcc/escazwsae the note 6 8 “Apiro- 
davys dia TovTwy Tors Pirogddovs, ois éxPpos nv, pariora Se Ta TOD 
TlAdrwvos qepi roditetas BiBdia Wéeyew oxorrew Kai Kopmdetv doxet. AN 
attempt to establish the connexion was made by Lebeau in 1760 
(Tchorzewski 1. c.), but the first to advance any serious arguments in 
its support was Morgenstern (de Plat. Rep. comment. prima 1794 pp. 
74—78). In one form or another, the theory received the support 
of, among the older generation of scholars, Boeckh (de s¢multate 
Xen. et Plat. 1811 p. 26), Bergk (Comment. de rel. com. Attic. antig. 
1838 pp. 81, 404 2.), Meineke (vst. crit. com. Graec. 1839 pp. 
287 ff.), and Tchorzewski (l.c.): see Susemihl Gen. Entwick. 11 pp. 
296 ff., where the author mentions the most important writings on 
the subject down to 1857. ‘The original theory has undergone some 
new and remarkable developments since the efflorescence of the 
chorizontic school of criticism, in whose hands the apparent con- 
nexion between the Zcclestazusae and the Republic has formed a useful 
weapon for attacking the unity of Plato’s dialogue.. Foremost of these 
critics is Krohn (772. Sz. 1876 pp. 72—83, and //. Frage 1878 pp. 36 f.); 
among the others, we may refer in paréicular to Stein (de Ar. Eccles. 
arg. e quarto reip. Plat. lib. sumpto 1880), Teichmiiller (Zit. Fehden 1 
1881 pp. 15 ff. and m 1884 pp. 41 f.), Bergk (Gr. Literaturgesch. 1887 
Iv pp. 85, 462 ff.), Usener (in Brandt’s zur Eentwick. d. Pl. Lehr. v. a. 
Seelenthetlen 1890 p. 6), and above all Chiappelli (in Riv. di Filologia 
etc. XI pp. 161—273 and xv pp. 343—352), to whom we owe what is 
in my opinion by far the most interesting and valuable discussion on 
the whole subject. A few distinguished writers still maintain that 
the philosopher and the comedian are probably independent of one 
another, notably Zeller (Phi. d. Griechen* 11 1, p. 551 2. 2) and on 
the whole also Hirmer (Zuiést. vu. Komp. d. Plat. Pol. pp. 655—660), 
but the balance of published opinion is in favour of recognising in 
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some shape or other a historical connexion between the socialistic 
burlesque of Aristophanes and the serious communism of Plato. 

In reviewing the available evidence, it will be convenient to con- 
sider, in the first place, any external indications which may be supposed 
to have a bearing on the theory; secondly, any alleged or possible 
references to Plato himself in the Zcclestazusae, or to Aristophanes in 
the fifth book of the Aepudiic; thirdly, the general similarity between 
the two writings ; and finally, such particular resemblances of language 
and idea as have been adduced in support of the allegation that Plato 
has in view Aristophanes, or Aristophanes Plato. 


I. Alleged external evidence. 


According to Aristotle (Pol. B 7. 12667 34 ff.), otdels—ovre tiv wept 
Ta TEKVA KOWOTYTA Kai Tas yuvaikas aAXos (i.e, other than Plato) xexa.vo- 
TOMNKEV OUTE Tepl TA GvoTiTLA THY yvvaixdv, and Plato himself in the 
Timaeus 18c remarks, with reference to the communism of the Republic, 
) TodTo pev Oia THY anOetav TOV AEXOevTwWY edpvypoVEUTOV, OTL KOWa 
Ta TOV yopwv Kal TA TOV Taldwv Tac dravrwv éTiHewey KTA; On the 
strength of these passages Teichmiiller (ll.cc.) has argued that the fifth 
book of the Aepublic must have preceded the Leclestazusae. The 
argument is, however, as Zeller points out (l.c.), altogether incon- 
clusive ; for Aristotle does not assert that Plato was the first, but that 
he was the only authority, who introduced this innovation. It is there- 
fore clear that Aristotle, who must have known the Lcclesiazusae, is 
excluding the fantastic creations of comedy from his survey, This 
inference is further supported by another passage in the Po/ztics (ib. 12. 
1274” 9—11), where 7 Te tev yuvatkov Kai waidwy Kal THS ovolas KOLWOTNS 
kal 74 cvocitia tav yuvaikdv are said to be idva IlAdrwvos. See also 
Newman, Zhe Politics of Aristotle, Vol. 11 p. 282. It has been main- 
tained on the other hand that the Zeclestazusae is earlier than the 
Republic, because Aristophanes declares his proposals to be pire dedpa- 
péeva pnt eipnuéva tw mpdtepov (Lccl. 579), but, in point of fact, the 
educated Greeks of Aristophanes’ time probably knew that com- 
munistic societies had already existed (see on v 451 C, 457 B), and Zeller 
takes the comedian much too seriously when he supposes this line to 
demonstrate the priority of Aristophanes’ play even to the proposals of © 
the philosopher. No ancient writer, so far as I am aware, has sug- 
gested either that Aristophanes refers to Plato, or that Plato refers to 
Aristophanes ; and there is no other external evidence of any kind, if 
we except certain chorizontic conjectures which are in harmony, so 
far as they go, with the well-known statement of Gellius (WVoct. Ait, 
XIV 3) about the separate publication of part of the Repudlic. See 
Introd. § 4. The question must therefore be decided, if at all, on other 
grounds. 


Il. Alleged or prima facie possible allusions either (a) to Plato in 
the Ecclestazusae, or (b) to Aristophanes in the fifth book of the Republic. 


(a) The name of Plato does not occur in the Zeclestazusae. This 
fact has sometimes been used as an argument against the theories 
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connecting the Zcclesiazusae and the Republic: see for example Zeller‘ 
11m, p. 551 2. But, as Bergk (Gr. Literaturgesch. 1 p. 86) and others 
have pointed out, the later comedies of Aristophanes comparatively 
seldom attack contemporaries by name’, and in any case Aristophanes 
was quite at liberty, if he thought fit, to caricature the scheme of Plato 
without specifying its author. Cf. Krohn 77% SZ p. 76. Is Plato 
present in disguise in any portion of the play? Some critics have 
detected an allusion to the philosopher in the words with which the 
Aristophanic chorus introduces the communism of the Zcclesiazusae : 
viv on det oe TuKviv ppéva Kat piidcohov éyeiperv 
ppovrid’ émurtapevynv 
Tato. pitacw dudvew (vv. 57I1—573). 


The reading of the Mss is @tAdcodor, and there is no sufficient justi- 
fication for the conjectures @iAddnpov or diAdKowvov, for the dactylic 
measure may easily pass into the trochaic, as in Fvogs 884 (quoted in 
Blaydes’ note). It is of course possible, on the face of it, that Plato is 
in Aristophanes’ mind, and the possibility becomes still more evident if 
we read giAocdgwr, which Bergk declares—somewhat hastily, I think— 
to be necessary on metrical grounds (Gv. Literaturgesch. 1 p. 463 7. 
135). But drAdcoor gives the better construction and sense, and the 
words of Aristophanes as they stand in the mss do not in themselves 
suggest a reference to the theories either of Plato or of any other 
philosopher. The adjective gdiAdcopov is merely an amplification of 
muxvyv. Cf. Hirmer lc. p. 659 2. 2. Others may be inclined to 
recognise Plato in the edzperys veavias who proposes the yuvaixoxparia 
of Aristophanes’ play : 
peta TovTO Tolvuy ed’mperyns veavias 
Aevkds tis dverndyno’ oporos Nixia 
Snenyopycvr, KGTEXELPNTEV deyerv 
ws xpi) Tapadotvar tals yuvarét THV wodwW KA. 
(vv. 427—454.) 
But in this instance also the identification would be purely speculative, 
and much the same may be said of Bergk’s conjecture (Comm. de relig. 
Com. Att. ant. p. 404%.) that tov tdv ypadéwv apioroy in verse 995 
refers to Plato: 
Neav. GAN’ & peX dppwdd tov éepacryv cov. 
Tp. tiva; 
Neav. tov tdv ypadéwy apicrov. 
Tp. ovtos 8 éote tis; 
Neay. 6s tots vexpoior lwypapet tas AnxVGovs, 
GAN anf, drws pn o emi Oiparow sera 


(vv. 994—997.) 


1 Plato and his school are however frequently mentioned by the poets of the New 
Comedy. The following references are due to Stein (l.c. p. 9 #.): Theopompus ap. 
Meineke Frag. Comic. Gr. 11 p. 797, Anaxandrides ib. 111 p. 170, Amphis pp: 302, 
305, Ephippus p. 332, Epicrates p. 370, Cratinus Junior p. 378, Alexis pp. 382, 451, 
453, 455, 408, Philippides Iv p. 468. See D. L. 111 26 ff. 
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There remains a single passage in which the fertile imagination of 
the same scholar discovered a precise and positive allusion to Plato. 
It is a tolerably well established tradition that Plato was originally 
called Aristocles (D. L. 11 4, and other evidence in Zeller* 11 1, p. 392 
m. 1), and Aristyllus is a diminutive or hypocoristic form of that name. 
See Etym. MM. ‘p: 142. 55 ff. “ApiorvAdos’ dvopa rapa "Apiotodaver. 
<ipy Tau be drroKopirriKas 0 “Apiorokhis, and Eustath. ad Il. p. 989. 45 
broKeKdpirrat 0 "HpvAXos é€x tov “HpaxAyns ws éx tod “ApiotoxAys 6 
*ApiotvAXdos tapi. TO KopuxG, with Fick Griech. Personennam. p. Lu 
Now in the Lcclestazusae 646 ff., after Praxagora has described the 
advantages of domestic communism in language very like Plato’s, we 
read :— 


IIpag. odd pévrou dewvdrepov tovrov Tod mpaypyaros éott,— 
BAer. 76 Totov; 
IIpag. «i oe hiryoteey “ApictvdAdos, daokwv avtod ratép’ civou. 
Barer. oipwlor trav Kai Kwxvou, 
Ipaé. av Oe y alos a av KadapivOns, 
adr’ ovros bev TpOTEpov yéeyovev mpw To Whdicpa yevéeoOat, 
wot ovxi déos py oe Pidyjon. 
Brew. dewov pevtay émrerov6n. 


Why should not Aristyllus be Plato? Bergk had the boldness to 
suggest their identity (l.c. p. 403 z.), and in the following year Meineke 
upheld the same view by the citations which I have given. The con- 
jecture deserves the praise of ingenuity, but is far from probable in 
itself, and has met with little favour at the hands of recent writers. If 
Plato is personated by Aristyllus, we can only say that his features are 
distorted beyond the possibility of recognition both here and in the 
Plutus 

pwOdconev O dorep tpayou 
THVv pivas ov 8 “ApiorvAAos vroxdoKwy épeis 
erecbe pntpt xotpor (VV. 313—315): 
nor is it at all likely that Aristophanes, even in a late comedy like the 
Lcclestazusae, would have had recourse to so far-fetched a cryptogram. 
We meet with Aristyllus as a distinct and separate proper name 
before the archonship of Euclides (CIA 1 299, CIA 1 447 col. 1, quoted 
by Hirmer l.c. p. 659), and we have no reason for disbelieving the 
Scholiasts when they remark that this particular “ApfotvAdos was only 
some aicxporows or other whom Aristophanes wished to deride. To 
judge from his posthumous history of Greek literature (Iv pp. 86, 463), 
Bergk himself afterwards abandoned the idea that Aristyllus stands for 
Plato. 

It will be seen that the available evidence under this head is quite 
insufficient to establish the probability of any kind of connexion 
between the Leclesiazusae and the Republic. 


(6) It has been maintained by Chiappelli (l.c.) and other writers 
that Plato makes frequent reference to Aristophanes in the course of 
Book v. The expressions in question have been separately dealt with 
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as they occur: but it will be easier to estimate the cumulative value of 
their evidence if we bring them under the compass of a single survey. 


The following passages claim consideration : 

1) ovk lore doov eopov Adywv éreyetpere: dv éy® dpav TapyKa Tore, 
py Tapdaxor ToAdv OXAoV 450 B. 

(2) dmorotvta 88 Kal Lyrodvra dua Tos Adyous woreicHau, O dy ey 
dpa, poBepov te Kat Tsp ov TL reaang Sip Niety KTA. 450 E. 

(3) Taxa. dé ovTws dv 6p Aas éxor, pera avdpetov dpaua mavtedds 
diarrepavbev TO RAEOE av amenvety 451 BC. 

(4) ov poBnréov TH TOV Xaprevrov TKO PPATA, doa Kal ola av elrouev 
eis Tv Tourn petaBodnv yevonerny Kal mept To yupydove Kat rept 
povorkyy Kat ovk eAaxiota wep Tiv Tv OTAWY OXéoW Kal immwV dxyTES 

452 BC. 

(5) pararos ds yeroior dAdo Te wyetrae 7) TO KAKOV, Kal 6 yedororouety 
emi elpov m™pos aAqv Twa oww dar oBAemov ws yehotov  THV TOU aebpor 6 os 
Te Kal kaxod, Kat KaXov ad orovdaler pds aov Twa oKoTov OTT GpLevos 7] 
Tov Tod dyabot 452D. Cf. also denOetot re TovTwy py Ta abtGv mparTeW, 
GAA orovdace 452 C. 


(6) ov ta evavtia A€yovra 454E and tod ra to.adra avtiAéyovTos 


455 4. 

(7) 6 8 yedav dvyp emt yupvats yvvatéiv, Tov BeXriatov € evEKa. “YupVa- 
Copevas, ate\n rob yeAoiov [codias] dpérwv Kaprdv, ovdev older, ws Eorxer, 
ep @ yeAG ov0 6 Te mparreL 457 B. 

(8) Kat pev 8) Kal trois rpdcbev ye Oye aaaiey 04 B. 

(9) o Swkpares—rovodrov éxBEBAnxas pyya te Kat Aédyov, dv cimay 
nyod émt oé navy moAXovs te Kal ov avAovs—Oeiv diaretapevous ws 
Oavpacia épyacouévovs 473 Ef. 


In nearly all these places Chiappelli (l.c.) suspects that Plato has 
Aristophanes in view. As regards the first, it is tolerably clear from 
Plato’s choice of the word zapjxa that the éopos Adywy means the 
swarm of subjects which Socrates will now have to discuss, and not the 
hostile criticism which he will encounter: see note ad loc. The notes 
on (2) and (3) will shew that neither of these passages warrants the 
conclusion that either Aristophanes or any other representative of 
Athenian comedy is intended. It would be almost equally rash to 
identify tov ra évavtia A€yovra in (6) with Aristophanes, and in (9) 
Plato is manifestly thinking of a coalition of antagonists, not to mention 
the fact that the subject of the philosopher-king, which evokes this 
exclamation from Glauco, is nowhere hinted at in the Zcclestazusae. If 
the imperfect wyodoyotpev is to be retained in (8), the sentence be- 
comes more pointed on the supposition that Plato is replying to some 

criticism or caricature of his communistic theories; but even without 
such a hypothesis, the meaning is satisfactory enough. In the other 
three passages, viz. (4), (5) and (7), it is difficult to resist the impression 
that Plato’s vigorous invective, though professedly general, has also a 
personal application. There are several places in the Aepudlic where 
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Plato has with much probability been supposed to be thinking of an 
individual in describing the type, as, for example, when he pours 
contempt on the: epideictic rhetorician in the person of Isocrates (v1 
498 ”.); and it is quite possible that he thought of Aristophanes 
when he wrote these words. But there cannot be any reference to the 
Lcclesiazusae in particular, for the LZcclesiazusae does not touch upon 
any of the special topics which Plato here mentions, such as the 
athletic and military exercises of women. The most that we can 
reasonably affirm is that, if the £cc/estazwsae can be shewn on other 
grounds to be an attack either on Plato’s own theories, or on views 
with which he sympathised, the personal tone of (4), and especially of 
(5) and (7), is most easily explicable on the hypothesis that they are a 
sort of counter attack on Aristophanes by Plato. 


III. Zhe general resemblances between the two works in respect of 
subject-matter and content. 


The Lcclestazusae falls into two well-marked divisions (1—876, and 
877-1181), the second of which merely elaborates and illustrates the 
idea expressed in vy. 615—618, and contains nothing which can fairly 
be quoted in this connexion. It is otherwise with the first half of the 
play. There Aristophanes deals with a number of subjects which are 
treated also by Plato, viz. Community of Goods (5g0—594, 597—610, 
673—692), Community of Women (611—634), Community of Children 
(635—650), the absence of every kind of dékar (657—672), and the 
establishment of évooiria (715 f.). The coincidence is remarkable and 
certainly requires explanation. 


IV. Specific parallels in idea, or in language, or in both idea and 
language. 

These are more numerous and sometimes, perhaps, more remarkable 
than is generally supposed. We may tabulate them as follows: 


PLATO. ARISTOPHANES. 


(1) ras yuvaikas tavras Tov av- Kal TavTas yap Kowas Tous TOIS 
Spav tovtwv mavTwv macas etvat dvépact ovyKxatakeicbar | Kal mado- 
kowds, ida S& pydevi pydeuiay orev TG Bovdopevw (614 f.) 
cuvouely 457 Cf. 

(2) dru wévtwv ~vpdopurar adv Kal pay OTe ev xpyoTa Ovdagw m- 
cin mpaxOata tH moder Kal Tols oTEVvH (583). 
ptirAakw 458 B. 

(3) marépas dé kal Ovyarépas kal = Tas ovv ovtw Covtwv nov Tobs 
a viv 8) eyes wads Siayvdcovrat avrov matoas €xacTos | eorae duvatos 
addpdov; 461Cf. mati ydp, @ dv Siayryvwoxewv; Ti de det; Tarépas 
évrvyxavy tis, 7 Ws adeAdG 7 ws yap aravTas | rods mpeo Burépous 
addy } ws watpl i} Os pytpl 7} bet adrav civar Toler Xpovorow vopt- 
} Ovyarpt 7) TovTwv exyovous } mpo- ovow (635—637). 
yovois vowel evTuyxave 463 C: cf. 

461 D. 


APPENDICES 


(4) EXOpLEV ovv—peifov ayabov 
Tod 8 dv Ewdy Te Kal roup piav (Sc. 
tiv moAw) ; Odx éxonev 4624 f. 


(5) wil dé; dikae Te Kal ey yj 
para m™pos addipdous | ovK olxyoeTat 
€€ avtav, ws eros eieiv KTA. ; 464 D. 


(6) Kat pay ore ye vewrepos mpeo- 
Birepov—oure ao Baler Bar ee 
Xetpyorer qoté, OUTE TUTTEW ws TO 
€ikos* oipar & ovde GAAws atiypace* 
ivava yap TX pvAake KwAvovTe, déos 
TE Kal aidus, aidads pév ws yovéwy pay 
ares Gar cipyoura, déos O& 7O TH 
TAG XOVTL TOUS a\dovs Bonbeiv, TOUS 
pev ws vels, Tovs 5€ ws adeAgous, 
Tous d¢ ws matepas 465 4 f. 


(7) GAG pv kal Kal? “Opnpov 
Tots Towoiade Sixavov Tupdy TOV vewy 
door adyafoi- Kai yap “Ounpos tov 
ebdoxynoavta év TO TOkELM vorot- 
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aN éva row Kowdv raow Bilorov 
Kal ToUTov opovov (594: cf. 590— 
593). 

TiyV be dlarrav tivo, ale Kourv 
maows TO yap aor | pilav olknoty 
pype Touoelv ovppneao eis €v 
dravra, | wore Badilew eis dAAyAoUS 


(673—675: cf. 690 ff.) 


aX’ ovde dikat mpwTov écovrat KTA. 


(657—672: cf. also 560—567). 


° 2 e \ , , 
aX’ o mapectos ovK eritpeer* TOTE 
? > cat > * > AN | tal > Xr 
8° avtois ovx eed ovdev | rev adXo- 

A | 
tpiwv dotis TUTTOL: Viv O Hv 7An- 
, tal 
yévtos axovon ! pa avrov éketvov 
, \ lal a a 
tumTn dSediws tots Spwaw TovTo 


paxettar (641—643). 


Kat paywdoetv €orat Tots madapioucw | 

Tovs avdpelous ev TH TOAEUM, KEL TLS 

Sderos yeyévytat, | iva pn Servic” 
> , 

aicxuvomevor (679—681). 


ow Alavra ep Supvexéerot yepat- 
peoGat, ws TavTnv oixeiav ovcay 
TUpayy TO nBavet Te Kal avdpein, €€ 
AS apna TO TyaoOar Kal THV ioxdy 
avéyoe. "“OpOorara, épy. Tleuro- 
peOa apa, wv 8 eéyw, Tadra ye 


“Ounpw 468 Cc f. 


I have drawn attention to the Aristophanic parallels in commenting 
on each of these passages of Plato individually. The impression which 
they produce as a whole will vary according to the observer’s bent and 
attitude of mind. To Zeller and Hirmer they appear for the most 
part only accidental coincidences natural enough in the independent 
exposition and development of the same fundamental idea. By way of 
illustration Hirmer reminds us that one of the reasons which Plato 
assigns for domestic communism finds an echo in the motive to which 
Herodotus had already attributed the community of wives among the 
Agathyrsi: see note on 463. Susemihl on the other hand seems to 
think that the resemblances are too striking to be merely accidental 
(Gen. Entwick. 11 p. 297). Experience has shewn that it would be rash 
to limit the possible degrees of approximation between two writers of 
ability discussing the same or similar subjects ; but for my own part I 
am disposed to think that we should give the preference to an ex- 
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planation which, while it is probable on other grounds, leaves room 
for the possibility that some at least of these coincidences are not 
altogether fortuitous. 

On a retrospect of the foregoing discussion, we see that the residue 
of solid fact awaiting explanation is first, the general resemblance of 
subject and treatment between the fifth book of the Republic and the 
Lcclesiazusae, and secondly, certain particular coincidences of idea and 
phraseology. No very great stress should be laid on the personal and 
polemical tone which seems to make itself felt in some of the passages 
cited under heading II (4); but it may be found that a solution which 
explains the other phenomena will provide a reasonable account of this 
matter also. 

What explanations may be, or have been, offered ? 

It may be suggested, in the first place, that Aristophanes and Plato 
are borrowing from the same literary source. According to Aristoxenus 
ap. D. L. 11 37 and Favorinus ib. 57 the Repudlic of Plato was found 
almost entire év rots Ipwraydpovu ’AvtiWoytkois, but the fable is unworthy 
of serious discussion, and has not been accepted by any responsible 
critic (cf. Frei, Quaestiones Protagoreae p. 187). Apart from this testi- 
mony, there is no evidence to support the view that the resemblances 
between Aristophanes and Plato are due to imitations of the same 
original. 

Secondly, it has been held that Aristophanes copies from Plato. 
According to this theory, the Lcclestazusae caricatures the Platonic 
community of goods, wives and children, referred to or expounded in 
the end of Book 1n, in Iv 423 Ef., and especially in Book v of the 
Republic. Zeller and others have endeavoured to refute this view by 
urging that communism in the Lclestazusae is represented rather as an 
extreme development of democracy and the democratical spirit than 
as ‘‘das Hirngespenst eines aristokratischen Doctrinars” (Zeller l.c. p. 
552 2.); that Aristophanes depicts a yuvatxoxparia, and exhibits in fact 
“a bill in Parliament for the putting down of men” (AZerry Wives of 
Windsor 11 1), whereas in Plato we have an aptoroxparia in which the 
best women and the best men are on an equality; and that there are 
many proposals in the fifth book of the Republic to which there is no 
analogy in the Zclestazusae, although they would have formed an 
admirable subject for Aristophanes’ peculiar kind of wit, such as the 
KAjpol tives Kopiot (460A), the gymnastic exercises of the female 
guardians (4528 C al.), and their presence on the field of battle (471 D 
al.). These observations are certainly true, and conclusive against the 
theory that the £cclestazusae was intended by Aristophanes as an ex- 
haustive polemic against Plato’s communism, and nothing more; but 
such a theory is quite indefensible and betrays a complete misappre- 
hension of the genius of Comedy. The primary object of Aristophanic 
Comedy, when all is said and done, was to amuse (452BC, 457 B), 
and the accurate and complete recapitulation of Plato’s theories would 
not only be slavish and pedantic, but also much less amusing than a 
partial and distorted view. ‘Dass Aristophanes nicht naturgetreue 
Farben liebt, wenn er seine Opfer der Buhne tberantwortet, braucht 
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nicht besonders gesagt zu werden; er hat am Sokrates eine wahrhaft 
thersiteische Rolle gespielt. Also soll Niemand behaupten, er habe 
den Wortlaut der Politie vor Augen seine Komodie gedichtet, bedacht 
dem Verfasser kein Unrecht zu thun. Er nahm, was seinem Zwecke 
diente; fiir seine Extravaganzen muss man zunichst das Wesen der 
Komik verantwortlich machen” (Krohn PZ. St. p. 79). The real 
question is whether the actual points of contact between the Repudlic 
and the Zec/estazusae are sufficiently numerous and of such a kind as 
to shew that Aristophanes had the Repudic in view in any fart of his 
play. If we confine ourselves to the internal evidence, the possibility 
of such a direct and immediate reference to Plato’s dialogue cannot 
be denied; but it is impossible for many reasons to believe that the 
whole of the Republic is earlier than 393—390B.C., between which 
dates the Zcclesiazusae falls. 

It is at this point that the separatist critics step in. In discussing 
the relationship between Aristophanes and Plato, Morgenstern (l.c. 
p. 83) had already made the suggestion that the Aepudlic as we have it 
now is an editio aucta et emendata of an earlier Republic, and that 
Aristophanes had before him this preliminary treatise ; and Teichmiiller 
for his part places the first five books of the Republic in 392 or 391, 
and the £eclestazusae in 390 B.C. (lc. 1 pp. 15ff.). But the resem- 
blances between the two works can be explained without having 
recourse to the hypotheses of the separatists, and the question whether 
the different books of the Republic were published together or not 
should be kept distinct from the present enquiry. See /xzrod. § 4, 
where I have tried to shew that the xwpiGovres have hitherto failed to 
prove their case. 

Thirdly, Plato may have had the Leclesiazusae in view when he 
wrote the fifth book of the Repudlic. This opinion was first, I think, 
expressed by Boeckh, who remarks “Plato quinto Reipublicae lepidorum 
hominum facetiis perstricta haec placita significans Aristophanis comoe- 
diam videtur respicere” (l.c. p. 26). Boeckh’s view seems to be 
regarded as possible both by Zeller (1. c.) and Hirmer (l.c.), the latter 
of whom reminds us that Plato alludes to Aristophanes also in other 
parts of the Republic (see on vil 529 B, C, and cf. vI 508 Bz.): and, 
among the separatists, Krohn, Stein, Usener and Chiappelli, in one 
form or another, hold what is fundamentally the same belief. Accord- 
ing to Krohn (7%. S¢. 1.c.), the order of publication was Republic 1—1V,, 
Leclesiazusae, Republic v. In the Leclesiazusae Aristophanes ridicules 
the Platonic community of wives and children alluded to in 1v 423 Ef, 
and doubtless familiar enough as a topic of conversation in the more 
cultivated circles of Athenian society ; while the first half of Republic v 
reiterates, in view of Aristophanes’ travesty, the principle of Kowa ra 
fiw, adding new and well-considered arguments in its support. Stein 
and Chiappelli (Il.cc.) agree pretty closely with Krohn, except that 
Stein thinks the remark of Socrates in iv 423 £ f. was enough by itself 
to inspire the author of the Zucles‘azusae, without any assistance from 
the oral diffusion of Plato’s paradoxical innovations. .The hypothesis 
proposed by Usener (ap. Brandt l.c.), regarded merely as a work of art, 
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is singularly perfect and complete. Starting from the thesis that the 
recapitulation of the Republic in the Zimaeus (17 ff.) refers to a 
preliminary draft of a portion of the dialogue published before the 
production of the Lcclestazusae, Usener maintains that in Republic 1 
c. I5—IV c. 5 inclusive we have the substance of that earlier treatise, 
which included also a sketch of the community of wives and children, 
afterwards compressed into the single sentence Iv 423 Ef. Aristo- 
phanes’ travesty of this forerunner of the Republic is contained in the 
Lcclesiazusae, which was put on the stage, according to Usener, in 
393 B.c., and in Book v of the Republic Plato treats the whole subject 
afresh in view of Aristophanes’ attack. 

So much for the most important and representative theories which 
have been advanced on the question. In an enquiry of this kind, we 
cannot hope to attain the certainty of absolute demonstration; but 
I am strongly inclined to admit the probability that Plato had the 
Lecclesiazusae and its author in his mind when he wrote that part of the 
fifth book which deals with the subject of women and children. 
Granted that the Zcc/estazusae is earlier than Book v of the Republic, 
Plato must have known the play, and the subjects treated of in the two 
writings are so closely allied that it would have been difficult to ignore 
the comedian altogether in traversing what is nearly the same ground. 
The positive coincidences, again, both general and particular, though 
they do not perhaps compel us to assume any connexion between the 
two works, are, at all events in some cases, most readily explicable on 
that hypothesis. A similar remark will apply to the instances already 
cited of personal or apparently personal references to some representa- 
tive of the comic stage in more than one passage of Book v. But 
there is nothing in this admission which lends support to any of 
the chorizontic hypotheses, and the separatists, with few exceptions, 
take much too narrow a view of the question at issue. No doubt 
Aristotle asserts that the community of wives and children and the 
ovociri. yuvaikay were novelties peculiar to Plato among all the authors 
both of theoretical and of practical polities (Po/. B 7. 1266* 34 ff.). As 
far as concerns actually existing States, Aristotle’s remark is demon- 
strably incorrect, if the word ‘polity’ is held to include barbarian as 
well as Hellenic constitutions!; and though what he says may be true of 
the roXuretar tov didocodur, there is a considerable body of evidence 
to shew that the community of wives and children as well as of 
property was an idea freely mooted in Athenian speculative circles, 
even when it was not embodied in a formal wodrreéa like that of Plato, 
or that of Diogenes” after him. The attitude of Euripides is highly 
significant in a question of this kind; and Diimmler (Prodeg. 2u Platons 
Staat p. 55) has drawn attention to a fragment of the Profesi/aus 
where Euripides forestalls the Platonic conception in the words xowdv 
yap <ivar xpqv yuvaikeiov yévos (77. 655 Dindorf. Cf. also Fr. 406, Med. 
573 ff. and App. 616 ff.). The wide-spread desire in Plato’s age to break 


1 See on V 457 8B, 463C. 
2 See Zeller? 11 1, pp. 321—326. 
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with ‘convention’ and reorganize society on a ‘natural’ basis, with the 
frequent appeal to the analogy of the dumb creation (see on 451 C), in 
which the ‘vox Naturae’ was supposed to be most plainly audible, 
points towards the same conclusion ; and I do not think that Dimmler 
overshoots the mark when, in reviewing the available evidence, he 
affirms ‘Es ist kein Zweifel, Weiber- und Giitergemeinschaft liegen auf 
dem Wege der Weltbegliickungsplane des fiinften Jahrhunderts” (I. c.). 
See also Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie i p. 458 f., where Diels 
remarks “‘beriihmte Gedanken, deren schulmassige Fassung uns erst aus 
dem Anfang des vierten Jahrhunderts vorliegt (z. B. Sclavenemanci- 
pation und Weibergemeinschaft), bereits im Jahrhundert der Aufklarung 
geboren sind.” ‘That such aspirations commanded a large measure of 
sympathy and support among some of Socrates’ followers, including 
of course Plato, may be easily believed, both on account of the views 
which were afterwards promulgated by Plato and the Cynics, and also 
because there are signs that such an innovation would not have been 
altogether repugnant to the historical Socrates, whose attitude on sexual 
questions is almost repulsively utilitarian: see Xen. AZem. 1 3. 14, II I. 
5, 2. 4. It is from political and social ideas of this kind that Aris- 
tophanes, who everywhere shews himself familiar with the intellectual 
movements of his day, derived the materials of his comedy. Every- 
thing else had been tried in Athens; why not have recourse to the 
remedy offered by the so-called ‘natural’ state of society? éddxe 
yap todto povov év tH oA! ovrw yeyevfoOar (Eccl. 456 f.), Aristo- 
phanes’ Zec/esiazusae is thus a satire both on Athenian democracy and 
on the socialistic theories of his age. The philosopher may well have 
been dissatisfied with the comedian’s unscrupulous travesty of views 
with which he had himself no little sympathy. In the fifth book of 
the Republic Plato touches with serious purpose on nearly all the pro- 
posals which Aristophanes had tried to make ridiculous, sometimes 
expressing himself as if he were the self-nominated champion of the 
ideal so licentiously burlesqued upon the stage, and even appears to 
carry the war into the enemy’s camp by a vigorous onslaught upon the 
principles and practice of Athenian comedy (452 C f.). 


iT. 


V 452p, E. padracos Os yedotov GAAo te yyeirar 7} Td Kady, Kal & 
yerwroroveiy emixeipav mpos GAAnv twa ow droBdérwv ws yeholov } THY 
Tov adpovds Te Kal Kakod, kal Kadod ad orovddle. mpds dANov Twa GKOTOV 
OTNTApmEVOS 7 TOV TOD ayaHod. 


With this text (that of Paris A) II agrees, except for the trifling 
error tway ow for twa ofw. The words kai xadod ad are omitted in 
= and a few late mss: in g they are replaced by xal od xadod a’. 
There is no other variant of any consequence in the Mss. 

_ The explanation which I have given agrees with that of the Oxford 
editors except that they do not make o yehwroroveiv éixetpv subject 
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to omovoalet, but to pudravos, which will therefore have a threefold 
subject, viz. (1) 6s—xakor, (2), 0—Kakod, (3) os (understood) kaAod at 
orovdate. xtX. I think the view taken in the notes is both gram- 
matically easier and better in point of sense. In any case, however, 
the sentence must be allowed to be ill-constructed and awkward, 
although that in itself is not enough to justify us in accepting emenda- 
tions which are far from probable or satisfactory. 

The difficulties connect themselves (1) with ws yeroiou, (2) with kai 
kahod ad, (3) with mpds addov twa oKordv oryoapevos. ws yedoiou is 
cancelled by Cobet and Herwerden, and may of course be a gloss on 
adpovos te Kat kaxov. The omission of these two words improves the 
style, but, as they are in all the mss, it is safer to retain them as a 
Platonic pleonasm. 

As regards xat xadod at, the introduction of xaddy (‘beauty’ or 
‘taste’) as apparently a sort of duplicate of dya6ov seems at first sight 
unnecessary and irrelevant. But xaddv appears in the sister passage 
below (457 8B), and I think that xadod here makes Plato’s allusion to 
the Old Comedy somewhat more pointed and telling, for Comedy, like 
every form of Greek art, might be supposed to aim at 76 xadov. It 
cannot however be denied that xat xaAod may be an erroneous dupli- 
cation of kai xaxov, and in that case the meaning will be ‘and he who 
attempts to raise a laugh etc. aims seriously also at another goal’ etc., 
6 yeAwtoroeiy émixetpGv being the nominative to orovdde. I formerly 
felt disposed to take this view. 

The expression zpos adAov twa oKordy oTnodpevos has been taken 
by Jebb to mean ‘having set himself to some other aim’: cf. Soph. 
Ant. 299 tpos aicxypa mpdypal icracGo. The Sophoclean line might 
justify ords, but surely not oryodpevos, which is always I think— 
except of course where it means ‘having stopped’ (desisto, destino, 
guiesco: see Stephanus: Hase s.v.)—transitive in good Greek. My 
explanation of oryodpevos is due to J. and C.: it receives some support 
from the parallel idiom in 4508 (pérpov—ro.ottwv Adywv axKovev), 
where see note: but at best we must allow that the participle is 
somewhat awkward. W. H. Thompson and others expunge the pre- 
position zpos. 

The other proposed solutions are as follows: (1) partauos ds yeAotov 
GAXo Te Hyetrat—KaKod, } orovdacer xrA. (Bekker, Schneider. There is 
however no MS authority for 7. Schneider also favours Stephanus’ 
conjecture orovdalew for orovdaler). (2) patavos—xakod, Kai av o7rou- 
daer (Stallbaum). (3) Hermann bracketed 6 yeAwromoretv—xaxod, kal, 
and (4) Cobet sets to cancel és yehotov—xakov, kal, as well as ws 
yeroiou and kat xaAov av, reading, after KaKoD, 7} omovdalew [zpos] adAov 
TWa OKOTOV <mpo>oTHTamevos KTA, (5) pdr aLos— KaKoV, Kat yeAwroroveiy 
—droBdére [ws yeAotov|—xakod, Kal [kadod] ad omrovdale [zpos] aAdov 
«tA. (Herwerden). 

There is, it will be observed, a general tendency to omit kat xadod 
av, or at least xadod. The presence of these words both in A and in IL 
carries great weight. I have thought of suggesting pataros—xakov kal 
kahov av oovddle. mpos <aAdo>, adAov twa oKomdv KA. (‘aims 
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seriously also at another standard of taste, having set himself another 
goal’ ete. )s or Kal Kadov ad orovdaler mpds aAXNov TWa oKOTOV, <ad\ov 
Twa. oKoTrov> OTHTApLEVOS KTA. 


Bue 


V 457 B aredy Tod yedolov [codpias] Spérwv Kaprov. 

The word godias is in all the mss, but there is no consensus of 
opinion as to how it should be explained. Schneider translates “ die 
Weisheitsfrucht des lacherlichen,” explaining this to mean ‘‘fructum 
sapientiae, quem risor iste quasi de arbore sapientiae suae decerpere, 
h.e. sapientia sua invenisse sibi videtur.” ‘‘ Plucks from his laughter an 
unripe fruit of wisdom” is Campbell’s translation. Each of these 
editors therefore understands one of the two genitives as representing 
the tree—Schneider codias, Campbell tod yeAofov; but neither alter- 
native is satisfactory, although Schneider’s gives the better sense. A 
third possibility would be to make rod yeAotov depend on the negative 
idea contained in areAy (cf. aredets THs TOD dvtos Oéas Phaedr. 248 B), 
the sense being that their wisdom or art falls short of 76 yeAotov, and so 
does not attain the end at which Comedy should aim. If the ms 
reading is to be retained, this explanation seems to me the best, but 
the relation of the two genitives still remains difficult and obscure. 
Jackson suggests that the expression may mean “a witcrop of ridicule.” 
To me it appears most probable that codias has been added by some 
scribe desirous of completing the quotation. See Jztrod.§ 5. Others 
(Ast, Stallbaum, Herwerden, Hartman) retain codias and omit Tod 
yeXoiou, but the interpolation of these words is Jess easy to explain, 
and paraios os yerotov aAXo Tu Hyeira } TO Kakov IN 452 D is strongly 
in favour of keeping tod yeAofov here. The object of Plato’s strictures 
in both passages is a particular view of 76 yeAotov with which he 
has no sympathy: see on 452 D. 


IMs 


On Infanticide in the Republic. 


The disputed passages are as follows :— 

(1) V 459 D, E det peév, etrov, éx Tav wporoynpévwv Tors apioTous 
Tais apiarais ovyylyver bar ws mea raxes, Tous Oe pavdorarous Tats pavro- 
TOTALS Tovvavtiov, Kat TOV bev Ta ékyova Tpéepery, TOV be L-; ei 
pera 0 Totpviov 6 TL aKporarov elvau, | Kal TavTa mavTa yryepeva 
AavOavev mk airovs tobs apxovtas, «i ad n ayeAn Tov pvdaKkwv 6 TL 
padwora doraciac Tos €orau. 

(2) V 460 c 7a 8€ TeV xEIpdvwr, Kal éav TL TOV éTépwv avamnpov 
yiyvnta, év aroppytw Te Kal addyAw KaTaKpvWovaLy, ws mpéreL. 

(3) V 461 3B, c orav dé by, cima, al Te yuvatkes Kat of avdpes TOD 
yevvav &xBaou THY AdiKiav, apyoopév ov éevOepous avtovs ovyyiyvecbar 
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6 dv @edwoi—, Kal tadra y dn mwavta SiaxeAevoapevor tpobvpeiobat, 
pariora pev pnd eis pads expepew Kinua pode Ev, cay yevyntat, eav S€ Te 
Bidontat, ovtTw TiPévat, ws odK OVENS TpOPHS TO ToOLOUTY. 

From these passages it would seem undeniable that Plato con- 
templates in Book v the exposure of (A) the offspring of inferior 
guardians, (B) any deformed offspring produced by guardians of the 
better sort, (C) the offspring of guardians who have passed the limits of 
age laid down for those who are to produce children for the State’. 
We have no right on linguistic grounds to suggest that tpédev in 
(1) and rpody in (3) are ‘‘used in the emphatic sense of educating as 
Guardians and Auxiliaries” (Nettleship Lect. and Rem. 1 p. 174 7. 3. 
The same explanation has been advanced by others). 

Nevertheless, a number of critics, from Morgenstern (de Px. Rep. 
p. 228 7. 141) onwards, have taken a different view, and that for two 
reasons. It is desired, on the one hand, to acquit Plato of sanctioning 
fq practice so repugnant to modern Christian notions.” The argument 
is irrelevant ; and it is a sufficient reply that the practice was widely 
prevalent in ancient Greece (see Bliimner, Privatalterthiimer p. 77 n. 1), 
and expressly enjoined in Sparta on precisely the same grounds on which 
Plato prescribes it in the Republic (Plut. Zyc. 16. 1). Aristotle also 
permits infanticide in the case of deformed offspring (Po/. H 16. 1335? 
19 ff.). In point of fact, Plato’s abolition of marriage would strike the 
Greeks as far more revolutionary and offensive than his toleration of 
infanticide ; nor would a legislator who is bold enough to overthrow the 
institution of marriage, as it is commonly understood, be likely to 
prohibit the exposure of weaklings, if it seemed to him conducive to 
the welfare of the State. 

The second objection is at first sight more serious. When he is 
recapitulating the leading features of the Refudlic in the opening of the 
Timaeus (19 A), Plato writes: kal pv ore ye TA pev TdV ayabdv Operréov 
épapev elvat, Ta 5€ TOV Kakav eis THY GAAnV AdOpa S.adoréov 
moAuv* éeravéavopevwv d€ cKoTodvTas dei Tods akiovs TaAw avaye delv, 
Tovs d€ Tapa odiow avakiovs eis THY TOV eravioVTwWY xwWpav peTadAaTTELW ; 
Ovrws. This sentence, taken strictly, asserts that the offspring of in- 
ferior guardians in the Republic were to be distributed among the lower 
classes, but says nothing about the other two classes enumerated above, 
viz. (B) and (C). The apparent contradiction has been variously ex- 
plained. Zeller (PAz/. d. Gr.* 111, p. gog #. 2) and others suppose 
that Plato had changed his view when the Zimaeus was written, and 
this is doubtless possible, especially as nothing is said about the 
exposure of children in the Zaws. The suggestion made by Jowett, 
that Plato “may have forgotten,” surely lacks every element of pro- 
bability. 

A recent chorizontic theory on the subject is deserving of mention. 
According to Usener and Brandt, the earlier books of the Repudlic, as 


1 Aristotle also understood infanticide to be intended, when, in criticising Plato’s 
community of children, he wrote dénhov yap @ owéBn yevécOa réxvov Kal cwOqvac 
yevouevov (Pol. B 3. 1262" 5). 
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we know it now, contain material which was originally published 
separately, and it is to this earlier edition that Aristophanes alludes 
in the Zeclesiazusae. It is further supposed that Plato’s recapitulation 
in the Zimaeus refers, not to the existing Republic, but to the original 
publication’, in which, therefore, Plato did not countenance infanticide, 
but was content merely to degrade the offspring of the inferior 
guardians. The bulk of the present Book 111, according to Usener, 
formed part of the first edition. Now, in 11 415 B,C Plato does actually 
propose to deal with unsatisfactory offspring by the method de- 
scribed in the Timacus, His words are édv Te oderepos EKYOVOS vr6- 
xadKos 7 vrootSypos yeryrar, pndevi Tporw KareNenoouorw, GAG THY TH 
poe TpoonKovgay TYuY droddvres & een wy eis Snpuoupyovs 7 7 eis yewpyovs, 
kal av av €k TOUTWY TLS Umdxpvaos: 0] Uardpyyupos pun, TUYLYTAVTES avaéovat 
Tous pev eis uray, Tovs O€ eis eixovpiav. The cases of deterioration 
referred to in édv te oférepos—yerynra do not exactly coincide with any 
of the three cases for which Plato prescribes infanticide in the Pepudlic; 
but he may have originally applied the milder remedy in dealing also 
with the offspring of inferior parents (A), as he tells us in the Zimaeus 
that he did (éfapev). The difficulty of keeping down the population 
may have afterwards induced him to recommend the more drastic 
course. In the Zaws, colonization provides an outlet for the surplus 
inhabitants (740 ©); but this expedient is unknown in the Repudiic. 

So much for Usener’s theory. This is not the place in which to 
discuss it at length, but we may admit that it provides, though at 
tremendous and quite unjustifiable cost, an ingenious explanation of 
the particular difficulty with which we are here concerned. For my 
own part, I do not think sufficient stress has been laid upon the fact 
that the reference in the Z7maeus is not to Book v of the Republic, but 
to 111 415 B,C. That this is so, appears clearly from the words éravéavo- 
pévwv——petaddAarrev, which correspond to adda tiv TH Pioer Tpoo7- 
Kovoay Tiyyv—avagovor in Rep. Ul 415 C, but are not echoed anywhere 
in Book v. It is true that the reference is inaccurate, for ‘the offspring 
of inferior parents’ (ra twy Kaxdv) is not quite synonymous with the 
Exyovos t70xakos 7) vroaidypos of Book 111; but it is not more inaccurate 
than Plato’s cross-references often are, even within the limits of a single 
dialogue. The difficulty which calls for explanation is therefore Plato’s 
silence on the subject of the exposure of children in the summary of 
the /epudblic which he prefixes to the Zmaeus, rather than any positive 
contradiction—if we make allowance for the inaccuracy which I have 
spoken of—between the two dialogues. How is that silence to be 
accounted for? Plato may no doubt have altered his views; but his 
recapitulation in the Zimaeus is by no means complete even in other 
respects (see Archer-Hind on 178), and I think it much more likely 
that he omitted this point because it seemed to him, as in point of fact 
it would have seemed to many, if not most, of his contemporaries, by no 
means one of the most peculiar and distinctive features of his common- 


1 See App. I and Brandt Zur Entwickelung der Platonischen Lehren von den 
Seelenthetlen, Leipzig 1890, pp. I—9. 
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wealth. Although Plato says nothing about the exposure of children in 
the constitution of the Zazws, that is only a second-best polity, and he 
nowhere surrenders his earlier ideal (see Laws 739 c ff.). In any case, 
we must interpret the Aepudlic by itself: and none of Plato’s own 
contemporaries could possibly have read the sentences printed above 
without supposing that he meant Infanticide. 


Ms 


V 462 c, D bray Tov ypav daxtudds tov TANYT, Taoa q Kowvovla 0 
KaTd TO TOMA Tpds THY Woxnv reraypevy els piav obvraéw THY TOU dpXovros 
ev avty nobero Te kal Tao dua. Evvndynoev pépovs TovyoavTos Ody, Kal 
ovtw 51 A€yomev Ott 6 avOpwros Tov daxtvAov adyei. 


The difficulties of this passage have not received sufficient attention 
at the hands of editors. 

The only textual question is whether we should read rerapeévy or 
TeTAypevy. TeTAaypévyn OCCUrs in One MS of Stobaeus (/lor. 43. 102), 
and also in © and Vind. E, as well as in &. rerayévy is much better 
supported, and has been preferred by former editors. 

Schneider, Davies and Vaughan, and Jowett respectively translate as 
follows: “die ganze durch den Leib nach der Seele zur Einheit der 
Zusammenordnung unter das regierende in ihr” (i.e. der Gemeinschaft) 
“sich erstreckende Gemeinschaft,” “the whole fellowship that spreads 
through the body up to the soul, and then forms an organized unit under 
the governing principle”; ‘‘the whole frame, drawn towards the soul as 
a centre and forming one kingdom under the ruling power therein.” 
They apparently agree in taking terapyévyn both with zpos tHv Woyyv and 
with eis play ovvtagw, although the English translators evade the 
difficulty by a paraphrase which can hardly be elicited from the Greek. 
It is, I think, difficult, if not impossible, to connect rerayévy with both 
mpos and eis, and as it cannot be separated from eis piav ovvragéw, I 
take mpés with xowwvia as in Symp. 188c. If rterapévy is right, it 
should probably be separated from pds tHv Yvyyv and understood as 
‘strung into a single organization,’ an expression which suggests the 
Stoic theory of tévos (see Stein, Psych. d. Stoa 1 pp. 73, 74 7M.). 
Jowett’s “forming one kingdom” shews an instinctive sense of what 
the meaning ought to be. The ambiguity | in Terapevn is however 
perplexing, especially in view of Ix 584C ai Ye, dua TOD odparos ert 
Thy Wuxnv retvovrai—dovai and Zheaet. 186C Goa dia Tod oupatos 
maOnpata ert thv Wuynv rteiver, although the general sense of these 
passages is somewhat different. Partly for this reason, but more for 
that mentioned in the notes, | I now prefer terayuévn. The translators 
agree also in their view of rod apxovros, which they apparently take as a 

sort of possessive genitive, the ovvragis belonging to the apxov as a 
kingdom belongs to its ruler. It is grammatically easier and more 
natural to regard tod apxovros as a genitive of definition ; and the sense 
also—see note ad loc.—favours this view. If Stallbaum is right in 
understanding év airf as ev TH Wvyx7, the Stoic parallel is remarkably 
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close. tot dpxovros would then correspond to the Nyepovixov, or ruling 
part of soul, from which the various psychical activities radiate ‘like 
the arms of a cuttle-fish’: see Zeller® m1 Ip paiggim: i. - But, itis: more 
natural to refer airy to Kowwvia. In view of 4648, where Plato speaks 
as if he had merely compared the dody with its parts, and not the 
whole man, consisting of body and soul, I have sometimes suspected 
that zpos tiv Woxnv and tv Tod apxovtos ev avry are from the pen of 
some Stoic, who may also have altered Teraymevn into Terap.evy : but 
the reference is precise enough for Plato’s purpose, and 6 dvOpuwmos 
tov daxtvAov adye? makes it probable that room was made for the yuxy 
in working out the illustration. 


yl 


V 473 cipnoerar 8 ovv, ei kat péedrer yéAwrl Te aTexvds WoTEp KIpa 
exyedav Kai ddogia KkataxAvoew. 


These words have given rise to much discussion. The literal 
translation is: ‘said, however, it shall be, even although it is likely to 
drown me in laughter—just like a wave that laughs outright—and 
disgrace.’ éxyeAav should be compared with “‘leviterque sonant plangore 
cachinni” (Cat. 64. 273), and not with Aeschylus’s rovriwy te kupatwv 
avypOuov yéXkacpa and similar expressions, which refer rather to the 
rippling of the sea’s surface than to the sound of its waves: cf. Arist. 
Probl. XX 1. 931* 35 ff. Thus understood, xipa éxyeAwy is, I think, 
taken by itsedf, an intelligible expression, although no exact parallel to 
it has yet been found in Greek. (In Euripides Zvoad. 1176 f. éxyeAa 
refers, as Paley has pointed out, ‘to the open lips of a wound’ through 
which the mangled flesh is seen. So also E. S. Thompson in Pyo- 
ceedings of the Camb. Philol. Soc. 1889 p. 13.) The simile of the wave 
runs riot throughout the fifth Book, and when the last and greatest 
wave is about to break, and deluge him with ridicule, Socrates may be 
pardoned for a little extravagance of language. The sound of the 
wave was also hinted at in 472 A (axovoys). 

Whether the simile is applicable in all its details may be doubted. 
The wave is the proposal which Socrates is about to make; the 
laughter is that of derisive opponents. On a strict interpretation, 
Plato personifies the wave, and makes it laugh at itself. But a 
simile should not be hounded to death in this fashion; and the 
same difficulty is already implicitly involved in yéAwte karakdvoew. 
The general idea is merely that the proposal dissolves in laughter 
as a wave in spray. For these reasons, I am inclined, on the whole, 
to believe that the text is sound. Numerous corrections have been 
proposed. ‘The reading of g—ei cai péAAe yéAws TE Tis aTEXVaS WoTeEp 
Kipa Kat adogia KataxAvoev—is doubtless one ; it is comparatively tame, 
but unobjectionable, and was formerly adopted by Stallbaum. Her- 
werden’s proposal is on the same lines: ei kat pédAe eyes yé Tus Kai 
ddogia arexvas worep Kiva kataxAvoev. (The word éxyedws is mentioned 
by Pollux vi 199, but it is not clear that he meant to attribute it to 
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Plato.) Few will feel themselves able to assent to this; nor is 
Richards’ éxrydev for éxyeAGv probable or satisfactory in point of 
meaning. Excision has also been freely resorted to. In his second 
edition Ast was disposed to bracket domep xdua éxyeAdv, and Hartman 
applauds the proposal. E. S. Thompson (I. c.) would eject exyeddv; 
but it is difficult to see why such a word should have been added by 
itself. If excision is necessary, it would be better to cancel the whole 
phrase arexvos—éxyeAGv as a marginal explanation of yéAwre Kataxdv- 
cew. This suggestion was made in my edition of the Text, and I still 
hanker after it at intervals. Another solution has recently occurred to 
me. If we transpose and write «i cai pédAAe atexvas Worep Kipa yéAwTi 
re exyeAdv kal adogia xataxdvoew, the whole sentence might be trans- 
lated ‘Spoken, however, it shall be, even although it is likely to swamp 
us beneath a wave of roaring laughter ’—lit. ‘roaring with laughter’— 
‘and disgrace.’ On this view xdua is the object of xataxAvoew, as Ast 
in his third edition wished it to be, although his emendation yeAdy tis 
dtexvas worep koa adogia KatraxAvoew can hardly be right. (Bene- 
dictus’ change of péeAAe into pédAAes gives the same construction to 
kiya.) But it is not possible, I think, to extract this meaning from the 
Greek without transposition, and such a double transposition is very 
improbable. On the whole I believe the text is sound. 


AVG 


V 476A Kai rept dixaiov Kai adikov Kal dyabod Kal Kaxod Kal tavTwy 
Tov «idav mépc 6 adtos AOyos, aiTo pev Ev ExagTov cival, TH S€ TOV 
mpakewv Kal Twudtwv Kal dAAyov Koivwvia. TavTaxod davraldépeva woAAG 
daiverOar exacrov. 


The words xai dAAyAwy are in all the mss. They present no 
difficulty in point of construction; for it is an error to suppose, as 
Hartman does, that the subject of daiveoOa is Exaarov. The subject is 
mavtTa Ta €lOn, With which é€xacrov is in ‘distributive apposition,’ as 
usual with this word: see Kiihner Gr. Gr. 11 p. 245. 

If kai adAAyAwv is genuine, there can be no doubt that Plato is 
speaking of the kowwvia of «dy with one another. It is impossible to 
take dAAyjAwv in the sense of éavrwv, and interpret ‘by the partnership 
of actions and bodies and’ i.e. ‘ with’ ‘themselves’ viz. «tdy. Nor can 
the words be explained by 479 A, B, for there it is not the «dos Beautiful 
which becomes ugly, but 7a moAda xcadd. It is thought by Stumpf 
(Verhiltniss d. Pl. Gottes zur Idee des Guten p. 49) that Plato means 
the zapovoia of two «idy in one object, as when a man is both beautiful 
and just. In such a case there is, no doubt, a sort of Kxowwvia 
between the two eidy, but the juxtaposition of addjAwy with rpdgewv 
and cwpdrwv shews that the kind of xowwvia between «id which 
Plato has here in view is analogous to the xowwvia between an «dos 
and a mpa@éus, an eldos and a oda, etc. He is thinking, for example, 
of sentences like ‘The Beautiful is good,’ in which there is xowwvia 
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between the two Ideas, Good and Beautiful, just as ‘Simmias is tall’ 
is an instance of xowwvia between a particular body and the Idea of 
Tallness. 

The xowwvia of eidy in Plato’s philosophy has been discussed by 
Bonitz, Plat. Stud. pp. 200 ff., by Jackson in the Fournal of Philology 
XIV pp. 212—218, by Zeller‘ 11 1, pp. 673 ff, and by many other 
critics. The doctrine in question is sometimes supposed to be a later 
development, or at all events a ‘ Weiterbildung,’ of the Theory of Ideas. 
It is explicitly laid down in the Sophis¢t (2514 ff.), a large section of 
which dialogue is an attempt to prove the intercommunion of certain 
«ion. (Of course all «iy do not communicate with one another, other- 
wise every general statement would be true: it is the business of the 
philosopher to discover which do and which do not unite: Soph. 
253 ff. We should therefore distinguish between real or ontological 
Kowwvia eidaov and the xowwvia which we attribute to «idy when we 
predicate one general notion of another: see on 479 D. The former is 
true kowwvia eiddv: the latter may be either true or false.) Unless 
kal aAdyAwy is corrupt or spurious, the kowwvia of eidy must be 
attributed also to the Aepudblic. 

In point of fact, according to the Platonic theory of predication, the 
real and ontological xowwvia of one eidos with others is inevitable, if 
any true proposition of any kind is to be predicated of the Ideas. 
And Plato constantly throughout the Republic describes the Ideas by a 
variety of predicates, such as ov, airé xa6’ atrd, det Kata TadiTa WoatTws 
éxov etc. Moreover, the xowwvia of the Idea of Good with the other 
Ideas is surely implied in the description of the Good as the cause of 
Truth and Being in vi 5088 ff., although Plato does not himself 
express the relationship in this way. Such a statement as that ‘the 
eldos of dixavov is good’ is not merely admissible, but necessary, in the 
metaphysical theory of Books v—vn. And no such statement can be 
made, unless there is xowwvia of the Ideas of Justice and Goodness. 
If it be urged that such a communion of Ideas is open to the objection 
known as 7piros avOpwros, it may be replied ‘So is the communion of 
Ideas and particulars, which Plato certainly maintains in the Republic.’ 
If he was not aware of this objection in the one case, or deliberately 
ignored or overruled it, why not also in the other? Similarly with the 
unity of the Idea. The communion of Ideas with Ideas affects their 
unity just as much or as little as the community of Ideas with par- 
ticulars. Compare Fouillée Za Phil. de Platon 1 pp. 202—211, and 
Chiappelli Della Interpetrazione panteistica di Platone p. 119. There 
is accordingly, I think, no reason whatever for holding that Plato in the 
Leepublic denied the possibility of xowwvia between etdy, although the 
full exposition of this difficult and important subject is reserved for 
the Sophist. We should therefore hesitate before regarding the words 
ahAjAwv kowovia in our dialogue as either spurious or corrupt. Nor 
can it be said that any of the attempts at emendation is in the least 
degree convincing. The most elegant, I think, is Badham’s dAAy 
akdwv (accepted by Schmitt Die Verschiedenheit d. Ideenlehre in PI. 
ep. und Philebus p. 3), though addy is somewhat unpleasing, Hart- 
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man proposes aAdwy, Bywater (/. Ph. Vv p. 123) GAN addy (surely 
a doubtful piece of grammar), Voegelin the excision of «ai, Liebhold 
adXwv wodAGv. Others will no doubt think of cancelling kat adAyAwv 
altogether, regarding it as a confused attempt to indicate that the 
Kowwvia in question is a Kowwvia between ‘one another,’ i.e. between 
Ideas on the one hand, and zpdéées or cwpara on the other. I have 
myself no doubt that the text is sound. Jackson writes as follows : 
“T believe the text to be right. Plato realizes that Ideas must carry 
predicates: e.g. weyady cwdpoorvy is a possible phrase. But it has not 
yet occurred to him that there is any difficulty in thus making one 
idea ‘contain’ other ideas. That there is a difficulty in ¢4Zzs immanence 
is not perceived before the Parmenides.” I do not feel sure that Plato 
was unaware of the difficulties involved in this conception even when he 
wrote the Republic: he may have known but passed them by: nor do I 
think that the Parmenides is certainly later than the Republic: but I am 
glad to find that Jackson also holds emphatically that dAAjAwy kowwvia 
was written by Plato in this passage. 


END OF VOL. I. 
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